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HE  first  accounts  of  Greece  are  derived  from  ages  long  before 
the  common  use  of  letters  in  the  country;  yet  among  its  earliest 
traditions  we  find  many  things  highly  interesting.  Known  at  an  era 
far  beyond  all  history  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  its  people  ne\'er- 
thelcss  preserved  report  of  the  time  when  their  country  was  uninhabited, 
and  their  forefatliers  lived  elsewhere.  Among  the  effects  of  this  extreme 
antiquity,  one  is  particularly  remarkable:  the  oldest  traditionary  memo- 
jjals  of  Greece  relate,  not  to  war  and  conquest,  generally  the  only 
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materials  for  the  annals  of  barbarous  ages,  but  to  tlie  invention  or 
intiodiiction  of  institutions  the  most  indispensable  to  political  society, 
and  of  arts  even  the  most  necessary  to  human  life,  llcncc,  while  the 
origin  of  other  anticot  nations  is  mutter  only  of  conjecture  for  the 
antiquarian,  that  of  the  Grecian  people  seems  to  demand  some  inquiry 
from  the  historian.  Indeed  here,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
historian  of  Greece  ^vill  have  occasion  to  exercise  his  caution  and  for- 
bearance, not  less  than  his  diligence,  wlrile  he  traverses  regions  where 
curiosity  and  fancy  may  find  endless  temptation  to  wander:  but  the 
earliest  traditions  of  that  country  interest  in  so  many  ways,  and  through 
so  many  means,  that  he  would  scarcely  be  forgiven  the  omission  of  all 
consideration  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

It  has  been  not  uncommon,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
properties  of  human  nature  and  the  progress  of  society,  to  consider 
Man  in  a  state  absolutely  uncultivated;  full-grown,  having  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  in  mature  perfection,  but  wholly  without 
instruction  or  information  of  any  kind.  Yet  Avhatsoever  advantages 
may  be  proposed  from  speculation  upon  the  subject,  it  may  mcII  be 
doubted  whether  a  human  pair  in  such  a  state  ever  really  existed  ;  and 
if  we  proceed  to  inquire  whence  they  could  come,  the  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  atoms,  fancied  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  will  be  found 
perhaps  as  probable  an  origin  for  them  as  it  is  possible  for  imagination 
to  devise.  But  since  the  deep  researches  of  modern  philosophers  in 
natural  history,  assisted  by  the  extensive  discoveries  of  modern  navi- 
gators, through  the  great  inlargemeut  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  our  globe,  have  opened  so  many  new  sources  of  wonder,  without 
aflbrdiug  any  adequate  means  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  the  phenomena, 
new  objections  have  been  made  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  world  ;  wliich,  it  has  been  urged,  must  have  been  intended  to 
relate,  not  to  the  whole  earth,  but  to  those  parts  only  with  which  the 
Jewish  people  had  more  immediate  concern.  jNIany,  however,  and 
insuperable  as  the  dilficulties  occurring  in  that  concise  |iistorical  sketch 
may  be,  some  arising  from  extreme  antiquity  of  idiom,  some  perhaps 
from  injury  received  in  multifarious  transcription,  and  others  from 
tha*,  allegorical  style,  always  familiar  and  always  in  esteem  in  the 
8  East, 
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East',  invention  still  lias  never  been  able  to  form  any  theory  equally 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  tlie  most  inlighteiied  philosophy ',  or 
equally  consonant  to  the  most  authentic  testimonies  remaining  frou? 
remotest  ages,  whether  transmitted  by  luiniau  memory,  or  borne  in 
the  face  of  nature.  The  traditions  of  all  nations,  and  appearances  in 
every  country,  bear  witness,  scarcely  less  explicitly  than  Llie  writings 
of  jNIoscs,  to  that  general  flood  w  hich  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  human 
race;  and  the  ablest  Greek  authors,  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
history  of  mankind  to  its  source,  all  refer  to  such  an  event  for  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  system  of  things  on  earth'.  Not  therefore  to 
inquire  after  that  state  of  man,  wholly  untaught  and  unconnected, 
■which  philosophers  have  invented  for  purposes  of  speculation  ;  nor  to 
attempt,  which  were  indeed  beyond  our  object,  the  tracing  of  things 
regulaih'  to  their  origin  through  the  obscure  and  broken  path  alone 
aflforded  by  the  Hebrew  Mriters;  the  subject  before  us  seems  to  refer 
more  particularly,  for  its  source,  to  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
those  writers,  to  which  strong  collateral  testimony  is  found,  both  in  the 
oldest  heathen  authors,  and  in  the  known  course  of  human  affairs. 
Mankind,  according  to  the  most  antient  of  historians,  considerably  oniesis 
informed  and  polished,  but  inhabiting  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the  '^^  i"^- "-^  '!• 
earth,  was  inspired  generally  with  a  spirit  of  migration.  M'hat  gave  at 
the  time  peculiar  energy  to  that  spirit,  which  seems  always  to  have 
existed  extensively  among  men,  commentators  have  indeed,  with  bold 
absurdity,  undertaken  to  explain  ;  but  the  historian  himself  has  evi- 
dently intended  only  general,  and  that  now  become  obscure  informa- 
tion*.    All  history,  however,   proves  that  such  a  spirit  has  operated 

over 

"  Tlie  original  and  principal  purpose  of  This    subject    is   learnedly    treated    in    tlifi 

that  allegorical  style  which,  whatever  its  ad-  second  volume  of  Bishop  Warburton's  Di- 

vantages,  or  whatever  its  iuconveniencies,  vine    Legation  of  Moses,    and   higeniously 

the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  never  imputed  commented    upon   in   Governor    Pownall'* 

either  to  fraud  or  folly  in  the  writer,  seems  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities, 

well  explained  in  few  words  by  Macrobius:  *  Sec  Powiiall's  Treatise,  p.  loO. 

I'hilosophi,  si  quid  de  his  (sunimo   Deo  et  '  See  parliculai-ly  the  beginning  of  Plato's 

niente)   assignare  conantur,   qua;    non  ser-  third  Dialogue  on  Legislation, 

monem  tantumraodo,  sed  cogitationem  quo-  ♦  '  The  schemes  that  men  of  warm  ima- 

quc  humanam  superant,  ad  similitudines  &  '  gination  have  raised  from  a  single  expres- 

exeinpla  confugiunt.     6onui.  Stip.  1.  i.  c.  2.  '  sion  iu  the  Bible,  aud  eomclinies  from  the 

B  o  *  supposiliuu 
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-over  the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  globe;  and  we  know  that  it  has  never 
yet  ceased  to  actuate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  large  portion  of 
mankind;  among  whom  the  numberless  hords  yet  wandering  over  the 
innnense  continent,  from  the  north  of  European  Turkey  to  the  north  of 
China,  arc  remarkable.  The  Mosaic  writings  then,  the  general  tenor 
of  tradition  preserved  by  heathen  authors',  and  the  most  authentic 
testimonies,  of  every  kind,  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  early  ages ; 
vestiges  of  art  and  monuments  of  barbarism,  the  unknown  origin  of 
the  most  obstrusc  sciences,  and  their  known  transmission  from  nation 
to  nation;  all  combine  to  indicate  the  preservation  of  civility  aud 
knowlege,  under  favor  of  particular  circumstances,  among  a  small 
part  of  mankind  ;  while  the  rest,  amid  innumerable  migrations,  dege- 
nerated into  barbarians  and  savages. 

The  provinces  bordering  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  the  first  settled  after  the  flood,  were  certainly  among  the 

Herodot.        fj,st  that  became  populous.     Here,  from  the  climate,  the  wants  of  man 

1.  I.e.  11)3.  ':  . . 

Strab.  1. 16.    mc  Comparatively  few,  and  those  plentifully   supplied,   by   a  soil  of 

exuberant   fertility,    level   to   a   vast   extent,   naturally  unincumbered 

with  wood,  and  consecjuently  little  exposed  to  depredation  from  beasts 

of  prey*^.     The  families  remaining  in  this  country  Mere  not  likely  soon 

to  lose  the    civility,    the  arts,   and    the  science  of  their  forefathers. 

Accordingly,   w  hether  they  retained,   or  whether  they  invented,  astro- 

Hero'lot.        nomv  and  diallino;  existed  anions;  the  Babvlonians  at  a  period  beyond 
I.  ■'.  luo  '  .  . 

all  means  of  investigating  their  rise;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep 

obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  lotteis  is  involved,   we  still  can  trace 

every  known  alphabet  to  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  Babylon. 

Of  the   families  who   went  in   quest  of  new  settlements,  or   wlio 

'  supposition  of  a  fact  nowhere  to  be  found,  vations  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  dis- 

'  are  astonishing.     If  you  believe  the  He-  persion  of  mankind. 

«  brew  doctors,  the  language  of  men,  which  '  This  has  been  largely  collected  by  Mr. 

'  till  that  time  (the  building  of  Babel)  had  Bryant,  in  liis  Analysis  of  Antient  Mytho- 

'  been     one,    was    divided    into    seventy  logy. 

'  languages.     But  of  the  miraculous  division  *  The  geography  of  this  country  has  been 

'  of  languages  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  investigated,  and  llerodotus's  account  of  it 

•  Bible.'      Dissertation   on    tlie    Origin    of  confirmed,  by  the  diligence  and  judgement 

Languages,  by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpc,  second  of  Mr.Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline 

id.  p.  24,  wh«re  are  some  judicious  obsci-  aud  Tall  of  the  lloman  Empire. 

wandered, 
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vaiKltTcd,  perhaps  many  of  them,   without  any  decided  intention  of 
setthng,  those  M'ho  took  possession  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
fortunate.  That  singular  country,  given,  by  its  situation  among  deserts, 
to  injoy  more  tlian  insular  security,  oifercd,   in  Monderful  abundance, 
the  necessaries  of  life.     Its  periodical  floods,  which,   to  the  unexperi- 
enced, might  appear  ministers  only  of  tiesolation,  would  be  known,  by 
those  who  had  seen  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris  periodically  overflow  their 
banks,  to  be  among  the  most  precious  boons  of  nature.     For,  from  the 
operation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  almost  the  whole  of  that  strictly 
called  Egypt,  receives  a  kind  of  tillage,  as  well  as  a  very  rich  manuring  ;  Diodor.  Sic 
so  that,  beside  producing  spontaneously  a  profusion  of  herbs  and  roots,  '•„'•  >•  "^-  ^ 
nearly  peculiar  to  itself,  which  form  a  coarse  but  wholesome  food,  it  is 
moreover  very  advantageously  prepared,   by  the  hand  of  nature  almost 
alone,  for  the  reception  of  any  grain  that  man  ma\' throw  into  it.    Thus 
invited,  the  occupants  of  Egypt  gave  their  attention  to  agriculture: 
and,    the  fertility  of  the  soil   making  the  returns  prodigiously  great, 
populousness  quickly  followed  abundance;  polity  became  necessary; 
and  we  are  tokl  that  in  this  country  was  constituted  the  first  regular 
government :  by  which  seems   to  be  meant,  the  first  government  in 
■which  various  rights,  and  various  functions,  were  regularly  assigned  to 
different  ranks  of  men.     Science  appears  to  have  originated  in  Asia, 
(^f  tl;e  arts,  I'gypt  was  probably  the  mother  of  many,  as  she  was  cer- 
tainly the  nurse  of  most.    The  sciences  appear  to  have  received  attention 
there  in  pr(^porlion  to  their  supposed  importance  to  civil  life.    The  very 
erroneous  calculation  of  the  year,  probalily  carried  from  the  East  into 
Greece,  and  maintained  in  a  s-reat  decree  always  there,  received  early   „ 

.  .     "  '^  .  Herod.  1.2, 

very  important  correction  in  Egypt;   where  five  intercalary  days  were  c  4. 
added  to  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each.     Geometry  is  said  to  have  e.  109. 
been   the  ofl'spring  of  the  peculiar  necessity  of  the  country;  for  the  ,. 'sV 
annual  overflowings  of  the  Nile  obliterating  ordinary  landmarks,  that  ■'"''"''•'•  '•  i^- 
science  alone  could  ascertain  the  boundaries  or  property. 

Tb.e  singularly  daring   and  unfeeling  hardiness,  attributed,   by  the  Iloi-at.oduj. 
Roman  lyrist,  to  the  man  who  first  committed  himself  in  a  frail  bark  to    '  '" 
the  winds  and  waves,  appears  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  origin  of 
navigalion.    In  so  warm  a  clima'e  as  the  middle  of  Asia,  bathing  would 

be 
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be  a  common  refreshment  and  recreation  ;  and  the  art  of  .swimming, 
especially  when  so  many  terrestrial  aniniah  were  seen  to  swim  uulaught, 
could  not  be  Innu'  in  acquiring.  The  first  attempt  at  the  management 
of  a  boat  was  thus  deprived  of  all  terror:  and  as  it  could  not  escape 
observation  that  wood  floated  naturally,  and  that  the  largest  bodies 
'floating  were  easily  moved,  the  construction  and  use  of  canoos'  required 
no  great  stretch  of  invention.  Every  circumstance  therefore  leads  to 
suppose,  that  vessels  of  that  simj)lc  contrivance  were  employed  on  rivers 
before  the  first  emigrations  took  place.  The  occupants  of  Pbenicia, 
eoniing  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  w  ith  these  slender  rudiment^ 
of  naval  knowlcge,  would  find  many  inducements  to  attempt  the 
improvement  of  the  art.  Their  country,  little  fruitful  in  corn,  but 
abounding  with  the  finest  timber,  had  a  read}'  communication  by  sea 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  with  Egy])t;  which,  with  all  its  fertility, 
being  almost  conllned  to  the  production  of  annual  plants,  had  occasiou 
for  man}'  things  that  Phenicia  could  supply.     Thus  arose  commerce. 

Not  tlicn  to  extend  inquiry  to  tnose  remote  and  inhospitable,  tho 
polished  regions  of  the  East,  whose  history  is  known  only  from  writings 
without  an  alphabet,  and  where  the  study  of  a  long  life  scarcely  sulfices 
for  learning  to  read;  nor  to  hazard  any  decision  concerning  the  myste- 
rious claims  of  a  people,  somewhat  less  remote,  and  who  appear  to  have 
injoyed  early  the  use  of  letters,  but  whose  riches  and  whose  weakness 
liave  conspired  to  expose  them,  from  times  beyond  certain  tradition,  to 
continual  revolutions  and  constant  subjugation;  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  westward  at  least  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  with  the  people  of  the  countries  immediately  about  or 
between  them,  seem  alone  never  to  have  sunk  into  utter  barbarism. 
Assyria  was  a  powerful  empire,  Egypt  a  most  populous  country  governed 
by  a  very  rcfmed  polity,  and  Sidon  an  opulent  city,  abounding  with 
manufactures  and  carrying  on  extensive  commerce,  when  the  Greeks, 
ignorant  of  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  arts,  are  said  to  have  fed 
upon  acorns ',  Yet  was  G  reece  the  first  country  of  Europe  that  emerged 

from 

'  Culled  by  the  Greeks  Moti^uXa,  a  doubt  if  it  were  a  food  on  which  men 

*  Some  writLTs,  confining  thtir  ideal  to     could   subsist.     But   it  is   to  be  observed, 

tbeatoruof  the  English  oak,  have  expressed     that  acorn,  glans,  |Sa^fl(l•^{,  have  been  used 
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from   tlie  savage  state;  and  this   advantage   it  seems  to  have  owed 

intiiely   to   its  readier  means    of  communication    with    Ihc   civilized 

nations  of  the  East. 

The 


in  their  several  languages  as  general  terms, 
denoting  all  the  various  fruits  of  the  acorn 
and  mast  kind.  Our  old  herbalist  Gerard, 
after  Galen  and  Pliny,  reckons  chesnuts 
among  acorns,  and  Xenophon  calls  dates 
jSaAami  rut  (ponixait,  palni-acoms,  (Anab.  1.  2. 
c.  3.  Sec.  f)-)  That  the  acorn  or  mast  of  a 
tree  common  in  Greece  would  afford  a 
wholesome  nourishment  for  men,  and  yet 
that,  in  civilized  times,  it  was  not  a  very 
favorite  food,  we  may  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Plato's  republic,  where  Socrates,  specify- 
ing the  diet  to  which  he  would  confine  his 
citizens,  proposes  to  allow  them  /i^ilgla  xal 
(firiyit;,  myrtle-berrics,  and  mast  or  acorns; 
to  which  Glaucon  replies,  '  If  you  were 
'  establishing  a  colony  of  swine,  what  other 
'  food  would  you  give  tliem  ?'  (Plat,  de  re- 
pub.  1.  2.  p.  372.  t.  2.  ed.  Serran.)  Pausa- 
nias  informs  us  that  acorns  continued  long 
to  be  a  common  food  of  the  Arcadians  ;  not 
however,  he  says,  the  acorns  of  all  oaks,  tw» 
igvuii  iru.s-uii,  but  only  of  that  called  Jagiis, 
f.iyo{,  (Pausan.  1.  8.  c.  1.  p.5f)<).)  Pliny  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  superior  merit  of  the 
acorn  of  the  fagus,  (lukissima  onmium  glans 
Jagi;  probably  having  the  indigenous  trees 
of  Italy  only  then  in  his  contem]  lation  ;  for 
tliesnuts,  he  tells  us,  were  not  such,  having 
been  imported  from  Lydia.  (Hist.  Nat. 
1.  Ij.  c.  23.)  ^Vhat  the  tree  thus  spoken  of 
by  the  name  ot  Jagtis  was,  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  I  have  never  heard  or  red  of 
acorns  used  as  food  for  men  in  modern  Italy; 
but  in  Spain,  accordin,';  to  a  living  traveller 
of  diligent  in<iuiry  and  undoubted  veracity, 
tlie  peasants  of  the  mountains,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  live  most 
part  of  the  yi  ..r  upon  roasted  acorns  of  the 
evergreen  oa^ ;  a  food  winch,  he  adds,  he 
and  his  fellow-traveller,  sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coyne,  'found  surprizingly  savory  and  palat- 


'  able,  tl'.o  not  very  nourishing ;'  (Swin- 
burne's Travels  through  Spain,  letter  2. 
p.  So.)  And  in  the  account  of  a  still  later 
journey  through  Spain,  the  following  testi- 
mony occurs:  '  For  the  first  two  leagues  (in 
'  the  way  from  Salamanca  to  Alba)  we 
'  ascended  gradually  ;  then  entered  a  forest 
'  of  ilex,  which,  as  my  guide  informed  me, 
'  stretches  east  and  west  near  forty  leagues. 
'  The  acorns  here  are  of  the  kind  described 
'  by  Horace,  as  the  origin  of  war  among  the 
'  rude  inhabitants  of  an  infant  world,  "glan- 
'  dem  atque  cubilia  propter ;"  not  austere, 
'  like  those  of  the  oak  or  of  the  common 
'  ilex,  but  sweet  and  palatable,  like  the 
'  chesnut;  they  are  food,  not  meerly  for 
'  swine,  but  for  the  peasants,  and  yield 
'  considerable  profit.'  Townsend's  Journey 
througli  Spain,  p.  9I.  v.  2. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  Cffisar 
has  been  very  arrogantly  criticized  for  as- 
serting that  the  fagus,  and  even  for  assert- 
ing that  the  abks  was  not  in  his  time  found 
in  Britain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  absurdly  enough  contended,  on  his  au- 
tliorily,  that  the  beech  is  not  indigenous  in 
our  island.  It  appears  abundantly  evident 
that  the  tree  culled  pjjyo;,  J'i'giis,  by  Plato, 
Pausanias,  and  Pliny,  was  not  the  beech  : 
Abete  is  the  modern  It.diaii  name  for  the 
silver-fir ;  and  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  neither  the  silvi  r-fir,  nor  that  kind  of 
evergreen  oak  which  bears  the  sweet  acorn, 
was  in  Caisar's  time  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  foregoing 
remarks  were  written,  a  kind  of  rage  had 
been  gaining  over  Europe  for  historical 
scepticism  and  historical  invention;  for 
overthrowing  whatever  accounts  01  early 
times  have  been  transiuitted  on  besi  aullio- 
rity,  and  imagining  new  schemes  of  antient 
history.      Uhaicver    check    those    dtcply- 

intertbling 
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The  niigraliug  honls  mostly  found  countries  overgrown  v,  ith  wood, 
ami  inhabited  only  by  beasts.  Hunting  was  their  ready  resource  for  a 
livelihood:  arms  their  first  necessaries:  their  life  was  thus  spent  in 
action:  they  sprcd  far;  had  few  neighbours;  and,  Mith  those  few, 
little  intercourse.  Such  people  were  inevitably  barbarous:  but  they 
■would,  much  sooner  than  more  civilized  people,  give  inhal)itants  to 
fvery  part  of  the  globe.  Those  mIio  came  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  would  have  many  inducements  to  cross  to  the  adjacent  ilands. 
Security  from  savage  beasts,  and  men  as  savage,  would  be  the  first 
solicitude  of  families;  and  this  those  ilands  would  seem  to  promise  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  continent.  Other  ilands  appearing  beyond 
these,  and  beyond  those  again  still  others,  navigation  would  here  be 
almost  a  natural  employment.  The  same  inducements  would  extend  to 
the  coasts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  indented  as  it  is  with  gulphs, 
and  divided  into  peninsulas.  But  Greece  was  very  early  known  to  the 
Kgyplian  and  Phenician  navigators;  perhaps  soon  after  its  first  popu- 
lation; and  as  no  part  of  it  was  very  distant  from  the  sea,  tiie  whole 
thus  participated  of  means  for  civilization  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
wanted. 

This  country-,  called  by  the  antient  inhabitants  Hellas,  by  the 
Romans  Gii.ixrA,  and  thence  by  us  Grekce,  so  singularly  illustrious 
in  the  aimals  of  mankind,  was  of  small  extent,  being  scarcely  half  so 
large  as  En^iland,  and  not  equal  to  a  fourth  of  France  or  Spain.  But 
as  it  has  natural  peculiarities  Mhich  influenced,  not  a  little,  both  the 
manners  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  inhabitants,  a  short  geo- 
graphical account  of  it  may  be  a  necessary  introduction  to  its  history. 

Ciiu-.i:cE  is  included  between  the  thirty-sixth  and  forty-first  degrees 
of  norllicrn  latitude,  and  is  surrounded  by  seas,  except  where  it  borders 
upon  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  These  two  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  a  people  wlio  participated  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Greeks,  were 
ot"  similar  manners,  and  simihrr  religion,  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same 
language;   but  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  circumstances  tending  to  hold 

inlcrcsiiii^  cinunistanceswliith  !mvc  turned  fancies,  I  am  still  desirous  to  vindicate  the 
tliC  uttiiiliou  ol  ill!  uiiialb  liiiiii  old  histoiv  just  credit  of  such  a  writer  as  Citsar,  tlio  oij 
to   litw   jolilits  uia^   Lave  given   to  such     a  matter  in  itself  so  little  important. 

the 
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the  more  southern  Greeks,  the  divided  under  numerous  gov-ernments, 
still  united  as  one  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Epirots  and  ]Macedo- 
nians.  Of  what,  therefore,  according  to  Strabo's  phrase,  was  universally  Stiab.  I,  7, 
allowed  to  be  Greece,  Thessaly  was  the  most  northern  province.  It 
is  an  extensive  vale,  of  uncommon  fertility,  completely  surrounded  by 
very  lofty  mountains.  On  the  north,  Olybipus,  beginning  at  the 
eastern  coast,  divides  it  from  Macedonia.  Contiguous  ridges  extend 
to  the  Cerauniax  mountains,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Epirus,  and  terminate,  against  the  western  sea,  in  a  promontory  called 
Acroceraunus,  famed  for  its  height  and  for  storms.  Pindus  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  Qita  the  southern.  Between  the 
foot  of  mount  CEta  and  the  sea,  is  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
only  way,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  by  which  the  southern 
provinces  can  be  entered.  The  lofty,  tho  generally  narrow  ridge  of 
Pelion,  forming  the  coast,  spreads  in  branches  to  CEta,  and  is  con- 
nected by  Ossa  with  Olympus.  The  tract  extending  from  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  the  gulphs  on  each  side  of  it, 
contains  the  provinces  of  Acarnania,  iEtolia,  Doris,  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica.  Many  branches  from  the  vast  ridges  of  Pindus 
and  CEta  spread  themselves  through  this  country.  iExoLiA  was  every- 
where defended  by  mountains  with  ditliculty  passable ;  excepting  that 
the  sea  bounds  it  on  tJie  south,  and  the  river  Achelous  divides  a  small 
part  of  its  western  frontier  from  Acaiinania.  Dokis  ^vas  almost 
wholly  mountainous.  The  ridge  of  Parnassus  effectually  separated  the 
eastern  and  western  Locrians.  Phocis  had  one  highly  fruitful  plain,  1. 9-  p.4io. 
but  of  small  extent.  BceotiA  consisted  principally  of  a  rich  vale  witli 
many  streams  and  lakes;  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Opuntian 
gulph,  touching  southwafd  on  the  Corinthian,  and  otherwise  mostly 
surrounded  by  the  mountains  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cith.^ron, 
nnd  Parnes.  The  two  latter  formed  the  northern  boundary  of 
Attica  ;  a  rocky  barren  province,  Uule  fruitful  in  corn  and  less  in 
pasture,  but  jjroducing  many  fruits,  particularly  olives  and  figs,  in 
abundance  and  perfection. 

Southward  of  this  tract  lies  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  not  to 
be  approached  by  land  but  across  the  Boeotian  or  Attic  mountains, 

Vol.  I.  C  which 
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Mliich  on  each  s'ule  of  the  isihimis,  rise  precipitous  from  the  sea,  antl 
shoot  into  tlic  isthmus  itself  The  peninsula,  accortlina;lo  ihctlivision 
of  Strabo,  contains  Achaia",  Argolis,  Elis  or  Eleia,  Arcadia,  Mcssenia, 
and  Laconia.  Arcadia,  the  central  province,  is  a  cluster  of  moun- 
tains, bearing,  however,  as  on  their  shoulders,  some  plains,  high  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Lofty  ridges,  the  principal  of  wliich  are  Taygetus 
andZAREx,  branch  through  Laco  n  ia  to  the  t"\vo  most  southern  promon- 
tories of  Greece,  T.EN'ARUM,  and  !Mai.ea.  Between  these  the  Euuotas 
runs  :  the  vales  are  rich,,  but  nowhere  extensive.  From  Cvllexe,  the 
most  northern  and  highest  of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  two  other  branches 
extend  in  a  south-easterly  direction;  one  to  the  Ahgolic  gulph,  the 
ether,  by  Epidauuus,  totheScYLL.EAN  promontory,  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  peninsula.  These  include  the  vale  of  Abgos,  remarkable 
for  fruitfulness.  Achaia  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  northerrt 
coast,  pressed  upon  by  the  mountains  in  its  whole  length  from  Corinth 
to  DvME.  To  avoid  confusion,  however,  in  the  political  division  of 
the  countr}^  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Corinthian  territory,  and 
the  Sicyonian,  were  distinct  from  that  properly  called  Achaia,  and,  till 
a.  late  period,  weie  never  included  under  the  name  '°.  Ex. is  and  j\I Es- 
sex i  a  are  less  mountainous  than  the  other  Peloponnesian  provinces. 
The  latter  particularly  is  not  only  the  most  level  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  best  adapted  to  tillage,  but,  in  general  produce,  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  G  reece. 

Like  Italy,  or  more  than   Italy,   in  large  proportion   a  rough  and 

*  Or  Achaea.  It  is  in  some  instances  in  their  alterations  of  Greek  names,  inso- 
ditiicult  to  decide  what  may  be  deemed  much  that  in  regard  to  many  circumstances 
the  proper  English  orlliography  of  Greek  the  rule  ai>peais  established.  There  are^ 
names.  There  was  a  time  when  the  French  however,  still  circumstances  in  regard  to- 
fancy  of  altering  forcin  names  to  vernacular  which  no  rcspectiible  authority  is  to  be- 
termmations  prevailed  with  our  writers,  found,  and,  for  some,  precedents  vary.  In 
This  incoBvenient  practice,  utterly  useless  this  uncertainty  of  rule  I  have  thought  it 
in  a  language  which  neither  declines  its  best  to  approach  always  as  near  to  the 
nouns,  nor  has  any  certain  form  of  termi-  Greek  orthography  as  the  tyranny  of  cus- 
nation  for  them,  has  long  been  justly  ex-  toni,  and,  it  should  be  added,  the  difl'erent 
ploded  with  us;  and,  e.xceptitig  a  very  few,  nature  of  the  alphabets,  will  permit, 
upon  which  custom  bus  indelibly  fixed  its  ""  Fausanias,  in  a  late  age,  attributes 
stamp,  we  write  Latin  names  only  as  they  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia,  not  to  Achaia  bu^ 
are  written  in  Latin.  But  the  practice  has  to  Argolis,  PauEaii.  1.  S.  c.  1. 
prevailed  of  following  the  later  Latin  writers 

8  intractable 
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intractable  country,  Greece  nevertheless  injoyed  many  great  and  even 
peculiar  advantages.     The  climate  is  very  various.     The  summer-heat 
generally  great:  the  M'inter-cold  in  some  parts  severe:  but  tlie  former 
brings  the  finest  fruits  to  ])erfection  ;  the  latter  braces  and  hardens  the 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  sea,  nowhere  very  distant,  assists 
extensively  to  temper  both.     The  long  winding  range  of  coast  abounds  Dcscrip. 
with  excellent  harbours.     The  low  grounds  afford  rich  herbage;  the  (;[ji',|',ie 
liighcr  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  and  of  the  mountains,  all  producing  pasture,  ^''  M'^e  &dG 
some  to  a  great  extent  Mcre  covered  witii  variety  of  timber;  some  lormcd  p^r  Bullin, 
of  the  finest  marble;  some  contained  various  valuable  metals.    And  this 
variety  in  the  surface  which  gives  occasion  to  such  various  produce, 
affords  at  the  same  time  variety  of  climate  in  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  first  emigrants  M'ho  took  possession  of  this  country,  if  they 
retained  the  least  relic  of  civility,  could  want  no  inducement  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  vales  with  which  it  abounds.  Even 
the  most  savage,  for  the  habitation  of  a  family,  would  prefer  a  fruitful 
plain;  especially  where  mountain-forests  M'ere  everyway  at  hand  foi 
the  resource  of  hunting,  when  the  vale,  ill-cultivated  or  uncultivated, 
might  no  longer  afford  subsistence.  But  perhaps  the  beasts  of  prey, 
with  which  the  old  world  has  always  been  infested  so  much  more  than 
the  new,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  quicker  progress  of  society 
and  civilization.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  could  hardly  subsist 
A\  ithout  mutual  support  against  the  ravenous  beasts  of  the  woods  and 
mountains,  which  everywhere  surrounded  them.  Lions  had  made  their 
way  into  Europe;  and,  so  late  as  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  breed  Hcrorl.  1.  7. 
remained  in  a  long  line  of  wild-country,  from  the  Achelous  in  Acarnania  ^-  ^"^^  ^'^'*^ 
to  the  Nestus  in  Thrace.  In  the  time  of  Ilcsiod  and  Homer,  security 
against  wild  beasts  was  an  important  purpose  of  human  society.  Some 
degree  of  political  association  would  therefore  from  the  first  be  neces- 
sary to  settlers  in  Greece:  the  inhabitants  of  every  vale  would  constitute 
a  state  more  or  less  regular. 

But  the  spirit  of  migration  seems  not  soon  to  have  subsided  among 
mankind.  Many  whole  liords,  either  dissatisfied  with  their  settle- 
ments, or,  like  the  Arabs  and  Tartras  to  this  day,  without  a  desire  to 
settle,  (juilled  the  spots  they  had  (rrst  chosen,  and  wandered  still  in 

c  i  quest 
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quest  of  olliers":  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  universal  practice, 
Avlicn  an  eligible  situation  vas  overstocked  v-ith  inhabitants,  which 
might  soon  happen  vherc,  not  only  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
even  agriculture  was  unknown  or  unpractised,  to  send  out  colonies, 
often  to  parts  very  distant.  An  instance  occurs  in  holy  writ,  so  illus- 
trating many  circumstances  in  early  Grecian  history,  that  it  may  be 
not  improper  to  rcj)ort  it  here.  The  patriarchs  Esau  and  Jacob,  having 
acquired  large  property  in  herds  and  flocks  during  their  father's  life, 
found  their  stock  so  increased  by  the  inheritance  on  his  death,  that, 
according  to  the  phrase  in  our  translation,  '  it  was  more  than  that  they 
'  might  dwell  together.'  The  land  of  Canaan,  whither  their  grandfather 
Abraliam  had  migrated  from  Chaldaja,  '  could  not  bear  them  because 
'  of  their  cattle.'  In  these  circumstances  it  Mas  the  choice  of  Esau,  the 
elder  Ijrother,  to  emigrate.  Land  open  to  the  first  occupier  was  readily 
to  be  found,  and  land,  perhaps  for  his  purpose,  j)referable  to  that  of 
Canaan.  Moving  accordingly  M'ith  his  followers  and  stock,  he  occu- 
pied mount  Seir,  and  left  the  land  of  his  father,  as  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  inheritance,  to  his  younger  brother. 

In  very  early  times  we  find  Greece  overrun  by  many  different  people, 
of  whom  the  Greek  writers  in  the  most  inlightcned  ages  could  give  no 
satisfactory  account.  Some  came  by  land  from  the  north ;  some  by 
sea  from  the  cast  or  south;  some  mixed  amicably  M'ith  the  antient 
inhabitants;  some  subdued  or  expelled  them.  The  rich  vales,  which 
without  cultivation  would  give  large  support  for  cattle,  were  the 
coveted  territories  ;  and  lliese  were  continually  changing  their  posses--  > 
sors.  Of  the  expelled,  some  wandered  in  quest  of  unoccui)ied  vales ; 
or  in  their  turn  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  they  came  to,  if 
they  found  them  weaker  than  themselves.  Others  took  to  the  neigh-,  i 
bouring  mountains;  and  tlience,  harrassing  the  intruders,  not  unfrei-- ■ 

"    MaXir'  jilf   out  xeiTa  Ta  Tcu'ixa  xal  /xira      tTvyp^ati    ToTraXaicj    wXaxu/^tna.      Strab.  I.  1?. 

TaST«,ytrf'crSai  t«s  J^c,5'oi5  xai  Taj  ftiTa»arafffi«  p.  57'2.     The  Amsterdam  edition   of   1707''  • 

cvtiSri,  rut  Tf  ^xflexfjii  «^*»  xai   Ttt.'EM^w*  has   wfof    for  vfi   Tuo  Tfuixuf'  evidently  art    ' 

ifftri    TIM    y(jfriaoi.j/.i>ut   wfof    Tr,»   tS{    a^i^oTfiiaj  ei lor  of  the  prcss,  and  indeed  corrected  in     ^ 

KaTareurm.   'aM.Sc  xa.)  ir/fo  rui  Tvoiixat  ?»  raiha'  the    Latin   version  :   tho,    it  should    be    ob- 

To  Ti  yuf  niAas-yut  r,t  ft^o,  yal  t;>  KavyJiut  served,  the  Latin  version  is  by   no  means    ' 

.rai  AiAi'ywi'  i'lf/jTai  y«Vi  ipoAPvax""  tii  'Eifuwii?  always  to  be  trusted. 

qucntly 
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queiitly  recovered  in  time  their  old  settlement  in  ihc  vale.  When  pressed: 
by  a  superior  force,  any  of  them  quitted  their  possessions  with  little 
regret;  'thinking,'  as  Thucydides  observes,  'that  a  livelihood  might 
'  be  had  anywhere,  and  anxious  for  nothing  more :  for  being  always 

*  uncertain  vhen  a  more  powerful  clan  might  covet  their  territory, 

*  they  had  little  incouragemcnt  to  build,  or  plant,  or  provide  in  any 

*  way  farther  than  for  present  need.' 

Greece  thus,  in  its  early  days,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  maroding 
and  piratical  warfare.  Cattle,  as  the  great  means  of  subsistence,  were 
first  the  great  object  of  plunder.  Then,  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts 
by  degrees  settled  to  aggriculture,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
sought  for  slaves.  But  Greece  had  nothing  more  peculiar  than  its 
adjacent  sea;  where  small  ilands  were  so  thickly  scattered,  that  their 
inhabitants,  and  in  some  measure  tliose  of  the  shores  of  the  surrounding  • 
continents  also,  were  mariners  by  necessity,  and  almost  by  nature. 
Water-expeditions,  therefore,  were  soon  found  most  commodious  for  Thucyd.  1. 1. 

C    Ot 

carrying  oft'  spoil.     The  Greeks,  moreover,    in  their  most  barbarous 
state,  became  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  precious  metals :  for 
the  Phenicians,  whose  industry,  ingenuity,  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
commerce,  led  them  early  to  explore  the  farthest  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  even  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  beyond,  discovered 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  some  of  the  ilands  of  the  iEgean,  and  on  its  Strab.  1.  3. 
northern  coast.     They  formed  establishments  in  several  of  the  ilands  ;  'n,,,(."..(i  i_  j. 
and  Thasus,  which,  having  itself  mines  of  both  silver  and  gold,  lay   jV^- 
conveniently  also  for  communication  with  the  most  productive  of  the  1.  2.  c.a.  & 
continent,  became  the  seat  of  their  principal  factory.    Thus  was  offered    '   ■  ^•'^'' 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  piracy,  in  a  sea  wliose  innumerable 
ilands  and  ports  afforded  singular  opportunity  for  the  practice.  Perhaps,  Odvss.  1.  co. 
as  Homer,  not  less  than  the  later  Grecian  authors,   insinuates,  the  con-  ^'       * 
duct  of  the  Phenicians  towards  the  uncivilized  nations,  among  whom 
the  desire  of  gain  led  them,  was  not  always  the  most  u|)]ight  or  humane. 
Hostilities  would    naturally  insue  ;    and   hence  might  first  arise   the  Thucyd.  l.i. 
estimation  of  piracy,  M'hich  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  as  an 
honorable   practice.     But   whencesoever  this   opinion  had  its  origin, 
hoMCvcr  deserving  the  utmost  reprobation,  and  however  even  unac- 
countable 
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coiuitable  it  may  appear  to  civilized  people  who  have  no  intercourse 

with  l)arbarians,  it  will  )'et  be  found  that  C(]ual  degrees  of  civility  and 

of  barbarism  have  occasioned  manners  and  sentiments  nearly  similar  in 

all  ages  ami  all  nations.     It  i.s  not  very  long  since  robbery  was  held 

remwiii's       in  esteem  among  the  native  Irish;  and  a  hospitable  highland  Scottish 

Srou'aml''      chief,  proiul  of  his  fabled  descent  from  kings  and  heroes,  would  have 

IJiy.lonc's      boasted  of  his  atchievcments  in  that  way:  in  Sicily  such  sentiments 
Account  of  11      7       A      1-  -I  /-  1  •  I  11 

Sicily.  even  yet  prevail ;  and  among  all  tlie  Arabian  tribes,  rrom  the  middle 

>\oo(lon       x)f  Asia  to  the  end  of  Africa,  the  idea  of  union  between  honor  and 

robbery  has  been  transmitted  unaltered  through  hundreds  of  geuc» 

rations. 


SECTION     II. 

Of  the  southern  Provinces  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
the  Trojan  JFar.  Crete:  Minos.  Sicyon.  Corinth.  Argos: 
Pelasgian  Dominion  in  Greece:  Egyptian  Colonies  in  Greece: 
Danaiis:  Acrisius:  Perseus.  Pisa:  Colonies  from  Phrygia  and 
Thessaly  under  Pelops.  Hercules.  At  reus:  Dominion  of  the 
Family  of  Pelops.     Agamemnon.     Laccchanon. 

BoforeCluist  Su CH  was  the  wild  and  barbarous  state  of  Greece  in  general,  when 
ton't'ciml-  Crete,  the  largest  of  its  ilands,  had  acquired  a  i)olity  singularly 
nology,i40(i.  regular,  attended  of  course  with  superior  civilization.     In  \  ain  however. 

Blair's  Cl.io-       '^  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ....         ,     .     .    .        x-  •   .        i 

iwlogy.  would  we  Huiuiie  at  what  precise  period,  in  what  state  ot  .society,  l)yi 

what  e.vertions  of  wisdom  and  courage,  and  through  what  as.sistance 
of  fortunate  contingencies,  so  extraordinary  a  work  was  accomplished: 
for  many  centuries  elapsed  before  written  records  became  common ; 
and  traditions  are  vague,  various,  and,  for  the  most  ])art,  inexplicably 
mixed  with  fable.  Crete  is  thus  a  great  object  for  the  disscrtator  and 
the  antiipKuian.  Curiosity  is  excited  by  those  scanty  glimmerings  of 
8trab.  1.  10.  information,  wiiich  have  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  the  Cabeiri, 
p. 460.  Telchines,   Curetcs,   Corybantes,    Idiei   Dactyli,  with  Saturn,  Jupiter, 

and  other  personages,  either  of  this  iland,  or  connected   with  it  in 
mysterious  history.     Still  more  it  is  excited  by  that  system  of  laws, 

vhichj 
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-which,  in  an  a2,-e  of  savage  is^norance,  violence,  and  uncertainty  amons;  ^  l-i'- '^''"fs, 
surrounding  nations,  inforced  civil  order,  and  secured  civil  freedom  ^.-tot.  Po- 
lo the  Cretan  people;  which  was  not  only  the  particular  model  of  the  c*",]/^] 
wonderful  polity,  go  mtH  known  to  us  througli  the  fame  of  Lacedxmon,'  p-  -iso,  -isi. 
but  appears  to  have  been  the  general  fountain  of  Grecian  legislation  Lyrure 

and  jurisprudence;  and  which  continued  to  deserve  the  euloti'ies  of  the  ^""'^'j-  '•  !<*• 

...  .  P-  -tr?. 

greatest  sages  and  politicians,  in  the  brightest  periods  of  litterature  Plat,  de  Leg, 

and  philosophv.  -  U.p.GSl.t.l 

I  1     "  ed.  Strran. 

The  glory  of  this  establishment  is  generally  given  to  IMincm'^  pri4K:e  •^■"'■"•"t-  I'o- 
ofthe  iland;  whose  history  Mas  however  so  dubiously  transmitted  to  Ilhid.  1.  is", 
posterity,  that  it  remained  undecided  among  Grecian  writers,  whether  1:1"^^'^ 

,  ,  Udyss.  1.  ly, 

he  was  a  native  or  a  forcincr.    Some  indeed  attributed  the  final  improve-  v.  17s. 
ment  only  to  Minos^  referring  the  first  institution  to  Rhadamanthus,  p.'iso.  " '''' 

in  a  still  earlier  age;  and  some  have  supposed  two  princes  of  the  name  ^'fdor.  Sic. 

'^  .  1. 4.  c.  6-2. 

of  Minos,  in  different  periods.     The  evidence  of  Homer,  however,  tho  \  1.  :>.  c.jt). 

delivered  partly  in   the  enigmatical   language  in  which  poetry  often  Aiistot.  Po- 

indulges,  appears  to  determine  that  INIinos,  the  only  j\Iinos  whom  he    '"•'■*■•    ' 

knew,  and,  it  may  be  added,  whom  Aristotle  knew,  was  not  of  Cretan 

origin,  but  a  chief  of  adventurers  from  PheniLia;  that  Ilhadan5anlluis 

was  not  his  predecessor,    but  his  younger  brother;  and  that  he  Mas 

himself  the    great    and  original    legislator.     "We   are   indeed  without 

materials  for  any  connected  history  of  Crete,  even  after  the  ac>e  of 

!Minos;  but  there  remains,   from  the  most   respectable  authorities,  a  Plat,de 

general  account  of  its  polity.     This  Avill  hoM^ever  not  obtain,  from  the  Arfjtot'po- 

liberal  spirit  of  modern  Europe,  that  full  approbation  which  it  earned  ''"•'■2- 

from  antiquity.     It  rested  upon  two  principles;  that  freemen  should 

be  all  equal ;  and  that  they  should  be  served  by  slaves.     The  lawgiver 

therefore  allowed  no  private  property  in  land,  nor  scarcely  in  anything. 

The  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves,  on  the  public  account :  the  freemen 

ate  together  at  public  tables,   and  their  families  were  subsisted  from 

the  public  stock.     The  monarch's  authority,  as,  Me  shall  find,  generally 

through  Greece  in  the  early  ages,  Mas,  except  in  war,  extremely  limited. 

The  magistracies  Avere  wisely  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  government. 

A  severe  morality  M'as  in  some  instances  inforced  by  law.     The  youth,  T'l^t.  dc  Log. 

in  the  course  of  an  education  particularly  directed  to  form  soldiers,    "   "  ^'" 

Mere 
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Plat.  deT.eg.  ^ve^e  restrained  to  the  strictest  modesty  and  temperance;  superiority 
&/  '''''n66()  ^^'^^  ^^^  meed  only  of  age  and  merit.  But  wliile  a  comparatively  small 
Aristot.  Po-   society  thus  lived  in  just  freedom,  and  honorable  leisure,  a  much  hir:;cr 

lit   1   7   c  '^ 

portion  of  maidvind  was,  for  their  sakes,  doomed  to  rigid  and  irre- 
<leemable  slavery. 

It  is  ditBcult  to  account  for  the  first  establishment  of  such  a  system, 
but  upon  the  supposition  that  a  band  of  adventurers,  from  the  polished 
countries  of  the  east,  seizing  the  lands,  like  the  Spaniards  in  the  West- 
Indian  ilands,  deprived  the  antient  inhabitants  of  arms,  and  compelled 
them  to  labor.  Accordingly  we  find  it  remarked  that  the  Crelaa 
constitution  was  not  that  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  military  community; 
bdyss.  1. 19.  not  so  much  of  a  state  as  of  a  camp'*.  Yet  Homer  enumerates  five 
^'  '  *  different  hords  in  Crete,  using  different  dialects;  all  apparently  free; 

for  slaves  are  never  reckoned  among  tJie  people  of  a  Grecian  stale; 
and  all  subject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Minos.  But  thus  one 
people,  under  three  names,  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  conquered  our 
iland  ;  and  if  we  add  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Normans,  who  after- 
ward became  its  masters,  they  were  all  members  of  one  nation.  Homer 
Jbid.&  Iliad,  also  mentions  the  Avealth  and  populousness  of  Crete,  the  wisdom  of  the 
^'  legislator,  and  his  singular  favor  with  Jupiter:  but  the  account  goes 
no  farther;  and  after  Homer  the  traditions  concerning  Mi«os  became 
peculiai^y  loaded  with  fable. 

Some  circumstances,  however,  of  principal  importance,  seem  to 
remain  .sufticicntly  warranted  for  history.  From  a  strong  concurrence 
Tliucyd.l.  I.  of  testimony  it  appcajs  that  !Minos  was  an  able  prince,  who  availed 
Minos,  &'de  himself  of  advantages  open  to  him  from  the  command  of  a  people 
-Leg- 1  +■  formed  to  regulaj-  government,  and  not  unacquainted  with  useful  arts. 
Tbucyd.  1.1.  Against  those  pirates,  who  infested  every  part  of  tlie  Grecian  seas,  he 
fiionvs.  ^'"Pt  arrned  vessels  in  constant  employ;  and  his  measures  were  so 
Hal.  Antiq.     vigorous  and   judicious  that  he  established  security   thioughout    the 

Rom.  1.5.  '  ...  i-   1        •  1 

,^'gcan.     Hence  Jie  has  the  credit,   among  historians,  ot  having  been 
iltiTodot.  !.i.  the  first  Grecian  prince  who  acquired  the  sovereinty  of  the  sea.     By 

**  Trfot-omiiov  yap  tstXiTtiaf  IX'"' '^^'  '"''■     ^^e  Lacedaemonian   constilution:     naiTsieu 

it    ui iffi     %aruitr,KOTur.      Plat,     dc     I't:^g.    1.^.      ofjio'tay  KaTt^KCa-fjitfia.  rfOiToiriou  xcc\u^  OibmovfAivu^ 

)).  ()"0'').     Vid.  &  Plat,  de  Leg.  1.  1.  p.  G'H).  Sc     Archid.  p.  00.  t.  '2.  cd.  .\iigfr. 
Aiiblot.   Polit.  1.  7.  c.  2.     So    Isocrates    01 

flieans 
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means  of  his  fleet  he  extended  his  authority  far  among  the  ilands:  he  Tluuyd.  1. 1, 
Mas  respected  throughout  the  coast  of  the  neighhoring  continents;  p'lat. Minos, 
and  he   left  l^eliind  him  a  wide   reputation  for  wisdom,   justice,  and  A'istot.  Po- 

'  '  J  '  )j|-_  J  2.  c.IO. 

pOM'Cr.  Plutarch  vit. 

Before  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  as  that  early  and  able  his- 
torian Thucydides  assures  us,  sucli  had  been  the  excesses  of  piracy, 
that  all  the  shores,  both  of  the  contiuent  and  ilands  of  Greece,  were  Timcyd,  1. 1. 

c  7 

nearly  deserted  :  the  ground  was  cultivated  only  at  a  secure  distance 
from  tlie  sea,  and  there  only  towns  and  villages  were  to  be  found.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  evil  repressed,  than  tlie  active  temper  of  the  Greeks 
led  them  again  to  the  coast :  the  most  commodious  havens  were  occu- 
pied ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  industry,  which  had  before  been 
exerted  in  robbery,  was  turned  to  commerce;  and,  as  wealth  accrued,  1.  i.  c. s. 
towns  were  fortified,  so  as  to  secure  them  against  a  renewal  of  former 
evils. 

In  earlier  times,  however,  some  settlements  had  been  made,  capable 
of  resisting  piiatical  attempts  from  the  sea,  or  incursions  of  wandering 
freebooters  by  land.  S  re  yon,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
claimed,  in  the  civilized  ages,  to  be  the  oldest  town  of  Greece,  A  town 
implies  not  only  an  intention  of  settled  occupancy,  but  also  some  pro- 
vision against  occurrences,  of  whatsoever  kind,  that  might  renew  the 
necessity  of  migration.  Some  municipal  government  is  indispensable. 
The  town  then,  having  more  to  apprehend  than  to  hope  from  any 
political  connection  with  the  rude  people  from  whom  it  sprung,  under- 
takes to  suffice  for  itself,  and  becomes  an  independent  state.  Thus, 
or  at  least  partly  thus,  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Greek  word, 
which  we  commonly  translate  city,  came  to  signify,  together  with  the 
town,  its  municipal  government;  and  when  we  read  in  Grecian  authors 
of  a  city  founded,  it  is  generally  by  the  same  words  implied  that  an 
independent  government  was  established.  A  long  list  of  names  is 
transmitted,  as  of  chiefs  who  ruled  Sicyon  with  that  title  which, 
in  process  of  ages,  acquired  more  precisely  the  same  imi)ort  with  our 
term  of  King.  Hut  this  list  comes  wholly  unwarranted  by  Grecian 
writers  of  best  authority.     The  history  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  is  more- 

VoL.  I.  D  over 
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over  as  uninteresting  as  uncertain  ;   and,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  state 
they  governed  made  little  figure  in  the  aftairs  of  Greece. 

The  luippier  situation  of  Cokixth,  founded  in  a  very  early  age  in 
*  the  neighbourhood  of  Sioyon,  perhaps   prevented  the  growth  of  the 

strah.  1.  s.  elder  town.  Near  the  south-western  point  of  the  neck  that  joins  Pclo- 
p.  375;.  ponnesus  to  northern  Greece,  and  within  the  same  rich  plain  in  which 

Horn.  1.  4;).  Sicyon  Stands,  a  monntain-iidge,  scarcely  three  miles  long,  rises  to  a 
'i> 'e',  i«  hei"ht,  remarkable  even  in  a  country  of  lofty  mountains.  The  summit 
^■5-  is  at  the  northern  extremity  :  three  sides  are  precipices  almost  perpen- 

"NVheelcrs       tljcular:  and,  even  on  the  fourth,  ascent  is  difficult.     Little  beneath 

Joiiiney  into  ' 

Greece,b.(j.  the  pointed  verLcx  is  a  jilentifid  source  of  pure  water;  which,  so  situ- 
ated, might  lielp  the  poets  to  the  fancy  that  there  the  m  inged  horse 

Pind.Olymp.  Pegasus,  drinking,  was  caught  by  Bellerophon.  This  most  advan- 
tageous  and  nearly  inexpugnable  post,  by  the  name  of  Acrocorinthus,^ 

Homer.         became  the  citadel ;  and  at  its  foot  grew  the  town  of  Corinth,  which^ 

lliiid.  ).  2.  .  7-  11  -IT 

V.  ;i7o.  &       as  early  as  Homer  s  time,  Mas  noted  tor  v.eiiith  acquired  by  commerce. 

Tinuyci.  1. 1.  Pqj.  jjy  j,jjjj  it  was  the  key  of  communication  between  northern  and 
southern  Greece;  and  by  sea  it  became,  through  its  ports,  one  on  the 
Saronic,  the  other  on  the  Corinthian  gulph,  the  emporium  for  all  that 
passed  between  the  east  and  the  west,  as  far  as  Asia  on  one  side,  and 

Strab.  1.  8.  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  other ;  tlie  passage  round  the  southern  promon- 
tories of  Peloponnesus  being  so  dangerous,  to  coasting  navigators,  that 
it  was  generally  avoided.  Among  tlic  early  princes  of  Corinth  were 
Sisyphus,  Glaucus,  and  Bellerophon  or  Bcllerophontes ;  names  to  which 
poetry  has  given  fame,  but  not  delivered  down  to  us  objects  of  history. 
The  pretensions  of  Sicyon,  however,  to  superior  anticpiity  among  the 
cities  of  Greece,  are  not  luidisputed  ;  for  Argos,  which  was  certainly 
the  first  to  accjuire  political  eminence,  has  also  been  esteemed,  by  some 
of  the  most  judicious  antiquarians,   to  have  had  the   more  jduusible 

Paufan.l.e.    claim    to   the  earliest  origin.     It   is   said    to  have   been  founded  by 

'''  Inachus,  son  of  the  ocean;  a  title  which,    in  the  language  of  tlie  age, 

might  possibly  impi}'  that  the  bearer  came  from  beyond  sea,  nobody 

knew  whence;  or  i)erhaj)s  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mhich  is  said  to 

Piod.  1.  1.      liave  borne,  in  early  times,  the  name  of  Ocean.     But  some  Grecian 

writers 
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M'litcrs  have  doubted  whclher  Inachiis  were  ever  really  the  name  of  a 
man,   or  only  of  a   small   river  near  Argos;  and   these   attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  Phoroneus,  ^\hom  the  other3   call  son  of 
Inachus.     The  age  of  Phoroneus  was  indeed   the  term  beyond  wliich,  P-'at.  Ti- 
as  Plato  assures,  nothing  was  known  of  Greece;  and  the  more  probable  t.  3.  ed  Sei- 
tradition    concerning   the    origin    of    Sicyon    supposed    its   founder,  '"'*"• 
iEgialeus,   cotemporary  and  even  brother  of  Phoroneus. 

The  chronology  of  these  times   will,  however,   l)e   the  subject  of 
future  inquiry ;  Avhich  yet,  it  may  here  be  confessed,   cannot  lead  to 
certainty.     It  has  been   computed  by  chronologers,  who  have  found 
credit  M'ith  some  of  the  most  learned  even  of  the  present  age,    that  Blair's Cluo- 
Sicyon  was  founded  two  thousand  and  eighty-nine  years  before  the  Tables.' 
Christian  era,  and  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  after  the  Flood  ; 
that  the  foundation  of  Argos  followed  after  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  and  that  the  reign  of  INIinos  in  Crete  was  still 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.     Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  conjecture,  far  Newton's 
more  consonant  to  the  most  authoritative  traditions  concerning  the  ^^■■°""^"sy- 
train  of  events,   is,    that  Sicyon  and  Argos  may  have  been  founded 
nearly   together,    about    one   thousand    and    eighty  years    before   tlic 
Christian  era,  and  less  than  eighty  before  the  reign  of  JVIinos.     Indeed 
from  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  oldest  poets,  and  all  the  inquiries 
reported  to  us  by  the  most  judicious  Grecian  prose-writers  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  it  appears  rather  probable  that  scarcely 
a  wandering  hunter  had  ever  set  foot  in  Peloponnesus,  so  early  as  the 
period  assigned  by  chronologers,  even  to  the  founding  of  Argos. 

But  towns  are  not  usually  at  once  built,  and  a  new  state  formed,  by 
tlie  natives  of  a  country.  In  the  more  common  course  of  things  they 
grow  so  imperceptibly,  that  not  a  rumor  of  their  origin  can  remain. 
The  accounts,  therefore,  which  refer  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece  to  particular  eras  and  particular  persons,  mark  them 
for  colonies.  Indeed,  amid  all  the  darkness  and  intricacy  of  early  Sep  lleio- 
Grecian  history,  we  find  a  strong  concurrence  of  testimony  to  a  few  couut  of  tlic 
piincipal  facts.     It  was  a  received  opinion,  among  the  most  informed  I'ylasgKins, 

...  '  '^  Iliiicydidess 

and  judicious  Grecian  writers,    that  Greece  was  originally   held   by  Innodiu-- 
Uarbarians;  a  term  appropriated,  in  the  fiorisliing  ages  of  the  nation,  ArisioU.>'°' 

1)  2  as 
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and  most       as  a  definition  for  all  people  who  were  not  Greeks.     Among  the  uncer- 
Suabo  h7    *^'"  traditions  of  various  hords,  who  in  early  times  overran  the  country, 

p.  3'2i.  and    tj^g  PELASGiA>f  name  is  eminent.    Tiiis  name  may  be  traced  back  into 

b.  y.  p.  4(/ ! .  ...  ^ 

Thucyd.  1. 1.  Asia :  it  is  found  in  the  ilands  ;  and  the  people  who  bore  it  appear 

]i^     n  ]"   *^  hs-ve  spred  far  on  the  continent  of  Europe,   since  they  are  reckoned 

V.  347. 1. 10.  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy.    It  was  very  generally  acknow- 

V.  4-,;9.  &       leered,    as  the  accurate  and    judicious    Strabo   assures   us,    that  the 

&30I.  *       Pelasgians  were  antiently  est;iblished  all  over  Greece,  and  that  they 

Odyss.  1.  lo.   ^vere  the  first  people  who  became  powerful  there.     Consonant  to  this 

Herod.  1. 5.    we  find  every  mention  of  the  Pelasgians  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides; 

c]  136.  1.  7.    f'oi'fi  the  former  of  whom  we  learn,   that  Pelasgia  Mas  once  a  general 

^•■'--      ,      name  for  the  country.    But  a  passage  of  the  poet  Jischylus  concerning 

p.  svi.  this  people,  for  its  antiquity,  its  evident  honesty,  its  probability,  and 

'Vi'aifrRoni'  ^^^  consistency  with  all  other  remaining  evidence  of  best  authority, 

l.i.strab.1.5.  appears  to  deserve  particular  notice.     The  Pelasgian  princes,  he  says, 

k  L7.'pr327.  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  together 

^^M^*^  '*^'    with  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  far  as  the  river  Strymon  eastward,  and 

iEscliyl.         the  sea  beyond  the  Dodona?an  mountains  westward.    Peloponnesus  wa* 

p.  3i().ed.     not  peopled  60  early  :  for  Apis,  apparently  a  Pelasgian  chief,  crossing 

II.  Steph,       j]jg  Corinthian  gulph  from  jEtolia,  and  destroying  the  wild  beasts,  first 

made  that  peninsula  securely  habitable  for  men;  and  hence  it  had  from 

him  its  most  antient  name  Apia. 

It  appears  that,  in  a  very  remote  period,  some  revolutions  in  Egypt, 

■whose  early  transactions  are  otherwise  little  known  to  us,  compelled  a 

large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  seek  forein  settlements''.     To 

this  event  probably  Crete  owed  its  early  civilization.     Some  of  the  best 

supported  of  antient  Grecian  traditions  relate   the   establishment  of 

Egyptian   colonies  in  Greece;  traditions   so   little  accommodated  ta 

national  prejudice,  yet  so  very  generally  received,   and  so  perfectly 

consonant  to  all  known  history,  that,  for  their  more  essential  circum- 

"  That  such  revolutions,  and  more  par-  the    pprsons    principally    concerned.      See 

ticularly    that    such    migralions   happened,  Shucktord's  Connection  of  ijaered  and  I'ro- 

appears   not  doubtful,    tho    tiie    investiga-  fane  History,  and  Bryant's  Analysis  of  An- 

tors  of  F.gyptian  antiquities  disagree  about  tieiit  I\Iylhology. 
botli  the  cii'cuinstances  of  these  events,  and 

stances, 
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stances,  they  seem  unquestionable  '*.  These  settlers  of  course  brought 
with  them  many  oriental  traditions;  which,  in  process  of  ages,  through 
the  unavoidable  incorrectness  of  oral  delivery,  became  so  blended  with 
early  Grecian  story,  that,  when  at  length  letters  came  into  use,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  what  was  properly  and  originally 
Grecian,  and  Avhat  had  been  derived  from  Phcnicia  or  Egypt.  Hence 
the  abundant  source,  and  hence  the  unbounded  scope  of  Grecian  fable. 
Hence  too  the  variety  of  ingenious  but  discordant  fancies  of  so  many 
learned  men,  concerning  the  truths  which  probably  lie  everywhere  con- 
cealed under  the  alluring  disguise,  but  which  will  also  probably  for  ever 
evade  any  complete  detection. 

With  all  the  intricacy  of  fable,  however,  in  which  early  Grecian 
history  is  involved,  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation  from  a  mixture  of 
the  Pehisgian,  and  possibly  some  other  barbarous  hords,  with  colonies 
from  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  seems  not  doubtful.     Argos,  according  to  Thncyd.  1. 1, 
all  accounts,  Avas  an  Egyptian  colony.     We  are  told  that  the  first  chief,  *^"  ^' 
wliether  Inachus  or  Phoroneus,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  name, 
brought  the  wild  natives  of  the  neighbourhood  to  submit  to  his  govern-  pausan.  I  2 
meut,  introduced   some  form  of  religion   among  them,  and  made  a  '^^  .^^• 
progress  toward   their  civilization.     We  can  little  expect  objects  for 
history  among  traditions  concerning  the  early  state  of  such  a  colony. 
But  the  successors  of  Phoroneus  have  aflbrded  ample  matter  for  fable; 
which  yet  avc  find  universally  tinged  with  some  reference  to  Egypt  and 
the  East.     lo,  daughter  of  one  of  those  princes,   but  of  which  is  not  ^schyl. 
agreed,  had,  according  to   poetical  report,  an  amour   with  the  srod  Prometb. 

1       ■  ,       ,  •  y  ,    •  •        ,  ,  *         ed  Danaid. 

Jupttcr,  was  by  hnn  transrormed  into  a  cow,  in  that  shape  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  there  became  a  goddess.  Herodotus  gives  no  impro- 
bable account,  if  not  of  the  origin  of  this  fiction,  yet  of  the  origin  of 
its  connection  with  Grecian  story;  and,  as  it  serves  to  mark  the 
jnanners  of  the  age,  it  may  be  worth  relating.  Some  Phenician  mer- 
chants, he  says,  brought  a  cargo  of  the  manufactures  of  their  country  IlerocL 
to  Argos.     The  Grecian  women,  eager  to  procure  toys  and  utensils 

•♦  They  are  coiifirnied  by  the  concurring     Siculus,  wth  the  added  evidence  of  the  po- 
tcstinionies  pariicuhuly  of  Herodotus,  I'laio,     pular  poets  A.bcbylus  aiid  Euripides. 
Aristotle,  Isocriites,  Strubo,  and  Diodorus 

■which 
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vliiirh  llicir  own  towns,  yet  without  manufactures,  did  not  furnish, 
(•;une  in  numbers  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Phenicians,  to  whom  Momcn 
were  in  the  East  very  profitable  merchandize,  having  allured  or  forced 
many  into  their  vessels,  and  among  them  lo,  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
the  district,  sailed  away''. 

Among  the  kings  of  Argos  also  we  find  another  personage  of  great 

Schol.  rifi        fame  in  poetry,  the  Egyptian  Danaiis,  whose  fifty  daughters,  it  is  .said, 

Iliad  married  on  the  same  day  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  Jigyptus,  king 

of  Egypt,  and  all,  except  liypermnestra,  wife  of  Lynceus,   killed  their 

husbands  on  the  wedding-night.     Of  this  family  too  we  have  some 

Isocrat  circumstances  related  which  characterize  the  times.     Danaiis,  through 

Helen.cn-      whatsoever  cause,    for  reports  are  various,  finding  his  situation  uneasy 

in  Egypt,  imbarked  with  his  family  and  what  followers  he  could  collect, 

to  seek  a  settlement.     Failing  in  an  attempt  to  establish  his  colony  in 

Diodor.  1.5.    the  iland  of  Rhodes,  he  proceeded  to  Peloponnesus,  and  landed  near 

'i,,^^'  ,  Arpos,  where  Gelanor  then  reigned.     The  favor  with  which  he  was 

.Eschyl.  °_    '  ... 

Daiiaid.  received  by  the  rude  inhabitants,  or  which  he  had  the  art  quickly  to 

^'jQ  ''  ""   acquire  among  them,  was  so  extraordinary,   that  it  inspired  him  with 

the  confidence  to  demand  the  sovereinty  of  the  state  as  his  legal  right. 

His  claim,  according  to  the  tradition  transmitted  to  us,   had  no  better 

foundation  than  a  pretended  descent  from  tlie  Argian  princess,  whose 

story  has  been  just  related.    But  if  an  Egyptian  colony  had  before  been 

established  at  Argos,  an  Egyptian  prince  might  have  other  pretensions 

to  interest,  or  even  to  command  there.     A  different  cause  is,  however, 

reported  for  his  favor  with  the  people.    The  Argians  were  so  uninformed 

Strab.  1.  8.      that,  upon  the  failure  of  spontaneous  fountains,  they  often  suffered  for 

p.  371.  want  of  water;  tho  the  ground,    on  which  the  city  stood,  abounded 

with  excellent  springs  at  little  depth.     Danaiis  taught  them  to  dig 

weils.    The  boon  was,  in  a  hot  climate  particular!}',  of  high  importance, 

The  temper  of  the  Greeks  was  warm:  admiration  and  gratitude  became 

the   ruling  passions    at  Argos,  and    produced  an  inclination   tOMard 

''  Tliat  tlicscwrrc  piobablccircumstaiices  ever,  does  not  at  all  impugn  llie  credibility 
we  may  judge  from  a  similar  story,  related  of  llerodotus's  anecdote,  who  leaves  it 
of  diflerent  persons,  by  Homer,  Odyss.  1. 15,  wholly  unaccounted  for  how  the  stolen 
Mr.  Bryant  derives  the  story  of  lo  from  a  princess  should  acquire,  in  a  forcin  countr)', 
very  dilferuut  origin.    His  supposition,  how-     the  reputation  of  a  goddcso. 

Danaiis 
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Datiaiis  so  \iolcni,  that  f  iclanor  was  constrained  to  admit  him  peace-  Pausan.  ut 
ablv  to  i)leatl  liis  right  to  the  sovereinty,  before  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  held  for  tlic  pur|)ose,  in  the  fields  without  the  city.  The  dis- 
pute, ho^\■ever,  was  so  equally  maintained,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
ilcft'v  the  decision  till  the  morrow.  -By  daybreak,  according]}^  the 
jicople  were  crowding-  out  of  the  gate,  -when  a  wolf  from  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains  caught  their  attention,  while  he  attacked  a  herd,  grazing 
near  the  city-wall,  and  killed  the  bull.  This  was  taken  as  an  omen 
declaring  the  divine  will:  the  wolf  was  interpreted  to  signify  the 
stranger,  the  bull  their  native  prince,  and  the  kingdom  M'as  adjudged 
to  Danaiis.  Whatever  credit  we  give  to  the  circumstances  of  these 
and  similar  stories,  they  convey  to  us  at  least  the  idea  which  the 
succeeding  Greeks  had  of  the  manners,  as  well  as  of  the  history,  of 
their  ancestors.  Probably  ihey  are  not  wholly  unfounded  :  certainly 
thej'  are  not  the  invention  of  adulation  and  partiality;  and  they  are 
the  only  memorials  remaining  to  characterize  those  early  ages. 

The  people  of  Argos,  at  the  arrival  of  Danaiis,  Averc,   according  to  ^sdiyi. 
iEschylus,  Pelasgians,  and  subjects  of  a  prince  whose  dominion  extended      3"^  ^^(j 
over   all    Greece,    includi^^g  Epirus    and   Macedonia.     Probably  the  ll.Steph. 
Egyptian  colony  of  Inachus  or  Phoroneus,   little  numerous,  had   been 
unable  to  maintain   itself  in  independency  against  the  antient  chief 
of  so  extensive  a  territory.     But  Danaiis  made  his  establishment  firm  : 
lie  transmitted  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity;  and  such  was  the 
prevalence  of  his  ])0\vcr  and  fame  in  Peloponnesus,  that,  according  to 
Euripides,  the  people  of  that  peninsula,  before  called  Pelasgians,  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Danaiins,  which  remained  to  Homer's  age'*. 

Danaiis  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereinty  of  Argos  by  Lynceus,  his  Pansan.  1.  !?*. 
son-in-law,  an  Egyptian  born.     Acrisius,  grandson  of  LynccuS;.  most  ]ip,.o'(io( 

Aa)»o;,    0  rinrixtmei  Sv;  xTifut  7ra.tnf,  Yli>MCyii  «ti  ccKKii  ^ccp^afot,  b.  9.  p.  410.    But 

?.}\iur  in;' Af-ya^,  uHHTcv'lti^ov  ■?ro\ni'  Ovid    and  Virgil,   i^oth  much  versed  in  tlie 

Ui\u(7yiurai;  0  om^ao-fxtjoti;  tovpt  antient  Grecian  traditions,   frequently  use 

AciTOc/i?  xa?.ufl-Gai  xo/Aav  t^nx  ut  'E^.Aao'a.  the  Fcldsgiati   name   as    synonymous    with 

Strab.  1.5.  |\221.&  1.8.  p.371.  Greek;  and  by  the  higher  authority  of  Eury- 

j5ischylus  calls  Dunaiis  and  his  l-'!j;yp(ians  pides  we  (ind  Argos  in  Peloponnesus  called 

Barbariun.s,  and  seems  to  consider  the  PeUis-  "Afyo?  nihaa-ytKon  (Phoeniss.  v.  '265).  and   the 

giaiis  as  true  (Weeks.     Strabo,    in  a  later  army  of  the  Seven  before  Thebes.   niAac-yixwi 

age,  speaks  of  the  Pelus^iaiis  as  barbarians  :  rf"»T8fft»,     (Phaniss.  v.  107.) 

knowa 
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known  through  the  poets  as  father  of  the  celebrated  Dar.ae,  -woiihl 
imich  more  on  another  account  demaiul  tlie  notice  of  history,  were  it 
possible  to  trace  and  connect  the  circumstances  of  his  reign.  "We  learn, 
however,  only  from  scattered  mention  of  him,  that  he  acquired  inlhicnce 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  he  gave  form  and 
stability  to  a  very  important  institution  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Greece,  wliich  will  require  more  particular  notice  hereafter,  as  a  prin- 
cipal ethcicnt  in  uniting  and  holding  together,  as  one  people,  the  various 
hostile  tribes  who  occupied  the  country.  By  M'hat  means  his  power 
became  thus  extended  we  are  wholly  uninformed.  Some  confused 
traditions  only,  of  troubles  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  account  for 
its  decay.  Perseus,  son  of  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  is  the  first 
Grecian  recorded  to  posterity,  even  in  poetry  and  fable,  as  great  in 
deeds  of  arms.  He  stands  therefore  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those 
antient  warriors,  whose  names  the  poetical  genius  of  their  country  has 
made  so  singularly  illustrious,  but  whose  actions  almost  wholly  elude 
the  scrutiny  of  history.  Perseus  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of 
]M3-ccna%  v  hich  he  made  liie  capital  of  his  dominion.  Argos  was  still 
governed  by  its  own  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  king,  but 
dependent  upon  the  King  of  IMyccnaj,  who  is  styled  by  Homer,  King 
of  many  ilands,  and  of  all  Argos:  a  term  which,  with  that  author, 
implied  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  The  tragic  poets,  to  whose  pur- 
poses the  vicissitudes  in  the  fortune  of  the  two  cities  Avcre  little 
important,  have,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  frequently  used  the  names 
indifferently  one  for  the  other;  but,  in  history,  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  avoid  the  confusion. 

Cotemporary  with  Perseus  was  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Phrygia,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor;  who,  it  is 
said,  pressed  by  unsuccessful  Mar,  quitted  his  country,  with  the  easiness 
usual  in  those  early  ages,  at  the  head  of  his  partizans,  to  seek  better 
fortune  elsewhere.  Defectively  as  the  circumstances  of  this  prince's 
story  are  transmitted,  and  mingled  with  romantic  fable,  yet  some  of 
the  most  important  remain  strongly  authenticated.  It  appears  that  the 
■western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  preceded  Greece  in  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion. This,  for  which  we  have  many  grounds  of  surmize,  receives 
6  confirmation 
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confirmation  from  the  judicious  and  candid  Thucjdides,  M'lio  relates  Thucyd.  I.  i, 

that,   while  the  Greeks  were  yet  barbarous  and   their  country  poor,  *" 

Pelops,  bringing  with  him  treasures  to  an  amount  before  unknown, 

quickly  acquired  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  native.     We  arc 

farther  informed  by  Polybius,  whose  testimony,  in  itself  Aveighty,  is  Poiyh.  1.  3. 

confirmed  by  Strabo  and  Pausapias,  that  Pelops  Mas  attended   into  ^trub.'l. 8. 

Peloponnesus  by  a  body  of  Achaians  from  Thcssalv,  whom  he  esta-  P-3S3. 

Wished  in  Laconia.     But  we  learn  from  Ilom'er,  that  the  Achaian  name  c.  is.  &  1.  5, 

spred  far  in  the  peninsula ;  for  he  calls  the  x\rgians,  with  all  the  people  j["j,J'  j  „ 

of  the  north-eastern  coast,  Achaians ,  and  he  distinguishes  the  whole  v.  55.9. 

of  Peloponnesus  from  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Achaian  Argos.  Stmb.  1.  s. 

A  large   concurrence  of  tradition    affirms  that  the  Phrygian  prince  D'iocLi.4. 

married  Hippodameia,  dauo-hter  of  (Enomalis,  chief  of  Pisa  in  Eleia,  ^'\^'l:^^- 

B.  C.  993. 
Avhom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovcrcinty  of  that  territory;  and  that  in  the  Jst     ' 

course  of  a  long  reign  he  established  his  influence,  not  so  much  by  wars, 

as  by  the  marriages  of  his  numerous  issue,  and  by  his  wise  conduct, 

assisted,  however,  probably,  b)^  some  terror  of  his  power,  throughout 

the  peninsula;  insomuch  that  it  derived  from  him  the  name  which  it 

retained  so  many  ages,  and  which  is  not  yet  wholly  obsolete  ''. 

Astydameia,  daughter  of  Pelops,  was  married  to  Sthenelus,  king  of  Diod.  1.  i. 

Argos,  son  of  Perseus.     Their  son  and  successor  Eurystheus  is  known  pV„san  1  5 

for  his  enmity  to  Heracles,  or,  as  we  usually  write  M'ith  the  Latins,  '^■'^■i- 

Hercules,   descended  also  from  both  Perseus  and  Pelops.     This  hero, 

the  Grecian  or  the  Theban  Hercules,  as  he  is  often  called  to  distinguish 

him  from  some  great  men  of  other  countries  known  among  the  Greeks 

by  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  of  Alcmena,  -wife  of  ilomci-. 

Amphitryon  king  of  that  city;  but,  according  to  poetical  report,  his  v.  3V4.  & 

father  was  the   2;od  Jupiter.     In  vain  would  history  investi"-ate  the  ^-  '■''•  ^•■*^'''- 
.      ,  r    ,  ,  Odyss.  1.11. 

particulars  of  the  lite  of  this  celebrated  personage;  whose  great  actions,  v.  -i^i. 

'^  The  Genoese  and  Venetians,  in  tlipir  names,  particularly  the  Greek,  that  a  die- 
conquests  in  the  Levant,  totally  clianged  lionary  is  often  wanting  to  ex])lain  what  the 
the  names  of  many  principal  places  of  deformed  appellations  mean.  The  modern 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  fieas;  and  the  Greeks  retain  the  antient  names  almost 
trench  in  all  tluMr  writings,  and,  what  is  universally,  and  generally  with  little  dcvi- 
wtsrse,  in  some  of  the  best  iijaps  extant,  ation,  often  none,  from  the  classical  ortbo- 
Jiave  so  mutilated  and  barbarized  classical  graphy. 

Vol.  L  £  consiancd 
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consigned  to  fame  by  an  ingenious  people  in  a  romantic  age,  have 
been  so  disguised  with  fictitious  ornament,  as  even  to  have  brought  his 
existence  into  question.  I3ut  beside  a  large  concurrence  of  other  testi- 
mony. Homer  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  either  that  there  M'as  such  a 
Grecian  prince,  or  who  and  what  he  was.  He  represents  him,  not  that 
vagabond  unattended  savage,  which  later  poets  have  made  him,  whose 
only  covering  M'as  a  lion's  skin,  whose  only  weapon  a  club  (an  attire 
which  he  rather  owes  perhaps  originally  to  the  statuaries)  and  whose  single 
strength  was  equal  cither  to  the  discomfiture  of  hosts,  or  to  the  labor 
of  a  thousand  hardy  hinds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  prince  commanding 
armies,  which  were  the  ministers  of  his  £>reat  actions.  Yet  while  his 
own  fame,  and  still  more  that  of  his  posterity,  who  became  singularly 
illustrious  in  Grecian  story,  forbid  to  pass  him  unmentioned,  scarcely 
more  can  be  done  than  to  assign  him  his  rank,  as  greatest  among  the 
heroes  of  that  peculiarly  called  the  heroic  age;  who,  prompted  by  a 
spirit  similar  to  what  many  ages  after  animated  the  northern  and  western 
nations,  devoted  themselves  to  toil  and  danger  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind and  the  acquisition  of  honest  fame ;  opposing  oppressors,  and 
relieving  the  oppressed,  M'herever  they  were  to  be  found,  and  bearing 
thus  the  sword  of  universal  justice,  while  governments  were  yet  too 
■weak  to  wield  it  '*. 


**  Respice  vindicibus  pacatum  viribus  orbem, 
Qua  latatn  Nereus  caenilus  ambit  humum. 
Se  tibi  pax  terra,  tibi  se  tuta  oequora  debent : 
Implcsti  meritis  Solis  utranique  doinuin. 

Ovid.  Epist.  Deian.  Here. 
An  ingenious  attempt  to  elicit  history  names.  It  is  however  well  known  thai  the 
from  the  poetical  traditions  concerning  the  Greeks  continually  altered  forein  names,  to 
GrecianHercules,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.Samucl  accommodate  them  to  thtir  own  pronunti- 
^lusgrave's  Dissertation  on  Grecian  Mytho-  ationand  to  the  inflexions  of  their  language: 
logy.  Remaining  testimonies  concerning  the  sometimes  they  translated  them;  and  some- 
eastern  heroes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  times,  by  a  less  violent  change,  by  the  trans- 
the  same  name,  arc  collected  in  Jlr.Bryanl's  position  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two. 
System  of  Anticnt  Mythology.  It  is  truly  reduced  them  to  bear  intirely  a  Grecian 
observed  by  Dr.  Musgrave,  that  the  name  appearance,  with  a  meaning  however  totally 
Heracles  bears  all  appearance  of  being  ori-  diftorcnt  from  the  original.  Mr.  Bryant  has 
ginally  Grecian,  formed  by  the  same  analogy  collected  instances  of  all  these  circum- 
us   Diodes,  Athenocks,   and  other  Greek     stances. 

8  The 
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The  hatred  of  Eurysthciis,  whicli    pursued  Hercules  through  life, 
vas  continued,  aflcr  his  death,  to  his  children  and  friends.     Cbnipelleti 
to  ;  quit  Peloponnesus,  they  found    a  generov'is  reception  ;it   Athens.  Herod.  1. 9. 
TheAro-ian  monarch  invaded  Attica,  but,    in  a  battle  with  the  Athc-  ?,:'~^'  ,  , 

°  /  1  liucyd.  1.  T. 

nians,  \ras  defeated  and  slain.     This  event  made  way  for  new  honors  t'-  9- ' 
and  power  to  the  family  of  Pelops.    Atreus,   son  of  that  prince,   and  p/"qs  t'T°" 
uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had    been    intrusted    by   his    nephew  with    the  '-'^-  '^"gfr. 

Htrab   1  8 

regency  of  his  Peloponnesian  dominions  during  the  Attic  expedition,  p.  377.' 

On  the   death  of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  assumed    the    sovereinty;    the  |^'°''-^"^- 
greatness  of  his  connections,  and  the  popularity  of  his  character  (such 

is   the  opinion  Mhicli  Thucydides  professes)   precluding  competition.  Tlmcyd.  1. 1. 

The    claims  of  the   Perseid  and   Pelopid   families,  thus    by  ri<?ljt   or  '^-  -^• 

»/         o  Sti'ab,  I   S 

violence,  united  in  the  house  of  Pelops,  extended  over  all  or  nearly  all  p.  35.9. 
Peloponnesus.     Eleia  had  been  inherited  from   Q^nomaiis.     Laconia,   ""'1' '•  2. 

.  .  '      V.   Iji  .5. 

including,  according  to  Strabo,  great  part  of  Messenia,  was  occupied  Strab.  i.  s. 
by  the  colonies  from  Phrygia  and  Thessaly  Avhich  had  followed  the  1'iiusa.n.  1.5. 
fortune  of  Pelops,    Achaia,   then  called  iEcialos,    or  ./Eg-ialeia,    with  ^- ^- ^  i-7. 

^,      .      ,  .    ,  »  '  °  '  <:.  I.    Iliad, 

Cornith,  v/as  of  the  particular  domain  of  jVIycena;.     Still  several  cities  1.  2.  v.  570. 

of  Peloponnesus   had  each    its   chief,    presiding  over  its   municipal  ^''^^^"-l-^. 

government;  and  the  degree  of  dependance  of  these  u])on  the  para-  H'^mer. 

mount  soverein,  was  little  exactly  defined  by  either  compactor  custom:  v.  is'5.  &' 

but  the  superiority  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Pelops  in  rank,  and  liis  "'^'J'. ^* 

claim  to  military  command,  appear  to  have  been  undisputed.     Under  v.  y6'.  &seq. 

these  advantageous   circumstances    the  Argian   scepter  devolved   to  xhucyd  i  1 

Agamemnon,  son  or  <rrandson  of  Atreus  ;  for  the  succession  is  variously  *^-  9- 

,.  .       .      ,  .'  .  .  ^   Isocr.  Pa- 

related''.     Tradition  is,  however,  uniform  concerning  a  circumstance  nath.  p.  4.72, 

of 

''  Homer  says  that  the  scepter,  presented  viviiig  brothers,  which  in  after-ages  filled 

from    Jupiter  by  Mercury  to  Pelops,   was  the   scenes  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  found 

given  by  him  to  Atreus,   who  at  his  death  place  even  in  the  narration  of  grave  liisto- 

left  it  to  Thyestes,  who  bequeathed  it,  with  rians.     The  flight  of  Atreus  from  his  father's 

the  sovereinty  of  all  Argos  and  many  ilaiids,  residence,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Chry- 

to  .Agamemnon  (1).    lie  mentions  nothing  sippus,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Thucydides 

of  the  murder  of  Chrysippus,  eldest  son  of  (2),  but  nothing  further.     The  scholiast  on 

Pelops,  by  Atreus,  nor  of  a,ny  of  those  hor-  Ilonicr  (3)  reports,  that  Atreus,  dying,  bc- 

rors  of  domestic  discord  between  the  sur-  qucalhcd     his    kingdom     to     his    brother 

(!)  Iliad.  1.2.    V.  :03.  (i)  Tlmcyd.    1.1.  c.  9.  0)  Iliad.  1.2.   y.ior. 

E  2  Thyestes, 
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B  C  <)1Q    ^^    "lore    historical    impcitance;    an    accession    of   fortune,    wliich 
K.  brought   all  the   southc-rn  part  of  Peloponnesus  under  the  dominion 

1198.  B.     of  Agamemnon. 

The  city  of  Lacf.d.t^mon,  otherwise  called  Sparta,  was  founded  at 
a  period  beyond  certain  memorials.  It  appears  from  Homer  to  have 
been  among  the  most  considerable  of  the  remote  ages,  but  is  little 
knoAvn  for  any  renrarkable  personages  or  events  till  the  reign  of 
Tyndareus,  whose  wife,  the  poetical  Lcda,  was  mother  of  the  celebrated 
brothers  Castor  and  Polydeuces,  or,  as  the  Romans  abbreviated  the 
name,  Pollux,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  sisters  Clytemnestra  and 
Helen.  The  brothers,  afterwartl  for  their  heroic  deeds  deified  and 
numbered  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  died  in  early  manliood.  The 
.sisters  were  married,  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon,  and  Helen  to  his 
brother  IMenelaiis.  Thus,  by  inheritance  through  these  princesses,  a 
large  and  valuable  domain  accrued  to  the  house  of  Pelops.  The  com- 
mand  of  Lacedajmon  was  given  to  Menelaiis.  But  the  time  to  M'hieh 
we  now  approach  being  distinguished  by  that  very  celebrated  event  the 
Trojan  war,  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Grecian  history,  it  m  ill  be 
necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the  account  of  Peloponnesus, 
to  take  such  a  view,  as  remaining  memorials  will  inable  us  to  take,  of 
the  rest  of  Greece. 

Thjestes,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  his  grandsons  by  his  son  Pleisthencs,  \\'ho 

it  to  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  on  his  at-  died  young.     The  general  notoriety  only,  it 

taining  manhood,   and  that  Thyestcs  faith-  should  seem,  of  tlie  parentage  of  Agamem- 

fully  executed  the  trust.    vEscliylus,  Strabo,  non    iu    Homer's    age    could     occasion   his 

and  Pausanias  agree  witii  the  sclioliast  (i)  neglect  to  particularize  it,  when  he  has  so 

in  calling  Agamemnon  and  Menelaiis  sons  cafefully  recorded    the  pedigrees  of  many 

of  Atreus.     Others  (5)  have  supposed  them  inferior  personages. 

(4)  ^sclijl.    Agamem,     Slrab.  1.  8.  p.  3ri?,    Pausan.  1.  3.    c.  1.  (5)  Clem.  Alei.  in  Strom. 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  the  nortliern  Prov'inccs  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to 
the  Trojan  JVar.  Thessaly:  Teinpc :  Deucalion's  Flood:  Centaurs: 
Jason:  Argonauiic  Expedition.  Ba^otia :  Flood  of  Ogyges :  Thebes. 
jEtolia.  Attica:  Cecrops :  Athens:  JEgeus:  Theseus:  jlriadne. 
Improvement  of  the  Athenian  Government  by  Theseus.  The  Athe- 
nians the  fir  St  civilized  People  of  Greece. 

Of  the  provinces  without  the  peninsula,  the  \\vo  whose  fruitfalness 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  emigrants,  were  Thessaly  and 
EcEOTiA;  and  these  weve  under  very  peculiar  natural  circumstances. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  former  runs  the  river  Peneius,  wliich, 
receiving,  in  its  course  along  the  plain,  many  smaller  streams  and  the 
overflowings  of  two  considerable  lakes,  forces  its  way  into  the  sea, 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Tempe,  between  the  mountains  Olympus 
and  Ossa.  A  country  thus  abounding  with  waters,  and  inclosed  by 
mountains,  could  not  but  be  subject  to  inundations.  Herodotus,  Ucrod  ]  r 
whom,  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions,  Strabo  has  not  disdained   «;•  '-.9. 

Strab.  1.  8. 

to  follow,  relates  a  tradition  that  Thessaly  was  originally  one  vast  lake,   p. 400. 

without  visible  outlet;  till  an  earthquake,  rending  Olympus  from  Ossa, 

formed  the  valley  of  Tempe.     Still,  however,  the  frequency  of  smaller 

floods  appears  to  have  cooperated  with  that  fruitfulness  of  soil,  which 

invited  rapine,  in  making  Thessaly  yet  more  subject  to  revolutions  iu 

its  population  than  any  other  Grecian  province;  and  hence  perhaps 

Homer  was  the  better  inabled  to  attribute  to  his  hero,  Achilles,  \hc   piaf  de  nrp. 

principal  chieftain  of  those  i)arls  at  th.e  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the   '■  3-  p-^'"- 

honor  of  having  a  goddess  for  his  mother,  and  tor  his  fatlicr  a  mortal   v.  11. 1.  kJ. 

indeed,  but  only  second  in  descent  from  Jupiter.  "• 

Thessaly  was,  however,  unless  we  should  except  Crete,  the  oldest 
object  of  poetical  story  and  popular  tradition  of  any  part  of  Greece; 
and,  had  we  means  of  investigation,  were  perhaps  the  worthiest  of 
historical  curiosity.     We   read   of  kings  there,   who   extended   their 

dominion 
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dominion  soutliward  as  far  as  the  Connlliian  isthmus,   and  wlio  left 

Plat.  Mcnoii.  nionunicnts  of  their  v  isdom  that  survived  almost  all  memory  of  their 

Hip.  I\liij.       power.     These  will  require  our  future  notice,     Thessaly  was  always 

Xi-iidnli' de     ^^"^""'^  f"'"  ''^s  horses,  and  for  the  turn  of  its  people  to  horscmansliij) ; 

venal,  c.  1.     mIucIi  the  storv  of  the  centaurs  apparently  indicates  toliave heen  earlier 

known  there  than  elsewhere  in  Greece.     WhcLhcr  those  poetical  people 

were  native  Thessalians,  or  Ibreiii  invaders  who  settled  in  Thessaly,  the 

traditionary  character  of  the  centaur  Chiron  seems  to  imply  that  they 

Avere  a  people  superior  i,i  accpiirements  to  the  southern  Greeks  of  their 

age".     In  Thessaly  also,  at  the  port  of  lolcus,  we  are  told,  Avas  made 

the  first  successful  attempt  to  build  a  ship  of  size  superior  to  what  had 

before  been  known  ;  and  thence  sailed  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the 

Argonauts.     Tho  we  do  not  believe  all  the  romantic,  and  still  less  the 


*"  The  most  iiiquibilive  and  judicious  of 
llie  antient  antiquarians  appear  to  have  been 
at  a  loss  wliat  to  think  of  the  Centaurs. 
Strabo  calls  lliem  uy^iit  n  (pv^of  (1),  a  mode 
of  expression  implying  his  uncertainty  about 
them,  while  he  gives  them  an  epithet  for 
which  no  reason  appears.  Ilesiod  (2)  and 
Homer  never  speak  of  them  as  a  savage 
race,  and  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of 
their  equine  form;  wliich,  if  not  an  l'"-gyp- 
tian  invention,  has  been  found  out  by  the 
ingenuity  of  later  ages.  The  scholiast  on 
Homer  indeed  says  that,  where  Nestor,  in 
the  tirst  book  of  the  Iliad  (3),  speaks  of 
n)ountain  beasts  destroyed  by  Theseus,  he 
means  the  Centaurs;  but  this  interpretation 
seems  violently  far  fetched,  and  as  unwar- 
ranted as  unnecessary,  while  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  tlieir  common  acceptation  is 
obvious,  and  perfectly  consonant  to  every 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  age. 
Xor  does  tiie  scholiast  seem  better  founded 
in  supposing  that  the  Centaurs  are  intended, 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  (4),  under 
the  description  of  hairy  wild  beasts  of  mount 
I'llion.  In  the  Odyssec  (5)  we  find  the 
centaur  Eurytion,  whose  very  name  imports 

(1)  Strab.  !.  9.  p.  439.         (2)  So.  Here.  v.  184. 


a  respectable  character,  mentioned  with  tho 
honorable  epithet  iya.x>,vTii,  not  likely  to  be 
given  to  one  of  a  tribe  fit  to  be  described 
by  the  gross  appellations  of  niountain-ljeasts 
and  hairy  savages.  lie  behaved  ill;  but  it 
was  in  great  company;  and  it  is  c.\pressly 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, the  consequence  of  accidental  drunk- 
enness. The  story  indeed  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  poet  as  an  instiince  that 
persons  of  highest  rank  and  most  respect- 
able character,  if  they  yield  to  intemper- 
ance, reduce  themselves,  for  the  time,  to  a 
level  with  tiie  lowest  and  most  profligate, 
and  are  liabk  to  suflVr  accordingly.  Pindar 
in  his  3d,  <ilh,  and  9th  Pythian  Odes,  and 
3d  Nemean,  describes  the  Centaur  Chirou 
as  a  most  parado.xical  being,  which  yet,  in 
the  fourth  Pythian,  he  has  defined  in  two 
words,  ^r,f  Sir^f,  a  godlike  wild  beast.  But 
even  iu  Xcnophon's  time,  it  should  seem, 
the  term  Centaur  did  not  of  itself  discrimi- 
nate the  imaginary  animal  half-man  and 
b;ilf-horse;  for  that  author,  wanting  to  par- 
ticularize such  animals,  never  calls  them 
simply  Centaurs,  but  always  Ilippocentaurs, 
Horse-centaurs.    See  Cyropaed.  b.  4. 


(3)  T.  ii68. 


(1)  V.  743. 


(6)  I.  81.  V.  295. 

impossible 
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impossible  tales,  M'hich  poets,  and  even  some  grave  historians,  liave  told 
of  tliose  famous  adventurers;  tho  we  are  aware  of  the  mixture  of  eastern 
tradition  with  early  Grecian  histor}',  of  the  unavoidable  confusion  of 
chronology  through  a  long  course  of  oral  delivery,  and  of  the  blending 
of  events  of  distant  countries  and  different  ages,  yet  it  seems  unreason- 
able to  discredit  intirely  the  Argonautic  expedition;  which  on  the 
authority  of  antient  writers,  and  with  perfect  consonance  to  probabi-  Pind. 
lity  and  the  character  of  the  times,  may  be  fairly  related  thus.  Jason,  ]),,„i.  i'4_ 
a  young  man  of  high  birth,  high  spirit,  and  superior  bodily  accomplish-  ''•  ^'*  , 

•'  °.  ="  ,.,..  -^  *  Justin.  1  42. 

ments,  circumstances  which  excited  a  jealousy  that  made  his  situation  c.  2. 

uneasy  at  home,  was  ambitious  of  conducting  a  pirating  expedition, 

then   an  honorable  undertaking,   to  a  greater  distance  than  any  had 

ventured  before  him.     "With  the  assistance  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 

his  uncle,  M'ho  was  prince  of  the  district,  and  of  the  skill  of  a  Pheniciaii 

mechanic,   he  built  a  vessel  larger  than  had  hitherto  been  common 

among  the  Greeks.     His  own  rank  and  character,  together  with  the  B.  C.  937. 

fame  of  his  ship,  induced  young  men  of  distinction  from  other  parts  of  ^^• 

Greece    to    join   in   the   adventure.      They   directed   their   course  to   ^-^■-'-  ^• 

Colchis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea;  a  country  in  some  Herodof. 

degree  civilized;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  stnib'^l.^i'^' 

abounding  in  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  iron.     They  encountered  many  P-  *j- 

difficulties,  and  suffered  some  loss;  and  their  success  upon  the  whole 

appears  doubtful;  but,   in  one  great  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  atje, 

their  chief  at  least  was  gratified:  the  princess  Mcdcia,  daughter  of  tlie 

king  of  tiie  country,  Mcnt  off  with  him  and  passctl  into  Greece.     It 

Avas  a  practice  of  the  Colchians,  as  m'C  are  told  by  Strabo  and  Arrian,  Sfmb.  I.  11. 

to  collect  gold  on  mount  Caucasus,   by  extending  fleeces  across  the  P-'^^^^- 

°  -^  *  An  Kin  de 

beds  ot    the   torrents:    as   the    water    passed,    tlie    metallic   particles  Bell  Mi- 
remained  intanglcd  in  the  wool.     Hence,  according  to  those  informed  '  '"''^'' 
and  judicious  writers,  the  adventure  was  named  the  expedition  of  the 
golden  fleece. 

BcEOTiA  was  under  natural  circumstances  yet  more  extraordinary  Strab.  1.  9, 
than  Thcssaly.     It  is  a   vale,  full  of  subterranean  caverns,  and  pecu-  ^'  "*^^^' 
liarly  subject  to  cartlupiakcs.     The  surrounding  mountains   pour  in 
their  streams  on  all  sides,  forming  rivers  and  lakes,  without  any  sucli 

advautageoua 
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advantageous  and  permanent  outlet  as  the  valley  of  Tcmpe  gives  to 
tlie  waters  of  Thessaly.  By  tlie  concussions  of  the  earth  watercourses 
were  stopped,  and  the  stream  found  a  new  channel,  sometimes  under- 
ground ;  even  lakes  were  laid  dry  and  new  lakes  formed,  and,  with  the 
cultivated  country,  towns  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waters.  The  flood 
of  Ogyges  was  probably  an  inundation  in  this  country,  unusually 
destructive,  which  drove  all  the  inhabitants,  that  escaped  with  life,  to 
seek  safety  in  the  adjoining  hilly  province  of  Attica.  The  flood  of 
Deucalion  was  a  calamity  of  the  same  kind  in  Thessaly,  or,  according 
Aristot.  to  Aristotle,  rather  in  the  western  provinces  about  Dodona  and  the 

1.  J.  c.  14.°  liver  Achelous.  Indeed  the  same  season  might  j)roduce  similar  con- 
sequences in  both;  and  tlic  ignorance  of  aftertimes,  confounding  the 
traditions  of  these  inundations  with  the  imperfect  reports  remaining 
concerning  the  general  deluge,  ])roduced  that  field  for  fable  and 
poetical  inventioji,  of  which  Grecian  ingenuity  lias  made  such  ample 
use. 

These  natural  calamities,  to  which  Bocotia  was  so  liable,  were  not 

suflicieut  to  induce  the  inhabitants  finally  to  desert  a  country  of  such 

fertility,   or  to  deter  adventurers  from  endeavorino:  to  establish  them- 

B.C.  1045.   selves  there.     Cadmus,  leading  a  colony,  immediately  from  Phoenicia, 

N.  but  originally,  according  to  the  supposition  of  many,  from  Egypt,  is 

.^"^  ,  'i  ^"     said  to  have  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes.     It  appears  indeed 

htralj.  1.  9.  _  *'  '  '  _ 

p.  101.  that,  in  process  of  ages,  Boeotia,  as  well  as  Thessal}',  became  less  subject 

leii.  "iiicoiii.  to  those  desolating  inundations,  A  principal  relief  was  derived, 
according  to  Strabo,  from  the  accidental  forming  of  a  subterranean 
opening,  by  which  the  river  Cephisns,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  lake 
Copais,  formerly  destitute  of  any  known  vent,  were  discharged  into 
the  sea.  No  part  of  C« recce  was  more  fruitful  in  matter  for  fable  and 
poetry  tlian  Thebes.  The  stories  of  Cadmus  himself,  of  Semele, 
Bacchus,  Antiope,  Zethus,  Amphion,  Amphitryon,  Alcmena,  Hercules, 
Laius,  Joeasta,  (Kdipus,  Eteocles,  Polynices,  may  be  red  with  pleasure 
and  advantage  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latiii  poets,  but  scarcely 
elsewhere.  Erom  those  stories,  however,  wc  may  collect  that  Thebes 
M;as,  in  that  remote  age,  one  of  the  niost  florishing  and  powerful  cities 

of 
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of  Greece*'.     The  var  which  it  sustained  against  the   seven  chiefs,  B.  C.  928. 
fiuthenticated  to  us  by  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  made  illustrious  by  the  N". 
tragedy  of  iEschylus,  and  the  epic  poem  of  Statins,  is  tlie  first  instance  pigg"  Op.  & 
of  a  league  among  Grecian  princes,  and  of  anything  approaching  to  Di.  1.  x. 

V.  l6'0. 
regular  v.ar.  H.  i.  4. 

The  JExoLiANS  were,  in  these   early   times,   not  inferior  to  their  '^''IV^' l'^' 
neighbors,    in    civilization,    or   in    consequence  among  the   Grecian  ].  u.  v.  11+. 
people.     Poetry  has  immortalized  their  heroes  Tydeus,  IMeleagcr,  and  ^  ^lj\  '  ^' 
others.     Homer  adverts  in  two  lines,  strongly  marked  by  that  power,  iiiad,  1. 2., 
which  he  singularly  possessed,  of  expressing  the  deepest  pathetic  in  ^'  ^^^' 
the  simplest  terms,  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  family  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
the  country,    as   to  a  story  well   known  among  his    cotemporaries. 
Thoas,   commander  of  the  iEtolian   troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  is 
represented,  not  only  as  a  leader  of  general  merit,  but  for  his  eloquence,  n.  1-  i5. 
remarkable.      Their  towns,   Calydon  and    Pleuron,  were   among   the 
principal  of  Greece.     Hereafter  we  shall  find  great  inferiority  in  the' ^''?^'      * 
comparative  progress  of  the  ^tolians.     The  adjoining  i^eople  of  Acar- 
nania,  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  had  not  the  lionor  of  partaking  in  the 
Trojan  war;  and,  for  some  centuries  after  that  event,  these  western 
provinces  had  little  communication  with  the  rest  of  Greece.     Phocis, 
Poris,  and  Locris,   are  also  without  objects  of  history ;  but  Attica, 
were  it  only  for  its  subsequent  fame,  will  demand  some  notice  of  its 
early  traditions. 

Ogyges  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  king  of  Attica  ;  Blair's 

and  chronologers  have  undertaken  even  to  fix  the  time  of  his  reign.  Chron^ol!" 

It  is  set  by  some  above  two  hundred,  and  by  the  most  moderate  a  '^^^^^  'P 

Hist,  of 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  next  event,  and  even  before  the  Greece  by 

next   name  of  a  man  recorded   in  Attic  history.     But  we  have  no  Despr"eaux. 

assurance  that  even  the   name   of  Ogyges  was   known  to  the  older 

Grecian  authors".     If  anything  can  be  gathered  from  the  traditions 

— Ta  /x/yis-'  £Ti(/.«cr9»?,  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  even  Strabo ;  to  all  of 

TaK  /isya^Kiern  in  Qr,Sx'i  a)a,a<7ut.  whoin, apparently,  he  must  have  occurred  as 

Sophoc.  Ocdip.  Tyr.  v.  1126.  an  object  of  mention,  had  his  story  been  at 

**  Ogyges,  I  believe,  is  not  mentioned  by  all  known  in  their  times,  or  at  least,  had  it 

Ilesiod,   Homer,    Herodotus,    Thucydides,  had  any  credit. 

Vol.  I.  F  concerning 
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concerning  such  a  personage,  reported  by  later  writers  of  best  authority, 

'  it  is  that,  at  some  period  too  far  beyond  connected  history  for  any 

calculation  of  its  date,  a  flood,  desolating  the  rich  fields  of  Bceotia 

over  which  he  reigned,   drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish 

themselves  in  the  adjoining  country  of  Attica;  hilly,  rocky,  and  little 

fruitful ;  yet  preferable  to  the  mountainous  tracts  every  other  way  sur- 

Strab.  1. 9.      rounding  their  former  settlements.     Both  Strabo  and  Pausanias  mention 

Pausaii.  1.9.   ^  tradition,  that  antiently  there  had  been  towns  in  Coeotia  calleil  Athens 

^-  ^*-  and  Eleusis,  which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge.     But  in  the 

very  early  ages  we  find  the  same  names  given  to  various  places,  often 

widely  distant;  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  frequency  and 

extent  of  migration,  while  the  variety  of  language  over  the  world  was 

little.     Thus,  beside  the  Boeotian  Thebes  and  the  vast  capital  of  Upper 

Egypt,  there  were  towns  of  the  same  name  in  Pamphylia,  in  IVIysia,  and 

Strab.  1.  9.     in  Thessaly  :    the  name   of  Larissa  was  yet  more  common  through 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  and,  beside  the  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  there 

was  an  Argo*  in  Thessaly,  another  in  Acarnania,  and  a  fourth  in  Italy. 

Strabo  says  that  Boeotia  was  antiently  called  Ogygia''.     From  the  time 

Eurip.Phoen.  of  Eurii)idcs  at  least  to  that  of  Pausanias,  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 

P,uibdn!l.9.   '1^  Boeotia  was  called  the  Ogygian  gate,   and  Sophocles  calls  the  city 

s  ^1   o  I      O»yo'^^  Thebes :  but  the  early  jEschylus  gives  the  epithet  Ogygian 

Col.  V.  i8i3.  to  Thebes  on  the  Nile;  whence  it  seems  most  likely  that  Egypt  was 

Pers.  V.  39.     ^t*  original  country. 

With  Ogyges,  however,  even  rumor  of  events  in  Attica  ceases,  till 
B.C.  1080.  Cecrops  became  prince  of  the  province;  leading  thither,  according  to 
■^'    ,  the   most    received   and    probable  accounts,    a   colony    from    Egypt. 

According  to  every  account,  he  found  the  natives  a  wild  and  ignorant 
people;  a  circumstance  far  from  adverse  to  his  purpose  of  forming  a 
settlement.  The  country  also,  tlio  not  offering  the  most  alluring 
prospect  to  the  vulgar  covetousncss  of  the  age,  was  yet,  to  tlie  more 

*'  He  adds,  that  it  was  then  under  the  whole  people  descended  from  the  patriarch 

government  of  Cecrops.     It   is  certainly  a  Israel,   may  have  led  to  much  confusion  in 

probable  conjecture    of   the    learned    Mr.  Grecian  tradition.   'I'he  name  Cecrops,  Cra- 

Bryant,  that  the  oriental  manner  of  expres-  iiaus,  Cadmus,  and  others,  open  wide  fields, 

sion,  by  which  a  name  in  the  singular  signi-  for  conjecture,  in  which,  however,  it  were 

fied  a  people,  as   Israel  often  meant  the  little  proper  for  Uie  historian  to  expatiate. 

informed 
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informed  aiitl  penetrating-  eye,  far  from  uninviting.  On  the  verge  of 
a  plain,  watered  by  two  small  streams,  a  haven  presented  itself,  com- 
jnodious  for  the  vessels  of  the  time.  Between  the  streams,  near  their 
junction,  about  three  miles,  from  the  shore  and  five  from  the  haven,  a 
rock,  'rising  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  had  every  advantage  for 
a  fortified  post.  Precisely  this  union  of  circumstances  was  what  the 
early  Greeks  most  desired  for  the  situation  of  a  city.  Such  was  that 
of  Argos,  with  its  citadel  Larissa  and  port  of  Nauplia,  Corinth,  with 
the  Acrocorinthus  and  port  of  Lechsum,  and  many  others ;  and  Edin- 
borough,  M  ith  its  castle-rock  and  its  port  of  Leith,  affords  a  perfect 
exemplification  of  it.  Mountains,  but  not  of  that  formidable  height 
common  through  Greece,  at  some  distance  surrounded  the  plain ; 
which,  tho  not  of  the  first  fertility,  appeared  yet  not  adverse  to  culti- 
vation. Cecrops  occupied  the  rock,  and,  how  far  by  force,  how  far  by 
persuasion,  Ave  arc  not  informed,  he  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
whole  tract  afterward  called  Attica.  He  divided  this  territory  into 
twelve  districts,  with  a  principal  town,  or  rather  perhaps  village,  in  gji-^fj  j  g 
each,  where  he  caused  justice  to  be  administered  according  to  some  P-  ^97. 
salutary  laws  which  he  established  ;  and  he  taught  his  subjects  a  more  Thes. 
regular  and  effectual  mode  of  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Eaotians,  their  only  neighbours,  from  M'hich  even  their  poverty  did 
not  exempt  them  ;  for  in  all  times  neighbor  and  enemy  have,  in  the 
language  of  politics,  been  nearly  synonymous.  The  fortress,  which 
he  made  his  residence,  was  from  his  own  name  called  Cecropia,  and 
Avas  peculiarly  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  goddess, 
•whom  the  Greeks  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Athena,  and  the  Latins 
of  ^lincrva.  Many,  induced  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  port,  and 
expecting  security  both  from  the  fortress  and  from  its  tutelary  deity, 
erected  their  habitations  around  the  foot  of  the  rock;  and  thus  arose 
early  a  considerable  town  which,  from  the  name  of  the  goddess,  was 
called  Athenai,  or,  as  we  after  the  French  have  corrupted  it,  Athens. 

This  account  of  the  rise  of  Athens,  and  of  the  origin  of  its  govern- 
ment,  tho  possibly  a  village,  and  even  a  fortress,  may  have  existed 
Ihere  before  Cecrops,  is  supported  by  a  more  general  concurrence  of 
traditionary  testimony,  and  more  complete  consonancy  to  the  rest  of 

I-  e  history 
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Strab.  1.  9. 
p.  392. 
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history,  than  is  often  found  for  that  remote  age**.  The  subsequent 
Attic  annals  are  far  less  satisfactory.  Strabo  declines  the  endeavor  to 
reconcile  their  inconsistencies;  and  Plutarch  gives  a  strong  picture  0^ 
the  uncertainties  and  voids  which  occurred  to  him  in  attempting  to 
form  a  history  from  them.  '  As  geographers,'  he  says,  '  in  the  outer 
'  parts  of  their  maps,  distinguish  those  countries  which  lie  beyond 
'  their  knowlege  with  such  remarks  as  these.  All  here  is  dry  and  desert 
*  sand,  or  marsh  darkened  with  perpetual  fog,  or  Scythian  cold  or 
'  frozen  sea ;  so  of  the  earliest  history  we  may  say.  All  here  is  mon- 
'  strous  and  tragical  land,  occupied  only  by  poets  and  fabulists.'  If 
this  apology  was  necessary,  even  from  Plutarch,  for  such  an  account 
as  could  in  his  time  be  collected  of  the  life  of  Theseus,  none  can  now 
be  wanting  for  omitting  all  disquisition  concerning  the  four  or  seven 
kings,  for  even  their  number  is  not  ascertained,  who  are  said  to  have 


*♦  In  an  ingenious  di^^sertation  on  6recian 
iTiythology,  by  Dr.  S.  Musgrave,  it  has  beeh 
t'lideavored  to  prove  that  Cecrops  was  a 
native  Greek,  and  that  the  religion  <jf 
Athens  was  not  derived  from  Egypt.  Other 
■works,  however,  of  deeper  imiuiry,  abun- 
dantly support  the  contrary  position  ;  par- 
ticularly Blackwell's  Life  of  Homer,  Mon- 
boddo  on  Language,  Bryant's  Antient  My- 
thology (1),  Pownall  on  tlic  Study  of 
Antiquities,  and  Retherclies  sur  I'Origine 
&  Ics  Progres  des  Arts  de  la  Grcce.  That 
ihe  Athenians  were  a  mixed  people,  we 
learn  not  only  from  many  passages  of  Hero- 
dotus, scarcely  to  be  questioned,  but  also 
from  the  direct  testimony  of  Thucydides, 
which  must  be  esteemed  unquestionable. 
The  early  communication  between  Greece 
and  Eg\pt  is  also  established  beyond  con- 
tradiction ;  and  that  this  intercourse  ope- 
rated powerfully  upon  Grecian  religion  is 
not  reasonably  to  be  doubted.  Herodotus 
expressly  mentions  not  only  the  belief  of 
gods,  but  the  practice  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and 
in  his  time  performed  in  the  same  manner 
(1)  Sec  parlicuJarly  vol.  1,  p.  183. 


in  both  countries  (2).  We  may  easily  con- 
ceive Attic  vanity,  in  later  times,  hurt  by 
the  idea  that  the  founder  of  Athens  was  an 
Egyptian,  and  that  even  their  tutelary  deity, 
whom  the  Athenians  were  fond  of  esteeming 
their  peculiar  protectress,  was  boiTowed. 
Both  facts  militated  with  their  title  of 
Autochthones,  which,  in  the  decline  of  their 
glory,  comparing  themselves  with  the  nume- 
rous Grecian  states  of  later  fame,  and  colo- 
nies of  known  date,  the  flattery  of  their 
orators  taught  them  vainly  to  assume.  But 
Thucydides,  if  he  had  any  respect  for  that 
title,  had  certainly  no  faith  in  it ;  and  whcu 
Herodotus,  Plato,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus, 
who  all  travelled  into  Egypt  purposely  to 
inform  themselves  upon  such  subjects,  agree 
in  representing  the  Athenian  Minerva  as 
the  same  goddess  peculiarly  worshipped  at 
Sais  in  Egypt,  it  does  not  appear  what 
can  authorize  a  modern  to   controvert  it. 

'Afi>i>aiot  &'t':rvtf  Wffi  Ta  a>Aa  <piXc^iyovtli(; 
oiaTf?>oc'^u,  oyTw  xa*  '^ifi  ToL'?  ^so'j^  9roAAa  yafi 
Tun  Ictixur  Itfut  ruftit^aim.  Strab.  1.  10. 
p.  'iJi- 


(«)  Ilerod.  1.2.  c.  171. 
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governed  Attioa  from  Cccrops  to  iEgeus,  father  of  that  hero.  The 
dine  of  Amphictyon  indeed,  whose  name  we  find  in  the  hst,  excites  a 
reasonable  curiosity  :  but  as  it  is  not  in  his  government  of  Athens  that 
he  is  particularly  an  object  of  history,  farther  mention  of  him  may 
occur  more  advantageously  hereafter. 

Various,  uncertain,  and  imperfect  then  as  the  accounts  were  which 
passed  to  posterity  concerning  the  early  Attic  princes,  we  are  yet 
assured  by  Tliucydides,  that  Attica  was  the  province  of  Greece  in  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
which  population  first  became  settled,  and  where  the  earliest  progress  '^^•''• 
was  made  toward  civilization.  Being  nearly  peninsular,  it  lay  out  of 
the  road  of  emigrants  and  wandering  freebooters  by  land;  and  its 
rocky  soil,  supporting  few  cattle,  afforded  small  temptation  to  either. 
The  produce  of  tillage  was  of  less  easy  removal,  and  the  gains  of  com- 
merce were  secured  within  fortifications.  Attica  therefore  grew 
populous,  not  only  through  the  safety  which  the  natives  thus  injoyed, 
but  by  a  confluence  of  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece:  for  when 
either  forein  invasion  or  intestine  broil  occasioned  an3'where  the 
necessity  of  emigration,  the  principal  people  commonly  resorted  to 
Athens,  as  the  only  place  of  permanent  security,  and  where  strangers 
of  character,  able  by  their  wealth  or  their  ingenuity  to  support  them- 
selves and  benefit  the  community,  Mere  easily  admitted  to  the  privilege  Thucyd.  ib, 
of  citizens. 

But,  as  population  increased,  the  simple  forms  of  government  and  ximcyd  1.2. 
jurisprudence  establishetl  by   Cecrops  M'ere  no   longer  equal  to  their  ^^^^• 
purpose.     Civil  Mars   arose:  the  country  was  invaded  by  sea :    Erech-  v.  i;'jS. 
theus,  called  by  later  authors  Erichthonius,  and  by  the  poets  styled  Son     "J^''    '^^'j^ 
of  the  Earth,  acquired  the  sovercinty,  bringing,   according  to  some  &  56'i. 
not  improbable  reports,    a  second  colony  from  Egypt'''.     Eumolpus,  c.:9. 

with 

"  It  is  clear,  as   Sir  Isaac    Newton  lias  Plato  (2)  ;  but  with   no  more  authority  for 

observed,  that  Homer  describes  (1)  under  inserting   it  in   the  list  of  Athenian  kings, 

tlie  name  of   I'.rechtheus,  the  same  prince  than  the  name  of  Erisichthon,  which  occurs 

wliom  the  clironulogers,  and  even  Pausanias,  in  the  bame  passage.     On  the  contrary,'  as 

would   distinguish  from  Krcchtheiis  by  the  Newton    lias    farther  justly   observed    (3), 

name  of  Ei  ichlhonius.     The  name  of  Erich-  Plato  himself  has  called  that  prince  Erccb- 

thouius,   as  an  Athenian,  is  mentioned  by  theus,  whom  later  writers  call  Erichthonius. 

(1)  Iliad.  1.2.   v.i-17.  (2)  Crillas.  p.  110.  t.  3.  cil.  Secraii.  (;5)  Cliiniiol.  p.  114. 

Isoc rates 
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B.C.  1035.  with  a  body  of  Thracians,  about  the  same  lime  established  himself  in 

N.  I'leusis.     When,  a  generation  or  two  later,  ^geus,  cotenipoiary  Mith 

i  t-ur"  con  ^ii'ios,  succeeded  his  father  Pandion  in  the  throne,  the  country  seems 

LcoLT.  to  have   been  well   peopled,  but  the  government  ill  constituted  and 

p.  201.  t.  -1.  .  ^  ....  ,  1  i-      •  V    . 

Or.  Cir.  weak.     Concerning  this  prince,  however,  and  nis  immediate  successor, 

llnske  tradition  is  more  ample;  and,  tho  abundantly  mixed  with  fable,  yet  in 

Mrab.  1.7.  '  .  _  "^ 

p.  321.  many  instances  apparently  more  authentic  than  concerning  any  other 

^  iuisan.  .  1.  p^,.gQj^j,  pf  ^]jpjj.  j-t-mote  age.    Plutarch  has  thought  a  history  of  Theseus, 

13.  C.  994.  son  of  iEgeus,  not  unfit  to  hold  a  place  among  his  parallel  lives  of  the 

^*  areat  men  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  mc  find  his  account  warranted, 

I  (^  t  o       P 

in  many  points,  by  strong  corresponding  testimony  from  other  antient 
authors  of  various  ages.  The  period  also -is  so  important  in  the  annals 
of  Attica,  and  the  accounts  remaining  altogether  go  so  far  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  it  may  be  proper  to 
allow  them  some  scope  in  narration. 

iEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  tho  an  able  and  spirited  prince,  yet,  in  the 
divided  and  disorderly  state  of  his  country,  with  difficulty  maintained 
riut.  Tins,  his  situation.  ^\'hen  past  the  prime  of  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
jcmain  childless,  tho  twice  married;  and  a  faction  beaded  by  his 
a]j])arcnt  heirs,  the  numerous  sons  of  Pallas  his  younger  brother,  gave 
him  unceasing  disturbance.  Thus  urged,  he  went  to  Delphi  to  implore 
information  from  the  oracle  how  the  blessing  of  children  might  be 
obtained.  Receiving  an  answer  which,  like  most  of  the  oracular 
responses,  was  unintelligible'*,  his  ne.xt  coHcern  was  to  find  some 
person  capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  will  of  the  deity  thus  myste- 
riously declared.  Among  the  many  establishments  which  Pelops  had 
procured  for  his  family  throughout  Peloponnesus,  was  the  small  town 


Isocrates  says  that  Erichthoniiis,  son  of  coveretl  authority  for  them,  yet  the  very 
A'ulcan  and  the  Earth,  succeeded  Cecrops,  manner  in  wliich  be  relates  the  succession 
who  died  without  male  issue  (i).  Nor  is  of  .\thenian  kings  shows  that  what  he  re- 
there  any  appearance  of  the  second  Cecrops  ports  was  before  little  known,  and  remained 
and  the  second  Pandion  being  known  to  the  for  him,  in  a  very  late  age,  to  investigate. 
earlier  Grecian  writers,  or  even  to  Trogus  *•  'tltrvt^  i  Ao^iat,  Uilt  avo^aftT^.  Lu- 
Pompeius,  if  we  may  trust  his  epitomizer  cian.  vit.  auct. 
(5).  I'uusanias  indeed  thought  he  had  dis- 

(4)  Isocr.  PanalUcn.  p.  510.  (6)  Justiu.  I.  2.  c.  6. 

and 
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and  territory  of  Trcezen,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Athens,  Mhicli  he 
put  under  the  government  of  his  son  Pitthcus.  To  this  prince  iEgeiis 
applied.  He  was  not  only  in  his  own  age  eminent  for  wisdom,  hut  his 
reputation  remained  even  in  the  most  florishing  period  of  Grecian 
philosophy;  yet  so  little  was  he  superior  to  the  ridiculous,  and  often 
detestahle  superstition  of  his  time,  that,  in  consequence  of  some  fancied 
meaning  in  the  oracle,  which  even  the  superstitious  Plutarch  confesses 
himself  unahle  to  comprehend,  he  introduced  his  own  daugliter  iEthra 
to  an  illicit  commerce  with  iEgeus. 

Before  Cecrops,  if  we  may  believe  traditions  received  in  the  polished  Justin.  1.  2. 
ages,  tlie  people  of  Attica  were  in  knowlege  and   civilization  below  '^' 
the  M  ildest  savages  discovered  in  modern  times.     The  most  necessary 
arts,  and  the  most  indispensable  regulations  of  society,  were  unknown 
to  them.     Marriage  was  introduced  by  Cecrops:  the  culture  of  corn 
is  said   to   have  been   of  later  date.     But  the  colonies  from   Egypt, 
Phenicia,  and  Thrace  quickl}'  made  the  Atticans  a  new  people.     At  a 
period  far  beyond  cor.nected  history  we  find  all  the  principal  oriental 
tenets  and  maxims  of  society  firmly  established  among  them.   ]\farriage 
was  held  highly  sacred";  virginity  in  mysterious  respect;  infidelity 
in  a   wife  deeply   disgraceful;    but  concubinage  for  the  husband  as 
lawful  as  it  was  common;  bastardy  little  or  no  stain  upon  children; 
and    polygamy,    apparently,    and    divorces    were    ecjually    unknown. 
JEgeiis   had  a  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Pittheus;  and 
marriage  seems,  on  that  occasion,   to  have  been  intended  by  no  party. 
vEthra,  however,  proved  shortly  pregnant ;  Mhile  the  affairs  of  Attica, 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  retiuired  the  innnediate  return  of  ,'E'reus.    His  Plutarch. 
departure   from  Trcezen  is  marked   by  an  action   which,   to  persons  pa,*isan  1  i. 
accustomed  to  consider  modern  manners  onl}',  may  appear  unfit  to  be  ^-  ~7- 
related  but  in  a  fable,  yet  is  so  consonant  to  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  so  characteristical  of  them,  as  to  demand  the  notice  of  the  historian. 
He  led  iEthra  to  a  secjuestcred  spot,  where  was  a  small  cavity  in  a  rock. 

Ofxov  T«  liii^aiy  T?  Jixrj   if^-oi^^ot-ftu)) : — A   cicclaration   which   /Eschylus   puts   into  the 
mouth  of  iVpollo  lumself,    >Eschyl.  liumca.  p.  279.  ed.  II.  Suph. 

Depositing 
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Depositing  there  a  luintiiig-knifc'*  and  a  pair  of  sandals,  he  covered 
them  with  a  marble  fragment  of  enormous  weight ;  and  then  addressing 
^thra,  'If,'  said  he,  '  the  child  you  now  bear  should  prove  a  boy,  let 
'  the  removal  of  this  stone  be  one  day  the  proof  of  his  strength  ;  M'hen 
'  he  can  efti?ct  it,  send  him  with  tlie  tokens  underneath  to  Athens.' 

Pittheus,  well  knowing  the  genius  and  the  degree  of  information  of 
his  subjects  and  fellowcountrynien,  thought  it  not  too  gross  an  impo- 
sition to  report  that  his  daughter  was  pregnant  by  the  god  Poseidon, 
or,  as  Ave  usually  call  him,  m  ith  the  Latins,  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  Troczcnians.  A  similar  expedient  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
often  successfully  used  to  cover  the  disgrace  which,  even  in  those  days, 
would  otherwise  attend  such  irregular  amours  in  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
tho  M omen  of  lower  degree  appear  to  have  derived  no  dishonor  from 
concubinage  with  their  superiors.  Theseus  was  the  produce  of  the 
singular  connection  of  iEthra  with  iEgeus.  He  was  carefully  educated 
under  tlie  inspection  of  his  grandfatlier,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
uncommon  vigor  both  of  body  and  mind.  When  he  had  attained 
manhood,  his  mother,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunction  of  ^.geus, 
unfolding  to  him  the  reality  of  his  parentage,  conducted  him  to  the 
rock  where  his  father's  tokens  were  deposited.  He  removed  the  stone 
which  covered  them,  with  a  facility  sufficiently  indicating  that  supe- 
rior bodily  strength,  so  necessary,  in  those  days,  to  support  the 
•  pretensions  of  high  birth;    and,  thus  incouraged,    she  recommended 

to  him  to  carry  them  to  iEgeus  at  Athens.  This  proposal  perfectly 
suited  the  temper  and  inclination  of  Theseus;  but  when  he  was  farther 
advised  to  go  by  sea,  on  account  of  the  shortness  and  safety  of  the 
passage,  piracy  being  about  this  time  suppressed  by  the  naval  power 
of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  he  positively  refused. 

•*  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  usually  weapon.  Plutarch,  who  is  not  always  soli- 
carried  two  weapons  of  the  sword  kind,  one  citous  about  accuracy,  in  describing  the 
called  |'i^o{,  the  other^a^^aifa,  very  different  depositing  of  the  weapon  by  jEgeus,  calls  it 
one  from  the  other,  but  commonly  both  theXiphos:  the  story  which  he  afterward 
rendered  in  English  by  the  word  sword,  relates  induces  the  necessity  that  it  sliould 
The  Xiphos  was  a  large  broad-sword;  the  become  the  Machaira.  For  authority  for 
Machaira  was  but  a  large  knife,  and  used  the  distinction  Homer's  Iliad  may  be  seen, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  knife  equally  and  a  b.3.  v.  271.  b.  11.  v,  843.  and  b.  19.V. 252. 

2  '  The 
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The  journey  by  land  was  more  than  four  times  longer,  and  highly 
<langerous.  That  age,  says  Plutarch,  produced  men  of  extraordinary 
dexterity,  of  extreme  swiftness,  of  unwearied  strength;  who  used  those 
natural  advantages  for  no  good  purpose,  but  placed  their  injoynient  in 
the  commission  of  insult,  outrage,  and  cruelty ;  esteeming  the  com- 
Hiendations  bestowed  upon  modesty,  righteousness,  justice,  and  bene- 
volence, as  proceeding  from  fear  to  injure,  or  dread  of  receiving  injury, 
and  little  becoming  the  powerful  and  the  bold.  Strange  as  these 
principles  may  appear,  we  find  tliem  reported  by  Plato  as  not  obsolete  Plat.de  Rep. 
in  his  time,  but  on  the  contrary  lield  by  many,  and  even  maintained  &~seq.  t.  2. 
in  disputation.  The  picture  indeed  seems  that  of  all  countries,  where, 
with  a  competency  of  inhabitants,  a  regular  and  vigorous  government 
is  v.anting.  Five  centuries  ago,  it  Avould  have  suited  England,  France, 
and  all  western  Europe.  It  agrees  so  perfectly  with  all  the  accounts 
remaining  of  early  Greece,  and  particularly  those  of  Homer,  M-hose 
testimony  is  unquestionable,  and  of  Thucydides,  the  most  authoritative- 
of  any  following  writer,  that  we  may  hence  conclude  the  poetical 
stories  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  reign  of  Saturn,  were  not  originally 
Grecian,  but  derived  from  the  East"',  It  remained  for  the  idle  learned, 
of  refined  and  lu.xurious  times,  to  imagine  that  the  savage  state  is  most 
favorable  to  general  virtue  among  men.  The  idea  began  to  get  vigor 
in  the  Augustan  age:  Horace  and  Virgil  found  it  advantageous  for 
poetry:  it  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  seems 
not  to  have  florished  again  till  some  time  after  the  revival  of  learning 
in  Europe ;  where,  in  our  western  parts,  the  turbulence  of  barbarism 
produced  consequences  remarkably  similar  to  what  had  been  anticntly 
experienced  in  Greece  ".     It  is  amid  anarchy  and  desolation  that  great 

virtues, 

»»  Hesiod's   brazen  age   (1)    so    exactly  abundantly  make  good    the    deficiency:    a 

corresponds  with  Plutarch's  account  of  the  passa|';e  in  the   18th  book  of  the  Odyssee, 

age  of  Theseus,  that  it  seems  evidently  a  v.  139,  is  particularly  to  the  purpose, 

description  of  the  same  times  in  the  same  "  The  Gothic  yet   learned  and  elegant 

country.     But  if  the  mythological  passages  Muse  of  Spenser,  preferring  the  real  to  the 

with  which  it  is  connected  should  appear  to  imaginary   picture,  has   thus  described  tljs 

any  to  lessen    its    authority,    Homer   will  aiuient  state  of  our  Hand. 

(1)  Op.  Sc  Di.  1.  1.  V.  142. 
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virtues,  as  well  as  great  vices,  liave  the  strongest  incentives  to  exertion, 
antl  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  conspicuous.  While 
governments  were  unable  to  repress  outrages,  individuals  generously 
luulertook  the  glorious  task.  Afterward  societies  were  formed  for  the 
Robertson's  purpose.  Thus  arose  the  Italian  republics,  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 
ll '"h  t'°  f  a"t' *^li^  corporations  throughout  Europe;  and  by  the  same  necessity 
Charles  the  tlic  several  towns  of  Greece  were  driven  to  form  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent states.  Through  the  greatest  part  of  modern  Europe,  the  feudal 
subordination  had  efficacy  enough  to  keep  the  otherwise  disjointed 
members  of  the  several  great  kingdoms  united  under  one  head  ;  till  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  science  inabled  legislation  to  form  of  the 
whole  one  harmonized  and  vigorous  body.  In  Greece,  such  a  bond  of 
union  failing,  every  town  sought  absolute  independency  as  essential  to 
freedom  and  equal  government.     In  modern  Ital}^  also,  which,  in  some 

The  land  which  warlike  Britons  now  possess,- 
And  tljerein  have  their  mighty  empire  rais'd. 
In  aulitjue  times  was  salvage  wilderness. 

Ne  did  it  then  deserve  a  name  to  have  ; 
Till  that  the  venturous  mariner,  that  way, 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 
Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay. 
Threatening  unheedy  wreck^and  rash  decay, 
For  safety  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made, 
And  named  it  Albion.     But  later  day. 
Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  fisher's  tnide, 
Gan  niurij  the  game  frequent,  and  farther  to  invade. 

But  far  inland  a  salvage  nation  dwelt, 
Of  hideous  giants  and  halt'-beastly  men, 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt; 
But,  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
All  naked,  without  shami"  or  care  of  cold, 
By  hunting  and  by  spoiling  lived  then ; 
Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold, 
That  sons  of  men  amazed  their  sternness  to  behold. 

They  lield  this  land 

Until  that  Brutus,  aiitientlv  derived 
^  From  royal  slock  of  old  Assarac's  line. 

Driven  by  fatal  error,  here  arrived, 
Aud  them  of  their  unjust  possession  deprived. 

Faery  Queen,  b.  2.  cant.  10.  st.  5.  to  .0. 

material 
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material  circumstances  of  the  feudal  connection,  differed  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  independency  was  ardently  desired  by  the  commonwealths, 
and  they  attained  it.     The  age  of  Theseus  was  the  great  era  of  those 
heroes,  to  whom  the  knights  errant  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms  afterward 
bore  a  close  resemblance.    Hercules  was  his  near  relation.    The  actions 
of  that  extraordinary  personage  had  been  for  some  years  the  subject  of  pint.  vit. 
universal  conversation,  and  ^vere  both  an  incentive  and  a  direction  to  '^''^^* 
young  Theseus  in  the  road  to  fame.     After  having  destroyed  the  most 
powerful  and  atrocious  freeboters  throughout  Greece,   Hercules  was, 
according  to  Plutarch,   gone  into  Asia;  and  those  disturbers  of  civil 
order,  whom  his  irresistible  might  and  severe  justice  had  driven  to 
conceal  themselves,  took  advantage   of  his  absence   to    renew  their  pj^^  ^j^ 
violences.     Being  not  obscure  and  vagabond   thieves,   but  powerful  ^l"^^- 
chieftains,  who  openly  defied  law  and  government,  the  dangers  to  be  c.  5. 
expected  from  them  were  well  known  at  Troezen.     Theseus,  however, 
persevered  in  his  resolution  to  go  by  land  :  alledging  that  it  would  be 
shameful,  if,  while  Hercules  was  traversing  earth  and  sea  to  repress  the 
common  disturbers  of  mankind,  he  should  avoid  those  at  his  door; 
disgracing  his  reputed  father  by  an  ignominious  flight  over  his  own 
element,  and  carrying  to  his  real  father,  for  tokens,  a  bloorilcss  weapon, 
and  sandals  untrodden,  instead  of  giving  proofs  of  his  high  birth  by 
actions  worthy  of  it. 

Thus  determined,  he  began  his  journey,  with  what  attendants  we  are 
not  informed.     He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  fiir,  before  he  had 
occasion  to  exercise  his  valor.     Periphetes  was  a  chief  of  the  Epidau-  gtrai).  1.  9. 
rian  mountains,  famous  for  his  robberies.     Attacking  Theseus,  he  fell  P-.3yi- 

1       1  •     1  1         'ri       /-I      •       1  •         •     1  Diod,  1.4. 

by  l)is  band.      1  lie  Cormthiau  isthmus  was  a  spot  particularly  favorable  c.6i. 
to  the  purpose  of  freebooters.     Simmis,  who  had  his  station  there,  also  ,^'j^"'''*''<=''' 
attacked  Theseus,  and  was  slain.     The  neiglibourhood  of  Crommyon,  Pausan.  1. 1. 
on  the  isthmus,   was  infested   by  a  wild  sow   of  enormous  size  and  cl  1. 
uncommon  fierceness;  or,  as  some  have  reported,  by  a  female  leader 
of  robbers,  whose  gross  manners  procured  her  the  appellation  of  sow. 
The  name  Pha:a,  attributed  to  her  by  both,   seems  to  favor  the  latter 
opinion.     Whatever  the  pest  was,  Theseus  has  the  credit  of  having 
delivered  the  country  from  it.     Proceeding  in  his  journey  along  the 

G  S  mountainous 
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mountainoxis  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulph,  he  still  found  every  fastness 
occupied  by  men,  who,  like  many  of  the  old  barons  of  the  western 
European  kingdoms,  gave  protection  to  their  dependents,  and  dis- 
turbance to  all  beside  within  their  reach,  making  booty  of  whatever 
t!icy  could  master.  His  valor,  liowevcr,  and  his  good  fortune  procured 
him  the  advantage  in  every  contest,  and  carried  him  safe  through  all 
dangers,  tho  he  found  nothing  friendly  till  he  arrived  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Cephisus,  in  the  middle  of  Attica.  There  he  met  some  people 
of  the  country,  who  saluted  him  in  the  usual  terms  of  friendship  to 
.strangers.  Judging  himself  then  past  the  perils  of  his  journey,  lie 
requested  to  have  the  accustomed  ceremony  of  purification  from  blood 
jjcrformed  upon  him,  that  he  might  Avith  propriety  join  in  sacrifices 
and  other  religious  rites.  The  courteous  Atticans  readily  complied, 
and  afterward  entertained  him  at  their  houses.  An  antient  altar 
Pausan.  1. 1.  commemorating  this  meeting,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  with  the 
Plutarcl  epithet  of  IMeilichius,  the  friendly  or  kind,  remained  to  the  time  of 
Thes.  Pausanias ''. 

"When  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens,  iEgeus,  already  approaching 
dotage,  was  governed  by  the  Colchian  princess  !Medcia,  so  famous 
in  poetry,  who,  in  her  flight  from  Corinth,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
afford  her  protection.  At  the  instigation  of  that  abandoned  woman, 
Theseus,  as  an  illustrious  but  dangerous  stranger,  was  invited  to  a 
feast,  where  it  Avas  proposed  to  poison  him;  but  on  drawing  his 
hunting-knife,  as  it  seems  was  usual,  to  carve  the  meat  before  him,  he 
was  recognized  by  ^ILgeus.  The  old  king,  embracing  his  son,  acknow- 
leged  him  before  the  company,  and  summoning  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  presented  Theseus  as  their  prince.  The  heroic  youth,  the  fame 
of  whose  exploits,  so  suited  to  acquire  popularity  in  that  age,  had 
already  prepossessed  the  people  in  his  favor,  was  received  with  warm 
tokens  of  general  satisfaction.  But  the  party  of  the  sons  of  Pallas 
vas  powerful:  their  disappointment  was  cfpially  great  and  uncxpecled; 
and  no  hope  remaining  to  accomplish  their  m  islics  by  other  means, 
they  withdrew  from  the  city,  coUectetl  their  adherents,  and  returned 

*'   I'aubanias  travelled  ihiou^h  Greece  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  wlio  succeeded 
to  the  lloiuaii  empire  lu  therein  alter  Chrut  151. 

in 
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in  arms.  The  tide  of  popular  inclination,  however,  v.ow  ran  so 
violently  toward  Theseus,  that  some  even  of  their  confidents  were 
drawn  away  with  it.  A  design  Mliich  they  had  formed  to  surprize  the 
city  was  discovered  to  their  adversaries;  part  of  their  troops  Mcre  in 
consequence  cut  off;  the  rest  dispersed,  and  the  faction  was  completely 
quelled. 

Quiet  heing  thus  restored  to  Athens,  Theseus  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  popularity  lie  had  acquired.  Military  fame  was 
the  mean  to  which  his  active  spirit  chiefly  inclined  him;  hut,  as  the 
state  had  now  no  enemies,  he  rxcrcised  his  valor  in  the  dcstnicLion  of 
■wild  beasts,  and  added  not  a  little  to  his  reputation  by  delivering  the 
country  from  a  savage  bull,  which  hafl  done  great  mischief  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  jNIarathon.  Report  went,  congenial  to  the  super-  Tsocrat. 
stition  of  the  age,  that  this  furious  animal  was  the  minister  of  p,,*^  ^"' 
vengeance  of  the  god  Neptune  against  the  people  of  Attica.     Theseus  Diod.  1.  4, 

*"      .  .  ...  .    '  .  c.  6l . 

took  him  alive,  and,  after  leading  him  in  procession  through  the  city,  piutaVdi. 
sacrificed  him  to  IMinerva'^.     If  these  anecdotes  were  no  otherwise  l}^^^- 

1  ausiin.  I.  1, 

worthy  of  notice,  they  tend  at  least  to  characterize  the  times,  and  to  c.  27. 
mark  the  circumstances  which  gave  that  great  estimation  to  bodily 
ability  and  personal  courage.  I3ut  there  seems  another  view  in  which 
they  are  not  wholly  undeserving  attention.  In  this  age,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  country,  where  happily  wild  beasts  dangerous  to  man  are 
strangers,  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  stories  of  destructive  hulls  and  boars 
as  ridiculous  fables.  Yet  the  testimony  which  Herodotus  gives  to  the 
authenticity  of  them,  iu  the  first  book  of  his  history,  must  be  allowed 
a  very  strong  one.  He  tells  us  that,  not  long  before  the  age  in  which 
himself  lived,  the  Mysians,  then  subjects  of  Crccsus,  king  of  Lydia, 
sent  a  formal  deputation  to  their  monarch  to  request  his  assistance 
against  a  monstrous  boar,  which  made  great  ravages  in  their  fields; 
and,  in  their  several  attempts  to  destroy  him,  iiad  done  them  mischief 
but  received  none.  How  far  indeed  boars  were  terrible  animals,  we 
may  judge  from  a  passage  in  Hesiod's  Shield  of  Hercules,  where  they 

'*  Diodorus  says,  to  Apollo,  and  he  is  observed  that  Pausanias  is  generally  better 
folluwtd  by  Plutarch.  It  is  uf  litile  conse-  authority  than  either;  more  accurate  than 
queiice  upon  this  occasion;  only  it  may  be     Plutarch,  and  more  judicious  than  Diodorus. 

are 
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fire  described  fighting  with  lions,   and  nearly  equal  in  tlie  combat. 

But   fire-arms   give  us,    in  these  times,   a  superiority  over  the  brute 

creation,  vhieh  men  in  the  early  ages  were  far  from  possessing.     To 

this  day,  Avhen  a  tiger  shows  himself  about  the  villages  of  the  unwarlike 

inhabitants  of  India,  they  apply  to  Europeans,   if  any  arc  near,  for 

assistance,   as  against  an  enemy  which  themselves  are  unable  to  cope 

with. 

Plutarch.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  for  Theseus  to  do  his  country 

PI  T  d  more    essential   service,  and   to  acquire  more  illustrious  fame.     The 

Leg.  1.  1.        Athenians,  in  a  war  with  Minos,   king  of  Crete,  had  been  reduced  to 

ed.'serr;iii.'    purchase  peace  of  that  powerful  monarch  by  a  yearly  tribute  of  seven 

Isocrat.         youths  and  as  many  virgins.      Coined  money  was    not  common  till 

hcku.  en-       •  .  '     . 

com.  some  centuries  after  his  age;  and  slaves  and  cattle  were  not  only  the 

^ausdu.  .  .  p,.j,jj.jp.,[  ilches,  but  the  most  commodious  and  usual  standards  by 
which  the  value  of  other  things  was  determined.  A  tribute  of  slaves, 
therefore,  was  perhaps  the  most  convenient  that  Minos  could  impose; 
Attica  maintaining  few  cattle,  and  those  being  less  easily  transported. 
The  burthen  was,  however,  borne  with  much  uneasiness  by  the  Athe- 
nians; and  the  return  of  the  Cretan  ship  at  the  usual  time  to  demand 
the  tribute,  excited  fresh  and  loud  murmurs  against  the  government  of 
iEgcus.  Theseus  took  an  extraordinary  step,  but  perfectly  suited  to 
the  heroic  character  which  he  affected,  for  appeasing  the  popular  dis- 
content. The  tributary  youths  and  virgins  had  been  hitherto  drawn 
by  lot  from  the  body  of  the  people.  He  voluntarily  offered  himself  as 
one  of  them.  Report  went  that  those  unfortunate  victims  were  thrown 
into  the  famous  labyrinth  built  by  Daedalus,  and  there  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur,  a  monster,  half-man  and  half-bull.  This  fable  was 
probably  no  invention  of  the  poets  who  embellished  it  in  more  polished 
ages  :  it  may  have  been  devised  at  the  very  time  we  are  treating  of,  and 
even  have  found  credit  among  a  people  of  an  imagination  so  lively, 
and  a  judgement  so  uninformed,  as  were  then  the  Athenians.  The 
offer  of  Tlieseus,  therefore,  really  magnanimous,  appeared  thus  an 
unparalleled  effort  of  patriotic  heroism.  Antient  writers,  who  have 
endeavored  to  investigate  truth  among  the  intricacies  of  fabulous 
tradition,  tell  us  that  the  labyrinth  was  a  fortress,  where  prisoners  were 
6  usually 
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usually  kept,  and  that  a  Cretan  general,  its  governor,  named  Taurus, 
which  in  Greek  signifies  a  hull,  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  Minotaur. 
There  appears,  however,  sufficient  testimony  t];at  Theseus  was  received 
by  Minos  more  agreeably  to  the  character  of  a  great  and  generous 
prince,  than  of  a  tyrant  wh.n  gave  his  captives  to  be  devoured  by 
monsters.  But  during  this  the  florishing  age  of  Crete,  letters  were,  if 
at  all  known,  little  used  in  Greece.  In  aftertimes,  when  the  Athenians 
bore  the  sway  in  litterature,  thei,  tragedians,  flattering  vulgar  pre- 
judices, exhibited  Minos  in  odiou  colors;  and  through  the  popularity 
of  their  ingenious  works,  theii  calumnious  misrepresentations,  as 
Plutarch  has  observed,  overbore  the  eulogies  of  the  elder  poets,  even  Plutarcb, 
of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Thus  the  particulars  of  the  adventures  of 
Theseus  in  Crete,  and  of  his  return  to  Athens  have  been  so  disguised,, 
that  even  to  guess  at  the  truth  is  difficult.  For  these  early  ages  Homer  piat.  Minos. 
is  our  best  guide;  but  he  has  mixed  mythology  with  his  short  notice 
of  the  adventure  of  Theseus  in  Crete.  A  rational  interpretation  never-  Odyss.  1. 9, 
theless  is  obvious.  Minos,  surprized  probably  at  the  arrival  of  the  ^'  ^^'^' 
Athenian  prince  among  the  tributary  slaves,  received  him  honorablj^, 
became  partial  to  his  merit,  and,  after  some  experience  of  it,  gave  him 
his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage.  In  the  voyage  to  Athens,  the 
princess  was  taken  with  sudtlen  sickness  ;  and,  being  landed  in  the 
iland  of  Naxos,  where  Bacchus  was  esteemed  the  tutelary  deity,  she 
died  there.  If  we  add  the  supposition  that  Theseus,  eager  to  comuiu- 
nicate  the  news  of  his  extraordinary  success,  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
while  the  princess  was  yet  living,  no  farther  foundation  would  be 
wanting  for  the  fables  which  have  made  these  names  so  familiar.  What 
alone  we  learn  with  any  certainty  from  Athenian  tradition  is,  that 
Theseus  freed  his  country  from  farther  payment  of  the  ignonnnious 
and  cruel  tribute. 

This  atchievement,  by  whatsoever  means  effected,  was  so  bold  in  the 
undertaking,  so  complete  in  the  success,  so  important  and  so  interest- 
ing in  tlie  consequences,  that  it  deservedly  raised  Theseus  to  the  highest 
popularity  auioug  the  Athenians.  Sacrifices  and  processions  were 
instituted  in  bono;  of  it,  and  were  continued  while  the  Pagan  religion 
had  existence  in  Athens.    The  vessel  in  which  he  made  his  voyage 

was 
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was  sent  yearly  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  sacred  iland  of  Deles,  vhere 
rites  of  thanksgiving  were  performed  to  Apollo,  Through  the  extreme 
veneration  in  which  it  was  held  it  was  so  anxiously  preserved,  that  in 
Plato's  time  it  was  .said  to  be  still  the  same  vessel;  tho  at  length  its 
frequent  repairs  gave  oceasioii  to  tlie  dispute,  which  became  famous 
among  th.e  sophists,  whether  it  was  or  M'as  not  still  the  same.  On  his 
father's  death  the  common  voice  supported  his  claim  to  the  succession, 
and  he  .showed  himself  not  less  capable  of  improving  the  state  by  his 
wisdom,  than  of  defending  it  by  his  valor.  The  twelve  districts  into 
which  Cccrops  had  divided  Attica,  were  become  so  many  independent 
commonwealths,  with  scarcely  any  bond  of  union  but  their  acknow- 
legement  o'"  one  chief,  whose  authority  was  not  always  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  mutual  hostilities.  The  inconveniencies  of  such  a 
constitution  were  great  and  obvious,  but  the  remedy  full  of  difficulty. 
'Jlieseus,  however,  undertook  it,  and  effected  that  change  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  tlie  future  glory  of  Athens,  while  it  ranks  him  among 
the  most  illustrious  patriots  that  adorn  the  annals  of  mankind.  Going 
through  every  district,  with  that  judicial  authority  which,  in  the  early 
state  of  all  monarchal  governments,  has  been  attached  to  the  kingly 
otlice,  and  with  those  pov.ers  of  persuasion  which  he  is  said  largely  to 
have  possessed,  he  put  an  end  to  civil  contest.  lie  proposed  then  the 
abolition  of  all  the  independent  magistracies,  councils,  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  substitution  of  one  common  council  of  legislation,  and 
one  common  system  of  judicature.  The  lower  people  readily  came  into 
his  measures.  The  rich  and  powerful,  who  shared  among  them  the 
independent  magistracies,  were  more  inclined  to  opposition.  To  satisfy 
these,  therefore,  he  offered,  with  a  disinterestedness  of  which  history 
affords  few  examples,  to  give  up  much  of  his  own  power;  and  appro- 
priating to  himself  only  the  cares  and  dangers  of  royalty,  to  share  with 
his  people  authority,  honor,  wealth,  all  that  is  commonly  most  valued 
in  it.  Few  were  inclined  to  resist  so  equitable  and  generous  a  proposal: 
the  most  selfish  and  most  obstinate  dared  not.  Theseus  therefore  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  new-model  the  commonwealth. 

He  began  with  the  dissolution  of  all  the  independent  councils  and 
jurisdictions  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  and  the  removal  of  all 

the 
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the  iiM^^re  important  civil  business  to  Athens  ;  Avhcre  he  built  a  council-  B.  C.  i)GS. 
hall  and  courts  of  justice,  in  tlie  place  (says  Plutarch,  who  wrote  about.  N. 
the  beg-inning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era)  where  they   ' -3'-  ^• 
now  stanch     This  -was  the  improvement  of  most  obvious   advantage  : 
his  next  measure  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  deeper  policy.  Having 
•observed  that  sense  of  M'eakncss  natural  to  all  mankind,  which  induces 
them  to  look  up  to  some  superior  being,  known  or  unknown,  for  pro- 
tection '* ;  having  remarked  the  effects,   on  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,    of  the   various    opinions  held   among  them    upon   this 
universally  interesting  subject ;  having  probably  adverted  particularly 
to  their  superstitious   attachment  to  the  imaginary  deities  esteemed 
peculiarly  tutelar  of  the  respective  towns;   he  M'isely  judged  that  the 
civil   union,  so  happily  effected,    would  be   incomplete,   or  at   least 
unstable,  if  he  did  not  cement  it  by  an  equal  union  in  religious  con- 
cerns.    He  wisely  avoided,  however,  to  shock  rooted  prejudices  by  any 
abolition  of  established  religious  ceremonies.     Leaving  those  peculiar 
to  each  district  as  they  stood,  he  instituted,  or  improved  and  laid  open  Thucyd.  1.  •2. 
for  all  in  common,  one  feast  and  sacrifice,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  piutarcb, 
Athena,  or  Minerva,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.     This  feast  he  '^''*^*' 
called  Panathenaja,  the  feast  of  all  the  Athenians  or  people  of  Minerva; 
and  thenceforward,  apparently,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  esteeming 
themselves  unitedly  under  the  particular  protection  of  that  goddess, 
uniformly  distinguished  themselves  by  a  name  formed  from  hers :  for 
they  were  before  variously  called,  from  their  race,  lonians;  from  their 
country,    Atticans ;  or  from  their  princes,    Cranaiins,   Cccropians,  or 
Eiechtheids '+.     To  this  scheme  of  union,  conceived  with  a  depth  of 

judgement, 

"    — — na»lt;  it   Sei/K    p(,aTiQV3-'    at^fuTTtii.  Athenians  first  obtained.      But  it  has  been 

Odyss.  1.  3.  V.48.  .  generally  licld  by  later  writLMS,  that  Cranaiis 

*■♦  Herodotus    reports,   that   the  original  succeeded  Cecrops  iu   the  thrxme  of  Attica ; 

inhabitants  of  Attica  were  of  the  Pelasgian  and  that  from  him  the  people  must  have  had 

liord,    and    distinguish<xi   by    the    name    of  the  name  of  Cranaa.ns,    as   they  afterward 

Craiiaans  (1);  that   ulK-n  Cecrops   became  sometimes   bore  that   of   !>echtheids  from 

prince  ujf   the   country,    his  subjects  were  Erechth«us.      lleno;    the    modern   learned 

called,  from  his  name,  Cecropijns;  and  that  have    su])posed     a    fault   in    the    copies   of 

luuier  the  reign  of  Erechthcus  the  name  of  Herodotus,    and   Lave    proposed   ingenious 

(1)  H«rodot.  1.  8.    t.  44. 

Vol.  I.  }l  amendments 
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Xenopli.de    juflocnient,  and  executed  willi  a  moderation  of  temper,  so  little  to  be 

tnat.  1. 1.    expected  in  that  age,  the  Athenians  may  well  be  said  to  owe  all  their 

after  greatness.     AVithoiit  it  Attica,    like  Boeotia  and  other  provinces, 

whose  circumstances  will  come  hereafter  under  notice,  would  probably 

have  contained  several  little  republics,  united  only  in  name;  each  too 

weak  to  preserve  dignity,  or  even  to  secure  independency  to  its  separate 

government;  and  possessing  nothing  so  much  in  common  as  occasions 

for  perpetual  disagreement. 

Plutarch  attributes  to  Theseus  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 

prince  ever  known  to  have  resigned  absolute  power  with  the  noble 

purpose  to  establish  a  free  government.     All  early  tradition,   however, 

/  and   even  the  narration  of  Plutarch  himself,    shows  that  the  Attic 

monarchs,  -whatever  they  might  arrogate,  Mere  far   from   possessing 

absolute  power;  and  from  the  more  accurate   Strabo  it  appears,   as 

indeed  from  every  account  of  the  Cretan  constitution,  that  Minos  has 

the  fairer  claim  to  preeminence  in  patriotic  glory.     It  is  emphatically 

Strab.  1.  10.    said  by  Strabo,  that  the  Cretan  lawgiver  seems  to  have  proposed  the 

^'       '  liberty  of  the  subject  as  the  great  object  of  his  institutions  ;  and  mueh 

of  the  noble  liberality  of  Theseus's  system  has  probaI)ly  been  derived 

from   the    Cretan   source.     It  may  have  been  on    better  foundation 

asserted  by  Plutarch,  that  Theseus  was  the  first  Grecian  lawgiver  who 

Strab.  1.  8.     established  a  distinction  of  ranks ;  tho  even  this  is  contradicted  by 

^'  '^    '  Strabo,  who  says  that  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  had  before  divided  the  people 

of  Attica  nearly  in  the  manner  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Theseus.     The 

age   and  actions   of  Ion  are,   however,    of  very  uncertain  historical 

evidence;  and,  except  in  Egypt,  we  are  little  assured  of  the  existence 

of  any  such  political  arrangement  before  Theseus.     Under  that  prince 

Plutarch.       something  of  the    kind   became   the   more   necessary,    according   to 

les,.  Plutarch,  from  the  numl)er  o£  stranfjers  who,  in  consequence  of  public 

Tluicjd.  1. 1.  .  "  '  *  ' 

C.2.  incouragement,    resorted    to    Athens,    and,    conformably    to    antient 

amendments    (2).      Perhaps,    however,   we  treating  of  the  early  history  of  Attica,  'Oirt 

had  belter  leave  the  copies  of  Herodotus  as  Ji  riv  ArStJa  c-t.y7f'»4'«»T««  woWii  ^tafuxiiTK;. 

we  find  them,  and  pay  a  little  more  att'.Mi-  Strab.  l.y.  p.  3i/-. 
tion  to  an  expression  of  Strabo,  where  he  is 

(8)  See  Wcsteling's  Herodutus,  b.  7.  c.  44.  note  74,  75. 

custom, 
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custom,  were  admitted  to  the  riglits  of  citizens.     The  whole  commou- 
wealth  was  therefore  divided  into  three  classes;  nobility,  husbandmen, 
and  artificers.     The  executive  and  judicial  powers,  with  the  superiu- 
tendenc}'  of  religion,  were  appropriated  to  the  former.     A  share  in  the 
legislature,   extending  to   all,  insured   civil  freedom  to    all ;    and   no . 
distinction  prevailed,  as  in  every  other  Grecian  province,  between  the 
j)eople  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  inferior  towns,   but  all  were 
united,  under  the  Athenian  name,  in  the  injoyment  of  every  privilege 
of  Athenian  citizens.   When  his  improvements  were  completed,  Theseus, 
according  to  the  policy  which  became  usual  for  giving  authority  to 
great  innovations   and  all  uncommon  undertakings,    is  said  to  have  piutarclu 
procured   a  declaration  of  divine  approbation   from   the   prophetical  '^^^^' 
shrine  of  Delphi. 

Thus  the  province  of  Attica,  containing  a  triangular  tract  of  land 
with  two  sides  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  the  third  forty  ",  was  molded 
into  a  well-united  and  well-regulated  commonwealth,  Avhose  chief 
magistrate  was  yet  hereditary,  and  retained  the  title  of  king.  In 
consequence  of  so  improved  a  state  of  things,  the  Athenians  began,  Tlmcyd.  1. 1, 
the  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  to  acquire  more  civilized  manners.  Thucy-  '^-  ^' 
dides  remarks  that  they  were  the  first  who  dropped  the  practice,  formerly 
general  among  the  Greeks,  of  going  constantly  armed  ;  and  who  intro- 
duced a  civil  dress  in  contradistinction  to  the  military.  This  particu- 
larity, if  not  introduced  by  Theseus,  appears  to  have  been  not  less  early, 
since  it  struck  Homer,  who  marks  the  Athenians  by  the  appellation  of 
long-robed  lonians '*.  If  we  may  credit  Plutarch,  Theseus  coined 
money,  which  was  certainly  rare  in  Greece  two  centuries  after. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  Theseus  aflFords  little  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  the  M'ildest  adventures,  many  of  them 
consistent  enough  with  the  character  of  the  times,  but  very  little  so 

"    Bartlitlemi    makes    Attica    less;     but  name  Iaones;  for  tlic  sclioliust  sajs  that 

Stuart's  survey,  in  the  third  volume  of  liis  the  Atheniai)s  »)-e  meant  by  it:  he  is  sup- 

Aiitiiiuities    of   Athens,     gives     nearly   the  ported  by  Slrabo,  b.  (}.  p.  a^'^.  and  if  there 

measures  in  the  text.  could    be   any  doubt   of  their  authority,  it 

*'  'la(i»£{  E\i/ixiTii)«j.     Iliad,  1,  13.  V.  6S5.  would  be  removed  by  the  use  which  iEschy- 

V.'e  may  wonder  that  the  commentators  on  lus    has  made  of   exactly  the    same   name, 

liomer,  and    particularly    that    Mr.   M'ood  calling  Attica   'l«i,ut  y^>,     I'ers.  p.  13J.  ed. 

should  have  been  at  any  loss   to  apply  this  II.  Steph. 

II  'Z  with 
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with  what  is  related  of  the  former  part  of  his  life.  It  seems  indeed  as 
if  historians  had  inverted  the  order  of  things;  giving  to  his  riper  years 
the  extravagance  of  his  youth,  after  having  attributed  to  his  earliest 
manhood  M'hat  the  maturcst  age  has  seldom  equalled.  He  is  said  to 
have  lost,  in  the  end,  all  favor  and  all  authority  among  the  Athenians, 
and,  tho  his  institutions  remained  in  vigor,  to  have  died  in  exile. 
After  him  IMenestheus,  a  person  of  the  royal  family,  acquired  the 
Homer.  II  sovereinty,  or  at  least  the  first  magistracy  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
1,2.  V.552.     commanded  the  Athenian  troops  in  the  Trojan  war. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IV. 

Early  People  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Trojan  State.  Licentious  Manners  of  the  earlj/  Ages.  Early 
Hostilities  betxceen  Greece  and  Asia.  E.vpedition  of  Paris:  Rape 
of  Helen :  League  of  the  Grecian  Princes :  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia: 
Difficulties  of  the  Creeks  in  the  Trojan  TFar :  Troy  taken:  Return 
of  the  Greeks :  Consequences  of  their  absence :  Assassination  of 
Asamcmnon.  Credit  due  to  Homer's  historical  Evidence.  Resem- 
blance  of  the  Trojan  JVar  to  Circumstances  in  modern  History. 

It  appears,   from  a  strong  concurrence  of  circumstances  recorded  by 

antient  writers,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and 

Iliad.  1.  5.      Greece,  were  the  same  people.    Tlie  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgians, 

■v  420  ... 

Strai).  I.  7.  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Asiatic  nations,  are  mentioned  by 
P-^'-'-  Stral)o  as  the  principal  names  among  those,  whom  at  the  same  time  he 

Iliad,  1.2.  pjj^j,  Barbarians,  who  in  earliest  times  occupied  Greece.  Homer  speaks 
Strab.  1.  8.  of  the  Thracian  Thamyris  contending  in  song  with  the  ]Muses  in  Pelo- 
lies.Op.  &  ponnesus.  15ut  the  Muses  themselves,  according  to  HesLod,  were  of 
Di.  V.  ].  pieria,  which,  till  it  became  incorporated  with  the  IMacedonian  king- 
■  dom,  was  esteemed  aThracian  province;  and  the  whole  Thracian  people 

were,  by  some  antient  writers,  included  within  tlie  Ionian  name;  the 
Merodot.1.4,  general  name,  with  all  the  orientals,  for  the  Greek  nation.     Herodotus 

asserts  that  the  antient  hymns  sung  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos, 

were 


Hesych 
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were  composed  by  Olen,  a  Lycian  ;  and  Pausanias  says  that  the  hymns  Pa-jsan.  1.  i. 
of  Olen,  the  Lycian,  were  the  oldest  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  c' -'1.9." 
Olen,  the  Hyperborean,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person,  was  '^'•-/^-  ^  '•  ^^• 
the  inventor  of  the  Grecian  hexameter  verse.     It  seems  a  necessary 
inference  that  tlie  language  both  of  Thrace  and  of  Lycia  was  Greek. 
The  hymns  of  Thamyris  and  Orpheus  were  admired  for  singular  sweet- 
ness even  in  Plato's  time:  and  the  Thracians  Thamyiis,  or  Thamyras,  piat.de  Le<T. 
Orpheus,   Musteus   and    Eumolpus,    with  the    Lycian  Olen,   «ere  the    •  f/  ''"j''^^* 
acknowleged  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  the  acknowleged  reformers  of  Senan. 
Grecian  manners ;  those  who,   according  to  Grecian  accounts,  began 
that  polish   in  morals,   manners,   and    language,   which   in   ;;fter-agcs 
characterized  the  Greek,  and  distinguished  him  from  the  barbarian  '^. 
Olympus,   the  father  of  Grecian  music,  whose  compositions,   which 
Plato  calls  divine,  retained  the  highest  reputation  even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  was  a  Phrygian''.     In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  continual 
references  to  Asiatic  and  Thracian  stories  ;  and  even  in  the  heroic  ages, 
Avhich  followed  the  mystic,  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  appear  to  lia\e 
communicaicd  as  kindred  people.     Pelops,  a  fugitive  Asiatic  prince, 
acquired  a  kingdom  by  marriage  in  Peloponnesus;  and  Pcllerophon, 
^  a  prince  of  Corinth,  in   the  same  manner  acquired   the  kingdom   of  Iliatl.  I.  ff, 
Lycia,  in  Asia.     Herodotus  remarks  that  the  Lydian  laws  and  manners,  ijerod'.  1. 1. 
even  in  his  time,  very  nearly  resembled  the  Grecian:  and  the  Lvcians  '^-  ^^-  "^  J^' 

.        .  cS:  94..  cSc  1.  7. 

and  Pamphylians  were  so  evidently  of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks,  c.  t)  1 ,  (S:  y'2. 
that  he  supposed  them  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Crete,  from     ^'jj^^  '  ^  ' 
Athens,  and  other  parts  of  Greece.     The  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not  I'ausan.  1.7. 
distinguished  by  Homer  for  that  peculiar  barbarism  which  afterward 
chaiactcrized    them:    apparently    they   were    upon    a    level   nearly  in 
civilization  with    the  other  people   around  the   ^Egean.      But   wiiile 
Greece,  protected  by  barrier  moimtains  and  almost-surrounding  seaSj 
had  neither  disturbance  nor  alarm  but  from  the  petty  contentions  of 

Offivf  ftiH  yap  TE^£Ta?   a    hj^tt  xarih^e,  fiisa  kiieT,  —  xai  tTt  xal   «7»  /jlovix  AoiTra  iVii>  'u{ 

firut  r   uviyja^ai.  ^i7a.  itra.     Plat.  Mil. OS.  p.  3IS.  I.  2.  'O^f^ttiroj 

Aristopli.  Ranoe.  v.  1064.  o   Ma^ctJou  j/,a^r,T/i(; ct.^x^y'"^   ''^?   E^AijhxSj 

M«5cri,'a5    xii   "OXi/jxTTo;    o    O^tll'.  uai    x«^?;  ^ouaixii?.      riulaich.  do  Music. 

lovtm  Srt    xai  Ta  it,\ihv^<ii.-!x  SiieraTa    irtj  Kai 

its 
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its  own  people,  Thrace,  boideiiiig  on  a  vast  extent  of  continent,  the 

])ioIific  nourisher  of  the  fiercest  savages  known  in  history,  had  other 

iliiVicultics  to  combat.     Probably  among  those  general  movcflicnts  of 

nations,  those  many  migrations  and  e.xpulsions  which,  according  to 

Strab.  1. 1'2.    Sfrabo,   followed  the  Trojan  tinges,  the  h.ords  of  the  northern  wilds, 
p.  o7'i.  .  ....  .  . 

pouiing  down  in  irresistible  numbers  from  the  snowy  heights  oflla-mus 

and  Rhodope,  overwhelmed  the  civilized  people  of  the  coast ;  destroying- 
many,  driving  some  to  seek  securer  settlements  elsewhere,  and  reducing 
the  rest  by  degrees  to  their  own  barbarism. 

Asia  Minok,  upon  the  whole  less  favorably  circumstanced  than 
Greece,  v  as  yet  far  more  fortunately  situated  tlian  Thrace;  defended 
on  three  sides  by  seas,  and  on  the  fourth  communicating  by  land  with 
those  countries  whence  all  civilization  came.  But  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  is  universally  described  as  one  of  the  most  delicious 
countries  in  the  world ;  remarkable  for  fruitfulness  of  soil,  and  parti- 
Pausan.  1.7.  cularly  excelling  Greece  in  softness  of  climate.  The  governments 
formed  there,  in  the  earliest  times,  mostly  commanded  a  greater  extent 
of  territory  than  those  of  Greece;  an  advantage  which  they  seem  to 
have  owed,  not  intirely  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  in  the  people, 
but  much  to  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  less  divided  by  mountains 
and  seas  into  small  portions  with  difficulty  accessible  from  each  other. 
But  a  country  so  happy  by  nature  could  not,  without  a  polity  very 
superior  to  what  was  then  common,  escape  those  miseries  which  the 
passions  or  the  necessities  of  mankind  were  continually  occasioning. 
The  coast  was  nearly  deserted;  people  civilized  enough  to  cultivate 
tlie  arts  of  peace  wilhdrew  from  the  ravages  of  piracy  to  inland  tracts, 
less  fertile  and  less  favored  by  climate,  but  where,  through  the  security 
injoyed,  some  considerable  sovereinties  appear  to  have  arisen  at  a  very 
remote  period. 

The  first  powerful  settlement  upon  the  coast,  of  which  we  are 
informed,  was  that  of  Troy;  and  the  sketch  which  Homer  has  left  us 
of  the  rise  of  this  state,  slight  as  it  is  and  mingled  with  fable,  is  yet 
perhaps  the  clearest  as  well  as  the  most  genuine  picture  existing,  of 
the  progress  of  population  and  political  society  in  their  approach  to 
8  Europe. 
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Europe '^     The  origin  of  Daidaiuis,  founder  of  the  Trojan  state,  l.as 
been  very  variously  related ;  but  we  may  best  believe  the  testimony  of 
Ilomcr  to  the    utter   uncertainty  of  his    birth    and    native    country,  Iliad  1. 20. 
delivered  in  the  terms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter '^°.     Thus,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  Greeks  not  unwillingly   acknowleged  con- 
sanguinity with  the  Trojans;  for  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  Grecian 
lieroes  also  claimed  their  descent  from  Jupiter.     It  is  moreover  n-mark- 
able  that,  among  the  many  genealogies  which  Homer  has  transmitted, 
none    is   traced    so    far  into  antiquity   as   that  of  the   royal    family 
of  Troy.     Dardanus  M'as  ancestor  in  the  sixth  degree  to  Hector,  and  iiiad.  1.  ijcr. 
may  thus  have  lived  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  "•^'^^^ 
before  that  hero.     On  one  of  the  many  ridges  projecting  from  tlie  foot 
of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Ida,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Sti-ab.}.  13. 
he  founded  a  town,  or  peihaps  rather  a  castle,  which,   from  his  own  ''"     -"'  ^;   • 
name,  was  called   Dardania.     His  situation  commanded  a  narrow  but 
liighly  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  the  streams  of  Simois  and  Scamander, 
and  stretching  from  tlie  roots  of  Ida  to  the  Hellespont  northward,  and 
the  yEgean  sea  Avestward.     His  son  Erichthonius,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  sovereinty  of  this   territory,  had   the   reputation   of  being  the 
richest  man  of  his  age.     Much  of  his   Avealth   seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  large  stock  of  brood  mares,  to  the  number,  according 
to  the  poet,  of  three  thousand,  which  the  fertility  of  his  soil  inabled 
liim  to  maintain,  and  which,   by  his  care  and  judgement  in  the  choice 
of  stallions,  produced  a  breed  of  horses  superior  to  any  of  the  surround- 
ing countries.     Tros,  son  of  Erichthonius,   probably  extended,   or  in 
some  other  way  improved  the  territory  of  Dardania ;  since  the  ajjpel- 
lation  by  which  it  was  knOAvn  to  posterity  was  derived  from  his  name. 
With  the  riches  the  population  of  the  state  of  course  increased.     Ilus,   piat.  <lc  Leg, 
son  of  Tros,  therefore  ventured  to  move  his  residence  from  the  moun-  ,',^.;, P' /'V- 
tain,  and  founded,  on  a  rising  grovmd  beneath,  that  celebrated  city  r.  6v;3. 

"  Thus   it  appears  Plato   tliought.     Sco  of  tlie  Trojan    stale;   in  the   soveroinly  of 

his  third  Dialogue  on  Ltgislation,  p.  CSl.  which,  according  to  them,  he  was  succeeded 

vol.  2.  by  Dardanus,   who   married    his    daughter. 

*°  Homer  seems  to  have  known  nothing  Virgil     lias   chosen    to   abide  by    Ilonier'a 

of  Teucer,  who  is  said  by  Diodorus,   and  account.  X^w.  1.  6.  v.  (i50.  &  1.  8.  v.  I'ji. 
other  later  writers,  to  have  been  the  founder 

which 


c.  .HH. 
Slnib.  1.13 
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M-liicli  was  called  from  his  name  Ilion,  but  which  is  more  familiarly 

known  in  modern  languages  by  the-  name  of  Troy,  derived  from  his 

father.     The   tcm])taiion  however  to  attack,  was  aug-nientcd   in  full 

proportion  with  the  means  to  defend.     Twice,  before  that  war  which 

Homer  has   made  so  famous,   Troy  is  .said   to  have  been  taken    and 

lliaH.  1.5.       j)lundered:  and  for  its  second  capture,  by  Hercules,  in  the  reign  of 

Pindar  Laomcdon  SOU  of  1  his,  we  have  Homer's  authorit}'.     The  government 

Olynip.  s.      liowcver  revived,  and  still  advanced  in  power  and  splendor.    Laomedon, 

after  his  misfortune,  fortified  his  city  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  what 

was  common  in  his  age,  that  the  walls  of  Troy  were  said  to  be  a  work 

Iliad.  1.  <:+.     of  the  gods.     Under  his  son  Priam  the  Trojan  state  was  very  florishing 

and  of  considerable  extent ;  containing,   under  the  name  of  Phrygia, 

the  country  afterward  called  TroUs,  together  with  both  shores  of  the 

Hellespont,  and  the  large  and  fertile  iland  of  Lesbos*'. 

A  frequent  communication,  sometimes  friendly,  but  oftencr  hostile, 
was  ma.intained  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  vEge'an 
sea  :  each  M-as  an  object  of  piracy  more  than  of  commerce  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  opposite  country.  Cattle  and  slaves  constituting  the 
principal  riches  of  the  times,  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with 
swine,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  horses,  were  principal  objects  of  plunder. 
But  scarcely  was  any  crime  more  common  than  rapes:  and  it  seems  to 
Lave  been  a  kind  of  fashion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  leaders  of 
piratical  expeditions  gratified  tlieir  vanity  in  the  highest  degree,  when 
they  could  carry  off  a  lady  of  superior  rank.  How  usual  these  outrages 
were  among  the  Greeks,  we  may  gather  from  the  condition  said  to 
liave  been  exacted  by  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Helen,  from  the  chieftains  who  came  to  ask  his  daughter  in  marriage: 
he  required  of  all,  as  a  preliminary,  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn  oaths, 
that,  should  she  be  stolen,  they  would  assist  with  their  utmost  power  to 
recover  her.  This  tradition,  with  many  other  stories  of  Grecian  rapes, 
on  whatsoever  founded,  indicates   with  certainty  the  opinion  of  the 

♦*  Strabo    (1)    distinguishes   t+ie   Trojan     Plingia,    whose    people   are    mentioned  ia 
country     by    the    nanie    of    Hellespoutine     Ilonitr's  CutalDgue   as  allies  of  the  Trojans 
riirygia.     It   was   divided   by   Mysia    from     cowing  from  alar  (C). 
■the    large    inland    tract    afterward    called 

(1)  b.  r.  U.  p.  363.  (2)  Iliud.  1.  i.  v.  063.    Strife.  1.  Vi.  p.  564. 

later 
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later  Greeks,  among  whom  they  were  popular,  concerning  the  manners 

of  their  ancestors  *'.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Greeks  were  more 

vicious  than  other  people  equally  uiihabituated  to  constant,  vigorous,  and 

Avell- regulated  exertions  of  law  and  government.    Equal  licentiousness,  Robertson's 

but  a  few  centuries  ago,  prevailed  throughout  western  Europe.    Hence  o^"!^!^  v. 

those  gloomy  habitations  of  the  antient  nobility,   which  excite  the 

■wonder  of  the  traveller,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts ;  where,  in 

the  midst  of  the  finest  countries,  he  often  finds  them  in  situations  so 

very  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable,  except  for  what  was  then  the 

one  great  object,  security,  that  now  the  houseless  peasant  will  scarcely 

go  to  them  for  shelter*'.     From  the  licentiousness  were  derived  the 

manners,  and  even  the  virtues  of  tlie  times;  and  hence  knight-errantry 

with  its  whimsical  consequences. 

The  expedition  of  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  into  Greece, 
appears  to  have  been  a  maroding  adventure,  such  as  was  then  usual. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  he  was  received  very  hospitably  and  enter-  iliud.  r.  5. 
tained  very  kindly  by  jNIenelaiis,  king  of  Sparta.  Cut  this  also  was  ^ '  "'■^*' 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  times;  for  hospitality  has  always  been 
the  virtue  of  barbarous  ages:  it  is  at  this  day  no  less  characteristical 
of  the  wild  Arabs  than  their  spirit  of  robbery ;  and  we  know  that,  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  robbery  and  hospitality  equally  florished 
together  till  very  lately.  Hospitality,  indeed,  will  be  generally  found 
to  have  florished,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  very  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  necessity  for  it;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency 
of  jurisprudence,  and  the  weakness  of  government.  Paris  concluded 
his  visit  at  Sparta  with  carrying  off  Helen,  wife  of  Mcnelaiis,  together 
with  a  considerable  treasure:  and  whether  this  was  cflectcd  by  fraud, 
or,  as  some  have  supposed,  by  open  violence,  it  is  probable  enough 
that,  as  Herodotus  relates,  it  was  first  concerted,  and  afterward  sup- 
ported, in  revenge  for  some  similar  injury  done  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojans. 

**_Tbe  story  of  the  oalli    required   by         ♦'  So  it  was  in  the  snuili  of  Frniifc,  at, 

Tyiictareus  is  nienlioned  by  Tluicydides  (1. 1.  least    before    tlie    revolution,    wlieu    thia 

c.  <).)  in  a  manner  that  indicates  it  to  liave  voKnne  was  written, 
Lcfn  both  antient  and  generally  rceeived. 

Vol.  I,  T  An 
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An  outrage,  liowevcr,  so  grossly  injurious  to  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  Greece,  especially  if  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  might  not  unreasonably  be  urged  as  a  cause  re(|uiring  the 
united  revenge  of  all  the  Grecian  chieftains.  But  there  were  other 
motives  to  ingage  them  in  the  quarrel.  The  hope  of  returning  laden 
with  the  spoil  of  the  richer  provinces  of  Asia,  was  a  strong  incentive 
to  leaders  poor  at  home,  and  bred  to  rapine.  The  authority  and 
inlluence  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos,  brother  of  jNlenclaiis,  were 
also  weighty.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  his  own  temper,  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  natural  desire  of  exerting  it  on  a  splendid  occasion,  would 
all  incite  this  prince  eagerly  to  adopt  his  brother's  quarrel.  He  is  besides 
represented  by  character  qualified  to  create  and  command  a  powerful 
league;  ambitious,  active,  brave,  generous,  humane;  vain,  indeed,  and 
haughty,  sometimes  to  his  own  injury,  yet  commonly  repressing  those 
hurtful  qualities,  and  watchful  to  cultivate  popularity.  Under  this 
leader  all  the  Grecian  chieftains,  from  the  end  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
end  of  Thcssalj',  together  with  Idomeneus  from  Crete,  and  other  com- 
manders from  some  of  the  smaller  ilands,  assembled  at  Aulis,  a  sea-port 
of  Bccotia.  The  Acarnanians  alone,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
by  lofty  mountains  and  a  sea  at  that  time  little  navigated,  had  no  share 
in  the  expedition.  A  story  acquired  celebrity  in  aftertimes,  that,  the 
fleet  being  long  detained  at  Aulis  by  contrary  winds,  Agamemnon 
sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigencia,  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  to  obtain 
from  the  gods  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  to  the  Trojan  coast.  To  the 
credit  of  his  character  however  it  is  added  that  he  submitted  to  this 
abominable  cruelty  with  extreme  reluctance,  compelled  by  the  clamors 
of  the  army,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  gods  required  the  victim;  nor 
were  there  wanting  those  who  asserted  that,  by  a  humane  fraud,  the 
princess  was  at  last  saved,  under  favor  of  a  report  that  a  fawn  was 
miraculously  sent  by  the  goddess  Diana,  to  be  sacrificed  in  her  stead. 
Indeed  the  .story,  tho  of  sucli  fame,  and  so  warranted  by  early  autho- 
rities, that  some  notice  of  it  seemed  requisite,  wants,  it  must  be 
confessed,  wholly  the  best  authentication  for  matters  of  that  very  early 
age ;  for  neither  Homer,  tho  \ie  enumerates  Agamemnon's  daughters, 
nor  llesiod,   who  not  only  mentions  the  assembling  of  the  Grecian 

forces 
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forces  under  his  command  at  Aulis,  but  specifics  their  detention  by 
bad  weather,  have  left  one  word  about  so  remarkable  an  event  as  this 
sacrifice. 

'   The  fleet  at  length  had  a  p'rosperous  voyage.     It  consisted  of  about  Homer. 
twelve  hundred  open  vessels,  each  carrying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men.     The  number  of  men  in  the  whole  armament,  computed 
from  the  mean  of  those  two  numbers  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  com- 
plement of  different  ships,   would  be  something  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand;  and  Thucydides,  whose  opinion  is  of  the  highest  authority,  Tlaicyd.  1.  1, 
tells  us  that  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  ;  tho,  as  he  adds,  '^\   ' 
a  poet  would  go  to  the  utmost  of  current  reports.     The  army,  having 
made  good  their  landing  on  the  Trojan  coast,  M'cre  so  superior  to  the 
enemy  as  to  oblige  them  immediately  to  seek  shelter  within  the  city- 
walls  ;  but  here  the  operations  were  at  a  stand.     The  hazards  to  ^^  hich 
unfortified  and  solitary  dwellings  were  exposed  from  pirates  and  free- 
booters, had  driven  the  more  peaceable  of  mankind  to  assemble  in  towns 
for  mutual  security.     To  erect  lofty  walls  around   those  towns  for 
defence,  -was  then  an  obvious  invention,  and  required  little  more  than 
labor  for  the  execution.     IMore  thought,  more  art,  more  experience 
Avere  necessary  for  forcing  the  rudest  fortification,  if  defended  Milh 
vigilance  and  courage.     But  the  Trojan  walls  were  singularly  strong  ; 
Agamemnon's  army  could  make  no  impression  upon  them.     lie  was 
therefore   reduced  to   the   method  most  common  for  ages   after,    of 
turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  patiently  waiting  till  M-ant  of 
necessaries  should  force  the  enemy  to  quit  their  shelter.     But  neither 
did  the  policy  of  the  times  amount,  by  many  degrees,  to  the  art  of 
subsisting  so  numerous  an  army  for  any  length  of  time;  nor  Mould  the 
revenues  of  Greece  have  been  equal  to  it  with  more  knowlege;  nor 
indeed  would  the  state  of  things  have  admitted  it,  scarcely  with  any 
wealth,  or  by  any  means.     For  in  countries  without  commerce,  the 
people  providing  for  their  own  wants  only,  supplies  can  never  be  found 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  superadded  army.     No  sooner  therefore 
did  the  Trojans  shut  themselves  within  their  walls,  than  the  Greeks' Thucyd.  1. 1. 
were  obliged  to  give  their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  subsisting  ^'  ^^' 
their  numerous  forces.   The  common  method  of  the  times  Avas  to  ravage 

I  2  tlic 
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Iliad.  1.  1.      lire  afljac*ent   countries;  and   this  tlicv   imn>€diaU'ly  put  in  practice. 

V.  300.  I.  £).    J3ut  such  a  resource  soon  destroys  itself.     To  have  therefore  a  more 
T.  3'>y.  iv  - 

1. 50.  V.  gi.    permanent  and  certain  supply,  they  sent  a  part  of  their  army  to  cultivate 

Odvss.  1.  3.    tlie  vales  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inha- 

>.  lOO.  bitants  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  destructive  incursions  of  the 

TbiKvd.  1.  1.  ,      .         .         „    , 

c.  11.'  -wild  people  who  occupied  the  interior  of  that  continent. 

Large  bodies  being  thus  detached  from  the  army,  the  remaindei- 
scarcely  sufliced  to  deter  the  Trojans  from  taking  the  field  again,  and 
could  not  prevent  succour  and  supplies  from  being  carried  into  the 
Homer.  &  town.  Thus  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  enormous  length  of  ten 
1.3.^5.  6"S2.^  years.  It  was  probably  their  success  in  niaroding  marches  and  pirating 
lliiui.  1.  p.  voyages  that  induced  the  Greeks  to  persevere  so  long.  Achilles  is  said 
v.J-.'c).  iq  ],j,^^.e  plundered   no  less  tha|i  twelve  maritime  and  eleven  inland 

towns.  Lesbos,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  monarch  of  Troy,  was 
among  his  conquests;  and  the  women  of  that  iland  were  apportioned 
to  the  victorious  army,  as  a  part  of  the  booty.  But  these  circum- 
stances, alarming  all  neighboring  people,  contributed  to  procure 
iiunicroiis  and  powerful  allies  to  the  Trojans.  Not  only  the  Asiatic 
states,  to  a  great  exteut  eastward  and  southward,  sent  auxiliary  troops, 
but  also  the  European  westward,  as. far  as  the  Pa-onians  of  that  country 
about  the  river  Axiu.s,  w  hich  afterward  became  Macedonia.  At  lengthy 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  M'ar,  after  great  exertions  of  valor  and  the 
slaughter  of  numbers  on  both  sides,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
highest  rank,  Troy  yielded  to  its  fate.  Yet  was  it  not  then  overcome 
by  open  force:  stratagem  is  reported  by  Homer:  fraud  and  treachery 
liave  been  supposed  by  later  writers.  It  was,  however,  taken  and  plun- 
dered: the  venerable  monarch  was  slain:  the  queen  and  her  daughters, 
together  with  one  only  son  remaining  of  a  very  numerous  male  pro- 
geny, were  led  into  captivity.  According  to  some,  not  only  the  city 
Mas  totally  destroyed,  but  the  very  name  of  the  people  from  that  time 
AVood  on  i^^i  Others,  and  among  them  Strabo,  maintain,  on  the  authority  of 
Sirab.  1.  13.  Homer  himself,  whase  words  upon  the  occasion  seem  indeed  scarcely 
lii^d^l  "0  fli^l'lous,  that  JEneas  reigned  afterward  at  Troy,  and  his  posterity 
V.  302.  after  him,  for  some  generations ;  and  they  suppose  the  final  destruction 

i'endt.  c.  1.    of  the  Trojan  state  and  name  to  have  taken  place  in  that  subsequent 
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Grecian  invasion,  of  mIhcIi  mention  Avill  hereafter  occur  under  the 
name  of  the  Xolic  migration. 

Nothing  apparently  so  much  as  the  poetical  elegance  of  ingenuity, 
everywhere  intermixed  with  early  Grecian  history,  has  driven  many  to 
slight  it  as  meerly  fabulous,  who  have  been  disposed  to  pay  great  respect 
to  the  early  history  of  Rome;  giving  a  credit  to  the  solemn  adulation 
of  the  grave  historians  of  Italy  to  their  own  country,  Avhich  they  deny 
to  the  fanciful  indeed  and  inaccurate,  but  surely  honest  and  unflat- 
tering accounts  remaining  of  elder  Greece.  Agamemnon,  we  are  told, 
triumphed  over  Troy  :  and  the  historical  evidence  to  the  fact  is  large. 
But  the  Grecian  poets  themselves  universally  acknowlcge  that  it  was  a 
dear-bought,  a  mournful  triumph.  Few  of  the  princes,  Avho  survived 
to  partake  of  it,  could  have  any  injoyment  of  their  hard-earned  glory  in 
their  native  country.     None  expecting  that  the  war  would  detain  them  Tlmcyd.  1. 1. 

>  C    I'' 

so  long  from  home,  none  had  made  due  provision  for  the  regular  admi-  p'lat." de  Lrtr. 
nistration  of  their  affairs  during  such  an  absence.  It  is  indeed  probable  '•  ^-  P-  ^^'- 
that  the  utmost  wisdom  and  forethought  would  have  been  unequal 
to  the  purpose.  For,  in  the  half-formed  governments  of  those 
days,  the  constant  presence  of  the  prince,  as  supreme  regulator,  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  Avhole  from  running  presently  into  utter  con- 
fusion. Seditions,  therefore,  and  revolutions  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  cities  of  Greece.  INIany  of  the  princes  were  compelled  to  imbark 
again  M'ith  their  adherents,  to  seek  settlements  in  distant  countries, 
without  a  hope  of  revisiting  their  native  soil.  A  more  tragical  fate 
awaited   Agamemnon.     His  queen,  Clytemnestra,  having   given    her  Odyss.  1. 1. 

~,        .  ....  _,    .     ,  ,    .  ^  .  c.  .')6.  &  a,l. 

attection  to  his  kmsman  iiigistheus,  concurred  in  a  plot  against  her  phu.  Thta- 
husband,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  on  his  return  to  Argos,  Mas  f^'"''- P- 1'-'*- 
assassinated;  those  of  his  friends  who  escaped  the  massacre,  were 
compelled  to  fly  with  his  son  Orestes;  and,  so  strong  was  the  party, 
which  their  long  possession  of  the  government  had  inablcd  the  con- 
spirators to  form,  the  usurper  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
throne.  Orestes  found  refuge  at  Athens ;  where  alone,  among  the 
Grecian  states,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  constitution  capable  of 
bearing  both  the  absence  and  the  return  of  the  army  and  its  com- 
niandcr,  without  anv  essential  derano-ement. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  Trojan  war  and  its  consequences,  according  to  the 
best  of  the  unconnected  and  defective  accounts  remaining,  among 
which  those  of  Homer  have  always  hcUl  the  first  rank.  The  authority, 
however,  of  the  great  poet  as  an  historian  has  in  modern  times  been 
variously  estimated.  Among  the  antients  it  was  less  questioned.  As 
it  is  of  highest  importance  to  the  history  of  the  early  ages  that  it 
sliould  have  its  due  weight,  I  will  mention  here  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  principally  establish  its  authority:  others  will  occur 
Ijereafter.  \  In  Homer's  age  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  poets  were 
the  only  historians ;  whence,  tho  it  docs  not  at  all  follow  that  poets 
would  always  scrupulously  adhere  to  truth,  yet  it  necessarily  follows 
tliat  veracity,  in  historical  narration,  Avould  make  a  large  share  of  a 
poet's  merit  in  public  opinion:  a  circumstance  Mhich  the  common  use 
of  written  records,  and  prose  histories,  instantly  and  totally  altered. 
I  The  probability,  and  the  very  remarkable  consistency  of  Homer's 
liistorical  anecdotes,  variously  dispersed  as  they  are  among  his  poetical 
details  and  embellishments,  form  a  second  and  powerful  testimony. 
Indeed  the  connection  and  the  clearness  of  Grecian  history  through 
the  very  early  times  of  M'hich  Homer  has  treated,  appear  very  extra- 
ordinary, v.hen  compared  with  the  darkness  and  vnicertainty  that  begin 
in  the  instant  of  our  losing  his  guidance,  and  continue  through  ages. 
3  In  confirmation  then  of  this  presumptive  evidence,  we  have  very  com- 
plete positive  proof  to  the  only  point  that  could  admit  of  it,  his 
geography;  which  has  wonderfully  stood  the  most  scrupulous  inquiries 
from  those  who  ^^•ere  every  way  qualified  to  make  them.  From  all 
these,  with  perhaps  other  considerations,  followed,  what  we  may  add 
in  the  fourth  place,  the  credit  given  to  Homer's  history  by  the  most 
'1  judicious  prose-writers  of  antiquity  ;  among  the  early  ones  particularly 
by  Thucydides,  and  among  the  later  by  Strabo. 

But  the  very  fame  of  the  principal  persons  and  events  celebrated 
by  Homer  seems  to  have  led  some  to  question  their  reality.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  an  improper  digression  here  to  bring  to  the  reader's 
recollection  a  passage  in  the  history  of  the  British  ilands,  bearing  so 
close  an  analogy  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
2  Homer's 
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Homer's  history,  that  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  coUateral  support  to 
tluit  poet's  authority,  as  a  faithful  relater  of  facts  and  painter  of  manners. 
Exploits  like  that  of  Paris  were,  in  the  twelfth  century,  not  uncom- 
mon in  Ireland.  In  a  lower  line  they  have  been  frccpient  there  still 
in  our  days;  but  in  that  age  popular  opinion  was  so  favorable  to  them, 
that  even  princes,  like  Jason  and  Paris,  gloried  in  such  proofs  of  their 
gallantry  and  spirit.  Dermot,  king  of  Leiuster,  accordingly  formed  a 
design  on  Dervorghal,  a  celebrated  beauty,  wife  of  O'Ruark,  king  of 
Leitrim;  and,  between  force  and  fraud,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  her 
off.  O'Ruark  resented  the  affront,  as  might  be  expected.  He  procured 
a  confederacy  of  neighboring  chieftains,  Avith  the  king  of  Connaught, 
the  most  powerful  piince  of  Ireland,  at  their  head.  Leinster  was 
invaded,  the  princess  was  recovered,  and,  after  hostilities  continued 
■with  various  success  during  many  years,  Dermot  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom.  Thus  far  the  resemblance  holds  with  much  exactness.  The 
sequel  differs :  for  the  rape  of  Dervorghal,  beyond  comparison  inferior 
in  celebrity,  had  yet  consequences  far  more  important  than  the  rape  of 
Helen.  The  fugitive  Dermot,  deprived  of  other  hope,  applied  to  the 
powerful  monarch  of  the  neighboring  iland,  Henry  the  Second;  and 
in  return  for  assistance  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions,  offered  to  hold 
them  in  vaffalage  of  the  crown  of  England.  The  English  conquest  of 
Ireland  followed**. 

♦♦  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  rial  circumstances,  sufficiently  tallies.    Lord 

has  written  the  n.ame  of  the  heroine  of  this  Lyttelton,    in   his    History   .01"  Iltnuy    the 

story  Om.^cu.      Dr.    Leland's   History    of  Second,  both   relates   the  fjcls  and   writes 

Ireland  is   here  followed,  with  which   Mr.  the  names  nearly  as  Dr.  Lclaiid. 
Hume's  more  abridged  account,  in  all  mate- 
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Of  the   Religion,   Government,   Jurisprudence,  Science,  Arts, 
Commerce,  and  Manners  of  the  early  Greeks. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Progress  of  Things  from  the  East  info  Greece,  and  of  the 
Religion  of  the  early  Greeks. 

HOWEVER  less  complete  than  we  might  wish  the  historical 
information  remaining  from  Homer  may  be,  we  have  yet,  from 
his  masterly  hand,  a  finished  picture  of  the  manners  and  principles  of 
his  age,  domestic  as  well  as  political;  which,  sublime  and  magnificent 
as  it  is  in  the  general  outline  and  composition,  descends  at  the  same 
time  to  so  many  minute  particulars,  as  to  leave  our  curiosity  scarcely 
in  anything  ungratified.  It  belongs  not  to  history  to  detail  every 
circumstance  of  this  entertaining  and  instructive  tablet,  Mhich  yet 
abounds  with  matter  not  to  be  left  unnoticed. 

But,  in  considering  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  we  find,  our  view 
continually  led  toward  those  earliest  seats  of  empire  and  of  science, 
which  MC  usually  call  collectively  the  East.  And  there  so  vast  and  so 
interesting  a  field  of  inquiry  presents  itself,  yet,  like  forms  in  distant 
landscape,  so  confused  by  aerial  tints,  and  by  length  and  intricacy  of 
perspective,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  and  how  far  investi- 
gation ought  to  be  attempted,  and  when  precisely  the  voice  of  caution 
should  be  obeyed,  rather  than  that  of  curiosity.  Certainly  to  bewilder 
himself  will  not  generally  be  allowed  to  the  historian  as  a  venial  error. 
Sometimes,  however,  and  M'ilhout  far  wandering  from  well-trodden 
paths,  he  may  venture  to  search  for  some  illustration  of  his  subject 
in  that  utmost  verge  of  history's  horizon. 

In  all  countries,  and  through  all  ages,  Religion  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment have  been  so  connected,  that  no  history  can  be  given  of  either 

williout 
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without  reference  to  the  other.  But  in  the  accounts  remaining 
of  the  earliest  times,  the  attention  everywhere  paid  to  religion,  the 
deep  interest  taken  in  it,  by  individuals  and  by  communities,  by  people 
polished  equally  and  unpolished,  is  peculiarly  striking.  A  sense  of 
dependancy  on  some  superior  being  seems  indeed  inseparable  from 
man  ;  it  is  in  a  manner  instinct  in  him  '.  His  own  helplessness,  com- 
pared with  the  stupendous  powers  of  nature  which  he  sees  constantly 
exerted  around  him,  makes  the  savage  ever  anxiously  look  for  some 
being  of  a  higher  order  on  whom  to  rely  :  and  the  man  educated  to 
exercise  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  has  only  to  reflect  on  himself,  on 
his  own  abilities,  his  own  weakness,  his  om'u  knowlege,  his  own 
ignorance,  his  own  happiness,  his  own  misery,  his  own  beginning, 
and  his  end,  to  be  directed,  not  only  to  belief  in  some  superior  being, 
but  also  to  expectation  of  some  future  state,  through  nieer  conviction 
that  nature  hath  given  him  both  a  great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  less 
than  Avere  necessary  to  fit  him  for  this  alone.  Religion,  therefore,  can 
never  be  lost  among  mankind  ;  but,  through  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  it  is  so  prone  to  degenerate,  that  superstition  in  one  state  of 
society,  and  scepticism  in  another,  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be 
called  nature's  works.  The  variety,  indeed,  and  the  grossness  of  the 
corruptions  of  religion,  from  Avhich  few  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  are  pure,  may  well  on  first  view  excite  our  wonder.  But,  if  we 
proceed  to  inquire  after  their  origin,  we  find  immediately  such  sources 
in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  that  evidently  nothing  under  a 
constant  miracle  could  prevent  those  effects  to  which  the  history  of  all 
countries  in  all  ages  bears  testimony.  The  fears  of  ignorance,  the 
interest  of  cunning,  the  pride  of  science,  have  been  the  mainsprings  : 
every  human  passion  has  contributed  its  addition. 

A  firm  belief,  however,  both  in  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  in  the 
duty  of  communication  with  him,  appears  to  have  prevailed  universally 
in  the  early  ages  \      But  religion   was  tlien  the  common  care  of  all 

— ~~  riaKTf?    &i    OiZv    ^XTidVcr     ai&finroi.      eaVTrit     avTafy.r,f,      lfr,iji,uitt^a     T?{     ix     rovTot 

Homer.  Odyss.  1.  3.  v.  48.  o-wrufia;.  .\iistot.  de  Mundo,  c.  6. 
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Shuckford's  men ;  a  sacerdotal  order  v.as  unknown :  the  patriarch,  or  head  of  the 
ot Sacred  family,  was  chiet  in  religious  as  in  civil  concerns:  a  preference  to 
and  Profcne  pnmo^'eniturc  seems  alwajs  to  have  obtained':    the  eldest  son  suc- 

llistorv,  V.2.    ^  ",  ,        ,  ^  •     T  n  -i-     ■  T  •     1  r-  1       ■ 

b.  6.  p.  8y.  ceeded  regularly  to  the  right  ot  sacrincing,  to  the  right  or  being  priest 
of  the  family.  When  3-ounger  sons  became  fathers  of  families,  they 
also  superintended  the  domestic  religion,  each  of  his  own  household, 
and  performed  the  domestic  sacrifices;' the  patriarch  and  his  successors 
remaining  chief  priests  of  the  tribe.  This  order  of  things  passed, 
remarkably  unvaried,  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  and  very  generally 
over  the  vorld*.  But,  concomitant  circumstances  diftering  in  different 
countries,  consequences  of  course  differed.  In  Asia  extensive  empires 
seem  almost  to  have  grown  as  population  extended.  From  earliest 
times  the  people  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  one  family  as  presiding 
over  national  concerns,  religious  equally  and  political,  by  a  hereditary 
right,  partaking,  in  public  opinion,  of  divine  authority.  Ideas  and 
habits  were  thus  acquired,  congenial  to  despotic  government :  and  in 
all  the  violent  revolutions  which  that  large  and  rich  portion  of  the 
earth  has  undergone,  the  notion  of  attachment  to  a  particular  family, 
as  presiding  by  divine  appointment  over  both  the  religious  and  civil 
polity  of  the  nation,  has  prevailed  and  prevails  very  extensively  to  this 
day.  We  have  no  certain  account  when  or  how  the  sacerdotal  order 
ofthemagians  arose.     But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  of  which 

Herodot.l.i.  ^ve  are  informed  by  the  most  unsuspicious  testimony,  that  by  far  the 
purest  religion  known  among  heathen  nations,  remained  in  those 
countries  whence  all  migration  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated : 
with  extent  of  wandering,  savage  ignorance  grew. 

We  are  not  without  information  of  peculiar  causes  Avhich  made 
Egypt  the  great  school  of  superstition,  while  it  was  the  seat  of  arts 
and  knowlege.  A  prodigious  population  was  there  confined  within  a 
narrow  territory;  whose  surrounding  seas  and  deserts  prevented  extcn- 

*  This  it  was,  according  to  Homer,  that  *  This  subject  is  treated  diffusively,  with 

gave  Jupiter  himself  his  right  of  supremacy  many  references    to  the  Scriptures  and  to 

over  his  brothers ;  and  the  Fates  and  Furies  heathen    authors,    in   the    sixth    book    of 

were  the  vindicators  of  that  right:  Shuckford's  Counection  of  Sacred  and  Pro- 

'OiVS'  w?  7rji(r€vTijoici»  Ejinrw?  ciiif  iirotriti.  fane  History. 
Iliad.  1.  15.  V.201. 
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sion  of  dominion,   and    checked   communication  M'ith  strangers.     A 

more  refined  polity  than  prevailed  in  Asia,  and  freer  communication 

of  rights,   becoming  indispensable,  the  powerful  families  shared  with  Diod.  Sic. 

lie  "^S 
the   monarch   in  the  superintendancy  of  the  national  religion.     The 

priesthood,  thus,  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  were  one^;  and,  by 
a  singular  policy,  professions  and  callings  were  made  hereditary  through 
all  ranks  of  men;  so  that  the  business  of  every  man's  life  was  unalter- 
abl}'  determined  by  his  birth.  Priestcraft  thus,  among  the  rest,  became 
the  inalienable  inheritance  of  particular  famihes;  and  learning  was 
their  exclusive  property.  Natural  wondeis,  more  frequent  there  than 
elsewhere,  assisted  in  disposing  the  people  to  superstition*;  ^vhile, 
with  singular  interest,  to  promote  it,  a  sacerdotal  nobility  had  singular 
means.  Thus  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  rising  to  an  extravagance 
unknown  in  any  other  country,  was  also  supported  by  a  union  of 
powers  that  never  met  elsewhere. 

The  circumstances  of  Greece  differed  very  materiallj'.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  long  barbarous,  often  migrating,  continually  liable  to 
expulsion,  and  without  regular  government.  Among  wandering 
savages  no  idea  could  hold  of  a  divine  right  inherent  in  any  faniily 
to  direct  either  the  religious  or  the  civil  concerns  of  others.  But  if 
the  accounts  of  Grecian  authors  are  to  be  believed,  the  rude  natives 
always  readily  associated  with  any  adventurers  from  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  East.  It  was  not  diflicult  for  these  to  explain  the 
advantages  of  a  town,  where  the  people  might  find  safety  for  their 
persons  when  danger  threatened  their  fields ;  and  where,  meeting 
occasionally  to  consult  in  common,  they  might  provide  means  for 
ready  exertion  of  united  strength,  to  repel  those  evils  to  which  the 
unconnected  inhabitants  of  scattered  villages  were  perpetually  exposed. 
A  man  of  knowlege  and  experience  must  preside  in  council,  and  direct 
the  execution  of  what  had  been  resolved  in  common.  A  town  thus  was 
built  and  fortified,  a  form  of  government  settled,  and  an  oriental  super- 
intending was  honored  with  the  title  of  king.     Many  of  the  principal 

•  Diodorus  compares  the  order  of  priests  *    Tifara    n    irXiu   <rfi    'v^nrai    S   Toia-t 

in  Egypt  to  the  order  of  nobles,  the  cupa-     »W,oii!r(  airurt  u>S(uni»vi>     Hcrodot.  1.2. 
trids,  at  Athens. 

K  a  Greciau 
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Grecian  cities,  according  to  Grecian  tradition,  had  their  origin  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  like  these.  Constantly  the  king  exercised 
supremacy  in  rehgious  concerns;  he  was  always  chief  priest^;  and  he 
ahvavs  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  divine  authority  for 
all  his  establishments.  But  the  government  being  notoriously  formed 
by  compact,  no  idea  of  indefeasible  right,  inherent  in  a  soverein  family, 
could  readily  gain:  the  compact  alone  could  be  supposed  or  pretended 
to  be  divinely  authorized.  The  person  of  the  king  had  no  pri\ilege 
but  by  the  gift  of  the  people.  His  civil  consequence,  therefore, 
depended  upon  his  abilities  and  conduct.  His  religious  character  was 
otherwise  estimated  :  not  the  person  or  family,  but  the  title  and  office, 
were  held  sacred.  It  is  remarkable  that  Athenian  and  Roman  super- 
stition, without  any  connection  between  the  people,  should  have 
agreed  so  exactly  in  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  after  the 
abolition  of  royalty  among  both,  and  while  the  very  name  of  king  was 
abhorred  as  a  title  of  civil  magistracy  or  military  command,  yet 
equally  the  title  and  the  office  were  scrupulously  retained  for  the 
administration  of  religious  ceremonies.  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
Shuckford's  priesthood  Mas  first  established  among  the  Jews  when  their  government 
Warburton's  became  a  regular  commonwealth.  Such  appropriation  of  religious 
Div.  Leg.  functions,  if  the  ministers  are  confined  to  their  proper  object,  is 
perhaps  not  less  advantageous  to  civil  freedom  than  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion. 
Ilcrodot.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  Homer  and  Ilesiod  principally- 

settled  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Greeks;  which  before  them  were 
totally  vague,  floating  about  partially  as  they  happened  to  arise,  or  to 
be  imported  by  foreiners,  particularly  Egyptians:  and  indeed  if  ever 
there  was  any  standard  of  Grecian  orthodoxy,  it  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  works  of  those  two  poets.  But  the  very  early  inhabitants  of  Greece 
had  a  religion  far  less  degenerated  from  original  purity.  To  this 
curious  and  interesting  fact  abundant  testimonies  remain.  They  occur 
in  those  poems,  of  uncertain  origin  apd  uncertain  date,  but  uncjuestion- 
ably  of  great  antiquity,  M'hich  arc  called  the  poems  of  Orpheus,  or  rather 

'  See  every  sacrifice  in   the   Iliad   and  Odyssee;   particularly  the   minute   detail  of 
Nestor's  sacrifice  at  Pylus.    Odyss.  b,  3.  v.  -lO-l— 463. 

the 
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the  Orphic  poems';  and   they  are  found  scattered  among  the  writings 

of  the  philosopliers  and  historians.     All  the  Greek  philsophers  Avere 

aware  of  the  recent  origin  of  that  religion  which  in  their  time  was 

popular.     Plato,  among  his  doubts  about  the  anticnt  state  of  things,   piat. datvl 

decl-.ires  an  opinion  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  sun,  moon,   stars,  and  P-  '^^^-  '•  '• 

earth,  had  been    the  only  objects  of  religious  worship  in  Greece,  as 

they  were,  still  in  his  time,  he  adds,  in  most  of  the  barbarous  nations. 

In  another  part  of  his  works  we  find  recorded  a  different  tradition  of  a 

very  remarkable  tenor.     'One  God,'  he  says  it  was  reported,   'once  Plat.  Polit. 

'  governed  the  universe  :  but  a  great  and  extraordinary  change  takino-  P-2^9-  '.  2. 

'  place  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  infinitely  for  the  worse  (for 

'  originally  there  was  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  happiness  upon  earth) 

'  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Jupiter,  with  many  inferior  deities, 

'  to  preside  over  different  departments,  under  him.'     Here,  in  the  same 

tradition,  we  find  the  original  unity  of  the  Deity  asserted,    and    an 

account  attempted  of  the  beginning  of  polytheism.     Plato  declares  no 

opinion  of  his  own  upon  it.     Everything  however  remaining  from  him 

upon  religion,  and,   I  think  it  may  be  added,  upon  morality,  involves 

the  supposition  of  unity  in  the  Deity;  tho,  warned  apparently  by  the 

fate  of  his  master  Socrates,   he  shows  himself  extremely  cautious  of 

directly  contradicting  any  contrary  belief. 

Hut  the  notion  of  a  great  and  deplorable  change  in  human  nature 
and  in  the  state  of  all  things  on  earth,  thus  shortly  mentioned  by 
Plato,  remains  transmitted  more  at  large  by  a  much  older  author, 
sketching  the  history  of  mankind  from  its  origin:   '  The  first  race  of  ijesiod. 

'  men,'  according  to  Hesiod,   'lived  like  "ods,   in  perfect  happiness:   Op- "■^' f*!- 
*  .  '  '  1-  1-  V.  100. 

'  exempt  from  labor,  from  old  age,    and   from   all    evil.      The   earth 

'  spontaneously  supplied  them  with  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance'. 

'  Dying  at  length  without  pain,  they  became  happy  and  beneficent 

'  spirits,   appointed    by    the  divine  wisdom  to  the  royal  function  of 

'  superintending  the  future  race  of  men,  watching  their  good  and  evil 

'  ways.'     This,  which  he  calls  the  golden  age,   or  golden  race,  plainly 


» 


Particulurly    in    iho  Ilymu  to  Jupiter,  »   Plato  sajs  the  first  men  a-ufxM  xTnixc'lo, 

quoted  by  Aristotle  Lri  the  seventh  chapter  u<;  iv^  iViot  it  iad'n^),  oth  tow;  tiii  Sim  Bwf.a,- 

of  his  Treatise  on  ilic  World  :  ai^an /niaifsiv.    DeLeg.  1.6".  vid.v'v  Dicjuarch. 

Ztus  TTfaiTo;  7iHTo,  Zsij  uraTOi,  k,  r.  e.  ap.  Porjjhyr. 

forein 
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forein  to  all  Grecian  liistoiy,  bears  an  analogy  to  the  scripture  account 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  which 
is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  remarkable  consonance  of  his 
silver  age  to  the  scripture  account  of  the  antediluviari  world  after  the 
fall.     '  The  second  race  of  men,'  he  proceeds,  'were  like  those  of  the 

*  golden  age,  neither  in  nature  nor  in  moral  character.     They  scarcely 

*  reached  manhood  in  a  hundred  jears;  yet  not  thus  less  subject  to 

*  pain  and  folly,  they  died  early.  They  were  unceasing  in  violence 
'  and  injustice  toward  one  another,  nor  would  they  dnly  reverence  ihe 
'  immortal  gods.  Jupiter  therefore  hid  this  race  in  his  anger,  because 
'  they  honored  not  the  blessed  gods  of  heaven.'  In  speaking  of  the 
third  race  of  men,  which  he  calls  the  brazen  race,  the  poet  at  length 

Cb.  1.  s.  3.    comes  home  to  his  own  country,  describing  nearly  that  state  of  things 
which  Plutarch  has  more  particularly  described  in  his  life  of  Theseus. 

Aristotle,  who  lived  in  less  apprehension  of  the  intolerant  tyranny 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  declares  his  opinion  upon  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  and  the  origin  of  Polytheism,  more  explicitly  than  his  master 
Plato,  and  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to  his  strong  understanding. 

Aristot.  dc     '  It  is  a  tradition,'  he  says,   '  received  from  of  old  among  all  men,  that 

*  God  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things;  and  that  nothing  ia 
'  nature  is  sufficient  to  its  own  existence,  without  his  superintending 
'  protection.  Hence  some  of  the  antients  have  held  that  all  things  are 
'  full  of  gods;  obvious  to  sight,  to  hearing,  and  to  all  the  senses;  an 
'  opinion  consonant  enough  to  the  power,  but  not  to  the  nature  of  the 

*  deit}'. God,  being  Oxe,  has  thus  received  many  names,  according 

'  to  tlie  variety  of  effects  of  which  he  is  the  cause.' 

Such  were  the  traditions  of  poets,  and  the  opinions  of  philosophers. 
There  remains  yet  for  notice  a  testimony,  not  less  remarkable  or  less 
important  perhaps  than  any  of  these,  which  has  been  preserved  inad- 
Acrtently  by  a  historian  who  did  not  intend  us  this,  tho  we  owe  to  hitn 
much  valuable  information.  Herodotus,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  principal  Grecian  divinities,  proceeds 
to  tells  us,  that,  being  at  Dodona,  he  was  there  assured  (apparently 
by  the  priests  of  the  farfamed  temple  of  Jupiter)  that,  antiently,  the 
Pelasgian  ancestors  of  the  Grecian  people  sacrificed  and  prayed  to 

gods 
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gods  to  v.hom  tliey  gave  no  name  or  distinguishing  appellation'"; 
'  for,'  he  adds,  '  they  havp  never  heard  of  any  ;  but  they  called  them 
*  gods  as  the  disposers  and  rulers  of  all  things  ".'  It  is  hence  evident, 
that  the  Pelasgians  can  have  acknowleged  but  one  god  ;  for,  Arhere 
many  gods  are  believed,  distingpishing  appellations  will  and  must  be 
given  ;  but  the  unity  of  the  deity  precludes  the  necessity  of  names. 

That  purer  religion,  then,  according  to  this  unsuspicious  testimony 
of  Herodotus,  was  brought  into  Greece  by  its  first  inhabitants.  It  ^vas 
occasionally  nourished,  and  received  accessions,  not  probably  advan- 
tageous to  its  purity,  from  Thrace;  but  the  absurdities  of  Grecian 
polytheism,  as  we  are  abundantly  assured,  were  derived  principally 
from  Egypt'".  The  colonists  who  passed  from  that  polished  country 
to  savage  Greece,  would  of  course  communicate  their  religious  tenets''. 
The  rude  natives,  according  to  all  traditions,  listened  greedily  to 
instruction  on  a  subject  in  which  they  felt  themselves  deeply  inte- 
rested; and  thought  it  an  important  improvement  to  be  able  to  name 
many  gods,  whose  stories  were  related  to  them,  instead  of  sacrificing 
to  one  onh%  m  ithout  a  name,  of  whose  will  they  were  wholly  unin- 
formed, aud  of  whose  nature  they  had  no  satisfactory  conception. 
Nor  is  the  transition  violent,  for  ignorant  people,  from  a  vague  idea 
of  one  omnipresent  deity,  to  the  belief  of  a  separate  divine  essence  in 
different  places,  and  in  every  different  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
popular  superstitions  of  almost  all  nations  show  it  congenial  to  the 
human  mind;  which  wants  exercise  of  its  powers  to  inable  it  to  exalt 
thought  to  the  conception  of  one  Almighty  and  boundless  Being. 
Polytheism,  therefore,  once  disseminated,  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  Greeks  would  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  Egyptian 
instruction.     Their  country,  uith  fewer  objects  of  wonder,  abounded 

'°  —  iTTuivvi^irit  ov}' liv<yij.a.  Ilerod.  1.'^.  C.52.  '*     See   Warburton's    Divine    Legation, 

*'  Herodotus   appears  to  have  supposed  Shuckford's  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  I'ro- 

the    Greek    name   for   God  to   liave   been  fane  History,  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Anticnt 

derived  from    a  Greek   verb   signifying  to  I\Iythology,  and  Pownall  on  the   Study  of 

place   or   dispose :    other  Grecian   authors  Antiquities,  with  the  numerous  authorities 

Lave   imagined    other   etymologies    for  it;  by  them  <iuoted. 

but  it  seems  rather  probable  that  it  had  a         '^  See  on  this  subject  Herodotus,  Plato, 

more  antient  ■  origin    than   any   derivation  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

within  the  Greek  lan"ua"e. 

with 
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v'ith  incentives  to  fancy,  wliich  Egypt  wanted.     Hence,  beside  Juno, 
Hcrodot.       Vesta,  Themis,  whom  they  added  to  the  principal  divinities  derived 

\,  '2,  c.  60. 

from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile,  every  Grecian  mountain  acquired 

its  Orciids,  every  wood  its  Dryads,   every  fountain  ils  Naiad,  the  sea 

Iksiod  j^g  'fritons  and  its  Nereids,  and  every  river  its  e'od  ;  the  variety  of  the 

Op.  cS:  Di.  "^  o        '  J 

1.1.  V.  75.  seasons  produced  the  Hours;  and  the  ]Muses  and  the  Graces  were  the 
genuine  oflspring  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Thus  were  divinities  so 
multiplied  before  Homer's  time,  that  nobody  any  longer  undertook  to 
say  how  many  there  were  not. 

.\nd  noM'  the  Grecian  gods  were  changed  from  the  One  Almighty 

parent  of  good,  not  less  in  attributes  than  in  number.     Jupiter,  the 

Iliad.  1. 13.     chief  of  them,  was  not  omnipotent:  omnipresence  was  not  among  his 

\.  .      seq.    ji^iib^tes  ;  nor  was  he  all-seeing ;  and  as  perfect  goodness  was  nowhere 

to  be  found  in  Homer's  heaven,  so  there  was  by  no  means  perfect  haj)- 

Iliiici.  1.  I.';,    piness  there.     The  chief  of  the  gods  seems  to  have  been  s\ipposed  under 

1  r+  V  ii-'  l>oth  the  control  and  the  protection  of  Fate;  he  is  described  under 

et  seq.  apprehension    from   his   inferior   deities;    he  was   subject   to    various 

weaknesses;  liable  to  be  overcome  by  passion;    and  the  goddess  of 

II.  19.  <}i.       mischief.  Ate,  was  said  to  be  his  eldest  daughter.     Consistently  with 

sucli  an  idea  we  find  the  inferior  deities  in  general  more  disposed  to 

disturb  than  assist  the  government  of  tlie  chief;  who  is  represented 

without  the  least  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  right  intentions, 

placing  his  whole  depcndance  on  his  own  strength  only.     Hence  alone 

also  is  derived  their  reverence  for  him ;  not  that  he  is  wise  and  good, 

but  that  he  is  strong.     Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  speaks  of  the 

soverein  of  the  gods,  calling  him  at  the  same  time  her  father,  in  tlie 

reproachful  and  debasing  terms  of  *  raging  with  an  evil  mind,  in  per- 

'  petual  opposition  to  her  inclinations.'  The  same  goddess  is  represented 

advising  Pandarus  to  endeavour  to  bribe  Apollo  with  the  promise  of  a 

hecatomb,   to  assist  him  in  assassinating  Menelaiis  contrary  to  the  faith 

of  a  solemn  treaty  ;  and  even  Jupiter  himself  joins  with  that  goddess 

and  Juno  in  prompting  so  foul  a  murder,  which  vvas  to  involve  with  it 

the  basest  treachery  and  the  most  offensive  j)erjury.     "W'e  cannot  but 

wonder  to  find  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  soverein  of  the  gods 

thus  employed.     Yet  the  belief  that  villainy,  so  often  seen  lriumj)hant, 

5  Avas 
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was  frequently  favored   by  some  superior  power,   or  however  that  the 

mecr  crime  against  the  neiglibor  seldom  or  never  oftended  the  deity, 

appears  by  no  means  unnatural,  and  certainly  has  been  extensively 

held  '*.     It  is  worthy  of  remarlt,   that  a  religion  which  acknowleges 

only  one  God  has  not  taught  the  Turks  to  reason  more  justly  :  '  What-  De  Lega- 

ever  the  intention  may  have  been,'  says  the   elegant  and  judicious 

Busbequius,  in  the  account  of  his  embassy  at  the  Ottoman  Court, 

*  if  the  event  is  prosperous,  they  look  upon  God  as  authorizing  the 

'  deed:'  in  proof  of  which  he  relates  some  remarkable  occurrences  'm 

Turkish  history,  and  a  conversation  which  he  held  concerning  them 

with  a  Turk  of  rank. 

TIius  imperfect  as  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  heaven  is  represented, 

still  that  the  Greeks  derived  their  first  notion  of  him  from  the  powev 

of  a  king  of  Crete,  is  an  opinion  as  unauthorized  by  the  oldest  poets 

and  historians  as    it  is   in   itself  improbable,  not  to   say   impossible. 

Homer's  invocation  to  the  Dodona^an  Pclasgian  Jupiter  suffices  indeed  Hiad.  1.  15". 

alone  to  refute  the  idea.     But  that  a  king  of  Crete,  like  Alexander  and 

the  Cajsars  in  more  inlightened  ages,  may  have  assumed,  or  may  ha\c 

been  complimented  with  a  title  usually  appropriated  to  the  deity,  is 

sufficiently  likely.     Whence  indeed  the  Greek  name  Zeus  (which   in 

the  common  form  of  invocation  gave  the  Latin  Jupiter)  was  derived, 

is  an  inquiry  that  cannot  end  in  certainty.     Plato  says  it  is  a  name  Plat.Cratyl. 

not  easy  to  be  understood;  and  the  fanciful  explanation  of  it  Avhich  Arbtot  ^de 

he  has  undertaken  to  give,  tho  adopted  by  Aristotle,  appears,  like  some  Mnnd.  c.  7. 

other  etymologies,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  great  names  under  wliose 

authority  it  comes  to  us.     It  seems  however  fully  consistent  with  the 

analogy  of  letters,  as  well  as  from  many  circumstances  highly  probable, 

that  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  the  deity,  as  they  were  variously 

intlccled,  Thcos,  or  rather  Theo,   Deo,  Dia,  Zeu,  Jove,  and  the  Hebrew 

which  we  write  Jehovah,  tho  in  the  oriental  orthography  it  has  only 

four  letters,  Avcre  originally  one  name'^ 

Ideas 

•*  See  Odyss.  1. 3.  v.  273.  &  1.  1<S.  v.  398.  book  of  Plato's  Rrpublic,  which  the  philo- 

Aristoph.   Plut.   V.  28 — 38.     Plat,   dii  Rep.  sophcr  with  chflicully,  and  scarcely,  relutes. 

J.  2.  p.  362.  t.  2.  &  de  Leg.  1.10.  p.  .90j.  et  "  See  Monde  Piiniilif  Analyse  et  Com- 

seq.  but  particularly  Glaucon's  long  argu-  pare,  par  M.  Court  de  Gebclin,  vol.  i.  p.  lO'G. 

nient  in   favor  of  injustice,  in  the  second  i*<c   Recherches  5ur  les  Arts  de  la  Grece, 

Vol,  I.  L  vol. 
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Ideas  concerning  that  Fate,  which  was  supposed  to  decide  the  lot  of 
gods  equally  as  of  men,  could  not  but  be  very  indeterminate.  Fate 
wa>  personified,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  three  sister-beings. 
The  three  Furies,  or  avenging  deities,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
considered  as  the  same  with  the  Fates,  sometimes  as  attending  powers. 
Either  or  both,  for  the  superstition  which  occasioned  a  dread  of  naming 
them  makes  it  "<lilhcult  to  distinguish,  Avere  often  mentioned  by  the 
respectful  title  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses  '*,  They  seem  indeed  to 
have  been  the  only  Grecian  deities  who  were  supposed  inca])able  of 
doing  wrong.  Of  evil  spirits,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  the 
preeks  appear  to  have  had  no  idea.  But  such  was  the  acknowleged 
imperfection  of  the  Grecian  heaven,  that  Hesiod  expressly  declares  it 
to  have  been  the  office  of  the  Fates  and  Furies  'to  punish  the  Irans- 
'  gressions  of  mex  and  gods  '^.'  It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  the 
principal  office  of  Jupiter  to  superintend  the  performance  of  the  decrees 
of  Fate;  and  for  that  purpose  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  ways  of 
11.  1.  c.  ijoth  mortals  and  immortals.     Fate  therefore  being  but  a  blind  power, 

1/20.  V. 30.    and  Jupiter  a  very  imperfect  divinity,  we  shall  the  less  wonder  to  find 
*^  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as  possible,  which  yet  appears  a  strange  incon- 

sistency, that  things  contrary  to  fate  may  be  done,  not  only  by  gods 
but  even  by  men  '*. 

The 

vol.  i.  notes  96,  ()7,  et  US,      The  Hebrew  tions,  tliey -wrote  so.     Concerning  the  ana- 
flin'  is,  ill  . slanguage  of  such  near  affinity  as  logy  of  letters,    Sharpe    on    the   Origin    of 
the  Chaidee,  very  difi'crently  written,  being  Languages,   and  Pownall   on   the  Study  of 
'".     This,  wiUi  the  preposition  n  or  i,  ex-  Antiquities,  may  be   advantageously   con- 
pressing  the  possessive  case,  prefi.xed,  ap-  suited  by  those  who  have  leisure  and  incli- 
proaches  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  AiV,  and  nation  for  such  inquiries, 
the  Latin  Dei,  Dii,  Divi.  It  is  to  be  observed         ••  Zt^irai  Sfai,  venerandae  dea?. 
that   the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  A  like         ''  —  iti^ut  rtSiwv  ts  irafaiSaj-iai  i(pixtv(fut, 
the  English   th,  in  this,  there;  and  Y,  Theogon. v.  220. 
when  it  follow  a  or  E,  as  our   v  consonant.         '•  There  is  in  the  Prometheus  of  itschylus 
The  antient   Laceditmonians,  as  we  learn  a  very  curious  passage  concerning  Necessity, 
from  the  specimens  of  the  Laconic  dialect  the  Fates,  and  the  power  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
in   the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,   and  in  the  poet  remarkably  avoids  explaining  what 
Hel.  1.  4.          Xenophon's  Grecian  Annuls,  pronounced  j;  fate  is:  Prometheus  and  the  Chorus  speak: 
c. 'i.  s.  10.       for  0,  and   if  we  might    believe  the  abbe         Cho.  Ti?  JS*  a»ayx>i«  ir'»  o»«x«r{o'po<; 

Fourmont's  account  of  inscriptions  found  in         I'rom.  Mor^ai  Tftftoj^oi,  ft.thiJi.<its<i  r  'E§i»w;> 
Laconia,  inserted  in  the    15th  vol.  of  the         Cho.  Totra/r  aj' 5  Zfi't  iri»  ai»9<«V«fot; 
Memoirs  of  the  FreiicU  Academy  of  Inscrip-        Prom.  'OvMvt  «r  ix^iym  yt  th  irt7rf»ftf»i». 
2  Cho. 
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The  scheme  of  analysing  the  deit}',  and  establishing  a  symbol  for 
every  aitribute,  to  be  a  separate  object  of  popular  adoration,  originating 
probably  Avith  the  priestly  nobility  of  Egypt,  was  certainly  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose  of  separating  and  setting  themselves  far  above  the 
other  classes.  The  complicated  veil,  thus  thrown  over  the  original 
simple  doctrine  of  religion,  they  reserved  to  themselves  to  withdraw, 
and,  except  for  their  own  order,  it  was  never  moved.  But,  among  the 
early  troubles  of  Egypt,  some  expelled  nobles,  finding  settlements  for 
themselves  and  their  followers  of  the  other  classes,  perhaps  first  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace,  and  afterward,  as  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  in  Greece, 
to  maintain  their  superiority  in  the  new  countries,  it  became  necessary 
to  look  for  associates,  beyond  the  scanty  number  of  antient  Egyptian 
nobility  M'ho  had  emigrated  M'ith  them.  This  seems  the  most  probable 
origin  of  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries;  the  initiation  in  which, 
as  far  as  the  very  imperfect  lights  remaining  will  inable  us  to  form 
conjecture,  appears  to  have  consisted,  for  its  most  important  part,  in 
revealing  to  the  initiated  the  antient  simple  religion,  and  especially 
the  unity  of  the  deity. 

Idolatry,  as  far  as  appears  from  Homer,  was  in  his  time  unknoAvn  in  Ulad.  I.  2. 
Greece;  and  even  temples  were  not  common,  tho  those  of  IMinerva  at  ^'^  ^'^^^  ^ 
Athens,  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  Neptune  at  Mgx,  seem  to  have  been  of  Odyss.  1.  s. 
some  standing.     Sacrifices  were  performed,  as  by  the  Jewish  patriarchs,   lifMi.  1. 13. 
on  altars  raised  in  open  air  :  and  prayers  were  addressed,  tho  to  many,  ^'•~'' 
yet  to  deities  beyond  the  search   of  human  eyes.     We  find    Nestor 

Clio.  Ti  yaj  TreVgwTai  Zr,H  wA))v  us)  n^arsTv ;  veneration  of  the  Athenians  for  the  tutelary 

Prom.  ToSt'  olx  At  oVv  ttj/'Goio,  ^>)j£  AiTagEi.  dci'ty  of  Ihcir  state,  yEscliylus,  in  his  tragedy 

Prometh.  Vinct.  p.  34.  cd.  H.  Slc!])h.  named  from  tlie  Furies,  has  not  scrupled  to 

Herodotus  relates  a  response  of  the  Del-  make    Minerva,   while   she    respects  those 

phian  oracle,  declaring  the  subjection  of  the  horrible  goddesses  as  her  superiors  in  age, 

gods  to  the  power  of  fate :  Ti*  mv^uixivriv  aclcnowlege  that  they  were  also  very  much 

fAoija*    u^itari    srf    airoipvyUti  y.a^  &tu.    1.  1.  her  superiors  in  wisdom : 
c.  91.     Tiiis    is    the   more   remarkable    for         'o^yi?  Itmla-i;  o-oi"  ys^aiT/ja  ya^  £r- 
being  given   as  an  apology  for  the  oracle,         Kanoi  ye^i*  na^r  l/*ou  c-ofuTi^ct. 
whenever  it   had   the  niisforlunc  to  make  a  iEschyl.  Eumenid.  p.  302.  ed.  ll/Stepli. 

mistake   or  tell  a   falsehood.     The  god   of  Farther,    however,    than   to    illustrate   an4 

science  being   thus    fallible,  we   shall   not  justify  Homer,    the   tenets   of  the   age  of 

■  wonder  if  the  wisdom  of  the  goddess  of  art  .F.sciivlus  and  Herodotus  will  rather  be  for 

was  also  imperfect.     Notwuhstanduig   the  future  confideratiun. 

L  2  sacrificing 


T.  .5.  &  406', 
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Oilyss.  1. 3.  saciificiTig  to  Neptune  on  the  sea-shore'';  to  IMiuerva  before  the- 
portico  of  liis  palace  ;  and  the  terms  in  wliich  Homer  mentions  the  fanes 
of  Apollo  at  Delj)hi  and  Minerva  at  Athens,  mark  them  to  have  beea 
roofless.     A  temple  of  Cybele,  Avithout  a  roof,  remained,  to  the  time  of 

).  8.  c.  4-1.  Pausanias,  in  Arcadia,  near  the  source  of  the  Alphciiis.  The  antient 
Egyptian  temples,  made  known  from  late  observation,  we  find  liad 
spaces  inclosed  with  columns,  without  roof,  and  the  form  of  the  first 
Grecian  temples  did  not  probably  originate  in  Greece,  but  were 
imported  from  Egypt  or  Syria.  Our  venerable  antiquity  of  Stonehengc 
appears  to  have  been  a  temple  of  the  rudest  workmanship  indeed,  but 
of  the  same  kind;  and  the  sort  of  resemblance  which  the  pillars  found 
in  the  distant  iland  of  Tinian,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bear  both  to  Stone- 
lienge,  and  to  the  columns  of  the  oldest  Grecian  temples,  a  kind  of 
midway  form,  between  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  former  and  the 
finished  elegance  of  the  latter,  may  deserve  observation*". 

Nor  is  there  found  in  Homer  any  mention  of  hero-worship,  or  divine 
honors  paid  to  men  deceased,  which  became  afterward  so  common".  In- 
deed thoinvocations  were  occasionally  addressed  tonumberless  divinities> 

'•    Str.ibo   says   there   was   afterward    a  posed  to   mark  their  proimntiation  of  the 

temple  of  Neptune  at  or  near  the  place  (1),  Arabic  word  which  we  call  raosk)  '  a  square 

^ut  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  it.  '  piece  of  ground  levelled  and  surrounded 

'°  The verj-rimarkablcaiitiquityinTiniau  '  with  trunks  of  trees.     Mosks  of  this  kind 

js  described,  and  represented  in  an  ingraving,  '  are  very  common,  but  having  neither  walls 

in  Anson's  Voyage ;  and  I  have  in  my  pos-  '  nor  roof,   are  fit  only  for  fine  weather..' 

session  a  drawing  of  it  made  on  the  spot  by  Park's   Travels  in    Africa,  p.  252.  ed  4to, 

the  purser  of  the  Glocester,  whose  crew  was,  ^799^ 

on  thcdestruclionof  that  ship,  taken  aboard         "  The  terms  'H(*i9fo;  and  QiTot  y«'n>;,  used 

the  Centurion.     The    purser,  whose  name  by  Ilesiod  (2),  seem  but  titles  of  compli> 

was   Melirhamp,    had  sonie  skill  in  paint-  jucnt  to  his  heroes,  analogous  to  aToj,  so 

ing,    and  his    drawing   of   the    columns    in  common  with  Homer,  or  the  phrase,  That 

Tinian,   and   the  view  in  Anson's  voyage,  the  people  revered  their  leaders   as  gods, 

being  taken  from  different  points,  and  with  All  perhaps  may  show  a  tendency  to  awor- 

JifTerent   accompaniments,  vouch  each  for  ship  not  in  their  time  practised,  and  might 

the  truth  of  the  otlicr.  even  help  to  lead  to  it;  as  might  also  more 

This  manner  of  temple  it  seems  is   yet  particularly  Hesiod's  doctrine,  whencesoever 

preserved  in  the  interior  of  Africa.     '  The  derivedj  of  the  charge  committed  to  the  ex- 

'  Bushreens'  (Mahometan  negroes  between  alted  spirits  of  the  men  of  the  golden  age 

tlie  Senegal  and   the  Gambia)    'have    for  over  the  future  race  of  mankind  (3). 

'  their  missura'   (thus  the  writer  has  pro-  - 

<1)  Sirab.  I.  a.   p.  314.  (S)  Op,  «cDi.  1.  1.    v.  158,  169.  (3)  Op.  &  Di,  1.1.   t.  120. 

yet 
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yet  tlie  great  objects  of  worship  and  sacrifice  seem  to  have  been  only 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Minerva;  all,  together  with  Fate  itself", 
as  Aristotle  positively  assures  us,  originally  but  different  names  for  the 
One  God,  considered  with  respect  to  different  powers,  functions,  or 
attributes;  as  the  divine  wisdom,  the  god  of  light  and  life,  the  creator 
anil  ruler  of  all  things".  Grecian  religion,  therefore,  being  raised 
without  system  on  a  foundation  of  mistake,  incongruities  were  natural 
to  it. 

The  sum  of  the  duty  of  men  to  the  gods  consisted,  according  to  Iliad.  1.4. 
Homer,  in  sacrifice  only.     That  due  honor  was  paid  him  by  offerings  y  jq'' 
on  his  altars,    is  the  reason  o'iven  by  Jupiter  for  his  affection  for  the  Hiiid.  1.  i. 

V.  474. 

Trojans,  aTul  particularly  for  Hector.     Songs  to  the  gods,  we  are  told, 

were  also  grateful  to  them ;  ablution  was  often  a  necessary  ceremony  uj^jj^  ]  (,■_ 

before  sacrifice  or  libation  ;  but  without  sacrifice  nothing  was  effectual.  "*■'•  "^^-  '•  ^•, 

.  .  *  V.  529.  ^  al. 

Sacrifices,  promised  or  performed,  are  alone  urged  in  prayer  to  promote  Iliad.  1.  4. 
the  granting  of  the  petition,   and  the  omission  of  sacrifices  due  was  jfj^j  j  ^^' 
supposed  surely  to  excite  divine  resentment.     Here  and  there  only,  as  v.  i78. 
stars  glittering  for  a  moment  through  small  bright  openings  in  a  stormy 
sky,  we  find  some  spark  of  morality  connected  with  Homer's  religion. 
^Minerva  recommends  Ulysses  to  the  favor  of  the  gods  for  being  a  good  Odyss.  1.5. 
and  just  king;  and  those  who  give  unjust  judgements  are  threatened  jjj^j"|  j  j^ 
with  divine  vengeance.     Perjury,  however,  as  the  crime  most  particu-  ^'-  3S6". 
larly  affronting  to   themselves,   was   what  they  were  supposed  most 
particularly  disposed  to  revenge^'.     '  Jupiter,' we  are  told,   '  will  not  Iliad.  1.4. 
'  favor  the  false ;'  and  in  another  place,   '  The   blessed  gods  love  not  q^^^^'  j  j^ 
'  evil  deeds;  but  they  honor  justice,  and  the  righteous  works  of  men;'  v.  .38. 
after  which  folloMs  a  remarkable  passage :  '  Even  when  the  liardened 
'  and  unrighteous  invade  the  lands  of  others,   tho  Jupiter  grant  them 
'  the  spoil,  and,  loading  tlieir  ships,  they  arrive  every  one  at  his  home, 

"  'Ei?  Js  u¥,  iroXvuDviJiOf  Ui,  x.  r.  •.    Aristot.     tliology,  has  collected  testimony  to  the  point 
de  Miiiido.  c.  7.  or,  according  to  .(Eschylus     from  various  heathen  authors. 

noX7i3i'  ito(xarut  jxo^^i)  fiix.  Tlrijiuttti,  oti  xi'»  ti;  ixut  iTrio^xof  ifA.oo'cri. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Antient  My-  llesiod.  Theogon.  v.  231. 

(1)  Promclh.  V.  208. 

*  Still 
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'  slill  tlie  strong  fear  of  vengeance  dwells  on  their  minds  '*.'   The  whole 

of  this  speech  in  the  Odysec  forms  a  striking  picture  of  that  anxious 

uncertainty  concerning  the  ways  of  God,  his  favor  to  men,  and  their 

duty  to  him,  which  considerate  but  uninformed  persons  could  scarcely 

be   without.     Hesiod,   who  had   evidently  communicated    much  less 

extensively  among  mankind  than  Homer,  takes  upon  him  with  honest 

zeal  to  denounce  more  particularly  the  vengeance  of  the  deity  against 

Ilesiod.  those  who  M'rong  their  neighbors.     He   threatens  even    whole  states 

1.  i!v.  211—  ^vith  famine  and  pestilence,  the  destruction  of  their  armies,  the  wreck 

^^-  of  their  fleets,  and  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  for  the  unpunished  injustice 

of  individuals.     At  the  same  time  he  indiscreetly  promises  peace  and 

])lenty,  and  all  temporal  rewards  from  the  favor  of  the  gods  to  the 

upright :  concluding,  however,  M'itli  some  remarks  not  less  worthy  the 

philosopher  than  the  poet,  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  beautiful 

and  well-known  allegory  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  which  have  been 

variously  repeated  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  *'. 

Clvi.  s.  4.         Among  the  Greeks  afterward,  of  tlie  most  polished  ages,  the  belief 

\\  as   evidentlj'   popular,   that   their  early  forefathers,    on  momentous 

occasions,  made  human  sacrifices ;  and  yet  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod 

warrant  it.     But  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigencia,  unnoticed  by  those  poets 

Find.  Pyili.2.  of  remotest  antiquity,   is  mentioned  by  the  next  known,  tho  with  wide 

yi'bchyl.Aga-  interval,  after  them,    Pindar  and   .Kschylus.     After  these  again,  the 
mem.  p.  '.;i>o.  -^  o       ' 

ed.  ii.btcph.  philosophic  Euripides,  the   friend  of  Socrates,  took  a  story   of  the 

**  In  translating  quotations  from  Greek  Greece.  A  very  remarkable  passage  in  the 
authors,  I  prefer  the  risk  of  some  uncouth-  second  book  of  Plato's  republic  (p.  364- 
iiess  of  phrase  to  those  wide  deviations  t.  2.)  shows  how  little  in  liis  time  a  virtuous 
from  the  original  expression  for  which  and  blameless  life  was  supposed  a  recom- 
French  criticism  allows  large  indulgence,  mcndation  to  divine  favor,  and  how  much 
Even  poetry  I  have  always  endeavored  to  more  importance  was  attributed  to  sacrifice 
render,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for  and  the  observation  of  ceremonies.  In  a 
,  word.  Our  language  is  certainly  more  favor-  still  much  later  age  Lucian  found  the  dis- 
able for  this  purpose  than  the  French.  But  cordance  of  Grecian  religion  with  all  mora- 
Pope's  translation,  itself  an  admirable  poem,  lity,  a  very  just  subject  for  satire,  and  he 
will  seldom  answer  the  end  of  those  who  has  ridiculed  it  with  as  much  reason  us  wit : 
desire  to  know  with  any  precision  what  Eyw  yij,  cixx'  h"  '"  ''■»'>'"■  ^•'>  axoCu*  O^^^ou 
•Homer  has  said.  «ai    HcnsJou  TroAt/itouj   xm    r«»K  oinyovi^itun, 

*'  The  deficiency  of   Homer's   religious  x.  t.  e.    Necyomant.     See  also    Plutarch's 

and  moral  system  remained  to  a  late  age  in  life  of  Pericles,  toward  the  end. 

sacrifice 
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sacrifice  of  a  clp.nghter  of  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens  for  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy,  Avhich  ve  find  an  eminent  orator  of  the  next  age,  tlie 
age  of  Plato.  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes,  recommending  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Athenian  people.     Nor  was  this  work,   of  which  but  a  Lycurg.  con. 
small  fragment  has  been  preserved,  the  only  one  in  which  that  poet  „  003  [.  4. 
showed  his  favor  to  the  kind  of  subject,  and  his  opinion  of  its  popu-  P""-.  ^"■- 
larity ;  for  in  his  tragedy  ot  Hecuba,  which  fortunately  remains  to  us, 
the  lovely  Polj'xena,  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  is  devoted  to 
sacrifice.     How'  the   notion  should  have  arisen,  and  gained  popular 
credit  between  the  ages  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  seems  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, and  the  more  so   as   the  human  sacrifices,  celebrated  by  the 
most  eminent  poets,   are    attributed  to  the  times   of  which  Homer 
treated,  or  times  even  before  them. 

The   different  functions  of  the  gods,  and  the  different  and  often 
opposite  ])arts  which  they  Avere   supposed  to   take  in  human  affairs, 
were  a  plentiful  source  of  superstitious  rites,  as  well  as  of  advantages 
to  those  M-ho,  in  consequence  either  of  office  or  their  own  pretensions, 
were  supposed  to  have  more  immediate  communication  with  any  deity. 
*  Tell  me  which  of  the  immortals  hinders  me!'  the  anxious  question  Odyss.  1.  4, 
of  Menelaiis  to  the  daughter  of  Proteus,  must  have  occurred  often  as  a    " 
most  perplexing  doubt  in    disappointment    and    calamity.     Without 
information  which  of  the  gods  was  adverse,  the  expence  of  propitiatory- 
hecatombs   was  vain;  for  the  number  of  Grecian   divinities  was,    iu 
Homer's  time,   far  beyond  the  bounds  of  calculation,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  address  of  Ulysses  to  the   unknown  deity  of  a  river;  and  Odyss.  1.  5. 
•when  afterward   the  number  of  worshipped   gods   was   prodigiously    '     ''' 
increased,  those  unnamed  and  unknown  were  not  the  less  innumerable. 

The   opinion   was  general   that  the   gods  often  visited   the    earth,  Odyss.  1. 3. 
sometimes  in  visible  shape,  and  that  they  interfered  in  human  concerns  i  xj^  v. 484. 
tipon  all  occasions.     Numberless  jjassagcs  in  various  authors  prove  that  ^'j.yss.  1.  7. 
this  belief  continued  long  popular.     Throuahout  Homer's  poems  the  &  mult. 
splendid  actions  of  men  always,  and  sometimes  those  of  little  cons6-  jiiatj^^ 
quence,  .ire  attributed  to  the  immediate  influence  of  some  deity.    Thus  Odyss. 
Ulysses  says,  not  '  If  I  shall  overcome  the  proud  suitors,'  but  '  If  God,  v.  Wj.'.V  ' 
'  through  mc,  shall  overcome  the  r-roud  suitors.'  These  oi)inions  could  5l^!''     ,  ,  ^ 

not  V.  iss. 
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not  but  have  powerful  effects.  Tlicy  were  sometimes  an  incentive  to 
bravery,  sometimes  an  excuse  for  cowardice :  often  tliey  decided  the 
liiad.  1. 6.  fate  of  a  battle.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad  the  Trojans  are  described 
yieldinu;  before  the  Greeks;  but,  incouraged  by  Hector,  they  stand  and 
renew  the  ingagement.  This  turn,  the  cause  of  which  was  not  imme- 
diately apparent,  excited  in  the  Greeks  a  sudden  fancy  that  some 
divinity  was  descended  from  heaven  to  assist  their  enemies,  who  in 
consequence  recovered  the  advantage.  We  might  siii)pose,  from  the 
liveliness  of  the  poet's  description,  thai  he  had  been  eyewitness  to  some 
such  circumstance. 

It  is  so  easy,  in  times  of  general  ignorance,  for  men  of  some  cunning 
to  find  means  of  cheating  the  more  thoughtless  into  an  extravagant 
opinion  of  llieir  abilities,  and  mankind  is,   through  the  uncertain  fore- 
sight of  reason,  so  interested  in  future  events,  that  no  country  has  been 
without  its  soothsayers.     Those  fixed  oracles,  afterward  so  important 
in  Grecian  politics,  had  apparently  not,   so  early  as  the  Trojan  war, 
Odyss.  l.u.    any  very  extensive  celebrity.    The  propliclical  groves  of  the  Pclasgian 
rf')'vV)6    J"pit<^''  '"^t  Dodona  were  indeed  not  Milhout  fame ;  but  they  were  too 
Iliad.  1.  J).       inconveniently  situated,  beyond  vast  ridges  of  mountains,  in  a  remote 
Odyss.l.  s.     corner  of  the  country,  for  the  Greeks  in  general  to  have  means  of 
^-  '9"      ,      consulting  them.     Delphi,  mentioned  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  by 

Xen.  Apol.  »  ,  .    ,  •  i  ,  i-     i  i 

Socr.  s.  ic.     the  name  of  Pytho,  a  name  which  contmued  long  to  be  applied  to  tlie 

Stnilx  .  (J.     ^p,^^p]g  ^y^^]  sacred  precinct,  must  also  have  had  reputation  for  its  pro- 

&  «o.  phctical  pow  crs,  which  alone  apparently  could  procure  it  those  riches  for 

V.  75.'  which  it  was  already  remarkable;  and  indeed  Agamemnon  is  said  to  have 

consulted  it  before  he  undertook  the  expedition  against  Troy.     But  it 

was  less  usual,  at  great  trouble  and  expence,  to  consult  a  distant  oracle, 

■while  the  belief  was  yet  popular  that  individuals  were  everywhere  to  be 

found  so  inspired  by  the  deity  as  to  have  the  power  of  foretelling  events, 

without  depending  upon  any  particular  temple  or  sacred  place  as  a 

peculiar  residence  of  the  god.     Views   of  interest,  as  m'C  learn  from 

Homer,  often  induced  men  of  abilities  and  experience  really  superior, 

to  pretend  to  such  divine  intercourse.     Calchas,  the  great  seer  of  the 

Grecian  army  before  Troy,  who   is  said  to  have  known  things  past, 

V.  71.     '      present,  and  future,  was  also  the  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet;  and  the  poet 

attributes 
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attributes  his  knowledge,  even  as  a  pilot,  not  to  his  experience,  but 
to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Apollo.  Augury,  or  the  pretended 
science  of  divination  by  observation  of  various  circumstances  of 
nature,  highly  respected  in  the  most  polished  ages  of  Greece,  was 
already  in  some  repute.  It  appears  however  doubtful  in  what  esti- 
mation Homer  himself  held  it.  He  makes  Hector,  the  most  pious 
'  and  the  most  amiable  of  his  heroes,  speak  of  it  with  contempt  '■^ :  yet 
in  the  end  he  makes  the  same  Hector  acknowlege  the  superior  wisdom  Iliad.  1.  C2. 
of  Polydamas,  Mho  confided  in  augury.  ^" ^^' 

The  human  soul  was  generally  believed  immortal ;  but  it  is  a 
gloomy,  discontented,  nugatory  immortality  that  Homer  assigns  ♦ 
even  to  his  greatest  characters'^.  The  Celtic  bards  and  Teutonic 
scalds  far  otherwise  inspired  contempt  of  danger  and  ambition  to 
die  in  battle.  The  difference  had  been  observed  in  Lucan's  time, 
and  forcibly  struck  the  lively  imagination  of  that  poet*'.  Yet 
tiie  drunken  paradise  of  the  Scandinavian  Odin,  the  Woden  of  our 
Anglo-saxon  ancestors,  often  mistakenly  considered  as  originating  in 
a  grossncss  of  manners  and  ideas  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  hords,  was 
really  a  notion,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  among 
the  Greeks.  If  it  was  known  to  Homer,  his  taste  indeed  rejected  it, 
but  his  judgement  was  unable  to  clear  a\vay  the  various  other  absur- 

"  Wlierc  he  utters  that  noble  sentiment  of  patriotic  heroisni : 

ETj  imvoi  (X/)>ro?,  ajiiteffiai  trsfi   iraTfij. —  Ili;id,  1,  12.   V.  C-t3. 

'*  llcnce  those  lines  in  Virgil's  invocation  to  Augustus: 

— —  Nam  te  nee  sperent  Tartara  regcm, 

Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tarn  dira  cupid«  : 

Quamvis  Elysios  mirctur  Grscia  campos, 

Nee  repetita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrum. — Georg.  1.  3<). 
.**  Et  vos  barbaricos  ritus  moremque  sinistruin 
Sacrorum,  Druidae,  positis  repeiistis  ab  armis. 
Sol  is  nosse  deos  &  cceli  nuniina  vobis, 
Aut  solis  nescire  datum.     Nemora  alta  reniotis 
Incolitis  lucis.     Vobis  auctoribus  umbrje 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Ditisque  profundi 
Pallida  rcgna  petunt:  reget  idem  spiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio :  longa;  (canitis  si  cognita)  vitae 
Mors  media  est.     Certe  populos  quos  dcsjiicit  Arctos 
Felices  crrore  suo,  quos  illu,  timorum 
Maximus,  baud  urgct  leti  nietus !    Iiide  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animDequc  capaces 
Mortis,  &  ignavum  rediturx  parcere  vita;. — L>icai;.  Pharsal.  1.  1, 

Vol.  L  M  dities 
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dities  of  popular  belief,  or  to  put  forward  any  rational  system.  Some 
idea  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a  future  life  prevailed  in  his  age; 
but  it  was  inrpossiblc  that  it  should  be  regulated  by  any  just  criterion 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  Avhere  morality  had  so  little  connection  with 
religion,  and  where  every  vice  found  favor  -with  the  gods.  As  Hesiod's 
morality  is  more  pure,  so  his  notions  of  a  future  state  are  less  melan- 
choly than  those  of  Homer. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Government  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  early  Greeks. 

In  painting  the  religion,  government,  manners,  arts,  and  knowlege  of 
the  age  of  Agamemnon,  Homer  seems  to  give  precisely  those  of  his 
own  time.  He  nowhere  marks  any  difference,  and  there  a])pcars  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  any  considerable  difference  was  known 
to  him,  if  indeed  any  existed.  As  a  poet,  he  magnifies  the  strength  of 
men  of  old ;  but  without  at  all  attributing,  like  many  modern  writers, 
the  decay  of  strength  to  any  change  of  manners;  and  we  find  explained 
by  Hesiod,  what  in  Homer  is  only  implied,  that,  as  the  heroes  of  his 
poems  were  mostly  sons  or  grandsons  of  gods  or  goddesses,  it  was 
consonant  to  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  indowcd  with 
very  superior  abilities  to  the  men  of  his  own  days,  who  were  some 
generations  farther  removed  from  such  lofty  origin ''. 

As  late  then  as  Homer's  own  time,  the  Greeks  had  not  arrogated  to 
themselves  any  superiority  of  national  character  above  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  countries ;  and  in  fact  they  seem  not  yet  to  have 
excelled  their  neighbors  in  any  circumstance  of  science,  art,  or 
Tliucyd.  1. 1.  civilization.  The  term  Barbarian  was  not  yet  in  use:  they  had  not 
a  name  even  for  themselves  collectively;  and  they  scarcely  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  unitedly  forming  a  distinct  nation;  a 

•»  'aSt*!  flMiTcKri  ir«p  it^faffit  tv)v6iT<7M  And  to  the  same  purpose  a  quotation  in  the 

'/6«i«T«ii  yiuunTo  Sior^  iiritixiAa  rixtec.         third  book  of  Plato's  Republic  (1) 
lies,  Tbeogon.  v.  1019.  'Oi/vm  rf»  i|iT))^«>  aif"  ^Kif«»«>« 

(1)  V»l,  2.  p.  291. 

Pcloponnesiau 
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Peloponnesian  esteeming  a  Thessalian,  as  such,  little  more  his  fellow- 
countryman  than  a  native  of  Phenicia  or  Egypt.  The  connection 
between  the  inhahitants  of  the  several  states,  which  appears  alone  to 
have  had  any  great  weight,  was  consanguiuity.  For  this  the  Greeks 
retained  long  such  a  regard  as  greatly  to  influence  their  politics.  It 
was  indeed  natural  that,  while  the  tenure  of  cities  and  countries  was 
so  very  precarious,  the  opinion  of  being  descended  from  tlie  same 
common  ancestors  should  bind  men  more  strongly  together  than  the 
meer  circumstance  of  possessing  territories  bounded  by  the  same 
mountains  or  the  same  seas.  There  was  hardly  a  leader  in  the  Trojan 
war,  who  was  not  connected  by  blood  with  many  others.  This  would 
not  a  little  facilitate  the  forming  of  so  extensive  a  league ;  and  the 
league  itself  might  contribute  to  strengthen  the  connection.  But  any 
tradition,  however  uncertain,  or  after  whatsoever  interval  revived,  of 
derivation  from  the  same  forefathers,  had,  to  a  late  period,  remarkable 
influence  among  the  Grecian  people. 

Yet  we  find  in  Homer  no  trace  of  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation 
into  Ionian,  iEolian,  and  Dorian,  which  became  afterward  of  so  great 
consideration.  The  mIioIc  country  was  uuder  the  dominion  of  those 
kindred  chieftains;  every  town  of  any  consequence  having  its  own 
prince ;  and  the  subjects  Avere  a  mixed  people,  strangers  being  every- 
where admitted  to  municipal  rights  with  little  reserve.  ]3ut  the  antient  Dionys.Hal. 
Grecian  jn-inces  were  not  absolute,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  f  j'"^'  "'"' 
remarks,  like  the  Asiatic  monarchs ;  their  power  was  limited  bylaws 
and  established  customs.  This  observation,  supported  by  the  higher 
authority  of  Thucydides '°,  is  not  only  confirmed,  but  explained  in 
some  detail,  by  the  still  superior  testimony  of  Homer.  The  poet 
himself  appears  a  warm  friend  to  monarchal  rule,  and  takes  every 
opportunity  zealously  to  inculcate  loyalty.  It  is  a  common  expression 
M'ith  l)im,  that  'the  people  revered  their  leaders  as  gods;'  and  he 
attributes  to  kings  a  degree  of  divine  right  to  respect  and  authority : 
'The  honor  of  the  king,'  says  Ulysses  in  the  Iliad,   '  is  from  Jupiter,  m.^^d.  i.  ^^ 

and  the  allwise  Jupiter  loves  him;'  and  again,  'The  government  of  ^-  ^97- 
*  many  is  bad:    let  there   be   one  chief,  one  king.'     It  is  however 

Hi7«»  iw»  friTiTf  yi(K7\  Trar^iyu)  0a}-iXitai.     Tluicyd.   1.  I.    c,  13. 

M  «i  suflicicntiv 
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sufficiently  evident  that  tlic  poet  means  here  to  speak  of  executive 

Iliad.  1.2.       government  only :  'Let  tliere  be  one  chief,  one  king-,'  he  says,  but 

he  adds,   '  to  whom  Jupiter  hath  intru-sted  the  scepter  and  the  laws, 

'  THAT  BY  THEM  HE  MAY  GOVERN'.'     Accordiunlv.  in  every  Grecian 

government  which  he  has  occasion  to  inlarge  upon,  he  plainly  discovers 

0(l)ss.  1.  r.     to  us  strong  principles  of  republican  rule.     Not  only  the  council  of 

\'.3S7^   '     principal  men,  but  the  assembly  of  the  people  also  is  familiar  to  hinr. 

Odyss.  1.  ?.     'j'fjg  name  Agora,  sio-nifvins:  a  place  of  meeting,  and  the  verb  formed 
T.  26.  &  1.24.   „         .  ,  ="      •     .°    .  ^  ,,.,-,  ,  ,       , 

V.  419.  from  it,  to  express  harangumgin  assemblies  ot  the  people,  were  already 

V  44/^       in  common  use;  and  to  be  a  good  public  speaker  was  esteemed  among 
443.  &  the  highest  qualifications  a  man  could  possess.     In  the  government 

V.  170.  of  Phsacia,  as  described  in  the  Odyssee,   the  mixture  of  monarchy, 

aristocracy,  and  democracy,  is  not  less  clearly  marked  than  in  the 
Odvss.  1. 8.  British  constitution.  One  chief,  twelve  peers  (all  honored  like  the 
V.  385.  chief  with  that  title  which  we  translate  King)  and  the  assembly  of  the 

people,  shared  the  supreme  authority  ''.  The  universal  and  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  kings  were  religious  supremacy,  and  military  command. 
They  exercised  also  judicial  power".  But  in  all  civil  concerns  their 
authority  appears  very  limited.  Everything  indeed  that  remains  con- 
cerning government,  in  the  oldes^t  Grecian  poets  antl  historians,  tends 
to  demonstrate  that  the  general  spirit  of  it  among  the  early  Greeks  was 
rj,  .  ,  nearly  the  same  as  among  our  Teutonic  ancestors.  The  ordinary 
Mor.  Germ,  business  of  the  community  was  directed  by  the  chiefs.  Concerning 
extraordinary    matters,  and   more    essential   interests,    the   multitude 

*'  Ki'xAtTt  ^air.xur  iyijTojif  rJi  fitSorrU.  tinucd  long  to  be  more  loosely  applied;  as 

— ^-— —  may  be  seen  in  the  CEdipus  Tyraiinus  of 

Awoixa  yap  xara  ojftof  a^iTr^fxitf  ^aaif^ht  SopLoclfts,  v.  S5,  312,  643,  &  930.   Isocrates 

Afx"'  xfuiiovi^i,  T{i3-x«iJiV.ttTo<  y  iy«  aBTo<.  uses  ^ayj^iij  as  exactly  synonymous   with 

Odyss.  1.  8.  V.  387.  king,  and  ccr>|  as  exactly  synonymous  with 

This  phrase  would  seem  to  describe  an  oli-  prince,  calling  the  king's  sons  a»axli{,  and 

garchal  or  aristocratical  rather  than  a  mo-  his  daughters  axitrffai.    Evag.  tnconi.p.  31S. 

narchal  government,  but  that  the  superior  t.  2.  ed.  Auger. 

authority  of  the  monarch  is  marked  in  other  '*  Kifim  &i  ri<rat  (J»  $eiat>\u<,)  rijt  ti  xari 

passages.      The  titles  both  ^aciT^tiif  and  a>a|  «iaXif4.«>     iyiiiotixf,    nal     Tut    ivatit,    trut    ^n 

were  antiently  given  to  any  powerful  men  iifanxai,   xa.    a^tn    toutoi;    rat    Ji'xaj  txfumt. 

without  accurate  distinction.     The  former  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  3.  c.  14.     See  also  Thucy- 

became  afterward   strictly  appropriated  as  dides,  b,  60,  c.  13i 
eur  title  King  now  ib,  but  the  latter  con- 

C  claimed 


c.  11. 
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claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  it  was  commonly  found  expedient 
to  consult  them. 

Thus  nuicli  we  learn  with  certainty  of  tlie  principles  of  government 
in  Homer's  age:  and  we  are  not  less  informed  that  the  application  of 
them  was  very  generally  irregular  and  inefficacious.     The  whole  tenor 
of  the  Odyssee  shows  on  how  weak  a  foundation  all  political  institutions 
rested.    It  appears  to  have  been  universally  understood  that  monarchies 
were  in  some  degree  herctlitary  ;  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  was 
strongly  favored  by  popular  opinion.     Yet  Homer,  advocate  as  he  is  Odyss.  1. 1. 
for  monarchy,  seems  plainly  to  admit  a  right  in  the  people  to  interfere  ^qj    ' 
and  direct  the  succession.     Telemachus  was  to  succeed  unquestionably 
to  his  father's  estate;  but  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  legally 
open  to  competition:  there  was  ahvays  room  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
worthiest;  which  was  but  another  name  for  the  most  powerful.     It 
has  been  said  to  have  been  Homer's  intention,  after  having,   in  the 
Iliad,   set  bodily  abihtics  in  the  most  brilliant  light,  to  show,  in  the 
Odyssee,  the  preeminence  of  mental  powers.     Yet  such  was  the  state 
of  things  in  his  age  that,  to  give  mental  powers  any  efficacy,  he  has  see  lar- 
been  obliged  to  add  a  high  degree,  indeed  a  general  superiority,  of  t'cularly 
bodily  strength  and  bodily  accomplishments.     Hence  even  the  most  v.  155—234, 
renowned  princes  were  reduced,  in  the  decrepitude  of  years,  to  resign 
the  powers  of  royalty,  and  esteem  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could 
retain  the  honors.     The  government  of  the  ilands  over  which  Laertes, 
and  after  him  his  son  Ulysses,  reigned,   was,   if  we  may  judge  from 
Homer,  at  least  as  well  regulated  as  any  of  Gi-eece;  and  those  princes 
are  represented  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people.     Yet  in 
the  absence  of  the  son,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  the  venerable  character  odyss.  1. 11, 
of  the  father  was  utterly  unable  to  preserve  its  due  authority.     '  Tell  '■'■*9'-^- 
'  me,'  says  the  shade  of  Achilles  to  Ulysses  in  the  Elysian  fields,   '  do 

*  the  Myrmidons  yet  honor  the  illustrious   Peleus?    Or  is  he  set  at 
'  nought  since  age  hath   infeebled   his   limbs;  and    I  no   longer  his 

*  assistant  exist  under  the  light  of  the  sun,  such  as  in  the  fields  of 
'  Troy  I  dealt  death  to  tiie  bravest  while  I  fought  for  the  Greeks?    If 

*  such  I  could  return  but  for  a  moment  to  my  father's  house,  those 

'  should 
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'  should  dread  my  strength  and  my  invincible  arm,  who  violate  his 
'  rights,  or  obtrude  upon  his  honors.' 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  government  and  the  administration  of 
iustice  had  acquired  considerable  strength  and  steddiness,  through 
Peloponnesus  at  least,  since  the  age  of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  The 
political  state  of  that  country,  in  the  times  which  Homer  describes, 
very  much  resembled  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  western  Europe  in  the 
feudal  ages.  The  chiefs,  whom  we  call  kings,  were  as  the  barons  who 
exercised  royal  rights  within  their  own  territories;  all  acknowleging 
the  head  of  the  Pelopid  family  as  lord  paramount.  As  the  kings  of 
Argos  M-ere  able  men,  the  consequence  of  this  subordination,  however, 
checked  for  a  time  by  the  usurpation  of  jEgistheus,  could  not  but  be 
favorable  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  McU-being  of  the 
Peloponnesian  people. 
►  We  hud  in  Homer  no  mention  of  a  republic,  nor  is  there  reported 

by  any  other  author  any  tradition  that,  so  early  as  his  age,  a  govern- 
ment existed  in  Greece,  in  which  a  single  person  did  not  preside  with 
the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  prerogatives  already  mentioned  as 
inlierent  in  royalty.  Yet,  within  no  long  period  after  him,  monarchal 
rule  was  almost  universally  abolished,  even  the  title  of  King  nearly 
lost,  and  the  term  Tyrant  substituted  for  it.  This  would  appear  a 
change  not  easy  to  account  for,  liad  not  Homer  himself  shown 
that  strong  tinge  of  republican  principles  in  the  constitution  of 
the  little  stales  of  Greece,  even  while  princes  of  acknowleged  right 
were  at  the  hcail  of  them.  There  is  in  the  Odyssee  a  pointed  expres- 
sion to  this  purpose,  which  may  deserve  notice :  Ulysses,  addressing 
himself  as  a  suppliant  to  the  queen  of  a  strange  country,  on  the  coast 
of  Mhich  he  had  saved  himself  from  shipwreck,  says,  '  May  the  gods 

*  grant  you  and  your  guests  to  live  happily  ;  and  may  you  all  transmit 
'  to  your  children  your  possessions   in  your  houses,  and  whatsoever 

*  HONORS  TiiK  People  hath  givem  you".' 

While  laws  were  yet  unwritten  they  could  be  but  few  and  simple; 
and  judicial  proceedings,   founded  upon  them,  little  directed  by  any 

"  — — —  ri{«<  y  "iri  Arr/to{  S?wxf».     OJyss.   1.7.   v.  laO. 

just 
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just  or  settled  principles  for  the  investigation  of  right  and  Mrong. 
'  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  market-place,  when  a  dispute  arose 

*  between  two  men  concerning  the  payment  of  a  fine  for  manslaughter'*. 

*  One  of  them,  addressing  the  bystanders,  asserted  that  he  had  paid 

*  the  M'hole;  the  other  insisted  that  he  had  received  nothing:  both 
'  were  earnest  to  bring  the  dispute  to  a  judicial  determination.     The 

*  people  grew  noisy  in  favor  some  of  the  one,  some  of  the  other :  but 

*  the  heralds  interfering  inforced  silence;  and  the  elders  approaching, 
'  with  scepters  of  heralds  in  their  hands,  seated  themselves  on  the 
'  polished  marble    benches  in   the  sacred  circle.      Before    them   the 

*  litigants,  earnestly  stepping  forward,  pleaded  by  turns ;  while  two 
'  talents  of  gold  lay  in  the  midst,  to  be  awarded  to  him  who  should 

*  support  his  cause  by  the  fairest  arguments  and  the  clearest  testi- 

*  mony ".'     Such  is  Homer's   account  of  a   court  of  justice,   and  a  II.  1.  is. 
lawsuit.     The  defendant  first  endeavored  to  ingage  in  his  favor  the  ^"  ^  ~ 
people   assembled   occasionally  about  their   ordinary   business.     The 
plausibility  of  his  story,  and  probably  some  personal  interest  besides, 

for  the  amount  of  the  fine  proves  the  litigants  to  have  been  men  of 
some  consequence,  procured  him  immediately  a  party ;  but  not  such 

'♦  A»Jpo5  airop6i;*iiioti,  which  might  be  either  words  of  the  original  perfectly  bear  that  in- 

manslaughter,  or  the  very  difterent  erime,  lerpretalion.     My  version  of  (he  preceding 

tho  similar  act,  of  murder  :  for  Grecian  law  line, 
was  yet  little  nice  in  distinctions.  Tor<ri»  I'lrnr  ^IVa-oj,  'af^oilJu^K  ^'  l^'Ka^ov, 

"  In  revising  this  translation,  some  years  I  submit  with  more  doubt  to  the  learn.;d  in 

after  it  was  first  made,  I  found  I  hud  una-  the  language.     The    spirit   of   the    passage 

wares  difi'ered   from  the  scholiast  and  fjoni  makes  me  wish  that  it  could  be  supported, 

all  the  most  received  versions.    But  I  learnt  tho  I  cannot  undertake  myself  intirely  to 

from  Pope's  note  upon  the  passage,  that  the  defend  it. 

common  interpretation,  which   he  has  foi-         Pope,  in  his  translation   of  this  passage, 

lowed,  is   not  undisputed  ;  and   his   reason  and   it  is  but  common  justice  to  Homer  to 

given  for  preferring  it  I  scarcely  compre-  mention  it,  has  taken  a  very  unwarrautabl(j 

Jiend.     A'public  reward  proposed  either  for  liberty;  describing  the  judges  in  terms  of 

the  cunningest  pleader,  or  the  cunniiigest  ridicule,  when   the   original   authorizes  no 

judge,  on  the  decision  of  every  cause,  seems  idea  but  of  dignity.     If  Pope's  passion  for 

nearly  an  equal  absurdity;  nor  does  it  ap-  satire  had  not  been  irresistible,  the  respect 

pear  to  me  that,  consistently  with  common  due  to  his  patron  lord  Ilarcourt,  whom  it 

sense,  the  two  talents  of  gold  cau  be  con-  ajjpears    he    consulted    upon   the   passage, 

fiidercd  otlierwise  than  as  the  amount  of  the  should  have  guarded  him  against  joking  so 

toe  itself,  the  very  object  in  litigation.   The  much  out  of  season. 

as 
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as  to  prevent  liis  opjionent  also  from  finding  strong  support.  The 
voices  of  the  people,  therefore,  not  being  likely  to  determine  the 
business,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  council  of  elders,  who  assem- 
bled instantly,  and  decided  summarily.  It  is  observable  that  in  this 
business  no  mention  is  made  of  a  king;  and  again  in  another  passage 
of  Homer,  where  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter  is  denounced  against  those 
who  give  unjust  judgements,  it  is  not  the  tribunal  of  kings  that  is 
spoken  of,  but  the  assembly  of  the  people'*. 

What  remains  from  Hesiod  concerning  the  administration  of  justice, 

also  merits  notice.    A  lawsuit  with  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  which 

he  remained  deprived  of  part  of  his  patrimony,  has  given  occasion  to 

much  of  his  poem  intitled  Of  \\'orks  and  Days.     Tlie  word  which  we 

translate  King,  is  there  only  found  in  the  plural,  and  appears  never 

intended  to  signify  a  monarch,  but  only  magistrates  or  nobles,  such 

as  the  twelve  of  Pha-acia,  or  the  elders  bearing  scepters  of  heralds  in  the 

Ilpsiod.  sacred  circle.     Against  those  powerful  men,  whatever  they  were,  who 

1.1.  V. 37.'      under  that  title,    in  his  country  of  Boeotia,  held  the  administration  of 

^^^^•^       justice,  the  poet  inveys   severely:    his   epithet   for   them,    which  he 

llesiod.  frequently  repeats,  is    'bribe-devouring  kings.'     In  his  Theogony  we 

V.  i){).''  '        ^""'  ^  more  pleasing  picture:  '  The  chief  of  the  Muses,' he  there  says, 

'  attends   upon   liings.     That  King  whom  the  Muses  honor,  and  on 

'  whose  birth  they  have  looked  propitious,  on  his  tongue  they  pour 

*  sweet  dew.     From  his  mouth  words  flow  persuasixe.     All  the  people 

*  look  up  to  him  while,  pointing  out  the  law,  he  decides  in  righteous 
'  judgement.  Finn  in  his  eloquence,  with  deep  penetration,  he  quickly 
'  determines   even  a  violent   controversy.      For  this  is  the  ofiice   of 

*  wisdom   in  kings;   to  repress  outrage  and  injustice,   administering 

*  equal  right  to  all  in  the  general  assembly,  and  easily  appeasing 
'  irritated  minds  with  soothing  words.  When  such  a  king  walks 
'  through  the  city,  eminent  among  the  assembled  people,  he  is  courted 
'  as  a  god,  with  affectionate  reverence.  Such  is  the  sacred  gift  of  the 
'  Muses  to  men :  for  poets  and  musicians  are  from  Apollo  and  the 

*  muses;  but  kings  are  from  Jupiter  liimself  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  legal  power  is  here  ascribed  to  the  people ;  and  yet,   but  for  the 

**  "At^in  ht  ayof?.    Iliad.  1. 16.  v.  386,  387. 

mention 
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mention  of  the  title  of  kino;,  M'e  might  imagine  the  description  to  he 
of  a  demagogue  in  some  of  the  suhsequent  democracies.  The  whole 
passage  forms  a  striking  picture  of  those  middle  times,  hctwecn  the 
barharism  when  Orpheus  governed  brutes  by  song,  or  Amphioniuilt 
city-Avalls  with  his  lyre,  and  the  meridian  glory  of  eloquence  and  phi- 
losophy, which  ought  to  have  produced  apolitical  quiet,  unfortunately 
never  found  in  Greece. 


SECTION     III. 

Science,  Arts,  and  Commerce  amorig  the  early  Greeks.  Letters: 
Language :  Poetry :  Music.  Husbandry :  Traffic.  JSIasonry. 
]\Ianufactures :  Commerce.  Art  of  JVar.  Navigation.  Astro- 
nomy.    Physic. 

We  have  already  observed,   as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  Grecian 
history,  that  its  oldest  traditionary  memorials  relate,  not  to  war  and 
conquest,  generally  the  only  materials  of  the  annals  of  barbarous  ages, 
but  to  the  invention  or  introduction  of  institutions  the  most  indis- 
pensable to  political  society,   and  of  arts  even  the  most  necessary  to 
human  life.     In  no  country  whose  history  begins  at  a  later  period,   do 
we  find  the  faintest  tradition,  even  a  fable,  concerning  the  first  insti- 
tution of  marriage:  in  Greece  it  was  attributed  to  Cecrops.     In  Greece  Justin.  1. 2. 
tradition  mentions  the  original  production  of  the  olive,  the  first  culture  y^a  j^t 
of  the  vine,  and  even  the  first  sowing  of  corn.     The  first  use  of  mills  '•  ^-  P-7S2. 
for  grinding  corn  is  also  recorded.     The  knowlege  of  the  cultivation  c.  20. 
and  use  of  the  olive,  of  the  preparation  of  a  lasting  food  from  milk  by 
converting  it  into  cheese,  and  of  the  domestication  of  bees  for  their  Diod.  Sic. 
honey  and  wax,  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  \:.^\'^'  ^^' 

•^       _  _  "  Pindar. 

river  Triton  in  Africa  by  Aristasus :  and  so  important  was  the  infor-  Pyth.  9. 
mation  to  the  wild  tribes  of  hunters  who  first  occupied  Greece,  that 
Arista^us  had  the  fame  of  being  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  science  ; 
the  herdmen  and  rustic  nymphs,  among  whom  he  had  been  educated, 
were  raised  in  idea  to  beings  above  human  condition,  and  he  was 
Vol.  I.  N  reported 
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/T.schyl.  reported  to  be  himself  immortal.  The  goddess  of  art,  Minerva, 
Eumen.  accordino-  to  the  oldest  Athenian  author  from  whom  anything  remains 
to  us  tho  reputed  the  peculiar  patroness  of  Athens,  ^\•as  born  in  the 
same  part  of  Africa  whence  Aristieus  came.  Music,  poetry,  several 
musical  instruments,  many  sorts  of  versification,  have  moreover  their 
inventors  named  in  Grecian  tradition.  Not  to  expatiate  in  the  wide 
field  thus  opened  for  inquiry  antl  remark,  one  inference  it  may  not  be 
alien  from  the  office  of  history  to  suggest.  Opinions  heretofore  held 
by  learned  men  concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  lately  been  treated  by  some  fiishionable 
writers  with  a  degree  of  ridicule.  AVhether  anything  in  those  Scrip- 
tures can  authorize  any  calculation  of  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  matter  which  composes  our  globe  has  taken  nearly  its  present 
form,  appears  at  least  dubious",  luit  if,  neglecting  the  arrogant  and 
exploded  absurdity  of  Egyptian  vanity,  Me  form  a  judgement  from 
the  modest  and  undesigning  traditions  of  early  Greece,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  oldest  poets,  from  the  researches  of  Herodotus,  Thuc3'dides, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  even  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  general  of  the 
most  inquisitive  and  judicious  Grecian  prose-writers  concerning  the 
early  state  of  nations,  all  concur,  and  the  latest  and  best  accounts 
even  of  Chinese  litterature  go  with  them'^  strongly  to  indicate  that 
the  centuries  since  the  Flood,  or  since  riiankind  has  existed  in  its 
present  state,  are  not  likely  to  have  been  many  more  than  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  supposed;  and  all  remarkably  accord  M'ith  the  Hebrew 
authors. 

We  might  however  perhaps  judge  with  more  rational  confidence  on 
this  subject,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  beginning  of  that  art  to  Mhich  m'c 
are  indebted  for  all  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity.  But  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  of  Letters  was  in  vain  attempted  by  the  most 
learned  among  the  antients,  who  possessed  means  not  remaining  to  us. 
Yet  the  pursuit  has  been  revived,  and  anxiously  urged  among  the 
moderns;  two  of  whom,  in  our  own  country,  men  of  singular  learning, 

"  Sec  Pownall's  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Empire,  c.  26.  with  the  notes  20,  23,  2-i,  25, 
Antiquiiies.  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

"  See  Gibbon's  History  of  the    Roman 

S  unable 
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unable,  by  the  most  extensive  and  exact  researches  to  ascertain  either 
how  or  where  alphabetical  writing  was  invented,  have  yet  deserved 
highly  of  the  litterary  world  by  showing  how  and  where  it  might  have 
been  invented.  For,  the  art  itself  being  so  simple  and  familiar,  yet 
the  means  of  discovering  it  so  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  Mliile  its 
utility  is  so  beyond  all  estimation,  some  learned  men,  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  its  invention  by  human  powers,  have  supposed  it  an  immediate 
communication  from  the  deity.  But  since  bishop  Warburton  and  the  Divine 
lord  of  session  Monboddo  have  shown  the  possibility,  and  even  proba-  Qrf,?in°of 

bility,   that  we   owe  alphabetical    writing   to  the   genius    of  Egypt,  Language. 

*"  ^  .     "^  "  Essay  on  the 

governor  Pownall  has  gone  farther,  and  seems  to  have  shown,  in  some  study  of 

degree,  the  process  of  the  invention  from   Egyptian  monuments  yet  Antiquities. 

remaining.     Even   to    this    apparent   proof,   however,    a   very   strong 

objection  occurs :  the  learned  among  the  Egyptians  themselves  knew 

nothing  of  that  gradual  rise  of  the  art  which  it  has  been  endeavored 

to  investigate  among  the  scanty  relics  of  their  antient  monuments. 

They  attributed  the  intire  invention  to  one  person,  whose  name  has 

been  variously  written  Thoth,  Thyoth,  Theuth,  Athothes,  Taautus,  and 

■who  passed  with  them  for  a   god  '^.     On  the  contrary,  among   the 

Assyrians,  who,  with  many  other  arts,   possessed  that  of  alphabetical  shuclvford's 

writing  at  a  period  far  beyond  connected  history,  no  tradition  appears  Connection 

1  -111-  •  11  •  1  •      ^*  Sacred 

to  have  remained,  by  whom  it  was  invented  or  whence  it  came  :  and  it  and  Pro- 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  tho  to  found  on  it  any  positive  inference,  \y^^^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  hazardous,  that,  while  many,  both  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  Syrians  or  Phenicians, 
the  earliest  occasion  upon  wliieh  history  or  tradition  mentions  the  Use 
of  Letters,  was  the  Delivery  of  the  Decalogue  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Tho  therefore  doubt  yet  hangs  about  the  origin  of  this  inestimable  PI'"-  Hist, 
art,  and  some  may  still  be  inclined  to  suppose  with  Diodorus  or  with  c.^o". 
Pliny  that  letters  were  of  Asiatic  birth,  while  others  believe  with  Plato 
that  they  were  invented  in  Egypt,  yet  from  that  very  remote  age  in 
which  they  are  known  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  recording 

*'  Through   some    analogy,  familiar,   it    god  Thoth  was  often  called  by  the  former 
should  seem,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,     Hermes,  by  the  latter  Mercurius. 
tho  not  now  very  apparent,  the  Egyptian 

N  2  tlie 
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the  divine  law,  we  can  trace  their  history,  or,  at  least,  the  history  of 
their  jjrogrcss  westward,  with  some  certainty.  Indeed  every  known 
alphabet  bears  strong;  marks  of  derivation  from  one  common  source, 


rlat.  Phi- 
kbus,  p.  19. 
t.  2.  k 
Pha'drus. 
p.  274. 

1.3.  ed.Serr.  whence  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria  had  all  profited  before  its  advantages 
were  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world*".  According  to  the  report  most 
generally  received  among  the  Greeks,  letters  were  first  introduced  into 
their  country  by  a  colony  of  orientals,  who  founded  Thebes  in  Bocotia  ; 
and  the  very  near  resemblance  of  the  first  Greek  alphabet  to  the  Phe- 
nician,  indeed  sufficiently  testifies  whence  it  came*'.  The  name  of 
Cadmus,  by  which  the  leader  of  the  colony  became  known  to  posterity, 
signified,  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  Phenician  language,  an  eastern 
Thucyd.  1.  J.  man  :  and,  till  the  overwhelming  irruption  of  Boeotians  from  Thessaly, 
^'  '"■  about  sixty  years  (according  to  Thucydides)  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 

country  was  called  Cadmeis,  and  the  people  Cadmeians  **. 

But 


Sbarpe  on 
tlie  Origin  of 
LaiiiiuH^ies. 


*"  Astle,in  his  treatise  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Writing,  mentions  that  alphabets 
have  been  discovered  among  the  eastern 
nations  which  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  that  one,  which,  he  yet  allowR,  '  has 
'  given  origin  to  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
'  now  used  in  difterent  parts  of  the  globe 
'  (1).'  The  reasons  however  which  he  states 
for  the  opinion  seem  not  conclusive. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  foregoing 
note  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
that  Gibbon's  very  extensive  inquiries  have 
led  him  to  a  similar  conclusion.  Rom.  Hist. 
c.  24.  And  he  adds  (c.  42.  note  30")  '  1  have 
long  harboured  a  suspicion  that  all  the 
Scythian,  and  some,  perhaps  much  of  the 
Indian  science,  was  derived  from  IheGreeiiS 
of  Uactriana.' 

**  Concors  pene  omnium  scriptorum  opi- 
nio est  Groecas  a  Phoenicibus  literas  esse 
mutuatas,  6c  ante  Cadmi  anatem  nuUas 
apud  Gra;cos  e.xtitisse  literas. — JEw  peren- 
nius  documentum  superest  vel  e.\  noniini- 
bus  literarum,  qux  in  utraque  lingua,    PhcE- 

(1)  Orig.  &  Prog,  of  Wriling,  c.  4.    p.  -18,  49,  &c.   c 

(2)  Iliad.   1.  4.   v.  388  &  391.  &  Od^ss.  1.  11.  v.  275 
(4)  Iliad.  1.  4.   V.  583.  &  1.  ','3.  v.  680. 


nicia  videlicet  &  Gra;ca,  eadem  prorsus 
sunt.  Montfaucon  Paleograph.  Gra;c.  1.  2. 
c.  I. 

**  KaJ/*eioi  is  the  common  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia  with  Homer  and 
Hesiod  (2),  as  well  as  with  ^Eschylus, 
liuripides,  and  Sophocles.  But  this  name 
seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  those 
orientals  who  settled  in  that  province. 
Herodotus  (3)  speaks  of  Cadmeians  who 
expelled  the  Dorians  from  Histia?otis  in 
Thessaly.  History  is  not  without  other 
examples  of  national  names  arising  in  the 
same  manner ;  among  which  that  of  the 
Normans  is  remajkable,  and  in  every  point 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Cadmeians  :  losing, 
in  their  settlement  in  France,  both  the  name 
and  the  language  of  their  original  country, 
their  new  name  of  Normans  was  an  appel- 
lation descriptive  of  the  relative  situation  of 
their  old  country  to  their  new,  in  words  of 
the  lost  language.  Homer  has  used  the 
Cadmeian  name  in  two  places  with  a  dif- 
ferent termination,  KaJ^iiutai   (4-)  ;  and    it 


).  p.  64. 
Scut.  Here.   V.  13. 


(3)  llcrod.  1.  1.  c.  36. 


has 
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But  we  find  strong  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  early  ages,  tlie 
difference  of  language  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  as  far  as  their 
inhabitants  of  those  ages  are  known  to  us,  was  but  a  difference  of 
dialect;  and  that  the  people  of  Greece,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt,  mutually 
understood  each  other*'.  Nor  does  any  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  Grecian  people  appear  more  diBicuIt  to  account  for,  even  in 
conjecture,  than  the  superiority  of  form  and  polish  which  their  speech 
acquired,  in  an  age  beyond  tradition,  and  in  circumstances  apparently 
most  unfavorable.  For  it  M'as  amid  continual  migrations,  expulsions, 
mixtures  of  various  hords,  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  the  most 
unquestionable  circumstances  of  early  Grecian  history,  that  was  formed 
that  language,  so  simple  in  its  analogy,  of  such  complex  art  in  its 
composition  and  inflexion,  of  such  clearness,  force,  and  elegauce  in 
its  contexture,  and  of  such  singular  sweetness,  variety,  harmony,  and 
majesty,  in  its  sound.  Already  in  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  M'ho 
lived  long  before  writing  was  common,  we  find  it  in  full  possession  of 
these  perfections  ;  and  we  learn  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Plato, 

has  been  observed  that,  thus  written,  it  bears  afTinity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
a  very  near  resembUmce  to  the  name  of  a  Celtic  dialects  have,  in  many  characteristical 
people  of  Canaan  mentioned  in  the  book  of  circumstances,  a  close  analogy  to  the  He- 
Joshua  to  liave  been  expelled  by  the  Israel-  brew  and  its  allied  oriental  tongues  (1).  In 
ites.  Upon  a  mcer  resemblance  of  the  the  Welsh  the  deficiency  of  a  present  tense  to 
orthography  of  names,  however,  little  or  the  verbs,  the  having  often  the  third  persou, 
nothing  can  be  founded.  Similar  changes  singular  of  the  past  tense  for  the  root,  and 
of  termination  are  common  with  Homer  for  the  use  of  affixed  pronouns  and  particles, 
the  purposes  of  variety  and  meter  onlj'.  are  remarkable.  Its  particular  resemblance 
*'  For  the  affinity  of  the  early  languages  to  the  Arabic  in  its  innumerable  forms  for 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  Sliarpe  on  the  plurals  of  nouns  is  also  remarkable.  Whence 
Origin  of  Languages,  Monboddo  on  the  arose  the  strong  characteristical  differences 
Origin  of  Language,  and  Pownall  on  the  which  distinguish  the  Greek  and  Latin  from 
Study  of  Antiquities  may  be  refered  to  ;  and  their  parent  languages  of  the  east;  and  how, 
the  opinion  receives  no  small  confirmation  among  the  western  nations,  the  Celtic,  the 
from  one  of  the  most  observant  and  intel-  most  westerly,  held  the  oriental  character, 
ligent  of  modern  Travellers,  Voyage  en  while  the  Persian,  eastward  among  the  Ori- 
Egv-pte  &  en  Syrie  par  M.  C.  V.  Volney,  entak-,  acquired  a  middle  character  between 
th.  6".  p.  77.  1. 1.  ed.  1787.  Tlie  Greek  and  the  more  westerly  Asiatic  and  the  Greek, 
Latin  languages  are  of  acknowleged  oriental  are  problems  which  excite  curiosity,  but 
origin.  The  Teutonic  dialects,  notwith-  wliich  scarcely  the  learning  and  diligence  of 
standing  their  coarseness,  have  a  manifest  a  Gebelin  will  ever  solve. 

(1)  See  major  (now  jjcnoriil)  Vallancj's  Essay  on  lUc  Anliquity  of  llie   Irish   Language,  and  liis  Grammar 
•f  the  Ibtnio-Celtit. 

that 
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ri:iu<iil.pg.  that  still  in  his  time  tlic  tliction  of  Thamyras  and  Orpheus,  supposed  to 
1.  s.  p.  62y.     j^ayg  lived  long  before  Homer,  was  singularly  pleasing. 

The  history  of  Grecian  letters  lies  more  open  to  investigation. 
Manners  and  customs  have  remained  in  the  East  remarkably  imvaried 
through  all  ages ;  and  language  has  been,  in  the  same  countries,  pro- 
portionally permanent.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic,  to  this  day,  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  the  Hebrew,  even  of  the  Pentateuch.  Through  the 
Arabic,  tluirforc,  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew,  we 
have  means  of  tracing  one  language  almost  to  the  beginning  of  thing's. 

o  o        o  coo 

In  all  these  dialects  we  find  that  orthography  has  always  been  very 
imperfect.  It  has  been  much  contested  whether  the  antient  orientals 
used  any  characters  to  express  vowels  **.  It  is  certain  that  the  modern 
Arabs,  with  twenty-eight  letters  in  their  alphabet,  acknowlege  none  for 
vowels;  and  the  Persians,  with  a  very  different  language,  adopting  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  have  added  some  consonants  wanting  for  their  pro- 
nuntiation,  and  only  consonants.  It  should  seem,  from  these  circum- 
stances, that  oriental  pronuntiation  and  oriental  orthography  have  been 
settled  by  organs  and  perceptions  not  very  elegant  and  discerning. 
Consonants  indeed  have  been  distinguished  with  some  accuracy  each 
by  its  proper  letter :  for  consonant  sounds,  are  mostly  so  separated  by 
their  nature,  and  so  incapable  of  being  blended,  that  the  dullest  ear 
easily  discriminates  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  liquid  sound  of 
vowels.  Inaccurate  organs  of  pronuntiation  will  confound,  and  inac- 
curate organs  of  hearing  will  mistake,  especially  in  hasty  utterance, 
those  which,  deliberately  spoken  by  a  good  voice,  appear,  to  a  discern- 
iDg  ear,  strongly  distinguished.    The  orientals,  therefore,  in  committing 

*♦  Masclef's  account  of  the  Hebrew  al-  those  who  had  means  which  he  could  not 

phabet   I  prefer  to  any  that  I  have  seen,  have,  has  labored  to  form  a  system  upon  the 

That  author  seems  to  have  been  well  ac-  very  mist;iken  supposition  that  elementary 

tjuaiiited    with    the    general   character    of  sounds   are,    in    the   pronuntiation    of  all 

eastern  pronuntiation,  and  with  the  analogy  people,  the  same.     For  supplying  the  defi- 

between  pronuntiation  and  orthography  in  cient  vowels,  Sliarpe's  proposal  is  preferable 

tlie  eastern  languages.    Dr. Gregoi-j  Sharpe,  to    ^Ia^clef's,   because    more   simple;    the 

who  has  followed,  with  a  view  to  improve  quality  which  alone  can  make  the  merit  of 

upon  him,  evidently  knowing  little  of  any  eitlier,  as  both  are  equally  unfounded  on  any 

language  but  his  own,  except  through  books,  authority.     For   authority    for  the   Arabic 

yet  bold  enough  magisterially  to  contradict  alphabet  I  follow  Richardson's  Grammar, 

language 
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language  to  writing,  expressed  vowels  in  those  syllables  only  where 
the  vowel-sound,  M'hether  tiirough  length  or  accent,  Mas  more  particu- 
larly marked  by  the  voice;  leaving  it  in  others  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader's  knowlege  of  the  word.  Thus  in  all  the  eastern  dialects,  antient 
and  modern,  we  find  numberless  words,  and  some  of  many  syllables, 
without  a  single  vowel  written.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  admitted 
that  three  of  the  Arabic  letters  were  originally  vowels*^;  and  there 
remains,  apparently,  ample  proof  that  at  least  the  three  corresponding 
Hebrew  letters  were  also  vowels'*'^.  But  neither  in  the  Arabic  nor 
Persian  (which  would  appear  to  us  more  extraordinary  if  the  same 
abuse  was  not  familiar,  tho  somewhat  less  gross  and  less  frequent,  in 
our  own  language)  is  the  letter  written  a  guide  to  be  relied  upon  for 
the  vowel  to  be  pronounced.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  all 
the  oriental  languages,  those  letters  have  ceased  to  support  their  repu- 
tation of  vowels ;  and  hence  the  comi)aratively  modern  resource  of 
points,  which,  without  removing  the  vowel-letters  from  their  ortho- 
graphical station,  intirely  supersede  them  in  the  office  of  directing  the 
voice*'. 

I  have 

*'  Among  many  proofs  that  some  of  the  consonants.     Beside  these,   the  letters  Ain 

Arabic  letters  were  originally  true  vowels,  and  He,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  let- 

tlie   older  Persic    writings   iu    the   Arabic  ters  of  tiie  same  names,  are,  one  always, the 

character,  appear  strong;  for  in  them,  we  other   sometimes,    vowels.     But   these   five 

are  told,  every  syllable  had  its  vowel  (1).  vowel- letters  are  very  irregularly  applied  to 

The  pronuntiation   of  the   Persic  is   more  the  expression  of  vowel-sounds;  or,  to  speak 

delicate,  and    its   form   more   perfect   than  familiarly   to    English    ears,    words    in    the 

those  of  the  western  Asiatic  tongues,  and  iu  Arabic  continually.,  and  in  the  Persian  often, 

both  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Greek.  are  not  to  be  pronounced  as  they  are  spelt, 

♦'  Quas  vclercs  Ilebra'i  Matres  Lectionis  but   in   a  manner  widely   difiereut.     More- 

vocirunt  (2).     If  any  letter  of  the  Hebrew  over,  tho  there  are  five  letters  in  theArabic 

a,lphabet  was  a  vowel,  n  would  be  such ;  and  alphabet  really  vowels,  yet  only  three  vowel- 

we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josepljus  sounds  can   be  discriminated  by  them;  for 

to  three   more:  mri'.     TavTa  Je   £rt  (funuix  the    letters  Ain  and   He    seem   to  have  no 

7ic(7a;a  (3).     The  Arabic  letters  also,  Alif,  vowel-powers  that  are  not  also  possessed  by 

Waw,    Ya,   corresponding   to   the   Hebrew  other  letters. 

which  we  call  Alef,  ^'au  or  Waw,  Jod,  the  *»  It  seems  to  be  now  decided,  among  the 

Matres  Lectionis,  if  they  are  not  vowels,  are  learned,  that  the  vowel-points  of  the  Arabs 

nothmg ;  for  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  and  Persians  were  unknown  till  after  the  age 

Waw  and  Ya  are  sounded  like  our  v  and  j  of  Mahomet,  and  that  the  Hebrew  points 

(1)  See  Riclmrdson's  Dissertation  on  Eastern  Languages,   p.  236.  of  2<1  edit. 

(2)  Mascl.  Gram,  Heb.  c.  1.    Numb.  2.  (3)  Dc.  Bell.  Jud.   I.  C.  c.  1« 

were 
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I  have  been  induced  to  enter  the  more  minutel)',  I  fear  tediously 
for  some  readers,  into  this  detail,  because  we  seem  liencc  to  acquire 
considerable  light  on  some  circumstances,  otherwise  unaccountable,  in 
so  curious  and  interesting  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  as  the 
history  of  Grecian  litterature.  The  lowest  date  assigned  to  the  arrival 
of  Cadmus  in  Greece  is  one  thousand  and  forty -five  years  before 
Christ.  Homer  tlorished  not  less  than  two  hundred  years  after  him. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  Homer  could  write  or  read;  and  the 
arguments  adduced  for  the  negative,  in  Mr.  Wood's  Essay  on  the 
Original  Genius  of  Homer,  seem  scarcely  controvertible.  The  earliest 
Grecian  prose-writers  known  to  the  antients  themselves,  were  Pherccydes 
of  Syrus,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus;  mentioned  by  Pliny  to  have  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  and  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Homer.  No  Grecian  state  had  its  laws  put  in  writing 
till  about  the  same  period,  when  Draco  was  archon  at  Athens,  and 
Zaleucus  lawgiver  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians*'.   The  earliest  Grecian 

prose- 
were  imitated  from  tlieni.  The  idea  of  using  and  vowel-sounds  pronounced,  and  to  re- 
points  to  represent  vowels  appears  to  have  move  the  uncertainly  of  those  syllables 
been  suggested  by  the  Greek  marks  of  accent,  where  custom  had  established  that  no  vowel 
For  when  the  Greek,  through  the  Macedo-  should  be  written,  they  took  the  Grecian 
nian  conquests,  and  still  more  through  tlie  marks  of  accent  and  aspiration,  and,  with 
Roman, became  a  universal  language,  marks,  some  alterations  and  additions,  applied  them 
invented  and  first  used  in  the  Alexandrine  to  represent  the  sound  of  vowels,  and  to 
school,  came  into  general  use  to  direct  all  supply  oUier  defects  of  their  established 
nations  to  the  proper  accentuation.  In  our  orthogr.ijjliy.  Thus  the  French  use  the 
own  language,  and  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  Greek  marks  of  accent  to  discriminate  the 
the  useful  practice  has  been  followed,  and  different  sounds  of  the  letter  c,  and  to  point 
indeed  is  now  deemed  indispensable,  in  out  the  omission  of  an  orthographical  .j. 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  But  when  the  Still,  however,  the  new  marks  for  vowels 
Arabic,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Califs,  be-  being  only  three,  are  very  unequal  to  their 
came  scarcely  less  extended  than  the  Greek  purpose ;  and  they  have  moreover  never 
had  been;  and  its  men  of  learning,  in  the  obtained  general  use  either  in  Arabic  or 
leisure  of  peace,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Persian  writing. 

munificent  princes,  applied  themselves  dili-  **  If  any  should   be  inclined  to  suppose 

gently  to  the  study  of  Grecian   litterature,  that  what  Plato  says  of  the  laws  of  Minos 

the  inconveniencies  of  their  own  orthograi)hy  king  of  Crete  (1)  being  ingraved  on  brazen 

would,  particularly  upon  comparison,  appear  tablets,  for  the  use  of  his   itinerant   chief 

glaring.     To    remedy,  therefore,   the  utter  justice  Talus,   was    meant  to  be  seriously 

discord  between  their  vowel-letters  written,  taken,  as  reported  on  historical  authority 

(1)  Plat    Minos,  p.  320.  ».  2. 

(of 
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prose- writers    whose    works    had    any    considerable    reputation   with  Hcrofl.  1. 1. 
posterity',  where  Hecatanis    of    Miletus,  and  Pherecydes   of  Athens,  ^!'|o5.'et^' 
who  were  about  half  a  century  later.     The  interval,  therefore,  between  1-  6.  c.  i3T. 
the  first  introduction  of  letters,  and  any  familiar  use  of  them  was,  by  p.  is.&af. 
the  most  moderate  computation,  between  four  and  five  hundred  years.      R'""^* 

*  .  ^    ''  Hal.  .\nt. 

Extraordinary  as  this  very  slow  progress  of  so  highly  useful  an  art,  Rom.  1. 1. 
among  so  ingenious  and  so  informed  a  people,  may  on  first  view  appear, 
circumstances  are  known  which  may  amply  account  for  it.  The  want 
of  convenient  and  cheap  materials  for  writing  might  almost  alone 
suffice.  The  practice  of  the  art  was  necessarily  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  while,  instead  of  the  pen  flowing  on  that  cheap,  com- 
modious, and  lasting  material,  paper,  the  graver  was  to  be  employed  on 
plates  of  brass,  or  the  chissel  oti  blocks  of  marble.  But  to  this  must 
be  added  the  consideration  that  the  oriental  characters,  when  first 
introduced  into  Greece,  would  not  be  readily  applicable  to  Grecian 
speech.  The  oriental  dialects  appear  always  to  have  had,  as  they  still 
have,  harsh  sounds,  unutterable  by  the  Greeks'^',  and  characters  to 
express  them,  of  course  useless  to  the  Greeks,  while  Grecian  speech 
had  sounds  not  to   be  expressed  by  any   oriental  character'".     The 

invention, 

(of  whirli  it  docs  not,  however,  bear  the  English  or  an  Italian  voice.     The  Spanish 

least  appearance)   still    the    testimonies   of  gutturals  G,  J,  X,  are  equally  strange  to  us. 

Josephus  and  Strabo,  so  nearly  concurring,  Of  the  whole  utterance  of  the   Dutch  and 

should  be  decisive  for  the  rest  of  Greece.  German  languages,  tho  so  nearly  related  to 

♦'  (^uas  aures  nostrse  penitus  reformidiuit,  our  own,  we  may  say  with  Jerom,  Aures 

as  it  is  observed  by  Jerom  (1),  and  Grecian  nostras  pcnitus   reformidant.     On  the  other 

ears  were  still   more    fastidious    than    tiie  hand,  our  vowel  I  is  peculiar  to  ourselves; 

Roman.    Even  Josephus,  tho  himself  a  Jew,  our  sound  oiCIl,  familiar  to  the  Spaniards 

and  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  nation,  con-  and  Italians,  is   unutterable  to  the  French; 

fesses   that  he  dared  not  attempt  to  express  and  our  two  sounds  of  Til,   familiar  to  the 

(lie  harshness  of  Hebrew  names  in  Greek  Greeks   at    the   farther    corner  of  Europe, 

writing.  who   express   them    by    their   S  and   J,    is 

5°  Analogous  circumstances,   if  wc  only  unknown,  and  scarcely  to  be  pronounced, 

look  to  the  nations  immediately  surround-  by    any   other   European   people.     If  then 

ing  us,  are  within  onr  ready  observation.  England  was  at  this  day  without  letters,  and 

We  have  no  characters  to  express  the  sounds  an  alpliabet  was  acquired  from  the  French, 

of  the  French  J,   or  U,  or  finul  JV;  nor  is  our  nearest  neighbors,   from  whom  a  large 

the   pronuutiation   of  the  two  latter  easily  proportion  of  our   language  has  been  bor- 

acquired,  unless  in  early  years,  by  either  an  rowed,  it  would   not  be  the   business  of  a 

(1)  llieioiiirin.  lie  Locis  Ilcbiaicis,  voce  Rainasses. 

Vol.  I.  O  niomciH 
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invention,  tlierefore,  of  new  letters,  or  at  least  the  itivention  of  a  new 
application  of  the  old,  would  be  indispensable:  MOiks  which,  if  quickly 
completed,  would  still  be  long  in  gaining  the  necessary  authority  of 
popular  use,  in  a  half-polished  nation,  wanting  commodious  materials, 
and   divided   into   independent   states   unnumbered.      Nor  do   these 
circumstances  rest  upon  surmize.     We  have  a  plain  account  of  them 
in  Herodotus,  which   bears  in  itself  every  appearance  of  being  well- 
founded  ;  and,  assisted  by  what  we  know  of  oriental  orthography,  and 
what  Me  learn  from  antient  Greek  inscriptions  on  marbles  yet  existing, 
becomes  in  every  part  intelligible,  and  almost  circumstantial.     The 
Htrodot.        Cadmeians,  that  author  says,   at  first  used  Letters  exactly  after  the 
l.s.c.59.       Phenician  manner.     But  in  process  of  time,  their  language  receiving 
alterations,   they  changed   also   tlie  power  of  some  of  their   letters. 
Examples  of  Cadmeian  letters,  thus  accommodated  to  Grecian  speech, 
were  remaining  in  the  historian's  time :  who  affirms  that  he  saw  them 
on   some  tripods   in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes,  the 
inscriptions  on  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us.     In  this  state  letters 
passed,  he  continues,  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Attica,  and  other  neigh- 
boring provinces.     By  these  some  farther  alterations  were  made ;  but 
the  letters,  he  says,  were  still  called  Phenician.    The  principal  additions, 
which   the  melodious   sounds  and   accurate  harmony  of  the   Greek 
language  required,  were  to  the  vom'cIs.     No  syllable  was  suffered  to 
be  without  its  vowel   written.     Yet  all  the  nice  discriminations   of 
vowel-sounds  in  the  voice,  even  of  those  essential  to  the  harmony  of 
the  language,  were  not  at  last  expressed  by  written  characters  ;  tho  in 
the  end,  instead  of  three  discriminating  vowel-letters,  probably  received 
from  the  East,  the  Greeks  used  seven  vowel-letters  of  ditl'erent  powers, 
beside  many  combinations  of  vowels,  called  diphthongs;  which,  what- 
ever composition  of  sound  may  be  supposed  in  them,  were  so  far  simple 
sounds  that  each  could  contribute  to  the  formation  of  but  a  single 
syllable.     From  the  Greek  was  derived  the  Latin  orthography,  and 

moment  to  apply  that  alphabet  to  our  pur-  sound  in  our  language;  and,  puzzled  by  their 

pose.     How  should  we  express  our  T7/,  our  nasal  utterance  of  the  final  M  and  N,  so 

CH,  our  I,  and  J,  and  our  diphthong  06/ ?  strange  and  so  disagreeable  to  au   English 

While  hesitating  about  these,  we  should  find  ear,  -we  sliould  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  to  those 

the  French  U  sujierfluousj  we  have  no  such  characters  their  proper  office, 

1 1  thence 
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thence  that  of  all  uestcrn  Europe;  among  which  the  English,  being 
the  most  irregular  and  imperfect,  approaches  nearest  in  character  to 
the  oriental ''. 

But  during  the  centuries  while  the  Grecian  alphabet  was  thus 
receiving  its  form,  some  very  remarkable  changes  took  place  also  in 
the  method  of  writing;  partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in 
establishing  the  alphabet,  and  itself  no  doubt  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  letters  among  the  Grecian  people.  It  seems  not  question- 
able that,  on  tlie  first  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece,  the  oriental 
manner  of  arranging  them  obtained,  from  the  right  toM'ard  the  left. 
Afterward  the  practice  arose  of  forming  the  lines  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right ;  and  then  it  became  customary  to  begin 
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»•  The  vowels  of  the  earliest  Greek  al- 
phabet have  been  supposed  only  four,  A,  E, 
I,  O,  tho  T  is  said  to  be  found  among  the 
oldest  extant  inscriptions.  The  gradual 
additions  have  been  traced  in  inscriptions, 
and  their  history  has  been  confirmed  from 
passages  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  (I). 
The  invention  or  introduction  of  particular 
letters  by  Palamedes,  Simonides,  and  others^ 
to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,  is  not 
ascertained  on  any  authority  (2).  The 
vowels  of  the  antient  Etruscan  alphabet 
were  only  four,  A,  E,  I,  U  (3).  But  the 
Greek  O,  and  the  Etruscan  U,  like  the 
Hebrew  i  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  _j  at  this  day,  were  ori- 
ginally used  both  for  tiie  simple  sound  of 
O,  and  for  that  wliich  was  afterward  distin- 
guished by  the  diphthong  OT;  which  had 
probably  also  it  simple  sound  only,  as  it  has 
now  in  the  modern  Greek,  like  the  French 
ou,  the  English  oo,  and  the  Italian  u.  Hence 
also  it  appears  probable,  that  the  Greek  ter- 
mination «{  and  the  Latin  us  had  nearly  the 
same  enuntiation ;  and  hence  perhaps,  rather 
tliau  from  any  intended  preference  of  the 
Latin  ablative,  the  Italians,  in  dropping  the 


s,  liave  been  led  to  substitute  o  for  the 
the  Latin  u.  If  the  orthography  of  our 
own  language  was  not  almost  too  irregular 
for  example,  we  might  produce  many  words 
in  which  o  has  the  sound  of  u;  but  it  de- 
serves observation,  that  our  usual  short 
sound  of  v,  which  is  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
resembles  so  nearly  the  Italian  short  sound 
of  o,  that  the  Italians,  and  also  the  French, 
use  the  letter  o  to  express  it.  The  Greek  v 
we  know  for  certain  to  have  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent sound  from  the  Latin  u,  the  long 
sound  of  which  was  in  Greek  represented 
by  the  diphthong  ov,  and  the  short  by  the 
vowel  o.  The  modern  Greeks  ako  repre- 
sent by  their  diphthong  ou,  the  Italian  vowel 
u,  and  our  oo.  The  modern  Greek  v,  the 
Italian  ?/,  the  French  w,  and  the  English  «, 
have  all  different  powers.  What  precisely 
was  the  power  of  the  antient  Greek  v  we 
cannot  certainly  know:  but  strong  national 
partiality  only,  and  determined  habit,  could 
lead  to  the  imagination  cherished  by  some 
French  critics,  to  whom  otherwise  Grecian 
litterature  has-  high  obligation,  that  it  was  a 
sound  so  unpleasant,  produced  by  a  position 
of  the  lips  so  ungraceful,  as  the  French  u. 


(1^  Sec  Sbackford't  Connection,  b.  4.  (2)  Montfaucon.  Pala;0|;r«|)Ii.  Gricc,  I.  1,  c.  1. 

(3)  Cur.  ^luii.  Etrusc,  Prolcgoni.  p.  48.  &  t.  K.  {>.  405. 

O  2  from 
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from  tlie  left,  and  return  in  the  second  line  to  the  left  again.  At  length, 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  several  centuries  after  Cadmus, 
this  alternate  arrangement  was  finally  disused,  and  the  Greeks  wrote 
only  from  tlie  left  toward  the  right.  In  this  practice  they  have  been 
followed  by  all  the  European  nations,  vhile  the  orientals  still  hold  the 
original  method  of  arranging  their  characters  from  the  right  toward 
the  left. 

After  the  general  excellence  of  the  Greek  language,  the  perfection 
wliich  its  Poetry  attained,  at  an  era  beyond  almost  all  memorials, 
except  what  that  poetry  itself  has  preserved,  becomes  an  object  of  high 
curiosity.  In  vain,  however,  would  we  inquire  for  the  origin  of  that 
verse  which,  tho  means  no  longer  exist  for  learning  to  express  its  proper 
harmonj',  still,  by  a  charm  almost  magical,  pleases  universally.  But 
it  was  the  ignorance  of  letters  that  gave  poetry  its  consequence  in  the 
early  ages.  To  assist  memory  was  perhaps  the  original  purpose  for 
which  verse  was  invented  :  certainly  it  was  among  its  most  important 
uses.  How  necessary  even  such  pix"carious  assistance  was,  and  how 
totally  the  surer  help  of  letters  was  wanting,  we  may  judge  from  the 
Iliad.  1.2.  ditficulty  which  Homer  ascribes  to  the  exact  recital  of  a  catalogue  of 
H  *siod  names.     Hence  ^Memory  was  deified  :  hence  the  Muses  were  called  her 

Theogon.  immediate  offspring.  For  this  also,  among  other  causes,  poetry  has  in 
all  countries  preceded  regular  prose  composition.  Laws  were,  among 
the  early  Greeks,  always  promulgated  in  verse,  and  often  publicly 
sung ;  a  practice  which  remained,  in  some  places,  long  after  letters- 
were  become  common'':  morality  was  taught,  history  was  delivered  in 
verse:  lawgivers,  philosophers,  historians,  all  who  would  apply  their 
experience  or  their  genius  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  others, 
were  necessarily  poets.  The  character  of  poet  was  therefore  a  character  of 
dignity:  an  opinion  even  of  sacredness  became  attached  to  it:  a  poetical 
genius  M-as  esteemed  an  effect  of  divine  inspiration,  and  a  mark  of 

'     Uflt  iirirayfiai  y^apt/totra  riSot  Tovt  >oftoi/{,  Nof*<iiJJ<  Lawsingkr  was  the  title  of  r.  prin- 

<iwu(   f4ii  im\a.6una.r  ucririp  it  A>a9i/j<roK  «t»  cipal  magistrate  at  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia, 

i.wSacri.     .Aristot,    Probl.   sect.  ly.   art.  2S.  wbere  the  code  of  the  Sicilian  legislator 

Suabo  informs  us  (1)  that  even  in  his  time,  Charondas  was  the  established  law. 

(I)b.l8.  p.  339. 

divine 
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divine  favor'*:  and  the  poet,  who  moreover  carried  with  him  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  no  way  to  be  obtained  without  him,  was  a 
privileged  person,  injoying,  by  a  kind  of  prescription,  the  rights  of 
universal  hospitality.  These  circumstances  would  contribute  to  improve 
and  to  fix.  the  language.  But  similar  circumstances  have  been  common 
in  other  nations  about  the  same  period  of  progress  in  art  and  science, 
without  producing  a  language  comparable  to  the  Greek  '*. 

The  character  of  the  Language  of  a  people  must  always  considerably 
influence  the  character  of  their  Music.     Among  the  Greeks,  Music 


lOJ 


riavioia;  tfE^ytTE?' 

says  the  bard  Phemius. 

Odyss.  1.  23.  V.  348. 
**  According  to  all  traditions,  it  was  be- 
fore Homer's  tinne  that  letters  were  com- 
municated from  Phenicia  to  Greece;  yet, 
upon  the  supposition  that  their  use  was  fa- 
miliarly known  to  him,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  bo  account  for  the  import- 
ance which  he  attributes  to  memory,  and 
his  total  silence  about  so  invaluable  an  as- 
sistant to  it..  The  presumption  that  Homer 
wrote,  or  that  his  poems  were  written  for 
him  under  his  direction,  is  supported  meerly 
by  the  argument  of  necessity,  the  imagined 
impossibility  that  works  like  his  could  be 
composed  aiuid  the  helpless  ignorance  of  a 
people  without  letters,  or  that  they  could  be 
preserved,  even  supposing  them  so  com- 
posed. Dr.  Johnson,  whose  days  were  passed 
in  a  closet,-  who  knew  nothing  but  by  the 
instrumentality  of  letters,  and  could  com- 
municate his  kiiowlege  only  by  his  pen  and 
ink,  had  full  faith  in  that  impossibility,  and 
soverein  contempt  for  such  a  people.  But 
Plato,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
stant and  extensive  communication  among 
men,    in  an    age   when    letters    were   well 


known,  but  the  common  use  of  them  still 
recent,  and  who  had  himself  learnt  the  phi- 
losopliy  of  Socrates  without  their  assistance, 
certainly  thought  very  dift'erently  on  the 
subject  (1) ;  and  I  am  much  more  disposed, 
in  regard  to  such  a  matter,  to  defer  to  the 
authority  of  Plato  than  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

With  regard  to  the  y^a^^ora  which  the 
poet  tells  us  were  sent  by  Bellerophon,  from, 
Corinth  into  Lycia,  supposing  Mr.  Wood 
wrong  in  holding  it  to  have  been  a  picture 
rather  than  a  letter,  and  that  it  was  already 
usual  in  Homer's  age  to  write  on  tablets  of 
board  covered  with  wax,  which  we  knov/ 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  managed 
epistolary  correspondence  some  centuries 
after  him,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  shown, 
how  volumes  like  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee 
could  be  preserved  in  writing.  For  myself, 
I  will  own  that  I  believe  Mr.  Wood  right  in 
his  explanation  of  the  yfa.jjifA.xr a.  It  is  not 
a  subject  on  wliith  I  would  iularge  here,  yet 
I  will  not  quit  it  without  noticing  a  defici- 
ency in  our  later  dictionaries :  the  word 
■yfuiji.ij.ic  is  used  for  a  picture,  by  Plato  {'^, 
and  by  Theocritus  (3),  and  possibly  by  other 
wiitirs,  and  this  sense  of  the  word  has  been 
noticed  by  Scapula,  yet  has  escaped,  both 
Schrevelius  and  Uederic. 


(I)  Sue  Plato's  Pliicdrus,  p.  275.  v.  3.  ('2)  De  repuli.  1.  5.  p.  47i, 

(;))  IdjU.   16.   V.  31, 


had 
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Iind  evidently  a  readiness  and  intimacy  of  connection  with  verse, 
which  no  modern  European  language  knows,  and  which  therefore  we 
now  in  vain  would  scrutinize.  What  indeed  the  music  itself  of  the 
antients  ever  was,  we  have  little  means  of  judging,  as  none  of  it  has 
been  transmitted  intelligible  to  us;  but  that  the  very  early  Grecian 
music  had  extraortlinary  meiit,  wc  have  Plato's  testimony  in  very 
remarkable  words";  and  Aristotle,  generally  enough  disposed  to  differ 
from  his  master,  upon  this  sul^ject  coincides  in  judgement  Mith  him  '*. 
11.  1. 10.         jjj  Homer's  time  we  find  both  stringed  and  ^^ind  instruments  familiar". 

V.  13.  1.18.  ,  .  ,  11  .  ,. 

V.  495.  tS:  al.  Poetry  seems  to  have  been  always  sung,  and  the  accompamment  or  an 
instrument  to  have  been  esteemed  essential'*.  Fartlwr  of  tlw;  music  of 
Homer'sage  we  can  only  judge  from  analogy.  Probably  it  was  very  inarti- 
ficial. But  it  appears  a  solecism  to  suppose  that  those  elegant  perceptions 
and  nice  organs,  which  gave  form  to  the  most  harnwnious  language  ever 
spoken  among  men,  and  guided  invention  to  the  structure  of  that  verse 
which,  even  under  the  gross  disguise  of  modern  pronuntiation,  is  still 
universally  charming,  could  have  produced  or  could  have  tolerated  a 
vicious  or  inelegant  style  of  music.  Extreme  simplicity  in  music  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  elegance,  aiKl  the  most  affecting  music  gene- 
rally is  most  simple. 

Considering  the  imperfection  of  civil  g-overnment,  and  the  conse- 

■quent  insecurity  of  property,  greater  advances  had  already,  in  Homer's 

age,  been  made  in  many  Arts  conducing  to  convenience  and  elegance 

of  living,  than  might  have  been  expected.     Ac lu culture,  in  various 

hranches,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  great  regularity.     It  is 

t)e  Ssnec-      remarked  by  Cicero  that  Ilesiod,  in  his  poem  on  husbamlry,  makes  no 

OfPss  ]  1-    "if"tion  of  man-ure:   but  Homer  expressly  speaks  of  dunging  land,  as 

V.  2<?ii.  well  as  of  plowing,   sowing,    rciiping  corn  and  mowing  grass.     The 

"  Sec  note  38.  sect.  4.  cLap.  i.   of  lliis  "  Thus  it  seems  also   to  have  been  with 

History.  our    rude   Auglosaxon   ancestors;   for  the 

"  'o\ilA.vi>v    ixifm    ifu>>^yi>viAtaf    ffolft   Taj  };reat  Alfred,  as  it  is  remarked   by  bishop 

•i>vya.i  irflcff.arixif. — Aristot.  Polit.  1.4.  Percy  in  his  t^fisay  ou  Uie  Minstrels,  trans- 

*'  The  strings  were,  like  those  now  used,  lates  Cantare  by   the   words  *  be  barpan 

of  the  guts  of  sheep  twisted,   as  we  are  in-  '  singan,'  to   sing   to  the  harp;  as  if  there 

formed    by  Ilomei'  iu  the  Otlyssee,   L  21.  was  no  singing  without  an  instrument. 
V.  40&. 

culture 
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culture  of  the  vine  also  M'as  M'ell  understood,  and  the  makhig  of  wine 
carried  through  the  different  processes  -with  much  utteution  and  know- 
lege.  This  is  evident  from  various  circumstances  mentioned  by  Homer. 
and  particularly  from  the  age  to  which  wines  Merc  kept:  Nestor  pro- 
duced some,  at  a  sacrifice,  eleven  years  old.  Oil  from  the  olive  Mas  in 
use:  but  the  culture  of  the  tree  appears  not  to  have  been  extensive. 
In  Alcinolis's  garden  the  vineyard  is  a  principal  feature  by  itself;  but 
the  olive  is  only  found  in  the  orchard,  M'ith  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
pomgranate,  and  the  fig ".  Pasturage  has  generally  preceded  tillage, 
and  herds  and  flocks  constituted  the  principal  riches  of  Homer's  time. 
Cattle,  in  the  scarcity,  or  perhaps  non-existence  of  coin.  Mere  the  most 
usual  measure  of  the  value  of  commodities.  The  ooUlen  armour  of 
Glaucus,  we  are  told,  M'as  worth  a  hundred  oxen :  the  brazen  armour 
of  Diomed  nine  :  the  tripod,  the  first  prize  for  M'restling  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  was  valued  at  twelve  oxen ;  the  female  slave,  the  second 
prize,  at  four.  When  EumsBus,  in  the  Odyssee,  Mould  convey  an  idea 
of  the  opulence  of  Ulysses,  he  tells  neither  of  the  extent  of  his  lands, 
nor  the  quantity  of  his  moveables,  but  of  his  herds  and  flocks  only. 
But  commerce  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  intirely  by  exchange.  In 
the  Iliad  we  have  a  description  of  a  supply  of  M'ine  brought  by  sea  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  Avhcre  it  is  bought  by  some,  says  the  poet,  M'ith  brass, 
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Odyss. 

1.2. 

V.  3 JO. 

& 

I.9.V. 

205. 

Odyss. 

1.3. 

V.  390. 

Odyss. 

L7. 

V.  il2, 

Iliad.  1.  6. 
V.  236. 
Iliad.  1.  23. 
V.  702. 

Odyss.  1.  1 1. 
V.  100. 


Iliad.  1.  7. 
v.4()7. 


'9  Tlio  tlio  interpreters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  find  in  nothing  more  fre.- 
quent  and  more  insuperable  difficulties  than 
in  the  names  of  plants,  yet  tlie  fruits  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  as  the  produce  of  Al- 
cinoiis's  garden,^cem  certainly  to  have  been 
those  whicli  we  know  by  the  names  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Pomgranate,  and  Fig.  Cousin 
Desproau.x,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  has 
interpreted  M»r^fa»  to  signify  Oranges :  but 
tlie  Orange,  with  many  other  of  tiie  more 
delicate  fruits  of  Asia,  was,  evidtnitly 
enough,  unknown,  or  at  least  unproduced, 
in  Greece  for  ages  after  Homer.  The  Apple 
IS  still  common  there,  and  still  called  M?Ac»; 
and  all  the  other  ordinary  fruits  preserve 
their   antient  names:   Zixov  is  still  a  Fig, 


Exdia.  an  Olive,  Kara»o»  a  Chesnut ;  and, 
with  very  little  alteration  of  the  old  words, 
'Po'Ji  and  Poi'^i  a  Pomgranate,  'Awi^i  a  Pear, 
ZrafiXt  a  Grape,  'a/hb-s'^i  a  Vine,  Kt^da-i  a 
Cherry,  nivriin  a  Melon ;  but  an  Orance  is 
Na^ayT^i.  When  the  Orange  became  known 
to  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was, 
like  the  Pcuch,  Apncot,  and  others,  called 
indeed  M^^o,  Malum,  but  with  a  distinguish- 
ing epithet  derived  from  the  country  whence 
it  was  imported,  mJjAsi,  MdJixcv,  or  .some- 
times, from  its  rich  color,  M^Aov  x?""'^'- 

M.  Barlhelenii  ((pioting  for  authority 
Antiphon  as  cited  by  Athcnaju.s,  b.3.  c.  7. 
p.  84.)  says  tliat  the  citron  was  imported 
from  Persia  into  Greece  a  little  after  the 
Peloponnesiau  war.     Auacharsis,  c.  59. 
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by  some  \yitli  iron,  by  some  with  hides,  by  some  with  cattle,  by  some 

witli  slaves. 

The  art  of  Masonry  appears  to  have  been  not  mean  in  Homers 
Odyss.  1. 10.  time.  The  opulent  had  houses  of  stone,  Homer  calls  it  polished  stone, 
^'"  ^^^'  perhaps  meaning  only  squared  and  well-wrought  stone,  with  numerous 

and  spacious  apartments  for  state  as  well  as  for  convenience;  ainl  it 

was  with  no  small  state  that  they  were  waited  upon  in  them  by  numerous 
Sir  Ed.  attendants.     A  late  ingenious  and  learned   a\ithor  has  remarked  that 

Biirrv  on  the   ...  ,  ,.  ■.  ,.•    ^        c  ,-  i  -ir 

Wines  of  the  bathing,  always  a  favorite  article  ot  eastern  luxury,  was  in  Homers 
Antieuts.  ^.j^^^p  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  convenience,  and  even  of  elegance;  and 
that  it  declined  after  him,  and  remained  in  a  ruder  state  till  it  was 
restored,  some  centuries  after,  by  Hippocrates,  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  ii;deed  probable  that  luxury  and  arts  declined  generally  after 
'  Homer's  age,  and  from  more  than  one  cause.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  when  Greece  raised  those  sumptuous 
public  buildings  which,  for  elegance  of  taste  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship, the  most  informed  and  refined  of  other  nations  have  ever  since 
studied  and  never  yet  equalled,  the  private  dwellings  appear  to  have 
been  scarcely  in  anything  superior  to  those  of  Homer's  time. 

Nevertheless  Homer,   as  we  have  already  remarked,  claims  nothing 

of  that  superiority  in  ait  or  science  for  his  fellowcountryraen  which 

Iliad.  1.  23.     they  afterward  so  justly  made  their  boast.    On  the  contrary,  he  ascribes 

V. 74-i.  1.9-     ^Q  Phenicia  preeminence  in  the  arts,  and  to  Esfvpt  in  riches  and  popu- 
■v.  381.  '  ,.."*.  11 

lation.     Ornamental  works  in  metals,  in  ivory,   in  wool,  we  iind  were 

not  uncommon  in  Greece  in  his  time:   the  art  of  gilding  silver,   or 

Iliad.  1. 23.     perhaps  rather  of  plating  silver  with  gold,  was  already  known ;  and  the 

'^'•'^^"  same  art  of  dying  crimson,  which  became  so  highly  esteemed  in  the 

times  of  luxury  and   refinement  among  both   Greeks  antl  Romans, 

ajjpears  to    have  had    its   origin   before   Homer  *°.     We  have   in  the 

Odyss.l,  18.  Odys.see   the  following  list  of  presents  to  a  lady;    'A  tunic,   large, 

V.291.  c  ijeautiful,  variegated;  twelve  golden  hooks  were  on  it,  nicely  fitted 

*  to  well-bent  eyes ;  a  golden  necklace  of  elegant  workmanship,  set 

*  with  amber,  and  highly  splendid;  a  pair  of  three-drop  earings  exqui- 
'  sitely  brilfiant :'  another  ornament  for  the  neck  is  added,  for  which 

•"  The  expression  iXtvifliv^cc  (Odyss.  1. 6.  v.  53.)  seems  to  warrant  this  opinion. 

we 
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■we  want  a  name.     It  rather  appears,  however,  that  these  admired  works 

of  art  were   not  the  produce  of  Greece.     In  another  place  Homer  Odyss.  1.  i.i. 

'  .V.  -1-jS. 

describes  a  merchant  offering  to  sale  a  golden  necklace  set  with  amber ; 

but  that  merchant  was  a  Phcnician  :,  a  silver  bowl  is  described  excelling 

all  that  ever  were  seen  ;   '  for,'   adds  the  poet,   '  Sidonian  artists  made  iliiid-  1.  23. 

'  it,  and  Phenicians  brought  it  over  the  sea;'  and  when  Hecuba  was 

particularly  anxious  to  make  an  acceptable  offering  to  Minerva,  she 

selected  a  veil  from  her  store  of  the  M'orks  of  Sidonian  women.    It  seems 

indeed  to  have  been  a  ree;ular  part  of  the  Phenician  commerce  to  send  I^''^''-  '•  <>• 

,  .  V.  289. 

toys  for  ventures  to  the  Grecian  ports    .     Handicraft  arts  were  not  yet 
become  trades  in  Greece;  even  princes  exercising  them  for  themselves. 
Ulysses,   not  only  in  liis  distress  was  a  skilful  boatbuildcr,    but  in  the  Odyss.  ].  23. 
height  of  opulence  made  his  own  bedstead,  adoiuing  it  with  gold,     '      ■    ^  ^■ 
silver,  and  ivory. 

Commerce,  in  the  Homeric  age,  appears  to  have  been  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the.  Phenicians.     The  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediter-  Ilerodot.  1. 1. 

C     1 

rancai>  was  early  theirs,  and  Sidon  was  the  great  seat  of  manufacture. 
The  Greeks  were  not  without  traffic  carried  on  by  sea  among  them- 
selves; but  the  profession  of  merchant  had  evidently  not  in  Homer'sr 
time  that  honorable  estimation  which  yet,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  piutarth. 
acquired  at  an  early   period  in  Greece.     While  it   was  thought  not  ^>^'f-Solo"- 
unbecoming  a  prince  to  be  a  carpenter  to  supply  his  own  wants  or  Odyss.  1.  3. 
luxuries,  to  be  a  merchant  for  gain  was  held  but  as  a  mean  employ-  v.  i6'i.' 
ment :  a  pirate  was  a  mbre  respected  character.  ■  '^'''"cyd,  1. 1. 

■       c.  5. 

The  Art  of  War  is  among  the  arts  of  necessity,  which  all  people, 

the  rudest  equally  and  the  most  jjolishcd,  must  cultivate,  or  ruin  will 
follow  the  neglect.  The  circumstances  of  Greece  were  in  some  respects 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  this  art.  Divided  into 
little  states,  the  capital  of  each,  Avith  the  greater  part  of  the  territory, 
generally  within  a  day's  march  of  several  -neighboring  states,  which 
might  be  enemies,  and  seldom  were  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  as  friends, 
while  from  the  cstablishincnt  of  slavery  arose  everywhere  perpetual 
danger  of  a  domestic  foe,  it  was  of  peculiar  necessity  ,both  for  every 

TgSxTKi,  jtii;§i    ecyonTii  abv^fiuya  t-ni  /xi>,ai»n. — OdySS.   1.  I  j.   V.415. 
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individual  to  be  a  soldier,  and  for  the  community  to  pay  unremitted 
attention  to  military  affairs.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  so  early  as 
Homer's  time,  the  Greeks  had  improved  considerably  upon  that  tumul- 
tuary warfare  alone  known  to  many  barbarous  nations,  who  yet  have 
prided  themselves  in  the  practice  of  war  for  successive  centuries. 
Several  terms  used  by  the  poet,  together  Avith  his  descriptions  of 
marches,  indicate  that  orders  of  battle  were  in  his  time  regularly 
formed  in  ranks  and  files.  Steddiness  in  the  soldier,  that  foundation 
of  all  those  powers  which  distinguish  an  army  from  a  mob,  and  which 
to  this  day  forms  the  highest  praise  of  the  best  troops,  we  find  in  great 
Iliad.  1.-1..       perfection   in    the   Iliad.     '  The    Grecian  phalanges,'    says   the  poet, 

V.  4^7. 

'  marched  in  close  order,  the  leaders  directing  each  his  own  band. 
*  The  rest  were  mute:  insomuch  that  you  would  say  in  so  great  a  mul- 
'  titude  there  was  no  voice.  Such  was  the  silence  with  which  they 
'  respectfully  watched  for  the  word  of  command  from  their  officers.' 

Considering  the  deficiency  of  iron,  the  Grecian  troops  appear  to  liave 
been  very  "well  armed,  both  for  offence  and  defence.  Their  defensive 
armor  consisted  of  a  helmet,  a  breastplate,  and  greaves,  all  of  brass, 
and  a  shield,  commonly  of  bull's  hide,  but  often  strengthened  with 
brass.  The  breastplate  appears  to  have  met  the  belt,  which  Avas  a  con- 
siderable defence  to  the  belly  and  groin  :  and  with  an  appendant  skirt 
guarded  also  the  thighs.  All  together  covered  the  forepart  of  tlie 
soldier  from  the  throat  to  the  ancle;  and  the  shield  was  a  superadded 
protection  for  every  part.  The  bulk  of  the  Grecian  troops  were 
infantry  thus  heavily  armed,  and  formed  in  close  order,  many  ranks 
deep.  Any  body,  formed  in  ranks  and  files,  close  and  deep,  without 
regard  to  a  specific  number  of  either  ranks  or  files,  was  generally  termed 
a  phalanx*'.  But  the  Locrians,  under  Oilcan  Ajax,  were  all  light- 
armed;  bows  Mere  their  principal  weapons,  and  they  never  ingaged  in 
close  fight*'. 

**  Homer  applies  the  term  equally  to  the  Yet  there  might  be  men  of  Locris  to  whom 

Trojan  as  to  the  Grecian  troops.     Iliad.  1. 4.  the  epithet  ayxii^«-x°''  "'h''"h  Ilcsiod  gives  to 

V.  332.  &  1.  6.  V.  83.  the    Locrians   of   Amphitryon's    army    (1), 

*'  Homer    has   been    evidently  far  more  would  be  properly  applied, 
conversant  in  military  matters  than  Hesiod. 

(1)  Scut.  IKtc.  v.  25. 

Riding 
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Riding  on  horseback  was  yet  little  practised,  tlio  it  appears  to  have  been  Iliad  1.  w. 
not  unknown  **.  Some  centuries,  however,  passed  before  it  was  gene- 
rallv  applied  in  Greece  to  military  purposes;  the  mountainous  ruggcd- 
ness  of  the  country  preventing  any  extensive  use  of  cavalry,  except 
among  the  Thessalians,  whose  territoiy  was  a  large  plain.  But  in  the 
Homeric  armies  no  chief  was  without  his  chariot,  drawn  generally  by 
two,  sometimes  by  three  horses;  and  these  chariots  of  war  make  a 
principal  figure  in  Homer's  battles.  Nestor,  forming  the  army  for 
action,  composes  the  first  line  of  chariots  only.  In  the  second  he 
places  that  part  of  the  infantry  in  which  he  has  least  confidence;  and 
then  forms  a  third  line,  or  reserve,  of  the  most  approved  troops.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  chariots  should  have  been  so  extensively  used 
in  war  as  we  find  they  were  in  the  eaily  ages.  In  the  wide  plains  of 
Asia  indeed  we  may  account  for  their  introduction,  as  we  may  give 
tliciii  credit  for  utility:  but  how  they  should  become  so  general  among 
the  inhabitants  of  rocky,  mountainous  Greece;  how  the  distant  Britons 
should  arrive  at  that  surprizing  perfection  in  the  use  of  them,  Mhich  we 
find  they  possessed  when  the  Roman  legions  first  invaded  this  iland, 
especially  as  the  same  mode  of  fighting  Mas  little,  if  at  all  practised 
among  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  is  less  obvious  to  conjecture'''.  There 
is  however  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  furnishes  at  least  some  degree 
of  solution  for  the  difficulty.  The  country  north  of  the  Danube,  he  Herod.  1.  5. 
saj's,  abounded  with  horses,  very  small  but  swift  and  hardy.  -Unable 
to  carry  men,  they  were  commonly  used  in  chariots,  and  thus  made 
highly  serviceable.     In  the  early  ages  probably,  through  deficiency  of 

*■*•  No   person   of  Agamemnon's    time  is  the  latter,  an  exhibition  of  skill  is  spoken 

mentioned  by  Homer   as  riding  on  horse-  of,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 

back,   except   Diomed,  when,  with  Ulysses,  the  admiration  of  all   the  peojile  of  a  large 

he  made  prize  of  the  horses  of  Rlicsns  (1).  city. 

A  simile  in  the   15th  book  of  the  Iliad  (2)  •'  Arrian  (3)    says,   that  the  Gauls   and 

has  been  supposed  to  prove  that  horseman-  Germans    did    not    use   chariots    in    war. 

ship  was  greatly  improved  in  the  poet's  age.  Strabo  says,   that  some   tribes  of  the  GauU 

It  should  however  be  observed  that,  in  the  did  use  them.     But  Ca-sar's  omission  of  all 

former  instance,  riding  is  mentioned  fami-  mention  of  the  practice  among  those  na- 

li-.irly,  and  not  at  all  as  a  new  or  extraordi-  tions  is  ample  proof  that,  if  it   obtained  at 

4*ary  device;  and  that,   on  the  contrary,  in  all,  it  was  not  extensive. 

(1)  Iliad.  I.  10.  V,  513.        .     <,U)  V.  679.         (3)  Tacl.  p.  52.  ed.  Anislcl.  &  Lijiz.  1750. 

p  2  pasture 
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pasture  at  some  seasons  of  tlie  year,  liorses  would  not  generally  attain 
an}'  considerable  size  in  Greece  or  in  Britain;  and  the  Asiatic  practice 
of  using- chariots  in  Mar,  if  through  the  Phenician  commerce,  or  any 
otlicr  means,  once  communicated,  might  thus  readily  obtain,  even  in 
DcRcllo  our  distant  iland.  Cicsar's  praise  -of  tlie  British  cliariot-forces,  'that 
^. '()  ■  "  '  '  they  possessed  at  tlie  same  time  the  celerity  of  horse,  and  the  stabilitv 
of  foot,'  is  no  vulgar  praise;  tho,  to  us  at  this  day,  it  is  not  very  clear, 
from  his  description,  how  such  a  method  of  fighting  should  earn  it. 

The  combat  of  tlie  chiefs,  so  repeatedly  described  l)y  Homer, 
advancing  to  ingage  singly  in  front  of  their  line  of  battle,  is  apt  to 
strike  a  modern  reader  with  an  appearance  of  absurdity  perhaps  much 
beyond  the  reillity.  Before  the  use  of  fire-arms  that  practice  was  not 
uncommon  when  the  art  of  war  was  at  its  greatest  perfection.  Ca-sar 
De  Bello  liimself  gives,  with  evident  satisfaction,  a  very  particular  account  of  a 
cWi.  '  '  remarkable  advanced  combat  in  whicli,  not  generals  indeed,  but  two 
centurions  of  his  army  ingaged.  The  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  heroic  age, 
like  the  knights  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  armor  probably  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  common  soldiers;  and  this,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  superior  skill,  acquired  by  assiduous  practice  amid 
unbo\inded  leisure,  would  make  this  skirmishing  much  less  dangerous 
than  on  first  consideration  it  may  appear.  The  effects  also  to  be 
expected  from  it  were  not  unimportant :  for  it  was  very  possible  for  a 
few  men  of  superior  strength,  activity,  and  skill,  superior  also  by  the 
excellence  of  their  defensive  armor,  to  create  disorder  in  the  close 
array  of  the  enemy's  j)halanx.  They  threw  their  weighty  javelins  from 
a  distance,  while  none  dared  advance  to  meet  them  but  chiefs  equally 
Avell  armed  with  themselves;  and  from  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks  they 
had  little  to  fear,  because,  in  that  close  order,  the  dart  could  not  be 
thrown  with  any  advantage"^.  Occasionally  indeed  we  find  some 
person   of  inferior  name  advancing  to    throw  his  javelin  at  a   chief 

'*  The  vast  force  with  whicli  the  licioos  of  couragement  of  Arts   tlie  nictliud  uf  pre- 

old  are  reported  to  have  thrown  thiir  javelins  paring    Turkey    leather)    will     know    that 

1ms  been,  I   know  with  some,  almost  an  in-  Homer's  descriptions    require  little   if  any 

credibility;  but  those    who  have  seen   the  allowauce  for  poetical  exaggeration.     Phi- 

Arnicnian  I'liilipjio  throw  a  stick  (the  man  lii>po  had  been  a  horse-soldier  in  the  Per- 

vvlio  communicated   to  the   Society  for  In-  sian  service. 

5  '  occupied 
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occupied  against  some  other,  but  retreating  again  immediately  into  the 
ranks:  a  resource  not  disdained  by  the  greatest  heroes  when  danger 
pressed.  Hector  himself  having  thrown  his  javelin  ineffectually  at  Iliad.  1.  u. 
Ajax,  retires  toward  his  phalanx,  but  is  overtaken  by  a  stone  of 
enormous  weight,  which  brings  him  to  the  ground.  If  from  the  death 
or  wounds  of  chiefs,  or  slaughter  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  soldiers,  any 
confusion  arose  in  the  phalanx,  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  phalanx, 
advancing  in  perfect  order,  must  be  irresistible*^. 

Another  practice  common  in  Homer's  time  is  by  no  means  equally 
defensible,  but  on  the  contrar}-  marks  great  barbarism;  that  of  stopping 
in  the  heat  of  action  to  strip  the  slain.     Often  this  paltry  passion  for 
possessing  the  spoil  of  the  enemy  superseded  all  other,  even  the  most 
important  and   most  deeply  interesting  objects  of  battle.     The  poet  iHad.  1.  5. 
himself  was    not   unaware  of  the  danger  and  inconveniency  of  the  y'(,-''"    ' 
practice,  and  seems  even  to  have  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  it.     We 
find  indeed,  in  Homer's  xtarfare,   a, remarkable  mixture  of  barbarism 
with   regularity.     Tho  the   art  of  forming  an  arm^^n  phalanx  was 
known  and   commonly  practised,'  yet  the  business  of  a  general,    in 
directing  its  operations,   Mas   lost   in  the  passion,  or  we  may  call  it 
fashion,  of  the  great  men  to  signalize  themselves  by  acts  of  personal 
courage  and  skill  in  arms.     Achilles  and  Hector,  the  first  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,    excel  only   in  the  character  of  fighting  soldiers:    as  generals  Uiad.  1.  is. 
and  directors  of  tlie  war,  they  are  inferior  to  many.     Indeed  \vhile  the  v.  100. iS.- 252. 
fate  of  Imttlcs  depended  so  mucli  on  the  skirmishing  of  the  chiefs,  m'C 
cannot  wonder  that  the  prejudice  should  obtain  which  set  the  able  arm, 
in  vulgar  estimation,   above  the  able  head.     But  the  poet  obviously 
means  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  mischievous  consequence  of  that  11;^^]  ]  03 
prejudice,  where  he  makes  Hector,  in  a  late  repentance,  acknowlege  ^'-  99. 

"''  The   expressions  llaXfCEvo,-, — U  S'  i^o^i  ingagement  in  Homer's  time  may  perliaps 

^pof^X"'  (O)"-*'^  hufam  ei;  i6»o;  '-^al^irti  {'Z),  best  be  gathered  from  the  13th  book  of  the 

applied   to  the  cliiels;  and    riyji  athuu, —  Iliad:  that  of  tlie  close  light  of  infantry,  in 

TrufyijJev  afr.foTts  (3),  applied  to  the  phalanx,  particular,  from  the  action  under  the  direc- 

mark  clearly  the  diflerencc  of  the  two  modes  tiou  of  Ajax,  described  in  tiie  17th  l^ook. 
of    ingagement.     The  manner  of  a  general 


(1)  Iliad,  I.  15.  V.  5?l.r,73.  (2)  liiiul.   1. 1;}.  v.lC")  &  I.  11     v   .108. 

(J)  Iliad.  1.  IS.  v.  615.  &  6ia. 
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the  superior  abilities  of  Polydamas.  Vet  Homer's  own  idea  of  the 
duties  of  an  olTicei',  tho  he  certainly  possessed  very  extensive  and  very 
accurate  knowlege  both  of  tile  theory  and  practice  of  M'ar  of  his  own 
age,  was  still  very  imperfect.  Of  all  the  leaders  in  tlic  Iliad,  unless  we 
should  except  Ulysses  and  Nestor,  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  most 
indov/ed  with  the  qualifications  of  a  general :  and  yet,  coming  forward 
in  the  midst  of  a  doubtful  battle,  when  we  might  expect  the  able  com- 
mander to  show  himself,  we  find  nothing  more  from  him  than  exhor- 
tation to  bold  exertion.  Mcrion,  an  officer  very  high  both  in  rank  and 
estimation,  happening  to  break  his  spear  in  action,  immediately  quits 
his  command  to  go  to  his  tent  and  provide  himself  vvith  another  weapon. 
Nestor  giving  orders  for  an  approaching  battle,  calls  the  infantry  '  the 
'  prop  of  war;'  but  his  directions  are  almost  confined  to  the  charioteers, 
and  even  to  them  discretionary :  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  show  the 
troops  the  way,  more  than  to  command  them,  seems  to  have  been  the 
l)usiness  of  the  chiefs.  Excepting  indeed  in  the  single  circumstance  of 
forming  the  army  in  order  of  battle,  so  far  from  the  general,  we  scarcely 
ever  discover  even  the  officer  among  Homer's  heroes.  It  is  not  till 
most  of  the  principal  Grecian  leaders  are  disabled  by  wounds  for  the 
duty  of  soldiers,  that  at  length  they  so  far  take  upon  themselves  that 
of  officers  as  to  endeavor  to  restore  order  among  their  broken  pha- 
langes :  and  even  this  is  not  done  but  at  the  particular  instigation  of 
the  god  Neptune.  The  introduction  of  a  deity  here  may  lead  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  himself  had  ideas  of  the  business  of  officers  supe- 
rior to  the  practice  of  his  age.  But  after  only  general  expressions 
concerning  the  attention  paid  to  restore  order  and  give  efficacy  to  tlie 
phalanges",  we  find  a  detail  of  methods  taken  to  make  the  most  of  tlie 
particular  strength  and  skill  of  the  ablest  individuals,  as  if  that  were  a 
matter  of  greater  importance. 

We  might,  however,  yet  more  wonder  at  another  deficiency  in 
Homer's  art  of  war,  were  it  not  still  universal  throughout  those  rich 
and   j)Qpulous   countries   where  mankind    was    first    civilized.     Even 

Toy?  0     uvTOt  ^xat\y)t;  iKOfffAtov,   IvTUfAtvoi   W£D. — Iliad.  1.14.   \\OfO» 

At  the  same  time, 

Tfuai   0    atfl    sT/^a;OE^  ixor/z-d  ^atot^o; 'Ekta;^. — V.  3SS, 

among 
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among  the  Turks,  who,  far  as  they  have  spied  over  the  finest  part  of 
Kuropc,  retain  pertinaciously  every  defect  of  their  antient  Asiatic 
customs,  the  easy  and  apparently  obvious  precaution  of  posting  and 
relieving  sentries,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  armies,  has  never 
obtained.  When,  in  the  ill  turn  of  tlie  Grecian  affairs,  constant 
readiness  for  defence  became  more  especially  necessary,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  instance  of  soldiership  in  the  active  Diomed,  that  he  slept 
on  his  arms  without  his  tent:  but  no  kind  of  watch  v.as  kept :  all  his 
men  were  at  the  same  time  asleep  around  him:  and  the  other  leaders 
were  yet  less  prepared  against  surprize.  A  guard,  indeed,  selected  from 
the  army,  was  set,  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  grand-guard  or  out-post : 
but,  tho  commanded  by  two  oflicers  high  both  in  rank  and  reputation, 
yet  the  commander  in  chief  expresses  his  fear  that,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  the  whole  might  fall  asleep  and  totally  forget  their  duty  ^'.  The 
Trojans,  who  at  the  same  time,  aftei  their  success,  slept  on  the  field  of 
battle,  had  no  guard  appointed  by  authority,  but  depended  wholly 
upon  the  interest  which  every  one  had  in  preventing  a  surprize  :  '  They 

*  exhorted  one  another  to  be  watchful,'  says  the  poet.     But  the  allies  H'l^l- 1-  it>- 

V  4"  "^  '2 . 

all  slept;  and  he  subjoins   the  reason,   'For  they  had  no  children  or 

*  wives  at  hand.'  However,  tho  Homer  does  not  expressly  blame  the 
defect,  or  propose  a  remedy,  yet  he  gives,  in  the  surprize  of  Rhesus,  an 
instance  of  the  disasters  to  which  armies  are  exposed  by  intermission  of 
watching,  that  might  admonish  his  fellowcountrymen  to  improve  their 
practice. 

The  Greeks,  and  equally  the  Trojans  and  their  allies,  incampcd  wilh  v.  i7i. 
great  regularity,  and  fortified,  if  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  a  superior 
enemy.  Indeed  Homer  ascribes  no  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  in  personal  courage,  to  his  fellowcountrymen.  Even  those  inland 
Asiatics,  afterward  so  unwarlike"",  are  put  by  him  upon  a  level  with  the 
bravest  people.  He  gives  the  Mysians  the  character  of  persevering 
braver}' '■  J  and  the  Lycians  are  included  with  the  Trojans  and  Dar- 
danians  under  a  very  honorable  epithet,  which  bespeaks  them  approved 
good  soldiers  in  close  fight".     The  tumultuous  noise  in  the  Trojan 

*   — ^vXaxrif  Ivi'aa.yyfu  ^«Ow^T«l. — -niad,   1.  10.    V.  .99- 

'Oyj.o;-  as  jEschylus  contemptuously  calls  them.     Pcrs.  p.  127-  eel.  il.  Stepli. 
"'  KajTf^oWji/oi.     Iliud.  1.  U.  \.5i'2.  **  'Ay;^i^iax'iT«i.    Iliad.  1.  I.),  v. -l-? j,  &  al. 

army, 
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Iliud.  1.  k      army,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  of  tlie  Iliad  where  the  praise  of 

""  ^^^'  steddy  silence  is  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  poet  himself  expressly  accounts 

for  ;  ascribino-  it,  not  to  any  inferiority  in  discipline,  but  to  the  variety 

of  languages  spoken  among  the  Trojan  allies,  which  made  the  delivery 

of  orders,  and  acting  in  concert,  works  of  difBculty.     Tents,  like  those 

now  in   use,   seem  to- have  been  a  late  invention.     The  antients,  on 

desultory  expeditions,  and  in  marching  througli  a  country,  slept  with 

no  shelter  but  their  cloaks,  as  our  light  troops  often  carry  none  but  a 

Iliad.  l.e+.     blanket.     When  they  remained  long  on  a  spot  they  hutted.     Achilles 's 

ILiafl.  i.f).       tent  or  hut  w-as  built  of  fir,  and  thatched  with  reeds:  and  it  scorns  to 

V.  609.  have  had  several  apartments. 

Navigation  had  been  much  practised,  long  Iji/cfore  Homer,  in 
small  open  vessels,  nearly  such  as  arc  stiU  common  in  the  iMediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  poet  gives  no  hint  of  any  late  advancement  of  the 
art.  The  seas,  indeed,  which  nearly  surround  Greece,  are  singularly 
adverse  to  improvements  upon  that  vast  scale  which  oceans  require, 
and  which  modern  times  have  produced.  Broken  by  innumerable 
lieadlands  and  ilands,  with  coasts  mostly  mountainous,  and  in  some 
parts  of  extraordinary  height,  the  Grecian  seas  are  beyond  others 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms.  These  united  circumstances, 
which  have  made  the  Greeks  of  all  ages  excellent  boatmen,  have  con- 
tributed much  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  seamen.  The  skill  and 
experience  of  the  pilot,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  are  constantly 
wanted  :  the  science  of  the  navigator  is  of  little  avail :  even  tlic  com- 
pass is  comparatively  useless  in  the  ;Egean.  The  Mediterranean  vessels 
now,  not  excepting  the  French,  wliich  are  mostly  navigated  by  Medi- 
terranean sailors,  never  keep  the  sea  there  but  witli  a  fair  wind.  The 
English  alone,  accustomed  in  all  their  surrounding  waters  to  a  bolder 
navigation,  commonly  venture  in  the  Archipelago  to  work  to  w  ind- 
ward''.     Sails  were  used  in  fair  winds  in  Homer's  time;  but  the  art 

of 

"  Mr.  \\ood,  ill  his  Essay  on  Homer,  lias  to  work  to  windward  within  the  Arches  (as 

remarked  an  analogous  circumstance  in  the  our  seamen  call  the  Archipelago,  which  is 

navigation  of  the  Adriatic.     I  remember  to  itself  a  corruption   of  the  modern   Greek 

have  heard  an  English  captain  of  i^  Turkey  Aigiopelago)  but  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to 

ship,  a  man  of  knowlege  and  character,  say,  take  off  his  clothes,  and,   without  leaving 

that  he  did  not  scruple,  in-tolerable  weather,  orders  to    be  called  in  the  instant  of  any 

thrcateniun 
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of  sailing  Mas  extreniel}'  imperfect.     Tl;c  mariner's  depen'lence  Avas  on 

liis  oars,  M'hich  no  vessel  was  without.     For  in  seas  so  landlocked,  yet 

so  tempestuous,  the  greatest  danger  was  to  tlie  stoutest  ship.     Light 

vessels,  which  with  their  oars  could  creep  along  the  coast,  Avatch  tlie 

weather,  make  way  in  calms,  and,  on  any  threatening  a]jpearance,  find 

slieller  in  shoal  water  or   upon   an   open   beach,   were  what  Grecian 

navigation  peculiarly  required.     The  Phenicians,  for  their  commerce, 

used  deeper  ships,  accommodated  to  their  more  open  seas  and  longer 

vo)-ages.     But  with  such  weapons  only  as  the  antients  knew,  and  in 

seas  where  calms  as  well  as  storms  wci-e  frequent,  vessels  of  the  galley 

kind,  M'hich,  by  their  oars,  could  attack,  or  oppose  attacks,  on  all  sides, 

in  all  winds,  or  without  Mind,  were  alone  fit  for  naval  action.     Without 

artillery  indeed,  ships  like  tlie  modern  could  scarcely  at  all  ingage. 

The   term   long   ships,    both    M'ith    Greeks  and    Romans,    commonly 

distinguished  their  ships  of  war  from  vessels  of  burden,  which  M'ere 

called  round  ships.     Mr.  Wood  has  supposed  that  naval  actions  were 

unknown  in  Homer's  time :  but  this  appears  unlikely,  and  some  terms 

used  by  the  poet  seem  to  prove  the  contrary ^^     The  Grecian  vessels  Tlmcvd.  1.  1. 

were  j'et  without  decks:  anchors  also  were  unknoM'n;  nor  does  there  ^'  ^'^' 

seem  any  foundation  for  a  common  notion,  that  large  stones  were  used 

as  anchors.     It  Mas  usual  to  moor  vessels  to  large  stones  found  or 

placed  on  the  shore'':  but  M'hen  any  stay  Mas  made  at  a  port,  the  vessel 

itself  M'as  drawn  out  of  the  water  upon  the  beach.     For,  the  manner  of 

antient  navigation  requiring  that  the  construction  of  the  vessel  should 

be  adapted  to  rowing  more  than  sailing,  the  depth  of  the  vessel  must  be 

small,  and  the  hands  to  work  it  man}'.    Accommodations  were  therefore 

unavoidably  scanty ;  and  health  as  mcU  as  convenience  m'ouKI  require 

threatening  appearance  in  the  sky,  or  iiny  tiling.     Thus   the  Sahine  mountain,  so  well 

dubious    sight  of  land,    never  to    quit    liis  known    from    llorare  by  its   antient  name 

deck.  Suiucfc,  is  liecome  with  the  modern  Italians 

Since  the  first  publication  of  this  note,  I  Saiif  'Oresfc,   and  thus  possibly  soni(!  of  the 

have    observed   that     Mr.    Gilibon    derives  modern  Greeks  may  have  converted  "Atynot 

Archipelago  from  "Ayi(i»   w/^iayo?,    Holy  sea,  icsXayof  into  "Aytdv   we'Aayof. 
so  called,  he  says,  from  the ''a>i(»  »'po;,  Monte         ''*    Particularly    txvfj^u.x"-      Iliad.    1.15. 

santo.  Holy  mountain,  formerly  Athos.    All  v.  OSp.  &  077. 

the' modern  people  of  the  south  of  Europe         "  — Uilirfia  ^' ihva-»t  ktrh  r^trcTo  Wt^oto. 
Lave  indeed  been  fond  of  sainting  every-  Odyss.  J,I3.  v.  77. 

Vol.  I.  Q  that 
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that  the  crew  should  live  ashore  when  not  wanted  aboard.     We  may 

compute  the  size  of  the  largest  vessels  used  in  Homer's  age,  from  the 

.greatest  number  of  men  mentioned  to  have  been  carried  by  any  one 

vessel  of  Agamemnon's  fleet,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty;  or 

])erhaps  still  better  from  the  crew  of  the  Phseacian  vessel  appointed  ta 

Ofiv'^s  1.8.     carry  Ulysses  to  Ithaca;  they  were  fifty-two,  all  rowers.     This  vessel 

V.  34—54.      ]ja(i  a  moveable  mast,  mentioned   in  the  singular  number,  and  sails  in 

the  plural.     Hempen  cordage  seems  to  have  been  unknown :  its  pur 

poses  were  supplied  by  leathern  thongs.     The  principal  constellations 

of  our  hemisphere,  and  the  apparent  courses  of  the  sun  and  stars  had 

been  observed  ;  with  the  help  of  which  the  Greeks  were  able  to  navigate 

as  far  as  Cyprus,  Thenicia  and  Egypt '^  tho  their  commerce  yet  seldom 

led  them  beyond  the  iEgean.     The  seas  westward  of  Greece  were  less 

practised.     Sicily  remained  a  subject   for  fable,  as  the  habitation  of 

Wood  on       giants  and  monsters.     The  dangers  of  the  Adriatic  shores  to  coasting 

V""l"\         navigators  kept  them  unexplored:  and  Strabo,  deducing  his  proof  from 

?itral>.  1.  1.  •-  '  '  . 

r-  21.  Homer,  says  that  the  Euxine  was  thought  another  ocean,  and  little 

more  known  than  the  Atlantic. 

Of  the  sciences,  Astroxomv  mouUI  naturally  be  among  the  first  to 
inaa>z:e  the  attention  of  men.  Its  objects  can  neither  escape  notice,  nor 
fail  of  exciting  wonder  ;  and  its  utility  would  quickly  become  obvious. 
The  means  of  computing  times  and  seasons,  to  know  when  new  fruits 
and  fresh  harvests  might  be  expected,  were  among  first  necessities. 
The  sun,  by  its  apparent  daily  revolution,  gave  a  division  of  time 
perfectly  obvious  and  highly  useful;  but  not  affording  easy  means  for 
proceeding  to  the  computalion  of  seasons.  It  would  soon  be  observed, 
even  in  low  latitudes,  that  the  seasons  followed  the  sun"s  apparent 
annual  revolution  ;  but  to  calculate  that  revolution,  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  was  a  business  not  soon  to  be  accomplished.  The  moon 
therefore,  by  the  striking  and  rapid  changes  in  its  appearance,  was, 
among  the  celestial  luminaries,  the  readiest  instrument  for  calculation 
of  time  beyond  a  small  number  of  days;  and  has  accordingly  been  the 

'*  Sec  the  account  of  Ulysses'  voyiige  from  the  iland  of  Calypso  (1).  With  a  fair  wind 
all  the  way,  hi'  was  seventeen  days  out  of  sij;ht  of  land. 

(1)  OHjss.  1.  5.  T.  270.  • 

first 
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first  used  among  all  uucultivated  people.     Hence,  and  not  from  any 
predilection  for  darkness  and   gloomy  ideas,    to   which   it   has  been 
absurdly  enough  attributed,  arose  that  practice  of  our  Teutonic  ances- 
tors, which  we  still  in  part  retain,  of  reckoning  time  by  nights  rather 
than   by  days.     It  became   then   the  business,    through    the  obvious 
changes  of  the  moon,   to  ascertain  the  less  discernible  but  far  more 
imporlant  changes  of  the  sun,   which  govern    the   seasons.     Twelve 
revolutions  of  the  inferior  were  found  nearlv  equal  to  one  of  the  greater 
luminary;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  or  twelve  months  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  Mcrc  assigned  for  the  term  of 
a  year.    This  method  of  computing  time  seems  to  have  passed  from  the 
East  into  Greece;  where  it  became  so  established  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  return  of  days  for  civil  business  and  religious  cere- 
monies, that,  notwithstanding  its   extreme  inconveniencies,  the  more 
accurate    subsequent  calculations    of  the   year    co'dd   never   intircly 
supersede  its  use.     Cut  a  year  thus  deficient  by  near  eleven  days  and 
a  half  of  the  real  period  of  the  eartifs  revolution  round  the  sun,  presently 
led  to  so  erroneous  a  computation  of  seasons,  that  the  husbandman 
particularly  would  find  it  utterly  unfit  for  his  purpose.     In  climates, 
therefore,  where  the  sky  was  seldom  long  obscured  by  vapors,  the  stars 
were  soon  found  far  more  accurate  directors  than  the  moon;   while 
their  changes  were  far  more  readily  distinguished  than  those  of  the  sun. 
Accordingly  Hesiod,  in  liis  Treatise  on  Husbandry,  marks  the  seasons 
for  various  works  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars;  and  we  learn 
from  his  poems,  and  from  Homer,  that,  in  their  early  age,  the  more  niad.  1.  is, 
remarkable  stars   of  our  hemisphere  were  already  classed  in  consteila-  ,^-*s().  et 

''  1.  22.  V.  29. 

tions,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  names  as  at  this  Odyss.  ].  5. 
day.     Ignorance  of  astronomy  we  find  mentioned  by  ilischyhis,  speak-  ""      ' 
ing,  in  the  person  of  Prometheus,  of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  first 
ages,  as  a  mark  of  the  deepest  barbarism  ;  and  observation  of  the  stars 
as  the  first  thing  necessary  to  civilized  life".     In  our  northern  climate, 
the  shortness  of  the  summer-nights  and  the  coldness  of  the  winter, 

ei^ovi  ^i^aio)-  bM'  aref  yya/^m  to  vat  I'rohlClll.Vmct.  p. 31.  ed.  H.StppIi. 

Q  2  togetlier 
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together  with  the  greater  frequency  of  obscuring  vapors,  make  the 
stars  less  objects  for  the  husbandman ;  while  the  greater  variety  in  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun,  if  the  exactness  with  which  the  year  is  now- 
divided  by  more  artificial  helps  did  not  render  it  needless,  would  in  a 
great  degree  answer  the  same  purpose;  and  accordingly  we  still  often 
find  among  our  husbandmen  surprizing  accuracy  in  observing  the  sun. 
Cut  the  people  of  lower  climates,  deprived  of  the  pleasant  moderation 
of  our  summer-days,  live,  in  the  hot  season,  almost  only  in  the  night, 
and  thus  become  astronomers  naturally  and  almost  necessarily'*. 

The  knowlegc  of  the  cure  of  internal  diseases  made,  it  should  seem, 
in  Homer's  age,  no  part  of  the  science  of  Physic  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  poet  nowhere  speaks  in  plain  terms  of  sickness.  Diseases 
indeed,  and  mortal  ones,  are  mentioned,  but  as  the  effect  always  of 
the  immediate  stroke  of  the  Deity,  and  not  of  anything  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.  They  seem  thus  to  have  been  esteemed  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  skill  to  relieve.  The  epidemical  sickness  of  the 
army  before  Troy  was  occasioned  by  the  darts  of  Apollo,  and  could  be 
removed  only  by  the  prayers  of  Chrysis.  That  scanty  knowlege  of 
nature  to  which  the  age  had  arrived,  was  applied  only  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  external  violence  upon  the  human  frame.  Skill  in  surgery 
■was  in  the  highest  esteem";  tho  it  seems  to  have  gone  no  farther  than 
to  the  extraction  of  the  instrument  of  a  wound,  and  the  application  of 
a  few  simples  for  stopping  haemorrhages,  and  assuaging  inflammations. 
Charms  and  incantations,  therefore,  were  sometimes  called  to  its  assist- 
ance, or  even  to  supply  its  place.  Ulysses,  when  verj^  young,  being 
•Wounded  by  a  wild  boar,  the  hx-morrhage  was  stopped  by  incantation 


So 


**  PiiTterca  tain  sunt  Arcturi  sidera  nobis  ideas  generally  in   the  didactic  parts  of  the 

Iloedorumquc  dies  servandi,  ct  lucidus  Grorgics,  and  he  has   not  known  what   ta 

anguis  m;ike  of  the   reference  to  the  stars  as  the 

Qiiani  ciuibus,  &c. — A'irg.  Georg.  i.  C07.  husbandman's  almanac. 

The    learned    jeSilit    Uuaius,    the   Uelljhin  '*   'hr^iq  ya^  am^  -reoMSt  a»Ta|i<is  aXKoit. 

annotator  on  Virgil,  seems  to  have  been  too  Iliad.  1. 1 1.  v.  511. 

much  of  a  Parisian  to  enter  into  his  author's         *°  "Ewaoio?.     Odyss.  1.  1.0.  v.  457. 
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SECTION     IV 

Of  the  Manners  of  the  early  Greeks. 

The   maxners  of  a  people  receive  their  tone  from  a  great  variety  of 
circuinstances;    climate;    soil;   extent  of  territory ;   pnj)ulatioii ;  reli- 
gion ;  government,  monarchal  or  republican,  vigorous  and  permanent, 
or  weak  and  changeable;  system  of  jurisprudence;  administration  of 
justice,    ready   and   certain,    or  feeble   and  irregular;    science;    arts; 
commerce;   communication  M'ith  strangers.     We  find  accordingl}'  the 
manners  of  the  Homeric  age  distinguished  from  those  of  following 
times  in  Greece,  by  many  characteristical  lines;  and  we  may  observe 
throughout  a  strong  oriental  tinge,  which  afterward  very  much  faded 
away.    Migrations  from  the  East  into  Greece  had  ceased  before  Homer : 
but  the  eastern  merchants  still  ingrossed  the  little  commerce  of  the 
Grecian  towns.     Afterward,  whether  from  a   republican  jealousy  of 
foreiners ;  M'hether  from  a  republican  industry  v/ith  increased  popula- 
tion; whether  from  a  republican  frugality,  with  the  naturally  attending 
disposition    to  decry  forein  luxuries;    or  whether  the  propensity  to 
piracy  among    the  Greeks,   with   increased    naval   strength,    deterred 
commerce,  the  intercourse  betM'een  the  two  countries  lessened.     The 
distinguishing  features  in  the  Homeric  manners  are  that  licentiousness, 
and  that  hospitality,   together  M'ith  the  union,   at  fir.^t  view  so  strange 
to  us,  of  the  highest  dignities  M'ith  the  meanest  employments,  M-hich 
have  prevailed  in  the  East  so  remarkably  througli  all  ages.     Th.ese  are, 
however,  not  the  peculiar  growth  of  any  soil   and  climate.     The  two 
first  are  the  seldom  fiiling  produce  of  defective  government;  and  the 
other  will  everywhere  be  iound  in  an  unimproved  state  of  society.    The 
resemblance   borne,    till  vitliin   this  century,  by  the  manners  of  the 
Highland' Scots   to    those  of  the  Orientals,    in   these    particulars,    is 
striking.    But  in  Greece,  tho  the  tits  of  blood  had  such  Aveight  with 
the  people  among  themselves,  yet  we  find  nothing  of  clanship,  nothing 
of  that  devoted  attachment  of  vassals  to  the  family  of  a  chieK  which 

distinguished 
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distinguished  many  of  the  Orientals,  as  well  as  our  northern  higli- 
huulers.  ^Miilc  the  claims  of  hereditary  royalty  were  established  in 
general  opinion,  some  respect  would  adhere  to  the  known  posterity  of 
a  popular  leader  ;  but  superior  personal  qualities  were  always  necessary 
to  maintain  even  the  possession  of  rank  and  wealth. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Odyssee  which  illustrates  remarkably  at 
the  same  time  the  government,  the  morality,  and  the  religion  of  tlie 
Odyss.  1. 15.    age.     It  was  proposed  among  the  suitors  of  Penelope  to  kill  her  sou 
V.  ^ys.  Tclcmachus,    and  divide  his  property.     One  only  of  them  hesitated. 

'  To  kill  a  person  of  royal  race,'  he  says,  '  is  no  hght  matter.     Let 
'  us  therefore  consult  the  gods.     If  the  laws  of  the  great  .Jupiter 
'  api)rove,  myself  will  be  among  the  first   both  to  persuade  and  to 
'  sliike  the  stroke:  but,  if  the  gods  forbid,  I  advise  to  forbear.'    The 
person  thus  represented  seriously  expressing  doubt  whether  the  foulest 
murder  might  not  be  committed  with  approbation  of  the  deity,  is 
described   of  high  birth,    respectable  character,   and  superior  under- 
standing.     But    murders  were    so    common    that,    without    peculiar 
circumstances  of  enormity,  they  scarcely  left  a  stain  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  perpetrator.     Some  of  the  favorite  personages  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssee,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  of 
Homer  has  observed,  had  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  had  tied  their 
country  in  consequence:  not,  however,  to  escape  public  justice;  but 
to  avoid  revenge  from  the  relations  of  the  deceased.     Private  revenge 
Ave  know  was  formerly  almost  the  only  restraint  upon  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  against  individuals  in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  in 
Robertson's    the  rest  of  western  Europe;  insomuch  that,  in  the  weakness  of  j)ublic 
Charles  V. .  justice,  private  revenge  even  received  the  sanction,  and  was  put  under 
the  guidance  of  the  law.     Hence  it  was  that  among  the  early  Greeks, 
as  in  general  through  the  East,  a  numerous  progeny  was  so  jjarticularly 
esteemed   a  great  blessing  to  parents.     A  numerous  family  Mas  always 
a  j)owciful  family:  it  could  do  justice  to  itself;  and,   if  unanimously 
so  inclined,  injure  others  with  impunity.     But  '  cruelty,  violence  and 
'  oppression,'  says  the  writer  just  mentioned.  Mho  had  studied  oriental 
manners  from  the  life,   '  are  so  evidently  the  result  of  defective  govern- 
'  ment,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  for  any  other  general  cause  of 
6  '  the 
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*  the  scenes  of  tliis  sort  with  -which  Homer  abounds,  in  common  with 
'  other  antient  -writers,  and  agreeably  to  the  present  manners  of  the 

*  East.     For  -when  every  man  is  in  great  measure  judge  in  liis  own 

*  cause,  vices  of  this  class  ave  not  only  more  frequent,  but  less  criminal 
'  than  ill  a  civilized  state;  Avhere  the  individual  transfers  his  resent- 

*  ments  to  the  community,  and  private  injury  expects  redress  from 
'  public  justice.  Where  the  legislature  does  not  ingage  for  our  personal 
'  security,  we  have  a  right  to  use  such  nieans  as  are  in  our  pov,er  to 
'  destroy  the  aggressor  wlio  would  destroy  us.  In  such  cases  bodily 
'  strength  and  courage  must  decide  most  contests;  while,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  craft,  cunning,  and  surprize  are  the  legitimate  weapons  of  the 

*  weak  against  the  strong.  We  accordingly  find,  that  both  the  antient 
'  and  the  modern  history  of  the  East  is  a  continued  scene  of  bloodshed 
'  and  treacher}'.'  These  very  just  reflections  may  teach  us  to  exercise 
our  pity  and  spare  our  censure  on  human  nature  in  such  unforlunate 
circumstances. 

'  Hospitality,'  says  the  same  writer,  who  had  injoyed  such  peculiar 

■  means  of  information  on  the  subject,   '  prevails  in  most  countries,  and 

'  in  the  different  provinces  of  each  country,  very  much  in  proportion 

'  to  the  idleness,  poverty,    and    insecurity  which  attend  a  defective 

*  police.     It  is  some  consolation,  in  so  wretched  a  state  of  society,  tliat 

*  this  virtue  should  1)C  most  cultivated  where  it  is  most  Avanted.     In 

*  Arabia  the  rights  of  hospitality,  so  properly  called  the  Point  of  Honor 

*  of  the  East,  are  the  happy  substitute  of  positive  law;  whicli  in  some 
'  degree  supplies  the   place  of  justice ;  connecting,    by   a   voluntary 

*  intercourse  of  good  offices,  those  vagabond  tribes,  \\ho  despise  legis- 

*  lation,  deny  the  perfect  rights  of  mankind,  and  set  the  civil  magistrate 

*  at  defiance.     A  strong  instance  of  that  sympalhizing  principle  in  the 

*  social  constitution  of  our  own  nature,  which  the  wisest  government 

*  will  incourage,  and  which  the  most  depraved  cannot  suppress.'  In 
confirmation  of  these  judicious  remarks,  we  find  it  established  as  a 
principle  in  Homer,  that  '  to  those  not  totally  void  of  the  feelings  of 
'  humanity,  the  guest  and  ihe  suppliant  should  be  as  a  near  iclalion:'  v.  54-7. 
and  he  gives  them  a  divine  right  to  kind   treatment,  'the  stranger,' 

he 
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Odyss.  ].  6.     he  says,  '  and  the  poor  are  from  Jove.'    TheUbertics  taken  by  suppHant 
1.  iV  V.  58.    strangers,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  were  consonant  to  these 
Aid.  &  1.  s.     piinciples.     Ulysses,  saved  alone  from  shipwreck  on  an  unknown  coast, 
1. 1.^.  V. i280.  goes  without  introduction  to  the  palace  of  the  king-  of  the  country, 
Odyss.  .7.     ^^,],i^.]j  J5  represented  as  singularly  rich  and  splendid,  enters  the  apart- 
ments, and   finding  the  king  and  queen  at  supper  with  the  principal 
nobles,  abruptly  addresses  his  supplication  to  the  queen.     Not  only 
kindness  but  honor  is  immediately  shown  to  him;  he  is  lodged  in  the 
palace;  and   next  day  the  king,  recommending  h.im  to  favor  in    an 
assembly  of  the  people,  declares  at  tbe  same  time  that  he  knows  not 
w  ho  he  is.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  general  point  of  civility 
Odyss.  1.  3.     not  hastily  to  ask  any  stranger  who  he  was.     Telemachus  and  IMentor, 
^*  "*''  landing  in  the  port  of  Pyhis,  find  the  venerable  Nestor,  prince  of  tbe 

country,  with  the  assembled  Pylian  people,  on  the  shore,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremony  of  a  magnificent  public  sacrifice.  The  strangers  are 
no  sooner  perceived  approaching,  than  the  Pylians  crowd  to  meet  them, 
salute  in  terms  of  friendship,  and  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  feast 
which  always  followed  a  sacrifice,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony.  They  were,  hoMCver,  not  left  to  the 
civility  of  the  multitude:  Peisistratus,  son  of  Nestor,  advancing  before 
the  rest,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  placed  them  at  table  by  his  royal 
father  and  his  elder  brother.  When  the  meal  was  over,  Nestor  spoke 
in  these  remarkable  terms :  '  Now  the  strangers  have  eaten  to  their 
'  satisfaction,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask  them  who  they  are,  and  whence 
*  they  come.  Strangers,  who  are  you,  and  whence  come  you,  navi- 
'  gating  the  watery  ways?  Is  it  for  any  business,  or  do  you  roam  at 
'  large,  as  pirates  over  the  sea;  those  who  wander,  risking  their  own 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  '  lives,  and  bringing  evil  upon  others?'  Thucydides,  than  whom 
^'  ^'  none  could  be  better  qualified  to  judge,  believed  this  to  be  a  faithful 

picture  of  the  manners  of  his  ancestors ;  and  he  observes  upon  it,  that 
Nestor's  question  was   in  the  common  way  of  inquiry,  and  not  at  all 
implying  doubt  whether  the  strangers  Mere  worthy  of  his  hospitality, 
Qj-     J  ^      or  fit  company  for  his  table,  tho  they  might  be  pirates.     Telemachus 
V.  1.  and  Ptisistralus  afterward,  going  as  hereditary  guests,  but  not  personally 

known, 
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known,  to  Menelaiis  king  of  Sparta,  neither  announce  themselves,  nor 

does  any  one  inquire  who  they  are.     The  king,  only  informed  by  one 

of  his  household  that  unknown  strangers,  just  arrived  in  a  chariot,  are 

waiting  without,  expresses  displeasure   at   the   mention   of  a   doubt 

whether  they  were  to  be  treated  in  tlie  palace,  or  provided  elsewhere; 

orders  that  they  should  be  immediately  introduced  into  the  hall,  M'here 

lie  was  sitting  at  a  public  supper  with  his  court,  places  them  by  himself 

at  table,  and  then  tells  them  that,   after  they  have  supped,  he  will  ask 

them  who  the}-  are,  and  whence  they  came.     In  the  same  manner,  in  a 

former  part  of  the  poem,  Telemachus  himself  is  represented  expressing  Odyss.  1. 1. 

indignation  at  the  least  delay  of  civility  to  a  stranger  whom  he  observes  ^'-  ^^9' 

at  the  gate  of  his  father's  palace:  goes  out  himself  to  receive  him,  and 

tells  him  that  he  shall  first  sup,  and  then  declare  his  errand  *'.     From  niad.  1. 6. 

these  offices  of  hospitality,  once  performed,  new  and  still  more  sacred  ^'  ^^^*  ^  ^'* 

rights  arose,  which  did  not  expire  with  the  persons  who  gave  origin  to 

them,  but  descended  to  all  the  posterity  of  either  party.     A  man  was 

peculiarly  bound  to  show  kindness  to  a  hereditary  guest;  to  one  who 

had  entertained  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  who  had  been  entertained  by 

them. 

How  necessary  this  generous  point  of  honor  was,  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  to  which  mankind,  in  that  unsettled  state  of  law  and  govern- 
ment,  were  liable,  we  may  gather  from  many  lively  and  affecting 
pictures  scattered  through  Homer's  poems'*.  Beside  the  general 
incompetency  of  governments  to  secure  internal  order,  the  best  regu- 
lated were  in  perpetual  danger  of  ruin  from  forein  enemies ;  and  this 
ruin  Avas  cruel,  Mas  complete.     *  These  are  the  evils,'  we  are  told  in  the 

"  Tlu,'  niannors  of  chivalry  had  many  things  congenial  with  tliose  of  heroic  times. 
Shakespettr  is  scarcely  copying  Homer  wlicn  lie  makes  Belarius  thus  address  Imogen, 
wandering  m  the  disguise  of  a  boy : 


•  Fair  youth,  come  in: 


Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting:  when  we've  supped, 

We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  tliy  f,lory.— C'ynibeline,  act.  3. 

"■  There  is  a  remarkable  one,  evidently  also  Andromache's  speech,  Iliad,  b.  C'2. 
taken  from  the  poet's  own  age,  in  a  simile  v.  487.  and  Xeslor's  account  of  his  marod- 
in  the  18ih  book  of  tlie  Iliad,  v.  207.     See     ing  expedUiun  inlo  iJleia,  U.  b.U.  v.()'70. 

Vox..  I.  R    .  Iliad, 
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liiad.l.g,       Iliad,   '  that  follow  the  capture  of  a  town  r  the  men  are  killed  ;  the  city 

'  is  burned  to  the  ground;  the  women  and  children  of  all  ranks  aro 

Iliad.  1.  22.     *  carried  off  for  slaves.'    'Wretch  that  I  am,'  says  tlic  venerable  Priam, 

^•^^'  '  what  evil  does  the  great  Jupiter  bring  on  me  in  my  old  age  !    My 

*  sons  slain,  my  daughters  dragged  into  slavery;  violence  pervading 
'  even  the  chambers  of  my  palace;  and  the  very  infants  dashed  against 
'  the  ground  in  liorrid  sport  of  war.  I  myself,  slain  in  the  vain  ofiice 
'  of  defence,  shall  be  the  prey  of  my  own  dogs,  perhaps  in  my  very 
'  palace-gates  !' 

Where  such  Avas  war,  the  manners  of  warriors,  even  of  the  noblest 
characters,  could  not  be  without  stains  of  barbarism  and  illiberality. 
We  find,  in  the  Iliad,  men  of  highest  rank,  meeting  in  battle,  address 
each  other  in  language  the  most  grossly  insulting:  they  threaten,  they 
revile,  and  sometimes  jest  in  a  very  unseemly  manner  on  tlie  misfor- 
tunes of  their  adversaries.  '  You  whom  the  Greeks  so  honor  above 
lli.ifl.  1.  s.  *  others,'  says  Heclor  to  Diomcd,  '  are  no  better  than  a  woman.  Go, 
'  wretch  !'   '  Then  follows  the  reason  of  this  personal  anger :  '  You  think 

*  to  storm  our  city,  and  carry  off  our  women  in  your  ships.'  After 
this  the  added  threat  will  not  appear  unreasonable.  '  My  arm,'  con- 
tinues Hector,  '  shall  first  send  you  to  the  infernal  deities.'  With 
minds  thus  heated,  and  manners  thus  roughened,  it  is  no  M'onder  if  we 
find  chiefs  of  the  same  nation  and  army  use  great  illiberality  of  language 
one  to  another.  Of  this,  not  to  mention  a  dispute  so  extreme  as  that 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  Hector  in  a  speech  to  Polydamas, 
and  Oilcan  Ajax  to  Idomcneus,  afltbrd  remarkable  examples. 

It  was  little  usual  to  give  quarter.  *  ^\  hy  so  tender-hearted?'  says 
Agamemnon  to  Menelaiis,  seeing  him  liesitate  while  a' Trojan  of  high 
rank,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  hi^ 
chariot,  was  begging  for  life.'*  '  Are  you  and  your  house  so  beholden 
'  to  the  Trojans?  Let  not  one  of  them  escape  destruction  from  our 
'  hands ;  no,  not  the  child  within  his  mother's  womb.     Let  all  perish 

*  unmourned  ;  let  not  a  vestige  of  them  be  seen  remaining.'  The  poet 
gives  the  sanction  of  his  own  approbation  to  this  inluimanity,  in  a 
prince  by  no  means  generally  characterized  inhuman:  '  It  was  justly 

*  spoken,' says  Homer;   '  and  he  turned  his  brother's  mind.'    Menelaiis, 

accordingly, 
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accorflingly,  pushed  away  the  noble  suppliant,   and  the  king  of  men 
himself  was  the  executioner  who  put  the  unresisting  wretch  to  death. 
Hector,  in  whom  we  find  so  many  amiable  qualities,  was  not  less  infected 
t\  ith  thi-i  t)-u'b:u-ous  spirit  of  his  age.     When  he  had  killed  Patroclus,  Iliad.  1.  i". 
and  stripped  him  on  the  spot  of  his  rich  armour,  he  postponed  the  most 
pressing  and  most  important  concerns,  equally  his  own  and  his  country's, 
to  the  gratification  of  weak  revenge;  losing  sight  of  all  the  greater 
objects  of  battle,  while  he  struggled  for  the  naked  corse,  with  intention 
to  complete  its  contumely  by  giving  it  to  be  devoured  by  Trojan  dogs; 
and  to  make  his  vengeance  lasting  by  depriving  it  of  those  funeral  rites 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  times,  were  necessary  to  the  repose  of  souls 
after  death.     We  must  not  therefore  wonder  that  the  common  Greeks 
should  delight  in  M'ounding  the  dead  body  of  Hector  himself,  when  he  Iliad.  1.  21. 
was  soon  after  slain;  nor  ought  we  to  attribute  peculiar  ferocity  to  the  ^'    '"'' 
character  of  Achilles  for  the  indignities  with  wliich  he  treated  it;  since 
both  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  his  age,  far  from  condemning 
such  conduct,  evidently  taught  him  to  consider  it  as  directed,   not 
indeed  by  humanity,   but   by  social  affection,   and  inforced  by  that 
piety,  such  as  it  was,  which  the  gods  of  his  country  required.     When  I'iaf^- 1-  24., 
the  unfortunate  monarch  of  Troy  came  afterward,  in  person,  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  heroic  son,  wc  find  the  conduct  of  Achilles  marked  by  a 
superior  spirit  of  generous  humanity.     Yet  in  the  very  act  of  granting 
the  pious  request,  he  doubts  if  he  is  quite  excusable  to  the  soul  of  his 
departed  friend,  for  remitting  the  extremity  of  vengeance  which  he  had 
meditated,    and    restoring   the    corse    to    receive  the  rites   of  burial. 
Agreeably  to  this  cruel  spirit  of  warfare,  the  token  of  victory  was  the  Iliad.  1. 18. 
head  of  the  principal  person  of  the  vanquished  slain,  fixed  on  a  post.  ^'  '  ' 
The  mikler  temper  of  a  more  civilized  age  abolished  this  custom,  and 
it  became  usual  for  the  conqueror  to  suspend  only  a  suit  of  armour  on 
a  post;  which,  thus  adorned,  was  termed  a  Trophy.     Perhaps  fire-arms 
have  contributed  to  Inunanize  war.     The  most  cruel  strokes  to  indivi- 
duals are  now  generally  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  chance  ;  for  it 
seldom  can  be  ascertained  from  what  hand  precisely  they  come,  and 
revenge   thus  wants  its  object.     Other  favorable  circumstances  it  is 

K  2  true 
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true  have  assisted;  but  tliis,  it  may  fairly  be  presuinedj  has  had  its 
share  in  making  revenge  alien  to  modern  warfare. 

While  such  were  the  horrors  of  war,  continually  threatening,  not 
frontier  provinces  of  extensive  realms,  but  every  man's  door,  we  may 
wonder  at  any  progress  that  civility  and  the  arts  of  peace  had  made 
among  mankind  ;  that  wealth,  grandeur,  elegance,  or  almost  anything 
beyond  meer  necessaries  of  life,  were  thought  worth  any  pains  to  ac(juire. 
But,  amid   the  alarms  of  violence  and  oppression,  the  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality, so  generally  diffused,  often  alleviated  misfortune ;  and,,  even  in 
the  crash  of  nations,  many  individuals,  if  they  could  save  only  their 
lives  from  the  general  ruin,  were  at  no  loss  for  resources.    This  extensive 
communication  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  was  of  powerful  effect  to 
humanize  a  savage  people,  to  excite  a  relish  for  elegance  in  style  of 
living,  and   to  make  the  more  refined  joys  of  society  more  eagerly 
sought,  as  well,  as  more  easily  obtained.     There  was  in  Homer's  time 
great  difference  in  the  possessions  of  individuals ;  some  had  large  tracts 
of  land  wilh  numerous  herds  and  flocks;  others  had  none.     This  state 
of  things  is  generally  favorable  to  tlie  arts ;  a  few,  who  have  a  super- 
abundance of  wealth,  being  better  able,  and  generally  more  willing  to 
jncourage  them  than  numbers  who  have  only  a  competency.    The  com- 
munication of  the  rights  of  hospitality  would  also  assist  toward  the 
preservation  of  property  to  those  families  which  had  once  acquired  it. 
A  sort  of  association  Mas  thus  formed,  which  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  want  of  a  regular  adminij^tration  of  law.     Without  some  security 
thus  derived  we  scarcely  should  have   found  distinction  of  rank  so 
strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  Homer.     A  man  of  rank,  it  appears,  might 
be  known  by  his  gait  and  manners,   under  every  disguise  of  a  mean 
habit  and   mean  employment.     This  could  never  be  without  a  wide 
distinction    existing    through    successive   generations.      A    youth   is 
described,  elegant  in  his  dress,  and   delicate  in  his   person;  '  such,' 
Odyss.  1.  13.  *''^y'>  the  poet,  '  as  the  sons  of  princes  usually  are.'     It  is  remarkable 
\.'i"2.  that  the  youth,  thus  described,  was  in  the  employment  of  a  shepherd. 

Strength,    however,    and  activity    always   go   to   the  description   of 
Homer's  men  of  rank :  but  luxury,  such  as  it  M'as  in  those  days,  never 

is 
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is  mentioned  as  unbecoming  a  hero;  tho  it  was  more  particularly  the 
privilege  of  the  aged".     The  wealthy,  as  Ave  have  already  observed, 
had  houses  of  freestone,   spacious,   and  with  many  apartments  on  dif- 
ferent floors ;  and  we  find  all  the  offices  to  be  expected   in  a  great 
family   performed    with    much   regularity  ^^      The    directions    wliich 
Penelope's  housekeeper  gives  to  the  menial  servants,  for  the  business  Odyss  1.20. 
of  the   day,  mighl  still    serve  in   the    East  without  variation:    'Go  ^- *"*■-•'• 
'  quickly,' she  said,   '  some  of  you  sweep  the  house,  and  sprinkle  it; 
'  and  let  the  crimson  carpets  be  spread  upon  the  seats ;  let  all  the  tables 
'  be  well  rubbed  with  spunges,  and  wash  carefully  the  bowls  and  the 
'  cups.     Some  of  you  go  immediately  to  the  fountain  for  water.'     No  Odyss.  1.22. 
less  than  twenty  went  on  this  errand.     The  whole  number  of  maid- 
servants were  fifty;  not,  liowever,  all  employed  in  household  business; 
for  we  find  fifty  also  forming  the  establishment  of  Alcinoiis  ;  of  whom, 
'  some,'  says  the  poet,   'ground  at  the  mill,'  (an  employment  of  great 
labor,  while  liandraills  alone  were  in  use)  '  and  some  turned  the  spindle, 
'  or  threw  the  shuttle.'     Men-servants  waited  at  meals ;  and  those  of 
Ulysses's   household    are    described    as   comely    youths,   handsomely 
clothed,  and  always  neat  in  their  appearance.     Servants  of  both  sexes 
seem  to  iiave  been  all  slaves. 

•'  'I'he  speech  of  Ulysses,  himself  in  His-  difficulty;  the  sense  seems  suflicitntly  ob- 

guise,  to  his  father  Laertes,  digging  in  liis  vious,  ytt  the   passage  is   sc^ircely    to  be 

garden,  is  remarliable  :  translated  with  more  exactness  than  we  tiij<l 

OuW  Ti  Tot  ^6v\iio)i  iTiTTfiVii  Ii7ofaaa0cii  in   Pope's   version,  in   wliich    however  iho 

'sr^o?  xat  fiiyiSof'  jSairixS*  yij  air^pi  loiuaf.  characteristical  word  i/,iys9c,q,    remains   un- 

ToiovTai  ^i  i'oixjt;,  iwii  W^aiTo  ^dyoi  ti,  noticed;  and  the  term   monarch  is  used  for 

EvSi'iiimt  ^aAaxij'  n  yu^  iixjj  tri  yifotlu*.  ^aaif^ivi,  which  is  not  intended  here   for  so 

Odyss.  1.2+.  V.  2.it.  strict  a  sense,  being  put  as  a  general  term 

The  commentators  have  observed  a  difficulty  for  a  nobleman,  or  man  of  high  rank  : 

in  this  passage;  but  il  is  only  a  grammatical 

Nor  speaks  thy  form  a  mean  or  servile  mind. 
I  read  a  moiiarcli  in  that  princely  air; 
The  same  tliy  aspect,  if  the  same  tliy  care. 
Soft  sleep,  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  wine, 
These  are  the  rights  of  age,   and  should  be  tliine. 

Tope's  Odyss.  b.  24.  v.  301, 

•♦  See   the   reception  of  Telemachus  at    Ulysses's  household  in  various  parts  of  the 
Pylus  and  at  Sparta  in  the  3d  and  -Hh  books     poem, 
of  the  Odyssee,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 

It 
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It  appears,  iiulecd,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  tltat  since  tlie  age 
of  ilcrculcs  and  Theseus,  considerable  prooress  had  been  made  in 
establishing  the  ])0\vers  of  government  over  Peloponnesus  at  least, 
and  gi\ing  security  to  the  country.  No  appreheusion  of  such  daugers 
as  Theseus  found  in  tlie  way  from  Troczen  to  Athens  is  mentioned  in 
the  accouTit  of  Telemachus's  journey  from  Pylus  to  Sparta.  "Without 
Otlyss.  1. 15.  attendants,  Xclemachus  and  Peisistratus  set  out  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
two  l.orscs.  They  carry  with  them  provisions  for  the  day.  In  the 
evening  they  arrive  at  Phera;,  where  they  are  entertained  by  Diocles,  a 
chief  of  the  country.  Tiie  next  evening  they  arrive  at  Sparta;  and 
their  return  affords  no  more  variety  of  story. 

Homer  has  left  us  man\'  picUues  of  his  heroes  in  their  hours  of 
relaxation,  with  the  goblet  circulating.  It  has  indeed  been  veiy 
antiently  observed,  that  he  shows  himself  strongly  disposed  to  social 
and  convivial  injoyment.  Horace  has  aggravated  the  remark  into  a 
reproach ^^  Yet,  allowing  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  manners  of  the 
lieroic  ao-es,  most  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  East,  there  is  o-'eat 
Odvss.  l.ci.  elegance  in  Homer's  convivial  meetings.  Once  he  makes  express 
V  ~^^'     ,0    mention  of  drunkenness:   but  the  anecdote  forms  a  strong  lesson  to 

occ   note     ,  ^ 

p.  30.  oT  tins  fitter  iVom   that  vice;  showing,   by  a  terrible  example,  that  persons  of 

volume.  ,   .     ,  1  ill  ■  r     ^  ■    i  i 

highest  rank  and  most  respectable  character,  it  they  yield  to  intem- 
perance, reduce  themselves  for  the  time  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  and 
Odvss.  1.  8.     most  profligate,  and  are  liable  to  every  indignit}'.     But,  at  the  feasts 
^-  ','-•  of  the  great,  the  song  of  the  bard  seldom  failed  to  make  a  principal 

\  1(1.   ct  ^  °  '  ' 

Odvs...  1. 1,     part  of  the  entertainment.     The  bard   indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
v!  17?]. 22.     person  of  importance  in  the  household  establishment  of  every  wealthy 

v.3iO.  &        chief.     His  know  lege  and  memory,  in  the  deficiency  of  books,  were  to 
1.2J.  V.  103.  .         .  ....  . 

supply   the  place  of  a  library  :  his  skill  in  music  and  poetry  was  to 

convey  instruction  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  infoim  even 
Strab.  1.1-  when  pleasure  was  the  onlj' aj)parcnt  object.  In  one  instance  Homer 
0(iv.4.  1.3.  attributes  extraordmary  authority  to  the  bard.  iEgistheus  could  not 
V.  203.  accomplish  his  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of  Clytcm- 

nestra  and  the  principal  sway  in  the  Argian  government,  till  he  had 

''  Laudibus  arguitur  villi  viuosus  Ilomerus.     Ilorat.  v.  (J.  Ejiist.  Ip.  1.  1. 

removed 
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removed  the  bard,  whom  Agamemnon  had  appointed  to  be  ehief  coun- 
sellor to  the  queen  in  his  absence. 

Women,  in  the  Homeric  age,  injoyed  more  freedom,  and  communi- 
cated more  in  business  and  amusement  among  men,  than  in  after  ages 
has  been  usual  in  those  eastern  countries ;  far  more  than  at  Athens  in 
the  florishing  times  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  Iliad  we  find  Helen 
and  Andromache  frequently  appearing  in  company  with  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  and  entering  freely  into  the  conversation.  Attended  only  by 
one  or  two  maid-servants,  they  walk  through  the  streets  of  Troj'  as 
business  or  fancy  lead  them.  Penelope,  persecuted  as  she  is  by  her 
suitors,  does  not  scruple  occasionally  to  show  herself  among  them  ; 
and  scarcely  more  reserve  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  virgins  than  od^-ss.  1.  s, 
"    on  married   women.     Eciually   indeed  Homer's   ele2:ant  eulooies  and  y-  '^■?'^- 

^         -^  .  .  llesiod. 

Hesiod's  severe  sarcasm  prove  women  to   have   been  in   tlicir  days  Op.  &  Di. 
important  members   of  society.     The  character  of  Penelope,   in  the  ^^'i-heol' 
Odyssey,  is  the  completest  panegyric  on  the  sex  that  ever  Mas  com-  v.  570. 
posed;  and  no  language  can  give  a  more  elegant  or  a  more  highly- 
colored  picture  of  conjugal  affection  than  is  displayed  in  the  conversation 
between  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad.     Even 
Helen,  in  spite  of  her  failings,  and  independently  of  her  beauty,  steals 
upon  our  hearts,  in  Homer's  descri])tion,   by  the  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment and   the  elegance  of  her  manners.     On   all    occasions,  indeed, 
Homer  shows  a  disposition  to  favor  the  sex  :  civility  and  attention  to 
them    he   attributes  most  partieidarly   to  his  greatest  characters,   to  iHjni  j  q_ 

Achilles,  and  still  more  remarkably  to  Hector.     The  infinite  variety  of  v. 340.  lS: 

.  '  •'  .  -^         \.'2i.y.76\:. 

his  subjects,  arul  the  historical  nature  of  his  poems,  led  him  necessarily 

to  speak  of  bad  women  :  but  even  m  hen  the  black  deed  of  Clytemnestra 

calls  for  his  severest  reprobation,  still  his  delicacy  toward  the  sex  leads 

him  to  mention  it  in  a  manner  that  might  tend  to  guard  against  that 

reproach,  which  would  be  liable  to  involve  all  for  the  wickedness  of  one  **. 

Mith 

**  Pope,  wlio  was  as  little  disposed  to  gravatcd  liis  aiitlior'sinvfctivc  in  translating 
favor  tli£  sex  as  lit' was  formed  to  be  favored  the  speecli  of  the  injured  Agaiiieiniioii  to 
by  them,  has  itiuarkaJbly  extended  and  ag-     Ulysses  in  the  Elysian  Fields: 

H  0    ilox"  ^iy^    iiSifx 

®in^VTifinai  yitai^i,  xai  i   x    ivicyuf  i'ljff'ii'.— 0(.lvss.  1.  11.   V.  433. 

Tlie 
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With  some  tilings  of  course  widely  diflfering  from  what  prevails  in 
distant  climates  and  distant  ages,  wc  yet  find  in  general  the  most  perfect 
decency,  and  even  elegance,  of  manners  in  Homer's  descriptions  of 
the  interconrse  of  men  and  women.  Helen's  conversations,  on  the 
walls  of  Troy  in  the  Iliad,  and  in  her  court  at  Sparta  in  the  Odyssey, 
aflbrd  rcmarkahle  examples.  One  office  of  civility,  indeed,  which  we 
find  usually  performed  by  women  in  the  heroic  age,  may  excite  our 
wonder:  the  business  of  attending  men  in  bathing  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  women  ;  and,  in  compliment  to  men  of  rank,  was  performed 
by  vireins  of  the  hijihest  rank.  When  Telemachus  visited  Nestor  at 
Pylus,  the  office  of  washing  and  clothing  him  was  assigned  to  the 
beautiful  Polycastc,  the  virgin  daughter  of  the  venerable  monarch. 
When  Ulysses  appeared  as  an  unknown  stranger  in  his  own  palace, 
the  queen  Penelope,  uninformed  who  or  m  hat  he  was,  meerly  in  pur- 
suance of  the  common  ceremonies  of  hospitality,  directed  her  young 
Oilvss.  1. 19,  maids  to  attend  him  to  the  bath.  Ulysses  refused  the  honor,  and 
v.ai/.  desired  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  poet  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary 

The  meaning  is  simply  this  :  '  Clytemiiestra's     translation   which    Pope    either    made    or 
'  wickedness  has  been  so  extreme,  that  it     adopted,  Agamemnon  pronounces  the  whole 
•  will  communicate  infamy  to  womankind     sex  perjured,  and  doubts  if  a  single  virtuous 
'  through  all  futurity:  even  the  good  will     woman  will  ever  be  found: 
'  not  escape   reproach  for  it.'     But  in  the 

«— ^—  '  Thy  deeds,'  he  says,  '  disgrace 

The  perjured  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race; 

And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find, 

Name  Clytenmcstra,  the}'  will  curse  the  kind.' — Popc'sOdyss. b.Il.  v.5-10. 
Another  strong  instance  of  this  turn  in  Pope,         'E»6aJ'  un'i^.rai,  ^t7,<ii  TaXaTr/ifio?  J^Sir, 
and  where  he  has  gone  more  out  of  his  way         n  xotpi,  rit  ^  vjAfjiu  ith^  i^iro;  aoiJir 
to  show  it,  occurs  in   his  note  to  the  450th  K>6ix^i  wuXurat,  xai  rlu  rtfireffit  liaXtra  i 

verse  of  his  translation  of  the  ninth  book  of        'Y/xsT;  J'  JC  ftaXa  waaai  vvoKfimffBi  apii^wj, 
the  Iliad.    A  strong  instance  of  the  contrary         Tu^xl^  afJif,  imti  h  Xiu  lil  vranvaXoitre-ri, 
disposition  in  Homer,  witli  proof  that  it  re-  Thucyd.  1.3.  c.  104. 

mained  to  liim  in  blindness,  and  jnobably  '  A'irgins,  joy  attend  you  all !  Remember 
in  old  age,  appears  in  a  beautiful  and  affect-  '  me  liercafter:  and  when  any  stranger  from 
iiig  address  to  the  virgins  who  atti  nded  the  '  afar  coining  here  shall  ask,  O  Virgins,  who 
festival  at  Delos,  for  wliich  the  Hymn  to  '  is  the  sweetest  poet  that  attends  your  fes- 
ApoUo  has  been  composed;  and  the  passage  '  tival,  and  with  whom  are  you  most  de- 
i;-  authenticated  by  Thucydides :  '  lighted?  do  you  all  kindly  answer,  with 

XatfiTt  i'  ifj-iTf  wiy«r  i/iuo  Si  nai  /iiTowKrOi     '  one  applauding  voice,  Our  favorite  is  tlie 
Mii^acfi',  oTTwoTi  xi»  Ti?  J?ri;^8o*iwf  <»>6c4,'ir»»       '  blind  man,  who  lives  in  rocky  Chios.' 

8  that 
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that  he    should  apologize   very  particularly  for  such  a  singularity. 

Repugnant  as  these  circumstances  appear  to  common  notions  of  eastern  Ives's 

jealousy,  yet  customs  not  absolutely  dissimilar  are  still  found  among  acros^fhe 

the  Arabs.     Indeed  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Turks  toward  the  t)esert. 

female  sex  are  a  strange  compound  ot  the  grossest  sensuality  M'lth  the  Porter's 

most  scrupulous  decency.     For  the  credit  of  Homer,  and  of  his  age,  it  ^oserva- 

'  ■  J  o  >         tious  on  the 

should  be  observed  that,  among  all  his  variety  of  pictures  of  human  Religion, 
passion,  not  a  hint  occurs  of  that  unnatural  sensuality  which  afterward  tijg  Xurks. 
so  diso'raced  Grecian  manners. 

It  was  customary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  at  all  times  in  Greece, 
for  ladies  of  highest  rank  to  employ  themselves  in  spinning  and  needle- 
work, and  in  at  least  directing  the  business  of  the  loom  ;  which  was 
carried  on,  as  till  lately  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  for  every  family 
within  itself.  It  was  praise  equally  for  a  slave  and  a  princess  to  be 
skilful  in  works  of  this  kind.  In  Homer's  time  washing  also  was 
employment  for  ladies.  The  princess  Nausicaa,  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  tlie  opulent  king  of  Pha;acia,  a  country  famed  more  for 
luxury  than  industry,  Mcnt  with  her  maids,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
mules,  to  a  fountain  in  a  sequestered  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  family. 

It  is  matter  of  no  small  curiosity  to  compare  the  manners  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  with  those  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors. 
There  are  strong  lines  of  resemblance,  and  there  are  strong  character- 
istical  touches  by  which  they  stand  distinguished.  Greece  was  a  country 
holding  out  to  its  possessors  every  delight  of  which  humanity  is  capable ; 
but  where,  through  the  inefficiency  of  law,  the  instability  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  character  of  the  times,  happiness  was  extremely 
precarious,  and  the  change  frequent  from  the  height  of  bliss  to  the 
depth  of  misery.  Hence,  rather  than  from  his  natural  temper.  Homer 
seems  to  have  derived  a  melancholy  tinge  widely  diffused  over  his 
poems**.  He  frequently  adverts,  in  general  reflections,  to  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  That  earth  nourishes  no  animal  more  miserable  than  jii^j,  i,  ]7_ 
man,  is  a  remark  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  himself  v.  447. 

**  Sec  particularly  in  the  Odyssey,  b,  4.  v.C)3.b.8.  v.  523.  b.U.  v.620.  b.lS.v.lC.g. 

Vol.  I.  S  His 
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His    common    cixithct   for  war   and    battle  is    'tearful'^.'     Witli   the 

Mallet's         nortluTn  Ixutls,  on  the  contrary,  war  and  battle  were  subjects  of  highest 

Northern       •       and  merriment :  and  this  idea  was  supported  in  fact,  we  are  well 
Antiquities.    >>■  J  _  '  ' 

Robertson's  assured,  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Yet  there  was  more  generosity 
and  less  cruelty  in  the  Gothic  spirit  of  war  than  in  the  Greciart.  Whence 
this  arose  ;  what  circumstances  gave  the  weaker  sex  so  much  more  con- 
sequence among  the  Teutonic  nations  than  among  the  Greeks;  how 
the  s])irit  of  gallantry,  so  little  known  to  this  elegant  and  polislied 
people,  should  arise  and  gain  such  universal  influence  among  the  fierce 
unlettered  savages  of  the  North;  that  gallantry  which,  with  many 
fantastical  and  some  mischievous  effects,  has  produced  many  highly 
salutary  and  honorable  to  mankind,  will  probably  ever  remain  equally 
a  mystery  in  the  history  of  man,  as  why  perfection  in  the  sciences  and 
every  elegant  art  should  be  confined  to  the  little  territory  of  Greece^ 
and  to  those  nations  which  have  derived  it  thence. 

*'  niM^toi  iaxfuini;,  Iliad.  1.8.  V.  388.     M»xi  i»>tfvUff(Ta,  Iliad.  1.  13.  v.  765v 
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CHAPTER    III. 

History  of  Greece  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  Return 
of  the  Heracleids;  and  of  the  Grecian  Oracles,  the 
Council  of  Amphictyons,  and  the  Olympian  Games. 

SECTION     I. 

J^estoratioii  of  Orestes  to  the  Throne  of  Argos.  Conquest  of  Pelo^ 
ponnesus  by  the  Dorians  under  the  Heracleids,  covimonly  called  the 
Return  of  the  Heracleids.  Distinction  of  the  Greek  Natio7i  ivt<i 
Ionic,   JEolic,   Attic,  Doric. 

TAKING   Homer  as  our  faithful  guide  for  the  history  of  this 
early  age,  we  may  couclude  that  no  great  revolution,  nothing 
of  any  extensive  consequence,  happened  in  Greece,  after  the  troubles 
insuing  from  the  Trojan  war  liad  subsided,  to  the  time  Avhen  he  com- 
posed his  poems.     The  most  important  events  whicli  he  lias  recorded, 
posterior  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy,  relate  to  the  kingdom 
of  Argos.     Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  after  living  seven  years  in  exile  Odyss.  1. 1. 
at  Athens,  in  the  eighth  found  means  to  revenge  his  father's  death  and  ooo^i'^ 
recover  his   inheritance.     He  killed  the  usurper  iEgistheus ;  and  his  v.  196.  & 
guilty  mother   Clytemnestra  perished  in  the  tumult.     Mounting  then  v_  33, 
the  throne  of  Argos,  he  became  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  reigned 
with   great  reputation.     Here    the  history  of  Homer  ends;  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  events  are  mentioned  by  him  appears  strongly 
to  indicate  that  the  period  of  his  life  would  not  admit  of  his  tracing 
history  mucli  farther'. 

It  Avas,  according  to  Thucydides,  (wliose  simple  alhrmation  carries  e.  1"^^  '      * 

'  His  residence  after  he  was  become  moiiy  of  Thucydides  to  their  authenticity, 
blind,  as  he  .says  himself  in  those  lines  of  was  in  the  ilund  of  Chios.  Tliucyd.  1.  J. 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  which  huve  Wat  t«sti-     c.  lOi. 

-s  2  more 
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more  authority  than  that  of  any  other  w  liter,  and  upon  this  occasion 

has  heeii  universally  followed)  about  eighty  years  after  the  destruction 

of  Troy  that  a  great  revolution  happened,  which  changed  the  population 

of  a  large  part  of  Greece,  and  in  its  consequences,  that  of  a  long  extent 

of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     The  children  and  paitizansof  the 

great  Hercules  had  been  invited  from  Athens,  their  first  place  of  refuge 

from  the  persecution  of  Eurystheus  king  of  Argos,  to  settle  in  Doris. 

Strab.  1.  Q.     yKpalius,    chief  of  that  province,   in   gratitude    for  important  favors 

received  from  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  adopted  Hyllus,  eldest  son  of 

that  hero,  by  Deianeira,  daughter  of  (Eneus  king  of  iEtolia,  and  to 

have  bequeathed  his  principality  to  him.     Thus  fortunately  raised  from 

the  condition  of  suppliant  exiles  to  that  of  soverein  princes,  the  posterity 

of  Hercules  were  however  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  scanty  command 

over  herdmen  among  the  wilds  of  CEta  and  Parnassus.     Esteeming 

themselves  direct  heirs  of  the  family  of  Perseus,  they  never  ceased  to 

claim    the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  of  Argos,  of 

which  the  superior  policy  and  fortune  of  the  family  of  Pelops  had 

deprived  them.     Twice   penetrating  through  the  isthmus,  they  were 

B.  C.  824.  eompclled  to  retreat  with  loss.     But  at  length  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 

^-  and  Aristodemus,  said  to  be  great-grandsons  of  Hyllus,  associating 

Herodot  I'o   ^^^vlus,   an  ^tolian  chieftain  their  kinsman,  crossed  the  Corinthian 

r.  26.  aulph  from  Naupactus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which,  excepting 

Plat,  de  Leg.  °     '  .         '  '  ,  ,.         ,  n  ,     ,  ■ 

1.3.  p.  683.    the  mountainous  provmce  of  Arcadia,  they  overran  the  whole  penm- 
I;^"       ,  „    sula.     Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  forced  from  Argolis  and  Laconia, 

Piuisan.  1.2.  '  '  . 

r.  \8.  made  however  a  stand  in  jflgialeia;  and  maintaining  himself  there, 

J,  ^o.  '  the  country  acquired  from  his  followers  the  name  of  Achaia.     Of 

Polyb.  1. 2.     the  rest  the  Heracleids  became  complete  masters.     Temenus  took  pos- 
p.  178.  .  .  ,    '  .  .  * 

Stral).  1.  s.     se.saion  ol   Argos,  Cres|)hontes  of  Messcnia,  and,  Aristodemus  dying, 

r>\  oV    t  -     his    tv/in-sons   Eurysthenes   and   Procles   were   made    ioinl   kings  of 

«■  1-  Laccda;mon  :     Corinth    was   given   to   Aletes,    also   a  descendant  of 

Hercules,  and  Eleia  was  allotted  to  Oxylus.     Sicyon  and  Phlius  were 

afterward  added  to  the  Argian  dominion ;  the  former  by  Phalces,  son 

t.  6.  is  10.'    of  Temenus;  the  other  by  Rhegnidas,  eon  of  Phalces. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  important  revolution,  the  struggles  likely 

to  be  maintained  by  princes  so  established  in  their  possessions  as  the 

1 1  Pelopids, 
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Pelopids,  and  so  connected  by  various  ties  of  consanguinity  and  political 
interest,  or  the  causes  why  little  struggle  was  made,  scarcely  any  infor- 
mation remains  to  us.     It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Heracleid  chiefs 
had  interest  within  the  peninsula:  for,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  Strab.  1. s. 
Laconia  was  betrayed  to  them.      They  seem  also,  in  their  outset,  to  ^' 
have  judiciously  disclaimed   all  hostile   intention  against  the  people 
of  Peloponnesus,  professing  that  their  aim  was  only  to  recover  their 
rights  from  princes  who  had  usurped  them.     Fartlier  than  this  even 
Pausanias  was  unable  to  gather.     Nor  are  we  more  informed  of  the  Pausan.  1. 2. 
time  employed  in  the  conquest.     But  that  the  conquest  was  in  the  end  ^'  ^^' 
complete,  and  that  an  intire  revolution  took  place,  not  only  in  the 
government,  but  in  the  population  also  of  the  whole  peninsula,  except 
Arcadia,  are  facts  amply  authenticated.     As  soon  as  the  division  of  the  Plat,  de  Leg. 
conquered  country  was  agreed  upon,   the  Heracleid  princes,   binding  j'„'^" 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths  mutually  to  support  one  another  in  their 
respective  allotments,   exacted  ingagements  upon  oath  to   the   same 
purpose  from  all  their  subjects.    But  their  Dorian  and  iEtolian  followers 
had  not  conquered  lich  and  extensive  provinces  for  others,   to  return 
themselves  to  their  pristine  poverty  upon  their  native  mountains.     It 
was,  perhaps,  a  necessary  policy  to  reward  them  with  establishments 
in  the  newly  acquired  territories.     A  general  oppression  of  the  old 
inhabitants  followed  :  great  numbers  emigrated  :  the  rest  were  mostly 
reduced  to  slavery;  and  in  the  end  the  Heracleids,  anxl  their  immediate  isocrat. 
partizans,   remained  sole  lords  of  the   soil  throughout  Peloponnesus,  P^>athep, 
excepting  Arcadia  and  Achaia. 

This  great  change  in  the  population  of  Greece,  and  the  importance 
which  the  Dorian  name  acquired  by  it,  among  other  consequences, 
occasioned  a  new  distinction  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  brought 
forward  to  public  attention  some  old  ones,  which  in  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  appear  to  have  been  little  noticed.  Concerning  the  hords 
who  in  earliest  times  occupied  Greece  under  various  names,  Dryopes, 
Caucones,  Aones,  Leleges,  Fclasgians,  and  others,  the  diligent  and 
judicious  Strabo  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  discover  how  iar  they  Strub.  1.3. 
were  different  people.  They  seem  all  to  have  spoken  one  language:  p^jo^'s^^'. 
for,  in  tlie  civilized  ages,  no  trace  or  memory  of  a  dialect  not  Grecian  1-9-  p-Wi. 
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was  to  be  found  in  any,  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  country. 

They  appear  also  to  have  been  much  intermixed ;  but  the  Pelasgiau 

name  prevailed  on  the  continent,  and  the  Lelegian  in  the  ilands ;  the 

Heroilot.        former  including,  at  one  time,  as  Herodotus  assures  us,  all  people  of 

.  I.  t. 9j.      (j,.ppi.^„  j-ace.     The  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  in  whose  country,  within 

Herodot.        reach  of  tradition,  there  had  never  been  any  complete  change  of  popu- 

1.8.  c. -li. '    lation,  continued  always  to  refer  their  origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 

Pelasgians.      Revolutions,    depriving  the   other   Greeks    of  means    to 

trace  thiir  ancestry  so  high,  gave  them   at  the  same  time  new  era"? 

whence  to  begin  their  account  of  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which 

the  old  fell  more  readily  into  oblivion.     The  Pelasgian  name  thus  grew 

Strab.  1.  8.      obsolete  at  an  early  period,  and  the  Greek  nation  became  ilistinguished 

p.  333.  jj^j.^  two  hords,  called  Ionian  and  yl^lolian.     Yet  neither  have  we  any 

Strab.  1.  s.      certain  information  how  this  distinction  arose;  tho  tradition  mentions 

Herociot.  1.1.  -'l'>olus  and  Dorus,  sons  of  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and   Ion  and 

c.  50".  &1. 7.  AchaHis  sons  of  Xuthus,  another  son  of  Hellen,  as  the  patriarchs  of 

the   Grecian  people,   from  whom    the  appellations   of  their   principal 

divisions   were    derived.      The    history   of    these    princes,    however, 

is    uncertain    in  extreme ;    and    tradition   of    better    authority  gives 

reason  to   suppose  that   the   appellations    had   another  and  an  earlier 

Homer.  &      origin.     Before  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  the  Achaian  name  was 

I's"^  '684  °   common  to  all  the  Peloponnesians.     The  Ionian  name  had  been  still 

Hcstych. ad    more  comprehensive;  having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Boeotians, 

X'^ie.^r.'        who,  together  with   those  to  whom  it  Mas  afterward  confmed,  M'ould 

make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation;  and  among  the  Oriental* 

it  was  always  the  g<?neral  name  for  the  Greeks. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  originally  the  distinction  of  the  Grecian 

hords,  it  became,  in  the  course  of  ages,  more  than  nominal ;  since,  tho 

their  settiements  were  intermixed,  and  their  language  fundamentally 

one,  eacli  people  preserved  its  peculiar  dialect.     Attica  was  considered 

llomfr.  as  the  original  settlement  of  the  lonians  :  its  antient  inhabitants  Mere 

Iliad.  1.  2.       usually  distinguished  by  that  name;  and  the  country  v,as  called  Ionia. 

llciodot.        Colonics  migrating  thence  into  Peloponnesus,  occupied  the  province 

afterward  named  Achaia,  but  previously  iEgialos  and  i'Egiateia;  and 

tlic   loni;in  colonists  Mere  called  .Egialian  Pelasgians.     The  people  of 

the 
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the  rest  of  Greece,  within  and  without  the  isthmus,  were  esteemed  of 

the  iEolianhord:  yet,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  dialect  of  Argos,  Paus.  1. 2 

before  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  was  the  same  as  the  antient  Attic.  '^''^^' 

Of  the  farther  division,  however,  of  the  Grecian  people,  which  afterward 

arose,  avc  have  from  Strabo  a  clear  account.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Strab.  I.  8. 

D   383 

mountainous  tract  about  Parnassus,  under  the  name  of  Dorians,  who, 
according  to   Herodotus,  had  migrated  thither  from  Thessaly,  were,  Herodot. 

*~  .lie  5u 

like  the  antient  Atticans,  from  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and 

their  consequent  poverty,   little  subject  to  invasion;  and  thus,  while 

the  other  ^.olians,  from  their  frequent  revolutions  and  intermixture 

with  foreiners,  acquired  a  new  dialect,  the  Dorians  alone  retained  their 

manners  and  language  unaltered.     When  under  the  Heracleids  they  isocrat. 

became  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  the  former  inhabitants  were  mostly  g|"at!\*^8" 

either   expelled   or  reduced    to  slavery;   excepting  those  who    under  p. 36-1, 365. 

Tisamenus  maintained   themselves  in  Achaia,  and  the  Arcadians,  who 

with  their  mountains,  preserved  their  freedom.     The  exiles  passed  to 

Asia  Minor,  and  overpowering  there  the  Asiatics,  as  they  had  been 

themselves  overpowered  by  the  Dorians,  they  established  colonies  all 

along  the  western  coast  of  that  country.     Four  distinctions  of  the  strab.  1.  s. 

Grecian  people  now  arose  out  of  the  original  two.     The  Dorian  name  P*  ^'^^' 

prevailed  in  all  the  establishments  of  the  Heracleids,  and  was  preserved 

by  all  the  colonies  founded  by  their  descendants,  in  Asia,  Italy,  Sicily, 

and  wheresoever  else.     The  Athenians  also  rose  to  such  preeminence 

above  all  other  people  of  Ionian  race,  that  their  name  likewise  prevailed 

over   that   of  their  hord;  and  thus  the   two  original  dialects  of  the 

Grecian  language  acquired  the  new  names  of  Doric  and  Attic,  while 

the   two    other  principal  dialects,  which    various  circumstances    had 

contributed   to  alter,  retained  tlie  antient  appellations  of  ^Eolic  and 

Ionic.     But  all  the  Greeks  without  the  isthmus,  except  the  Athenians  strab.  1.  s. 

and  ^Icgarians,  claimed  iEoliair  origin.    The  Megarians,  thoofiEolian  P- ^52,  393. 

race,  yet  being  a  Dorian  colony  from  Peloponnesus,  chose  to  retain  the 

distinction  of  the  Doric  name.     The   Ionian  name  was   rejected   in  Herodot. 

Greece,  and   retained  oidy  by  those  lonians  M'ho  migrated  into  Asia    '   '  '' 

and  the  ilands;  and  to  them  the  dialect  called  Ionic  was  peculiar. 
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Origin  and  Progress  of  Oracles. 


The  history  of  a  people  divided,  like  the  Greeks,  into  many  littlt 
states,  each  exercising  complete  sovereinty  vithin  its  own  territory, 
cannot  be  traced  in  so  connected  a  manner  as  that  of  those  nations 
•whose  parts  are  united  under  one  system  of  government.  Historians 
have  therefore  found  it  convenient,  after  giving  a  summary  account  of 
the  remoter  ages,  to  select  two  commonwealths,  Athens  and  Lacedse- 
mon,  as  main  channels  in  which  their  narrative  should  run  ;  contenting 
themselves  with  but  occasionally  relating  the  more  important  transac- 
tions of  the  rest.  While  the  same  method  is  followed  here,  equally 
from  necessity  and  choice,  the  business  of  the  historian,  it  should  seem, 
were  very  incompletely  executed  should  he  omit  to  investigate,  with 
some  accuracy,  the  circumstances  which  principally  contributed  to 
keep  so  many  independent  and  eternally  warring  states,  without  any 
express  league,  and  often  without  any  very  obvious  common  interest, 
still  in  some  measure  united,  still  always  to  esteem  themselves  one 
people,  so  as  to  acquire  (for  they  had  them  not  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  history)  singularly  strong  lines  of  distinction  from  all  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

Tho,  among  the  consequences  of  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
the  lieraclcids,  a  sejjaration  in  national  pride,  opposition  in  national 
prejudices,  and  even  national  antipathies  might  be  liable  to  arise  among 
the  Grecian  people,  the  Dorians  yet  fortunately  brought  with  them, 
from  their  former  country,  habits,  opinions,  and  attachments,  not  only 
tending  to  correct  tlic  mischievous  eft'ects  of  political  jealousies  among 
the  several  independent  states  which  they  established  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  also  to  preserve  and  even  increase  the  intercourse,  and  strengthen 
the  connection  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  province  of  Doris  was 
chiefly  Cf)mposed  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  Par- 
nassus, at  the  southern  end  of  whicli  Delphi  was  situated.     Tiie  oracle 

of 
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of  that  place  had  heeu  for  some  tinie  increasing  in  reputation  among 

the  people  of  the  neighboring  provinces;  and  it  was  not  without  tlie  Plat,  ck- l.cg. 

jncouragcment  or  some  responses,  wlucn  admitted  a  tavoraule  inter- 

jjretation,  that  the  Heraclcids  had  ingaged  in  their  enterprize.     Their 

full  success  therefore  could   not  fail  to  extend   the  fame  and  increase 

the  credit  of  the  oracle.     The  great  bond  indeed  that  first  united,  and 

afterward   for  ages  principally  held  the    Greeks  togetlier,    was  their 

religion;  of  the  early  state  of  which,  and  some  principal  circumstances 

in   its  rise  and  progress,  from  among  those  which  can  be  sufficiently 

ascertained  for   history,   it  has  been   already  endeavored  to  give  an 

account.    Some  inquiry  will  now  be  necessary  concerning  those  reputed 

means  of  regular  communica.tion  with  the  deity,  less  known  in  earlier 

times,  but  which,  in  the  period  to  which  we  are  ap])roaching,  became 

political  engines  of  singular  force,  and  had  their  effect  on  almost  every 

important  occurrence.     It  Mere  indeed  a  very  vain  attempt  to  pursue, 

through  all  its  intricacies,  the'  history  of  institutions  founded  upon 

ignorance,  and  raised  by  deceit,  at  an  age  far  beyond  the  reach  of 

written  memorials ;  and  ever  afterward,  during  their  existence  through 

many  centuries,   covered   from   common  observation  Avith  the  utmost 

caution  of  interested  ingenuity  favored  by  political  power.     But  as  the 

subject  is  both  curious  in  itself,  and  important  to  the  history  before  us, 

it  shall  be  endeavored  here  to  reduce  under  one  point  of  view,  M'hat  can 

be  collected  from  anticnt  writers,  principally  tending  to  illustrate  the 

early  circumstances  of  oracles. 

Superstition  was  formed  into  a  system  in  Egypt  at  an  age  prior  to 
our  first  accounts  of  it.  Vast  temples  wtre  built,  innumerable  cere- 
monies esta!)lished  ;  the  same  body,  forming  the  hereditary  priesthood 
and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  directed  with  a  high  hand  the  belief 
and  consciences  of  the  peoj)le;  and  prophecy  was  not  only  among  their 
pretensions,  but  perhaps  the  most  indispensable  part  of  their  office. 
AV'c  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  usual  it  Mas  with  the 
Phcnician  traders,  then  the  general  carriers  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
steal  women.  It  happened  that  the  master  of  a  Phenician  vessel  carried  Herodot. 
off  a  woman-attendant  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  on  the  Nile,  '•-•  '^•'~^- 
and  sold  her  in  Thcsprotia;  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  north-western 
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part  of  Epirus,  bordering-  on  the  Illyriaa  liords.     Reduced  thus  unhap- 
pily to  slavery  among-  barbarians,  the  woman  however  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  superiority  which   her    education   in  a  more  civilized 
country  gave  her  over  them  ;  and  she  conceived  hopes  of  mending  her 
condition,  by  practising  upon  their  ignorance  what  she  had  acciuired 
of  those  arts  which,  in  able  hands,  imposed  upon  a  more  inlightencd 
people.     She  gave  out  that  she  possessed  all  the  powers  of  prophecy  to 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  pretended  ;  that  she  could  discover  present 
secrets  and  foretel  future  events.     Her  pretensions  excited  curiosity  : 
she  chose  her  station  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  where,  in 
the  name  of  the  god  .Iiipiter,  she  delivered  answers  to  numbers  who 
came   to   consult  her ;  and    shortly  her    reputation,   as   a  prophetess, 
extended  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  themselves  communicated. 
These  simple  circumstances  of  her  story  were  afterward,   according  to 
the  genius  of  those  ages,  turned  into  a  fable,  which  Mas  commonly 
told,   in  the  time  of  Herodotus,   by  the  Dodonajan  priests.     A  black 
pigeon,  tliey  said,  flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt  to  Dodona,  and  perching 
upon  an  oak,  proclaimed  with  human  voice,   'That  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
'  should  be  established  there'.'     The  Dodonasans,   concluding  that  a 
divinity  spoke  through  the  agency  of  the  pigeon,  obeyed  the  mandate, 
and  the  oracle  was  established.     The  historian  accounts  for  the  fiction 
thus:  The  woman,   on  her  arrival,    speaking  in  a  forein  dialect,  the 
Dodonajans   said  she  spoke   like  a  pigeon  :    but  afterward,  when  she 
had   acquired  the  Grecian  speech  and  accent,  tliey  said   the  pigeon, 
who  from  lier  darker  complexion  was  called  the   black  j)igcon,  now 
>.poke  with  a  human  voice.     The  trade  of  prophecy  being  both  easy 
and  lucrative,  the  ofiice  of  the  prophetess  was  readily  supplied  both 
■with  associates  and  successors.    A  temple  for  the  deity  and  habitations 
for   his   ministers  were    built;    and   thus,    according  to  the   evidently 
honest,  and  apparently  well-founded  and  judicious  account  of  Hero- 

*  Homer,    (Odyss.  14.  3C8.  &    19.25)7.)  1.2.  c.  55. &  Lucian,  (Dial.  Micjll.  &  Gall.) 

iEscliylus,  (I'romeih.  Viiict.  v.  8'27-)    Pluto  call  it  *»]yo{.     I  do  not  suppose  any  contra- 

(Pha'drus,    p.  275.   t.  3.)    and    Slrabo  (1.5.  diction  between  tlieni;  because  I  take  Apt^ 

p.  328  )  call  the  prophetic  tree  AfS{.  llesiod  to  have  been  a  generic  name,  a.m\  ^ttyif  a 

(as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  upon  the  Tia-  species.     Sec  note  8,  in  the  first  section  of 

tliiuia'  of  Sophocles,  y.  1174.)    Herodotus,  the  fust  chapter  of  this  history, 

dotus, 
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dotus,  arose  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  the  very  place  where 
tradition,  still  remaining  to  the  days  of  that  writer,  testified  that 
sacrifices  had  formerly  been  performed  only  to  the  Nameless  God. 

In   consequence  probably  of  the  success  of  Dodona,   oracles  were, 
in  remote  ages,  attempted  in  various  places  \     Olympia,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  before  the  establishment  of  its  games,  vas  famous  for  the  Stiab.  I.  s. 
oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter;  which  however  ceased  at  an  early  ]ieriod,  ^' 
The  pretension  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  a  dispensation  of  the  deity  to 
certain  individuals,  being  found  still  lucrative,   continued  still  to  be 
common,  but  it  was  often  dangerous.     For   in   gratifying  one  great 
man,  tho  but  by  telling  the  simple  truth,  the  ill-will  of  another,  or 
perhaps  of  the  multitude,  was  excited.     Thus    Homer  represents  the 
seer  Calchas,  tho  a  man  of  high  rank,  afraid  to  declare  a  truth  M'hich  iHad.  !.  i. 
misht   oftend    Agamemnon;    and    we    find    in   Euripides    the  reason  p'*' 
expressly   given  for  preferring  local  oracles :    '  Men  are  liable  to  be  Pliceniss. 
'  warped  i)y  fear,  favor,   or  pity.     Prophecies  should  be  delivered  by 
'  Apollo   alone,   who   respects   nobod}'.'     Whenever   therefore   means 
occurred  for  establishing  the  belief  that  a  deity  favored  any  particular 
spot  M'ilh  his  peculiar  grace  and  frequent  presence,  and  would  deign 
thereto  communicate  with  mortals  who  knew  how  duly  to  invoke  him, 
priests  and  soothsayers  would  not  neglect  the  opportunity.    The  faith- 
ful delivery  of  the  divine  mandate  no  longer  then  depended  on  the  credit 

^  The  learned  !Mr.  Hardiou,  in  liis  first  that  the  Peksgian  name  and  people  had  a 
Dissertation  on  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  (Mem.  very  dillerent  origin  (1);  nothing  more  un- 
do I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.)  undertakes  to  prove  certain  than  the  time  when  the  Delphiari 
from  Herodotus  himself,  that  Herodotus  is  oracle  was  first  established;  and  scarcely 
wrong  in  asserting  the  Dodon;van  oracle  to  anything  more  evidently  fabulous  than  those 
have  been  the  oldest  in  Greece.  But  the  reports  of  the  early  consultation  of  it,  on 
whole  of  his  argument  rests  on  a  supposi-  whose  authority  Wr.  Hardion  has  not 
tion  that  the  Pelasgians,  founders  of  the  scrupled  to  say,  '  il  est  incontestable 
Dodona-an  oracle, originated  from  a  handful  '  qu'il  etoit  etabli  nieme  avant  le  deluge  de 
of  savages  (unepoignee  d'hommes,  ou,  pour  '  Deucalion.'  The  first  account  of  the  con- 
mieux  dire,  des  brutes)  first  assembled  under  sultation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  which 
Pelasgus  on  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  long  Strabo  seems  to  have  given  any  credit  was 
after  the  establisinncnt  of  the  Delphian  that  of  Homer,  who  mentions  a  response  to 
oracle.  Nothing,  however,  in  antient  Gre-  Agamemnon  before  the  Trojan  war.  See 
cian    tradition  appears   more  certain  than  Strabo,  b.  f).  p.  417. 

(1)  Sec  chap.  1.   sec.  2  &  4  of  this  Hist. 

T  2  of 
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of  a  single  person,  but  a  college  of  priests  became  its  warrant;  while 
the  supposed  sauclity  of  the  place  protected  all  within  its  precinct, 
and  the  number  of  th.e  associated  attendants  added  to  the  security  of 
those  ingaged  in  any  oflice  of  the  prophetical  function.  Through  such 
inducements  many  oracles  were  in  early  times  established,  which,  like 
Olympia,  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  decayed.  But  the  oracle  vvhich 
held  its  reputation,  and  extended  it,  we  may  say,  over  the  woild,  was 
Delphi.  Of  this  celebrated  place  so  many  fables  are  related,  some  of 
them  referred  to  times  long  before,  according  to  any  authentic  account, 
an  oracle  existed  in  Greece,  that  the  writer  whose  subject  calls  for  some 
elucidation  of  the  matter,  finds  no  small  difficulty  to  determine  what 
not  to  reject  of  all  that  has  been  said  upon  it.  Indeed  on  this  mytho- 
logical ground,  where  even  the  antiquarian  and  the  professed  dissertator 
should  tread  with  caution,  the  historian  cannot  but  hesitate  at  every 
step.  He  will  certainly  not  attempt  to  lead  his  reader  a  regular  journey 
through  it;  but  he  may  point  out  to  him  a  few  spots  of  the  firmer  soil, 
vhich,  without  risk  of  material  deception,  may  inable  him  to  form  some 
general  idea  of  the  whole. 
Strab.  1.9.  On  the  southern  side  of  mount  Parnassus,  within  the  western  border 

^''^^  '  of  Phocis  against  Locris,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seaport 

towns  of  Crissaaud  Cirrha,  the  mountain-crags  form  a  natural  amphi- 
^  theater,  difficult  of  access;    in  the   midst    of  which  a   deep  cavern, 
Strab.  1.9.      discharged,  from   a   uarroM'  orifice,   a  va])or  powerfully  afiecting  the 
?v    1      c-      brain  of  those  who  cameM-ilhin  its  iufluence.     Thjs,  we  are  told,  was 
1. 1().  c.  26".    first  brought  to  public  notice  by  a  goatherd,  whose  goats,  bronzing  on 

Pausuii.  1.10.     ,      ,    .    ,  ,  •  •  ,  1   .  1-11 

C.5.  the  brink,  were  thrown  into  smgular  convulsions  ;  upon  which  the  man 

Schol.  Ill        o-oiua-  to  the  spot  and  endeavoring  to  look   into  the  chasm,   became 

riiit.  Aris-       n        f  1  _  "  ' 

toph.  V.  9.  himself  agitated  like  one  frantic.  These  extraordinary  circumstances 
were  communicated  through  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  superstitious 
icnorance  of  the  aae  immcdiatelv  attributed  them  to  a  deitv  residina: 
in  the  place.  Frenzy  of  every  kind,  among  the  Greeks,  even  in  more 
iiilightened  times,  was  supposed  the  effect  of  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
incoherent  speeches  of  the  frantic  were  regarded  as  prophetical  *.  A 
*  Ut  alia  :10s  iiitliiis  mului  (juani  Gra."ci,  pretatur  (in  Phaxiro)  a  furore  dixerunt, 
sic  huic  pra'stanlissimx  rer  diviiialtoni,  M.  T.  Cic.  dc  divinationr,  1. 1.  s.  1. 
nomen  m  itri  a  divis,  Graxi,  ut  Plato,  inler- 

spot 
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spot  therefore  to  whicli  hcrdmen  only  and  their  goats  had  Iiithcrto 
been  accustomed  to  cHn»b  over  the  ino-ged  sides  of  the  mountain,  now 
became  an  object  of  extensive  curiosit}' :  it  Mas  said  to  be  the  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Earth:  the  rude  inliabitants,  from  all  the  neighboring  parts, 
resorted  to  it  for  information  concerning  futurity;  to  obtain  which 
any  one  of  them  inhaled  the  vapor,  and  whatever  he  uttered  in  the 
insiiing  intoxication,  passed  for  prophecy. 

But  the  function  of  prophet,  under  these  circumstances,  was  not  a 
little  dangerous:  for  many,  through  the  superinduced  giddiness,  fell 
into  the  cavern  and  were  lost.  An  asseniblv  of  the  ncio'hborino-  inha- 
bitants  was  therefore  convened  ;  in  w  hich  it  was  determined  that  one 
person,  appointed  by  public  authority,  should  alone  be  permitted  to 
receive  the  inspiration  and  render  the  responses  of  the  divinity ;  and 
that  the  security  of  the  prophet  should  be  provided  for  by  a  frame 
placed  over  the  chasm,  through  which  the  maddening  vapor  might  be 
inhaled  with  safety.  A  virgin  was  preferred  for  the  sacred  office ;  and 
a  frame  was  prepared,  resting  on  three  feet,  whence  it  had  the  name  of 
tripod.  The  place  bore  the  name  of  Pytho,  of  uncertain  origin,  but, 
attributed  in  aftertimcs  to  some  adventures  of  the  gods  there,  which 
gave  it  a  mystical  dignity  ;  and  thence  the  title  of  Pythoness  or  Pythia 
became  attached  to  the  prophetess.  To  obtain  the  inspiration  which,  it 
■was  supposed,  not  only  inabled,  but  forced  her  to  reveal  the  will  of  the 
divinity,  the  Pythoness  was  placed  on  the  tripod.  A  sacred  estimation 
thus  became  attached  to  the  form  of  that  machine,  insomuch  that 
thence,  according  to  Diodorus,  arose  tlie  partiality  which  induced  not 
the  Greeks  only  but  the  Romans  to  prefer  it  for  every  utensil,  Mhetlicr 
for  sacred  or  domestic  puqioses,  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 

The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  this  interference  of 
public  autliority,  a  farther  establishment  became  necessary.  A  rude 
temple  was  built  over  the  cavern,  priests  vvcre  appointed,  ceremonies 
were  prescribed,  sacriliccs  M'ere  performed.  A  revenue  now  was  neces- 
eary.  All  therefore  who  would  consult  the  oracle  henceforward,  must 
come  with  offerings  in  their  hands.  The  reputation  of  the  place  no 
longer  then  depended  simply  on  the  superstition  of  the  people :  the 
interest  of  the  priests  became  its  guardian.  Hence,  according  to  pro- 
bable 
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Dibscrt.  bahle  conjecture,  the  change  of  divinities  suijposed  to  preside  at  Delphi. 

deDclobes,     -^'^^  profits  produced  by  the  proplictical  abihties  of  the  goddess  Earth 

par  M.  bcfrinnin"'  to  fail,  it  was  asserted  that  the  u'od  Neptune  was  associated 

llardion.  .  ,    .       °       ,  r         ^  ■ 

with  lier  in  the  oracle.     After  this  the  "oddess  Themis  was  said  to  have 

Pausan.  1.10.  ... 

c. .5.  ■  succeeded  Iier  mother  Eartii  in  tlie  inheritance.     Still  new  incentives 

Eumen  init  *°  public  credulity  and  curiosity  became  necessary.  If  the  attempt  to 
sift  fact  frorj  fable  may  in  any  case  be  indulged  to  the  historian,  the 
hymn  to  Apollo,  transmitted  to  us  as  the  composition  of  Homer,  seems 
to  ofier  so  probable  an  account  of  the  next  and  final  change  in  the 
property  of  this  celebrated  place,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  introduce 
it  here. 

Apollo  was  a  deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  ilands  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  hitherto  of  little  fame  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  when  a 
vessel  from  GnossuS  in  Crete  came  to  the  port  of  Crissa ;  and  the  crew 
landing,  proceeded  immediately  up  the  neighboring  mountain  Parnassus 
to  Delphi.  Presently  a  wonderful  story  was  circulated,  '  That  this 
'  vessel,  being  bound  to  Pylus  on  the  coast  of  Rlessenia,  had  been 
*  forced  by  a  preternatural  power  beyond  that  port;  and,  while 
'  the  astonished  crew  were  perfectly  passive,  had  been  conducted 
'  with  surjirizing  exactness  and  expedition  to  Crissa :  that  a 
'  dolphin  of  uncommon  magnitude  had  accompanied  the  vessel,  appa- 
'  parently  with  authority,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Crissa,  discovered 
'  himself  to  the  crew  to  be  the  great  and  beneficent  god  Apollo; 
'  ordering  them  at  the  .same  time  to  follow  him  to  Delphi,  where  they 
'  should  become  his  ministers.'  The  project  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tation. Sacrifices  and  petitions  to  Themis  and  Neptune  had  plainly 
for  some  time  been  wrong  :  Apollo  was  now  the  presiding  power  of  the 
place;  and  under  this  god,  through  the  skill  of  his  new  ministers  (for 
Crete,  as  we  have  seen,  was  earlier  civilized,  and  had  probably  more 
intercourse  with  Egypt  than  the  rest  of  Greece)  the  oracle  recovered 
and  increased  its  reputation.  Delphi,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
really  near  the  center  of  Greece,  was  reported  to  be  the  center  of  the 
world  ;  miracles  were  invented  to  prove  so  important  a  circumstance, 
and    Navel  of  the   Earth  was   among  the   titles  which  it  acquired  '. 

'  Strabo,  1.  p.  p.  4iy.     Mr.  Bryant  lias  accounted  for  this  title  ingeniously,  and  perhaps 
justly,  in  his  Analysis  of  Auticnt  Mythology,  vol.  1.  p.  •iiO. 

Perhaps 
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Pei'haps  at  this  time  the  Pytliian  games  hhd  tlicir  origin   iu  the  prize 
offered  for  a  hvmn  iu  honor  ot"  Apollo,  to  be  performed  by  the  voice 
Accompanied   by  th.e  cithara.     1  lie  first  victor,   Pausanias  informs  us,  Pansan. l.io. 
was  a  Cretan.     It  was  not  till  some  ages  after  that  athletic  exercises 
were  introduced,  iu  imitation  of  the  Olympian. 

Del|)lii,  however,  prospering  through  its  oracle,  became  early  a  con- 
siderable town.  Situate  as  it  was  among  barren  mountain -crags,  the 
lich  vale  of  Crissa  was  at  hand  for  its  supply ;  the  Boeotian  plain  was  Wheeler's 
not  far  distant,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  was  a  great  additional  Greece^ 
convenience.  Before  Homer's  time,  if  we  may  credit  the  hymn  to  ^•^-  P-3i6. 
Apollo,  the  temple  of  tluit  deity  was  built  of  stone,  Mith  some  magnifi- 
cence. But  the  Dorian  conquest  seems  to  have  been  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  princij>allyspred  its  fame  and  inlarged  its  influence; 
which  quickly  so  extended,  that  nothing  of  moment  within  Greece 
was  undertaken  by  states,  or  even  by  private  persons  who  could  afford 
the  expence,  without  fivst  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  particularly 
in  circumstances  of  doubt,  anxietj^,  and  distress,  Delphi  was  the  refuge, 
A  present  upon  these  occasions  was  always  necessary ;  and  princes  and 
opulent  persons  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  deity  by  offer- 
ings of  great  value.  Afterward  vanity  came  in  aid  to  superstition  in 
bringing  riches  to  the  temple.  The  names  of  those  who  made  consi- 
derable presents  were  always  registered;  and  when  statues,  tripods,  or 
other  ornaments  of  valuable  materials  or  elegant  workmanship  Mere 
given,  they  were  publicly  exhibited  in  honor  of  the  donor. 

But  the  wealth  and  growing  estimation  of  Delphi  had  also  another 
source  of  which  information  remains  only  so  far  as  to  assure  us  of  the 
fact,  with  far  less  explanation  of  circumstances  than  for  its  importance 
might  be  desired.  In  the  general  insecurity  of  property  in  the  early 
ages,  and  especially  in  Greece,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  convert  all 
that  could  be  spared  from  immediate  use  into  that  which  might  most 
easily  be  removed  from  approaching  danger.  By  a  compact  understood 
among  men,  with  this  view,  the  precious  metals  appear  to  have  obtained 
their  early  estimation.  Gold  then  and  silver  having  accpiirerl  their 
certain  value  as  signs  of  wealtli,  a  deposit  secure  against  the  dangers 
continually  thrcateniug,  not  individuals   only,   but  every  town   and 

state 
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stale  ill  Greece,  would  be  the  next  ol)jCct  of  the  wealthy.  Such  security 
ofleied  nowhere  in  equal  amount  as  in  those  temples  ^vhich  belonged 
not  to  any  single  state,  but  were  respected  by  the  common  religion  of 
the  nation.  The  priesthood,  not  likely  to  refuse  the  charge,  would 
have  a  large  interest  in  acquiring  the  reputation  of  fidelity  to  it.  Thus 
Delphi  appears  to  have  become  the  great  bank  of  («reece,  perhaps  before 
Homer,  in  whose  time  its  riches  seem  to  have  been  already  proverbial. 
Such  then  was  found  the  value  of  this  institution,  that  M'hen  the  Dorian 
conquest  drove  so  large  a  part  of  the  Greek  nation  into  exile,  the  fugi- 
tives, who  acquired  new  settlements  in  Asia,  established  there  their 
own  national  bank,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  their  former  country, 
recommending  it  to  the  protection  of  the  same  divinity  :  the  temple  of 

llcrod.  1. 5.    Apollo  at  Branchidie  became  the  great  depository  of  the  wealth  of 

c.  35.  Ionia. 

Of  the   management  of  the  prophetical  business  of  Delphi    some 
information  remains,    bearing  the   appearance   of  authenticity.     The 

Diod.  Sic.      Pythoness  was    chosen    from    among    mountain-cottagers,    the  most 

1.  J6'.  1-.  ce.  vmaccjuainted  with  mankind  that  could  be  found.-  It  was  always 
required  that  she  should  be  a  virgin,  and  originally  she  was 
taken  very  young.  The  purity  of  virgin  innocence,  to  which  the 
Greeks  always  attached  an  idea  of  mysterious  sanctity,  made  a  girl 
most  fit,  in  vulgar  opinion,  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  god;  and 
ignorance,  v>hich  evinced  purity  of  mind,  was  at  the  same  time  very 
commodious  for  the  purposes  of  the  priests.     Once  appointed  she  was 

Ibid.  never  to  quit   the   temple.     Rut  unfortunately  it  happened  that  one 

Pythoness  made  her  escape:  her  singular  beauty  inamored  a  young 
Thessulian,  who  succeeded  in  the  hazardous  attempt  to  carry  her  off 
It  was  afterv.'ard  decreed  that  no  Pythoness  should  be  appointed  under 
fifty  years  of  age ;  but  that  in  simplicity  she  should  siill  be  the  nearest 
possible  to  a  child  ;  and  that  even  the  dress  appropriated  to  girls  should 
be  preserved  to  her.  The  office  of  Pythoness  appears  not  to  have  been 
desirable.  Either  the  emanation  from  the  cavern,  or  some  art  of  the 
managers,  threw  her  into  real  convulsions.  Priests,  iutilled  prophets, 
led  her  to  the  sacred  tripod,  force  being  often  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  held  her  on  it  till  her  frenzy  rose  to  whatever  pitch  was  in  their 
5  judgement 
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judgement  most  fit  for  the  occasion.     To  secure  themselves  was  not 
difficult;  because  those  noxious  vapors,  which  have  been  observed  in 
caverns,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  so  much  specifically  heavier 
than  the  wholesome  air,  that  they  never  rise  above  a  certain  height  *.    But 
Pythonesses  are  said  to  have  expired  almost  immediately  after  quitting  the  Plutarch. 
tripod,  and  even  on  the  tripod.    The  broken  accents,  which  the  wretch  Orac. 
uttered  in  her  agony,  were  collected  and  arranged  by  the  prophets,  and  p!''^^"*, 
then  promulgated,  till  a  late  period  always  in  verse,  as  the  answer  of  the  v.  116. 
god.     There  were  however  a  few  days  only  in  the  year  on  which  the  „  ^jA     " 
god  might  be  interrogated ;  and  those  variable  within  the  power  of  the 
priests.    Previous  sacrifices  were  moreover  necessary,  and  if  the  victims 
were   not  favorable  the  Pythoness  would  in  vain  solicit  inspiration. 
Thus  the  priests  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  deny  answers,  to  delay 
answers,  or  to  give  answers  direct,  dubious,  or  unintelligible,  as  they 
judged  most  advantageous  for  the  credit  of  the  oracle.     With  frequent 
opportunities  therefore  of  arrogating  the  merit  of  true  prophecy,  the 
oracle  generally  avoided  the  risk  of  being  convicted  of  false  j  tho  such 
misfortune  happened  to  many  oracles  less  ably  conducted,  to  the  no 
small  advantage  of  Delphi;  which  thence  acquired  the  reputation,  Strab.  1.9. 
delivered  to  us  in  words  not  advantageous  to  the  general  character  of  ^'  ^^^' 
those  fixed  seats  of  prophecy,  of  being  the  least  fallacious  of  all  oracles. 
But  if  princes  or  great  men  applied  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  sanction 
of  the  god  to  any  undertaking,  they  seldom  failed  to  receive  it  in  direct 
terms,  provided  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  for  truth  was  not  liable  to 
immediate  danger  from  the  event, 

•  5ee  Bergman's  Physical  and  Chemical  EsBays,  in  Cullen's  translation,  v.  I.  p.  83. 
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SECTION     III. 
Of  the  Origin  and  Constitution  of  tlie  Council  of  Amphictyons: 

When  the  Delphian  sanctuary  had  acquired  that  extensive  importance 
which  resulted  from  the  circumstances  just  related,  and  the  wealth 
accumulated  there  offered  so  tempting  a  prey  to  the  unscrupulous 
amono-  the  leaders  of  the  numerous  states  around,  composed  intirely 
of  a  military  people,  it  was  little  fit  that  the  charge  should  be  trusted 
wholly  to  the  Delphian  citizens,  or  even  to  the  united  government  of 
the  Phocian  people.  What  indeed  that  government  was  in  early  times, 
we  have  no  information.  When  it  first  becomes  known  to  us,  the 
Phocians  Mere  divided  into  no  less  than  two  and  twenty  village  states', 
nearly  independent.  But  among  the  dark  confusion  and  fanciful 
falsehood  of  antient  tradition,  we  have  seen  large  assurance  that  ths 
Ch.i.  sec  4.  people  inhabiting  to  the  northward  of  mount  (Eta,  and  along  the  coast 
of  this  Hist,  of  the  iEgean  sea  eastward  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  were,  in  early  times, 
more  jnlightened  than  the  southern  Greeks:  who  in  after-ages  acknow- 
leo-ed  obligation  to  instructors  from  that  country,  in  religion,  morality, 
legislation,  and  their  vehicles  music  and  poetry.  We  may  gather  also 
that  the  numerous  barbarians  of  the  extensive  inland  countr}^  continu- 
ally harrassing  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  drove  some 
to  seek  securer  settlements  elsewhere;  and  by  preventing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  reduced  the  rest  to  become  barbarians  like 
themselves.  Greece  possessed  advantageous  barriers  against  these 
evils,  in  its  several  ranges  of  almost  impassable  mountains,  stretching 
across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  The  southern  parts,  therefore,  with 
the  ifands,  afforded  refuge  for  those  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast, 
Avho  had  means  of  transporting  themselves,  and  effects  to  subsist  on  ; 
and  Thrace  thus  shared  with  Egypt  and  Phenicia  in  the  honor  of 
civilizing  Greece.  Thessaly,  however,  bordering  on  the  barbarian 
hords,  and  by  the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  singularly  tempting  invasion, 
was  in  elder  times  peculiarly  subject  to  revolutions.  Yet,  among  the 
2  uncertain 
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tincertain  and  romantic  traditions  remaining  to  us  concerning  Thessaly 

also,  there  appears  good  foundation  for  l^elief  that  it  was,  at  a  very 

early  period,   governed  by  princes  more  powerful  and  more  informed 

than  their  cotemporaries  of  southern  Greece.     Among  these  the  name 

of  Deucalion  is  famous.     Cut  whatever  truth  or  whatever  error  of 

tradition  may   have   mixed    that   name  with  the  circumstances  of  a 

deluge,  and  whether  ;the  deluge  was  that  which  destroyed  the  wliole  Ch.  l.  ser.  s. 

world,  or  one  which  wasted  only  a  part  of  Greece,  there  seems  no  reason 

to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  king  of  Thessaly  of  the  name,  a  principal 

potentate  of  his  time.     The  dominions  of  that  prince  are  said,  on  his 

death,  to  have  been  divided  between  his  sons  ;  the  country  northward 

of  the  pass  of  Thermopylas  forming  a  kingdom  under  Hellen,  and  the 

country  southward  another,  under  Amphictyon,  who  afterward  added 

to  it  the  province  of  Attica.     Both  these  princes  were  of  great  fame, 

but  very  uncertain  history.     From  Hellen  is  said  to  have  originated 

the  name  Hellenes,  the  general  denomination  by  which  the  Greeks  of 

after-ages  designated  themselves.     To  Amphictyon  is  attributed  the 

institution  of  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  which,  defective  and  obscure 

as  remaining  accounts  of  it  aie,  will  demand  some  attention". 

Ages  before  letters  began  to  record  the  transactions  of  tlie  Greeks, 
a  regular  establishment  had  been  made  of  an  assembly  of  dq)uties  from 
the  provinces  northward  and  southward  of  mount  (Eta,  to  consult  on 
the  common  interests  of  their  constituents,     Tlicir  ordinary  place  of 

'  In  Homer's  time  no  common  name  for  means   evidently  to  include  the  whole   of 

all  the  Greelcs  had  obtained  general  acccp-  Greece.     The  appellation  Danaoi  appears 

tation.     In   the  want  of  such  we   find  him  to  mark  the  southern  (jreeks  only,  or  how- 

evidently  at  a  loss.     But  in  the  37lh  line  of  ever  chiefly.     Strabo  tells  us  (2),  that  Argos 

his  catalogue,  he  plainly  means  to  include  was  antiently  a  name  including  all  Pelopon- 

the    whiAe   nation    under    the    two    names  nesus;  that  the   epithet    Achaic,    used    by 

pAN'iizLLENES  and  AciiAioi :   tlie   former  Homer,    was    derived     from     the    Phthiot 

seemingly  intended  for  the  northern  Greeks,  Achaians,    who    came    into    the   peninsula 

the  latter  for  the  southern.     Thus  also   in  with  Pelops,  and  settled  in  Laconia ;  and  that 

the    Odyssey   he    apparently    intends    the  Danai  was  a  name  which  the  Peloponnesian 

northern   division   of   the    country   by  the  Pelasgians    received    from     the    F.gyptian 

name  Hellas,   and   the  southern  by  the  Danaiis. 
name  Ancos  (1),  where  under  the  two  he 

(1)  Oil^w.  1.1.  T.  344.  1.4.   V.720.  &  816.  &.  1.  15.  v.80.         (V!)  1.7.  p.  305.  1.8.  p.  371. 

u  a  jneeting" 
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meeting  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopus,  at  that  pass  of  Thermopyia;  afterward  so  famous. 
These  deputies  bore   the  title  of  Amphictyons,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Strab.  1.  g.      founder  of  the  institution  '.     Strabo  attributes  the  regulations  which 
^■***'*  became  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  this  assembly  to  Acrisius  king 

of  Argos,  grandfather  of  the  hero  Perseus,  rejecting,  as  of  no  authority, 
all  accounts  of  the  assembly  before  the  age  of  that  prince.  The  con- 
jectures of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  with  which,  however,  the 
geographer  shows  himself  everywhere  little  satisfied,  placed  Amphic- 
Xewton's       ^yo^  ^  century  and  a  half  earlier  than  Acrisius.     Sir  Isaac   Newton 

Chron.  p.  12      •'  ''  i  i         i  i      rr-     ■ 

&  14.  &  17     supposed  them  cotemporary,  and  about  a  century  older  than  the  Trojan 
^■*^"  war.     If  we  admit  the  English  philosopher's  chronology,  the  suppo- 

sition of  a  league  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  northern  with 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  the  southern  paft  of  Greece,  will  carry  no 
apparent  improbability,  nor  does  it  seem  easy  other«'ise  to  account  for 
the  interference  of  a  king  of  Argos,  unmentioned  by  any  tradition  as  a 
conqueror,  in  the  regulation  of  an  assembly  of  states  at  Thcrmopylje  '. 
That  a  connection  and  a  beneficial  connection  was  formed,  and 
that,  by  some  means,  the  kings  of  Argos  obtained  a  superiority, 
is  amply  indicated  by  Homer,  in  the  ready  acquiescence  which 
he  ascribes  to  all  the  Grecian  chiefs,  as  far  as  the  utmost  bounds  of 
Thessaly,  under  the  authority  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  acknowlcgement 
of  it  even  by  the  proud  and  powerful  Achilles.  Nevertheless  from 
Homer  we  have  no  mention  of  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Possibly 
and  even  probably  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Pelopid  princes 
to  repress  its  poM-er,  which  had  been  favored  by  the  Perseid  line,  whom 
they  had  expelled ;  and  so,  in  Homer's  time,   it  may  have  been  insig- 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  Ihe  most  re-  »  Sir  Isaac  Newtou,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 

ceived  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  anti-  bability,  not  resting  on  positire  autliority, 

ijuarians  among  the  antients,  that  the  Am-  supposes  Amphictyon    to    have    been   the ' 

phictyonic    council    had     its    name    from  founder  of  the   assembly  at  Tlicrmopyla-, 

Amphictyon  son  of  Deucalion,  tho  the  ob-  and   Acrisius  of  that  at  Delphi.     But  we 

vious  application  of  tlje  word,  with  a  very  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  observe 

small  alteration,  'A/x^ixTiu»,  as  a  description  ground  for  assigning  to  the  Delphic  assem- 

mstcad   of  an  arlntrary  appellation  of  the  bly,  or  more  properly  the  Delphic  session 

persons  who   composed  the  assembly,   led  of  the  Amphictyons,  a  much  later  origin, 

some   to    suppose  that  this    was    the  true  , 
flame.     See  Paosan.  b.  10.  c.  8. 

nificant 
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ulficant  and  obsciire.  But  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  piotluced 
in  Peloponnesus  by  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  and  the  equality 
asserted  by  the  several  princes  who  obtained  settlements  there,  the 
power  or  influence  which  the  Pelopid  princes,  and  especially  Aga- 
memnon, had  held  among  the  northern  provinces,  fell  immediately; 
and  the  principal  sway  in  the  assembly,  and  the  principal  interest  in 
supporting  it,  reverted  again  to  Thessaly. 

The  constitution  of  this  famous  assembly,  obscure  in  its  origin 
through  extreme  antiquity,  is  not  accurately  known  to  us  even  in 
those  ages  from  which  we  might  expect  accurate  information.  We 
find,  however,  that  every  state  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  sent 
at  least  one  representative,  who  bore  the  title  of  Pylagore  '°.  Each 
member  had  an  equal  vote  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  council  was  exerted;  and  no  Amphictyon  derived  any  legal 
privilege  or  authority  from  the  rank  or  estimation  which  his  constituents 
held  among  the  Grecian  states,  but  all  were  properly  peers.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  solemn  sacrifices  to  Ceres.  Afterward  an  additional 
representative  was  sent  by  every  state,  with  the  different  title  of  Hierora- 
mnemon,  indicating  that  his  otilice  Avas  more  particularly  to  superintend 
all  concerns  of  leligion.  The  form  of  the  Amphict^'onic  oath  has  been 
preserved  to  us  ;  not  that  of  the  earliest  times,  but  probably  not  very 
different  in  tenor.  It  ran  thus  :  '  I  swear  that  I  will  never  subvert  any 
'  Amphictyonic  city :  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  their  water,  ^schin. 
'  cither  in  war  or  peace.     If  any  such  outrages  be  attempted,   I  will  ie«at. 

*  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  destroy  those  cities  which  are 
'  guilty  of  such  attempt.  If  any  devastations  be  committed  in  the 
'  territory  of  the  god,  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence,  or  enter- 

*  tain  any  design  against  the  temple,  I  will  use  my  hands,  my  feet,  my 

*  whole  force,  to  bring  the  offending  party  to  condign  punishment.' 

'"    What  remains  from  antient  authors  sequel  of  this  histor}'  occasion  will  occur  to 

upon  the  subject  has  been  largely  collected  notice  the  connection  of  the  Amphictyonic 

by  Dean  Prideaux,   in  his  Treatise  on  the  council  with  the  political  interests  of  the 

Oxford  marbles,  and  Dr.  Leland,  in  the  pre-  country,  as  they  arise;  whence  illustration, 

liminary  Discourse  to  his  Iliitory  of  Philip  still  imperfect,  yet  perhaps  the  best  to  be 

king  of  Macedonia,   has    added    what  has  obtained,  may  result, 
been  imagined  by  modern  writers.     In  tlie 

An 
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An  awful  imprecation  was  subjoined;  '  If  any  shall  violate  any  part  of 
'  this  solemn  insjagemcnt,  whether  city,  private  person,  or  nation,  may 

*  such  violators  be  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana, 
'  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Provident.  Maj-  their  land  never  produce 
'  its  fruits :  May  their  women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
'  nature  with  the  parents,  but  offspring  uimatural  and  monstrous r 
'  May  they  be  forever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controversies,  and 
'  in  all  civil  transactions  ;  and  may  their  families,  and  their  whole  race, 
'  be  utterly  destroyed  :  May  they  never  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
'  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva  the  Provident,  but  may  all  their 

*  sacred  rites  be  forever  rejected.'  The  first  part  of  this  oath  is  pointed 
to  vhat  was  really  the  most  important  business  of  the  assembly,  and 
■which  seems  to  have  been  with  great  wisdom  and  humanity  proposed  as 
the  principal  end  of  the  institution,  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
kind  of  law  of  nations  among  the  Greeks,  tliat  might  check  the  violence 
of  war  among  themsehcs,  and  finally  prevent  those  horrors,  that  extre- 
mity of  misery,  which  the  barbarity  of  elder  times  usually  made  the  lot 
of  the  vanquished.  The  view  of  the  founders  seems  evidently  to  have 
gone  farther;  to  bring  all  disputes  between  Amphictyonic  states  before 
this  tribunal,  and  totally  to  stop  war  among  them,  or  to  punish  it  as 
private  war  and  rebellion  ".  To  this  however,  after  the  return  of  the 
Hcraclcids,  amid  the  jealous  claims  of  every  Grecian  city  to  absolute 
independency,  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  never  equal.  Revolutions 
in  early  times  reduced  it  to  obscurity.  Afterward  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  the  Delphian  treasure  were  committed  to  its  superintendency, 
whence  no  small  additional  importance  accrued  to  it.  Nevertheless 
the  members  seem  wisely  to  have  avoided  the  attempt  to  exert  an 
authority  which  they  wanted  power  effectually  to  support.  Contests 
between  states  were,  however,  alv.ays  esteemed  proper  objects  of  its 
jurisdiction:  but  the  superintendency  of  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
iiatitm  was  more  particularly  its  oifice.  Its  authority  to  fine  any 
Amphiclyouic  state,  and,  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  injunctions, 
even  to  levy  forces,  and  to  make  war  on  the  disobedient,  were  allowed, 

jroAitj  11711.     Slrub.  1,1).  p.  420, 

Of 
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Of  disputes  between  private  persons  it  never  condescended  to  take 
connisance.  Its  proceedings  were  generally  conducted  with  prudence 
and  dignity;  and  its  decrees,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  of  power, 
were  highly  respected. 


SECTION    IV. 

Early  Dissentions  of  the  Heracleid  Prmces.  Unsettled  State  of 
Pelopofinesus.  Origin  of  the  Grecian  Games.  Institution  of  the 
Oli/mpian  Festival  by  Iphitus  King  of  Elis, 

The  Return  of  the  Heracleids,  as  the  Dorian  conquest  is 
commonly  termed  by  Grecian  writers,  produced  a  revolution  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus so  complete  that,  except  in  the  rugged  province  of  Arcadia, 
nothing  remained  unaltered.  The  Argian  princes  of  the  family  of 
Pelops  had  acquired  such  superior  poAver,  and  a  legal  pretfminence 
which  they  claimed,  in  •whatever  way  acquired,  was  so  generally 
admitted,  that  under  them  one  government  in  some  degree  pervaded, 
not  the  peninsula  only,  but  all  Greece:  the  administration  of  law 
gained  consistency,  civility  advanced,  and  arts  began  to  show  them- 
selves. But  the  Dorian  conquest  reduced  Peloponnesus  to  that  ruder 
state  in  which  the  new  lords  of  the  country  had  lived  among  their 
native  mountains:  arts  and  civility  fled  with  the  old  inhabitants  to 
florish  in  another  soil.  The  first  care  of  the  conquering  chiefs  was  to 
secure  their  acquisitions  against  any  attempts  of  the  former  possessors  : 
their  next  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  any  one  among  themselves 
from  acquiring  that  superiority  over  the  rest,  which  alone  could  insure 
the  quiet  of  all.  In  the  -sery  partition  of  the  country  a  cause  of  future 
discord  arose.  Aristodemus  died:  his  followers,  to  M'hom  Laconiawas  Pausan.  1.4. 
allotted,  thought  they  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  fairer  portion  of  licradot. 
Messenia;  a  less  mountainous  and  more  generally  fruitful  country,  1- 5.  c.  3?. 
of  which  they  were  deprived,  as  they  supposed,  only  through  the  ina- 
bility of  their  infant  sovereins,  sons  of  their  deceased  leader,  to  assert 

their 
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their  rights.  The  bouiularies  also  of  the  several  allotments  were,  is 
the  haste  of  divi.sion,  not  cverywlierc  accurately  ascertained;  and  earlv 
disputes  al)out  these  led  to  hostilities.  M'ilhiu  the  several  governments 
moreover,  for  manj^  years  after  so  violent  a  revolution,  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  would  often  call  for  the  strong  arm  of  power  to  repress 
outrage  and  inforce  order.  A^iolence  would  arise  sometimes  on  the 
part  of  the  princes;  and  a  conquering  people,  rude,  but  highspirited, 
was  little  disposed  to  admit  patiently  any  exertion  of  authority  not 
perfectly  warranted  by  established  custom.  Thu.s,  in  every  state, 
internal  dissentions  were  seldom  interrupted  but  by  external  war;  and 
any  long  intermission  of  this  the  situation  of  Arcadia  sufliced  to  pre- 
vent: sheltered  by  their  mountains  in  their  property  and  their  freedom, 
the  Arcadians,  bordering  upon  all,  were  the  natural  enemies  of  ali. 
Peloponnesus  thus  was  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism 
like  that  in  which  it  had  existed  before  Pelops  and  Hercules. 

From  ver}'  early  times  it  had  been  customary  among  the  Greeks  to 
hold  numerous  meetings  for  purposes  of  festivity  and  social  amuse- 
ment. A  foot-race,  a  M'restling  match,  or  some  other  rude  trial  of 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  formed  originally  the  principal  entertain- 
ment ;  so  far  only  perhaps  more  respectable  in  its  kind  than  our  country 
M'akes,  as  it  had  more  immediate  reference  to  that  almost  ceaseless 
warfaie  which  prevailed  in  elder  Greece.  It  was  probably  the  connec- 
tion of  these  G.\mes  with  the  Avarlike  character,  that  occasioned  their 
introduction  at  funerals  in  honor  of  the  dead;  a  custom  M'hich,  we 
learn  from  Homer,  was  in  liis  time  antient.  But  all  the  violence  of 
the  early  ages  was  unable  to  repress  that  elegance  of  imagination  which 
seems  congenial  to  Greece.  Very  antiently  a  contention  for  a  prize 
in  poetry  and  music  was  a  favorite  entertainment  of  the  Grecian 
people;  and  when  connected,  as  it  often  was,  with  some  ceremony  of 
religion,  drew  together  large  assemblieji  of  both  sexes  '*.  A  fe6ti\  al  of 
thia  kind  in  the  little  iland  of  Delos,  at  which  Homer  assisted,  brought 

**  — — —  'ix^tx'nvnf  'iwocij  iy»pifi»»T*» 

Ot  ii  fft  wty^a^iri  it  ho]  ifp^tiifAt/  k»i  eittni 

Hymn.  »4  ApoJl.  ap,  Tbucyd,  ),  3,  c,  JO*, 

ft  numerous 
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a  numerous  concoiiise  from  different  parts  by  sea;  and  Hesiod  informs  llcsiod. 
lis  of  a  splendid  meeting  for  the  celebration  of  various  games  at  Chalcis  j  2.  v.272. 
in  Euboca,  where  himself  obtained  the  prize  for  poetry  and  song.    The 
contest  in  music  and  poetry  seems  early  to  have  been  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Apollo.     When  this  was  carried  from  the 
iiands   of  the  .Egean  to    Delphi,  a  prize  for  poetry  Mas  instituted  ; 
whence  arose  the  Pythian  games.     But  it  appears  from  Homer  that  Odyss.  1.  s. 
Games,  in  which  athletic  exercises  and  music  and  dancing  were  alter- 
nately introduced,  made  a  common  amusement  of  the  courts  of  princes ; 
and  before  his  time  the  manner  of  conducting  them  was  so  far  reduced 
to  a  system,  that  public  judges  of  the  games  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  Odyss.  1.8, 
of  established  magistrate.     The  Games,  thus  improved,  greatly  resem-  ^'  ^  ' 
bled  the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  the  ages  of  chivalry.     I\Ien  of  high 
lank  only  presimied  to  ingage  in  them ;  but  a  large  concourse  of  all 
orders  attended  as  spectators :  and  to  keep  regularity  among  these  Aras 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  office  of  the  judges.     But  the  most  solemn 
meetings,  and  which  drew  together  people  of  distinguished  rank  and 
character,  often  from  distant  parts,  were  at  the  funerals  of  eminent  men. 
The  j)aramount  sovereins  of  Peloponnesus  did  not  disdain  to  attend 
these'';  Avhich  were  celebrated  with  every  circumstance  of  magnifi- 
cence and  splendor  that  the  age  could  affortl.    The  funeral  of  Patroclus, 
described  in  the  Iliad,  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  m  hat  the  '1 

poet  could  imagine  in  its  kind  most  complete.  The  games,  in  Nvhich 
])iizcs  were  there  contended  for,  were  the  chariot-race,  the  foot-race, 
boxing,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit  and  the  javelin,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  and  fencing  with  the  spear.  And  in  times  when  none  could 
be  rich  or  powerful  but  the  strong  and  active,  expert  at  martial  exer-  iii.,j_  i,  33. 

cises,  all  those  trials  of  skill  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  cquallv  '^■- 1>"34. 
1  •  f  *i      1  •    1      .  1       •  n  ,  .         Odyss.  1.8. 

becomujg  men  ot  the  highest  rank;  tho  it  may  seem,  from  the  prizes  v.  120 

offered  and  tlic  persons  contending  at  the  fnnerai  of  Patroclus,  the  ^^.f  3."  ^ 

poet  himself  saw,  in  the  game  of  the  ca^stus,  some  incongruity  with 

exalted  characters. 

"  Agamemnon  speaks  of  having  frequciUly  attended  sucli  meetings: 

'l-lSri  fttn  'ao>.(uy  ra.<pu  cii^fui  a,t\£ihit<7a 
Hfuur,  Its  kiu  mar ,  u7rcilf)&ijj,nou  ^airtKviof, 
Zunntldi  T(  tUi,  xaJ   t3-;»7i':oirai  a-O^a. — Odyss.   1.  C4.   v.  87. 
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Traditions  are  preserved  of  Games  celebrated  in  Eleia,  upon  several 
great  occasions,  in  very  earl}'  limes,  with  more  than  ordinarj-  pomp,  by 
assemblies  of  chiefs  from  different  parts  of  Greece.  Homer  mentions 
such  at  Elis  under  king  Augeas,  cotemporary  Avith  Hercules,  and  grand- 
father of  one  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the  Eleian  troops  in  the 
Trojan  -war;  and  again  at  Buprasium  in  Eleia,  for  the  funeral  of 
Amarynceus,  while  Nestor  was  yet  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  But  it  does 
not  at  all  appear  from  Homer  that  in  his  time,  or  ever  before  him,  any 
periodical  festival  was  estalilished  like  that  Mhich  afterward  became  so 
famous,  under  the  title  of  the  Olympiad  or  the  Olympian  Contest,  or, 
as  our  writers,  translating  the  Latin  phrase,  have  commonly  termed  it, 
the  Olympian  Games.  On  the  contrary,  every  mention  of  such  games, 
in  his  extant  works,  shows  them  to  have  been  only  occasional  solem- 
nities ;  and  Strabo  has  remarked  that  they  were  distinguished  by  a 
characteristical  difference  from  the  Olympian.  In  these  the  honor 
derived  from  receiving  publicly  a  croM-n  or  chaplet,  formed  of  a  branch 
of  oleaster  '''•,  was  the  only  reward  of  the  victor  :  but  in  Homer's  games 
the  prizes  were  not  meerly  honorary,  but  intrinsically  valuable;  and 
the  value  was  often  very  considerable.  After  Homer's  age,  through 
the  long  troubles  insuing  from  tlie  Dorian  conquest,  and  the  great 
change  made  in  the  population  of  the  country,  the  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Peloponncsians  were  so  altered  ando\  erthrov.n,  tliat  even 
memory  of  the  antient  games  was  nearly  lost. 

In  this  season  of  turbulence  and  returning  barbarism,  Iphitus,  a 
descendant,  probably  grandson  of  Oxylus  (tho  so  deficient  were  the 
means  of  transmitting  information  to  posterity,  that  we  have  no 
assurance  even  of  his  father's  name)  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Elis. 
This  prince  was  of  a  genius  that  might  have  produced  a  more  brilliant 
character  in  a  more  inlightened  age,  but  which  was  perhaps  more 
beneficial  to  mankind  in  the  rough  times  in  which  he  lived.  Active 
and  enterprizing,  but  not  by  inclination  a  warrior,  he  was  anxious  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  disorderly  situation  of  his  country,  and  to  restore 
that  more  improved  state  of  tilings  which,  by  the  accounts  of  antient 
people,  once  had  being  there,  but  now  was  only  to  be  found  beyond  tlie 


'♦  KoTi»et/  r«?**6».    Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  586. 
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bounds  of  Peloponnesus.     Among  all  the  violences  of  domestic  feuds 

and  forein  wars,  superstition  still  maintained  its  dominion  undiminished 

over  the  minds  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians:  the  oracle  of  Delphi 

v  as  held   in  no  less  reverence  by  them  than  by  their  forefiithers  among 

the  woods  and  crags  of  Parnassus.     To  that  oracle,   therefore,  Iphitus 

looked  for  support  in  the  project  which  he  meditated.    lie  sent  a  solemn 

embassy  to  Delphi  to  supplicate  information  from  tlie  deity  of  the 

place,   '  How  the  anger  of  the  gods,  which  threatened  total  destruction 

'  to  Peloponnesus  through  endless  hostilities  among  its  people,  might 

'  be  averted?'     He  received  for  answer,  what  himself,  as  a  judicious  West  on  the 

critic  has  observed,  had  probably  suggested,   'That  the  Olympic  fes-  ^':^™Pic 

1      f-        1  1  p    1  Games. 

'  tival  must  be  restored  :  for  the  neglect  of  that  solemnity  had  brought 

'  on  tlie  Greeks  the  indignation  of  the  god  Jupiter,  to  whom  it  was 
'  dedicated,  and  of  the  hero  Hercules,  by  vhom  it  had  been  instituted  : 
'  and  that  a  cessation  of  arms  must  therefore  immediately  be  proclaimed 
'  for  all  cities  desirous  of  partaking  in  it''.'  This  response  of  the  god 
was  promulgated  throughout  Greece;  and  Iphitus,  in  obedience  to  it, 
caused  the  armistice  to  be  proclaimed.  But  the  other  Peloponnesians, 
full  of  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  oracle,  yet  uneasy  at  the 
ascendancy  thus  assumed  by  the  Eleians,  sent  a  common  deputation  to 
Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  divine  mandate 
reported  to  them.  The  Pythoness,  however,  seldom  averse  to  authorize 
the  schemes  of  kings  and  legislators,  adhered  to  her  former  answer  ; 
and  commanded  the  Peloponnesians  '  to  submit  to  the  directions  and 
'  authority  of  the  Eleians,  in  ordering  and  establishing  the  antient  laws 
'  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.' 

Supported  thus  by  the  oracle,  and  incouraged  by  the  read}'  submis- 
sion of  all  the  Peloponnesians  to  it,  Iphitus  proceeded  to  model  his 
institution.  Jupiter,  the  chief  of  the  gods,  being  now  the  acknowleged 
patron  of  the  plan,  and  the  prince  himself,  under  Apollo,  the  promul- 
gator of  his  will,   it  was  ordained  that  a  festival  should  be  held  at  the 

'^     "  Dissertation  on   the  Olympic  Games,  preserved  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  but 

'  by  Gilliert  West,   Esq.  whose  account  lias  derives    occasional    sujiport    from   Strabo, 

been  here  principally  followed.     It  has  been  Pausanias,  and  other  writers, 
^tlaefly  furnished  by  a  fragment  of  Plilcgon, 

X  2  temple 
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temple  of  Jnpitcr  at  Olympia,  near  the  town  of  Pisa  in  Elcia,  open  to 
the  whole  Greek  nation;  and  that  it  should  be  repeated  at  the  termi- 
nation of  every  fourth  year:  that  this  festival  should  consist  in  solemn 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  in  games  celebrated  to  their 
honor:  and  as  Mars  might  often  prevent,  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  states,  from  partaking  in  the  benefits  with  which  the  gods  would 
reward  those  mIio  properly  shared  in  the  solemnity,  it  was  ordained, 
under  the  same  authority,  that  an  armistice  should  take  place  through- 
out Greece  for  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival, 
and  continue  for  some  time  after  its  conclusion.  For  his  own  people, 
the  Eleians,  Iphitus  procined  an  advantage  never  perhaps  iujoyed,  at 
least  in  equal  extent,  by  any  other  people  upon  earth.  A  tradition 
Strab.  1.  R.  "vvas  Current  that  the  Hcracleids,  on  appointing  Oxylus  at  the  same 
p.  357,  358.  ijij^g  ^Q  ^}^g  throne  of  Elis,  and  to  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Jupiter,  had,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  consecrated  all 
Eleia  to  the  god,  and  denounced  the  severest  curses,  not  only  on  any 
Avho  should  invade  it,  but  also  on  all  who  should  not  defend  it  against 
invaders.  Iphitus  procured  universal  acquiescence  to  the  authority  of 
this  tradition;  and  the  deference  of  the  Grecian  people  toward  it, 
daring  many  ages,  is  not  among  the  least  remarkable  circumstances  of 
Grecian  history.  A  reputation  of  sacrcdness  became  attached  to  the 
whole  Eleian  people  as  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Jupiter,  and  a 
j>oinlcd  difference  in  character  and  pursuits  arose  between  them  and 
the  other  Greeks.  Little  disposed  to  ambition,  and  regardless  even  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  town-life,  their  general  turn  was  wholly  to  rural 
business  and  rural  amusements.  Elsewhere  the  country  Mas  left  t6 
hinds  and  herdmen,  m  ho  m  ere  mostly  slaves :  men  of  property,  for 
security,  as  m'cU  as  for  pursuits  of  ambition  and  pleasure,  resided  in  for- 
Strab.  1.  s.  tified  toM'ns.  But  the  tOMns  of  Eleia,  Elis  itself  the  capital,  remained 
|).358.  unfortified.     In    republican    governments    however    civil    contention 

Polyb. 

Hist.  1.  4.       M'ould  arise  ;  nor  could  the  progress  to  a  connection  of  domestic  party 

p.  .330,  337.    jntcrests  m  ith  forein  interests  be  intircly  obviated,  and  so  on,  sometimes, 

to  forein  wars.     But  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  M'ho  saw  the  liberty  of 

Greece  expire,  they  maintained  still  their  general  character  and  their 

anticnt 
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antieut  pi-iviloges,  whence  llicy  Mere  then  tl)e  weallluest  people  of 
Peloponnesus,  ami  yet  the  liclicst  of  them  mostly  resided  upon  their 
estates,  and  many  without  ever  visitinc"  Elis. 

At  the  Olympian  festival,  as  established  by  Iphitus,  the  foot-race,  Fmsva.  1. 5^. 
disting-uishcd  by  the  name  of  Stadion,  v,as  the  only  game  exhibited: 
whctlier  the  various  other  exercises,  familiar  in 'Homer's  age,  had  fallen 
into  total  oblivion,  or  the  barbarism  and  poverty,  superinduced  by  the 
violent  and  lasting  troubles  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Heracleids, 
forbad  those  of  greater  splendor.  Afterward,  as  the  groM'ing  importance 
of  the  meeting  occasioned  inqiiiry  concerning  what  had  been  practised 
of  old,  or  excited  invention  concerning  what  might  be  advantageously 
added  new,  the  games  were  multiplied.  The  Diaulos,  a  more  compli- 
cated foot-race,  was  added  at  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  ;  Wrestling  and 
the  Pentathlon,  or  game  of  five  exercises,  at  the  eighteenth;  Boxing  at 
the  twenty-third :  the  Chariot-race  was  not  restored  till  the  twenty- 
fifth  ;  of  course  not  till  a  hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
festival:  the  Pancration  and  the  Horse-race  were  added  in  the  thirty- 
third.  Originally  the  sacrifices,  processions,  and  various  religious 
ceremonies  must  have  formed  the  principal  pageantry  of  the  meeting. 
Afterward,  perhaps,  the  games  became  the  greater  inducement  to  the 
prodigious  resort  of  company  to  Olympia;  the  the  religious  ceremonies 
still  continued  to  increase  in  mao-nificence  as  .the  festival  gained 
importance.  The  temple,  'like  that  of  Delphi,  became  an  advantageous 
repository  for  treasure.  A  mart  or  fair  was  a  natural  conseciuence  of  a 
periodical  assembly  of  multitudes  in  one  place;  and  whatever  required 
extensive  publicity,  whatever  was  important  for  all  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  nation  to  know,  would  be  most  readily  communicated 
and  most  solemnly,  by  proclamation  at  the  Olympian  festival.  Hence 
treaties  were  often,  by  mutual  agreement,  proclaimed  at  Olympia  ;  and 
sometimes  columns  were  erected  there,  at  the  joint  expcnce  of  the 
contracting  parties,  with  the  treaties  ingraved.  Thus  the  Olympian 
meeting  in  some  degree  supplied  the  want  of  a  common  capital  for 
the  Greek  nation;  and,  with  a  success  far  beyond  what  the  worthy 
founder's  imagination,  urged  by  his  warmest  wishes,  could  reach,  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  arts,  particularly  of  the  fine  arts,  of 

commerce. 
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commerce,  of  science,  of  civilized  manners,  of  libei*al  sentiments,  and 
of  fiiendly  communication  amono-  all  tiie  Grecian  people. 

Tlic  advantages  and  gratifications  in  \vhich  the  whole  nation  tlius 
became  interested,  and  the  particuhir  benefits  accruing  to  the  Elcians, 
excited  attempts  to  establish  ©r  improve  other  similar  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  Greece.  Three  of  these,  the  Delphian,  Isthmian  and 
Nemean,  tho  they  never  equalled  the  celebrity  and  splendor  of  the 
01ym|)ian,  acquired  considerable  fame  and  importance.  Each  was 
consecrated  to  a  diticneut  deity.  In  the  Delphic,  Apollo  was  honored: 
the  Delphian  people  administered  to  him;  the  Amphictyonic  council 
patronized  the  institution.  Neptune  was  the  deity  of  the  Isthmian 
festival,  which  had  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  near  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  the  god,  overlooking  the  scene  of 
the  solemnity.  The  Corinthian  people  directed.  At  the  Nemean, 
sacred  to  Juno,  tlie  Argians  presided.  These  meetings  were  all  open, 
like  the  Olympian,  in  war  as  in  peace,  to  all  Grecian  people.  They 
Mere  also  all  held  at  intervals  of  four  years,  each  taking  its  year  between 
the  01\  mpian  meetings;  so  that  every  summer  there  was  a  festival 
common  to  the  Greek  nation,  with  an  armistice  inabling  all  who 
desired  to  attend. 


[      159     ] 
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Of  the  Chronolog]]  of  Grecian  lUstorj. 

No  circumstance  of  Grecian  history  has  heen  more  liibored  by  Icarnc-l 
men,  and  yet  none  remains  more  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  than 
its  Chronology.    I  would  most  willingly  have  avoided  all  discussion 
of  a  subject  which  has  already  filled  so  many  volumes,  and  to  only  touch 
upon  which  must  considerably  interrupt  the  tenor  of  a  narration  in  its 
nature  too  much  otherwise  liable  to  interruption.     The  very  names 
indeed    of  Scaliger,    Selden,    Lidyat,    Marsham,    Prideaux,    Pctavius, 
Calvisius,  Pezron,  Usher,  Newton,  Jackson,  and  lastly  the  indefatigable 
Freret,  might  more  than  suffice  to  deter  from  the  attempt  to  throw  *" 
new  light  on  a  matter  which  they  have  successively  handled,  and  on 
which  they  have  so  little  agreed.     Cut  as  history  cannot  hold  together 
without  .some  system  of  chronology,  and  as  the  result  of  my  researches 
will  not  permit  me  to  accept  M'hat  has  of  late  most  obtained,  it  appeared 
an   indispensable   duty  of  the  office   I  have    undertaken,  to  risk  the 
declaration  of  my  opinion,  not  without  some  explanation  of  the  ground 
of  it.     This  indeed  might  have  been  done,  without  interruption  of  the 
history,  by  a  prcliniinary  dissertation :   but  to  be  intelligible  I  nui^t 
then  have  been  more  prolix,    and   much   repetition  would  liave  been 
unavoidable.      The    history   itself  will  now  assist  the   illusLralion   I 
propose  of  its  chronology;  in  which,  however,  far  from  undertaking 
to  make  all  clear  and  huninou.s,  my  aim  will  be  no  more  than  to  assist 
the  reader,  whose  studies  have  not  befen  paiticularly  directed  this  way, 
amid  darkness  and  difficulty,  to  avoid  gross  error,  and  chusc  the  i)cst 
ground  to  rest  upon. 

When  a  nation  is  first  emerging  from  barbarism,  all  views  are 
directed  to  the  future:  transactions  past  are  of  so  little  conserpience, 
that  a  point  whence  accounts  of  time  may  originate  is  not  an  obvious 

Avant, 
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want,  and  the  deficiency  is  beyond  remedy  before  it  is  felt.  It  was 
probably  not  long  before  Ilomcr  that  the  Greeks  began  to  be  attentive 
to  genealogy  ;  for  tlie  poet  is  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  of  his 
heroes,  except  the  royal  fiiinily  of  Troy,  beyond  the  fourth  generation 
npv/ard.  Yf  t  the  genealogies  of  eminent  men  have  perhaps  been  every- 
where tl;e  first  assistants  toward  ascertaining  the  dates  of  past  events: 
feeble  at  best,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece  the  more  so  through  the 
jrcneral  ignorance  of  wrilino;  tooether  Mith  the  continual  troubles  of 
the  country,  which  made  it  difficult,  by  any  means,  to^:)reserve  certain 
accounts  of  pedigrees  through  a  number  of  generations.  A\'hcn  arts 
and  learning  were  first  springing  in  Peloponnesus  under  the  benign 
inthiencx  of  a  more  settled  polity,  the  return  of  the  Ileracleids  violcnti}'- 
stopped  their  progress,  checked  and  dissipated  anlient  tradition,  and 
through  expulsions,  migrations,  and  various  political  troubles  to  a 
great  extent  and  of  long  continuance,  prevented  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating even  recent  transactions  with  any  exactness  to  posterity. 
When  again  the  darkness  superinduced  by  that  revolution  began  to 
clear,  we  find  hereditaiy  monarchy  superseded,  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
states,  by  republican  government  and  aimual  magistracy.  This  very 
much  weakened  the  old  means  of  ascertaining  dates ;  because,  among 
s;enealoo;ies,  none  could  be  so  obvious  to  a;eneral  knovvlege  as  those  of 
princes.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  republican  forms  become  at 
once  regular  and  pcimanent,  new  means  would  have  been  opened, 
capable  of  far  greater  accuracy  :  for  it  might  then  have  been  possible 
to  ascertain  the  year  by  the  name  of  the  magistrates  of  the  time  in 
diflierent  principal  cities.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  governments,  how- 
ever, and  the  deficiency  of  writing,  registers  of  magistracy  were  little 
regularly  kept:  the  year  was  difterently  divided  in  the  several  states 
of  Greece,  and  inaccurately  calculated  in  all  of  them;  and  no  era  had 
been  established  whence  to  reckon  years.  Little  indeed  was  chrono- 
logy likely  to  acquire  consistency,  while  compositions  in  prose  for 

Plin.  Nat.      public  use  weie  unknown.     The  oldest  Grecian  i)rose-writers,  known 

llist.l.7.c..)6.  '  .  ' 

jost ph.  cont.  to  the  antients  themselves,  were  Cadmus  of  Miletus  and  Pherecydes 

Strai"  1  6      of  Syrus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus 

i>-~J9-  king  of  Persia;  nearly,  therefore,  about  the  time  when  laws  were  first 

8  put 
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put  in  writing  among  the  Greeks,  by  Draco  at  Alliens,  and  by  Zalcucus 
for  tlie  Epizcphyrian  Locrians,  and  not  till  some  centuries  after  the 
Heracleid  revokition.     In  the  next  generation  Hecata;us  of  INIiletiis 
composed  a  historical  work  in  prose,  which  had  some  reputation  with 
posterity ;  and  about  the  same  time  Pherecydes,  an  Athenian,  wrote  of  Dionys.  Hal. 
the  antiquities  and  antient  genealogies  of  his  own  country.    The  name  j  "^^^'    °'"' 
jof  Acusilaiis  of  Argos  has  been  transmitted  as  an  earlier  author:  but 
the  work  of  Pherecydes  was  the  first  composed  in  prose,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece,  which  retained  any  considerable  credit.     It  was  long 
extant,  and  was  generally  esteemed  the  most  valuable  upon  its  subject; 
yet  how  little  satisfactory  it  was,  whoever  has  but  looked  into  what 
remains  from  Strabo,  Plutarch  and  Pausanias,  may  judge.     Herodotus, 
who  lived  about  half  a  century  after  the  Athenian  Pherecydes,  is  the 
oldest  Greek  prose  author  preserved  to  us.     Former  histories  were  but 
dry  registers  of  facts,  like  that  curious  and  valuable  monument  of  our 
own  antient  history,  the  Anglosaxon  annals.     Herodotus  first  taught 
to  give  grace  to  detail  in  prose  narration  ;  and  at  once  with  such 
success,  that  he  has  had,  from  the  ablest  writers  in  the  most  polished  Cic.  de  Leg. 
ages,  the  titles  of  father  and  prince  of  history'*.     But  we  gain  little  de  brat!' 1.1. 
light  from   him  concerning  the  chronology  of  antient  times,  farther  <=-36. 
than  by  some  genealogies,  and  even  those  not  undisputed.    The  preface 
of  the  judicious  Thucydides,  a  few  years  only  later  than  Herodotus, 
affords  the  clearest  and  most  authentic  information  remaining,  for  the 

*'  Graici   ipsi  sic    initio    scriptitarunt  ut  cultivated   language.      The    author    of  t!i« 

noster  Cato,  ut  Pictor,  ut  Piso.     F.iat  euim  Auiials  of  the  years  938  and  yi-'2,  and  also 

historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confeciio —  the  author  of  that  of  the  year  .075,  if  he  was 

sine    uUis    ornanientis    nionunienta    solum  a  different  person,  lias  been  a  man  of  genius, 

tcuiporum,   honiinuni,    locorum,   gestaruui-  apparently  aware  of  the  dulness  of  the  pie- 

que  lerum  reliquernnt.     Itaqiie  qualis  apud  ceding  compilation,   and  determined  to  re- 

tjrsEcos   Pherecydes,    Ilellanicus,    Acusilas  lieve  it  by  a  more  spirited  style  of  narrative; 

fuit,   aliique  permulti,   talis  iicster  Cato  &  but,  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in  prose,  he 

Pictor  iSi  Piso.    iM.T.  Cic.  de  OraL  1.2.  c.  IC.  has  done  it   in  verse;  and  in  verse  whicli. 

In    that    very    valuable     colletlioii    the  tho,  from  antiquity  of  diction  or  corruption 

Anglosaxon  Annals,    which,   however   dry  in  transcription,  obscure  in  a  phrase  or  two, 

and  jejune,  is  perha|)S  the  fairest  monument  has  neverthehss  been  deservedly  the  admi- 

of  early  ll^^tory  that  any  Kuropcan  nation  ration  of  all  wlio  in  any  degra;  understand 

possesses,  we  find  remarkaljlc  proof  of  the  the  language  of  our  Anglosaxon  ancestors, 
tiifficulty  of  giving  grace  to  prose  in  au  uii- 

VoL.  I.  Y         ~  connection 
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connection  of  Grecian  history  from  the  Homeric  age  to  the  times 
immediately  preceding  tlie  Persian  invasion ;  ami  at  the  same  time 
strongly  shows  the  deficiency  of  authorities,  even  for  the  history  itself, 
and  far  more  for  its  chronology.  Still  in  Thucydides's  time  no  era  had 
been  determined  whence  to  reckon  dates:  the  common  method  was  to 
compute  backward,  either  from  the  time  present,  or  from  some  well- 
known  period  not  distant,  and  that  often  not  without  great  latitude. 
Thus  Herodotus  describes  the  time  of  events  by  saying  they  happened 
so  many  hundred  years  before  his  time ;  which  scarcely  fixes  them 
■within  half  a  century.  The  more  exact  Thucydides  commonly  reckons 
backward  from  the  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  concluded. 
A  little  after  Thucydides,  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  Hippias,  an  Rleian, 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympian  games.  This,  if 
Me  might  trust  the  specification  of  an  Olymjiiad  by  its  number,  as  it 
stands  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon's  Grecian  annals,  would  appear  to 
have  been  early  adopted  as  a  commodious  chronological  scale  '".  But 
we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  the  catalogue  of  Hippias  had  little 
reputation  for  accuracy'^;  and  we  find  it  still  long  before  the  Olym- 
piads came  into  general  use  for  the  purpose  of  dating.  Ephorus,  the 
disciple  of  Isocrates,  in  his  chronological  history  of  Greece  from  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the  twentieth  3'ear  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
king  of  Macedonia,  digested  his  calculation  of  dates  by  generations 
only ;  and  even  the  famous  Arundel  marbles,  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  make  no  mention  of 
Olympiads,  but  reckon  backward  by  years  from  the  time  present.  The 
first  systematic  use  of  the  Olympian  catalogue,  for  the  purpose  of 
chronology,  was  by  Timanis  Siculus,  in  his  general  hislory,  published 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  Arundel  marbles  That  historian  endeavored 
to  correct  chronology  by  comparing  the  succession  of  kings  and  ephors 
at  Sparta,  of  archons  at  Athens,  and  of  priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
with  the  list  of  01}mpian  victors.     His  work  is  unfortunately  lost. 

'*  Tliere  seems  too  much  reason  to  doubt  "  Tout  nt»  iut  x?"""'  '^a-n^i^ua-ai  ;)(;aXiiro» 

the  authenticity  of  that  specification.     See  iri,    xat    ixaMra     rovi    ix    tuh    'o^u/*a-io»ixii» 

Marsham.    Can.    sxc.   \6.    cap.    de    primo  a»«yof»f»ou{"  «»  T^r  atay^uifht  o'l^i  (paait  'imz'tat 

Oljnip.  p.  504,  &  Dixlwell,  Amial.  Xeiioph.  ixSaiton  'H'^Xhv,  air'  iv^ttU  opiMuiiivof  aiccyxMot 

h  (lissci t.  Oct.  de  C^clis  Lacon.  sec'.,  ly,  crjej  win*,     i'lut.  vit.  Nuiiiie, 

About 
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About  forty  years  later,  Eratosthenes,  librarian  of  Alexandria  under 
Ptolemy  Soter,  digested  a  chronological  system  by  the  Olympiads,  so 
much  more  complete  than  any  before  known,  that  he  has  had  the  Blair's  Pre- 
reputation  of  being  the  father  of  scientific  chronology.  But  both  his  ^''^'^'^' 
work  and  that  of  ApoUodorus  the  Athenian,  Mho  followed  him,  are  also 
lost,  What  therefore  were  his  grounds  of  calculation  for  the  early 
ages,  and  what  those  canons  which  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian  Dionys.Hal. 
approved,  we  cannot  know.  But  we  know  that  those  canons  had  not 
universal  approbation.  Plutarch  speaks  of  them  most  disrespectfully 
even  where  they  relate  to  times  boidering  upon  certain  chronology ''. 
Strabo,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  antient  antiquarians,  has  followed 
Homer  with  evident  satisfaction,  tracing  him,  both  as  geographer 
and  historian,  step  by  step,  and  verifying  his  accounts  by  his  own 
observation  and  reading ;  but  he  hesitates  where  Homer  leaves  him, 
and  gives  abundant  proof  that  he  had  no  faith  in  that  chronology 
which  undertook  to  arrange  historj^,  either  before  or  after  the  times 
of  which  Homer  treats,  till  tlie  Persian  invasion".  Pausaiiias  reports 
contradictions  in  regard  both  to  the  arrangement  of  times,  and  the 
arrangement  of  pedigrees  in  antient  Grecian  history,  and  freely  con- 
fesses his  inability  to  reconcile  them".  But  Plutarch's  testimony 
against  the  chronologer's  is  most  explicit:  'Thousands,'  he  says,  Plut.v.Solon. 
'  continue  to  this  day  endeavoring  to  correct  the  chronological  canons, 
'  and  can  yet  bring  them  to  no  consistency.'  It  seems  as  if  doubts 
had  decreased  in  modern  times  in  proportion,  not  to  the  acquisition  of 

'•  Tj)>  Ji   w^o{  KfoTaoi  itTtv^ti    uuToiJ   {rou  tory  of  that   festival  itself,  even  where  the 

Xo^w»o;)    o6«o5(7i»  t'noi  to";  p^^«roi;  (i;   •nm'Ka.a-  regular  computation  Ijy  Olympiads  begins: 

fjLtv/ir    IXijpj^EK'*    Eyu    at   Xsyoy    iv^o^ov    ttvTU)  xcci  Eaj-a*  yu^   dei   to.  iraXtnu.. — — ra   ya.c  To»auT« 

To^ot^Tou^    fAtz^Tv^cx.^    i^cvTa  '         ■—  ov    jwoi    ooKcj      TreX^a^S?    XsysTcti   y.xi   ov    Trdvv   TTtrswTai.— 

c^oXoyoL^tEvor  nvxtrai  xnTccfyicui  Ta;  «»Ti>.oyiaf.  iny.a,  raStov  'H^£^^,{,  ri*  v ^oroiO-iai  liX,"'  ^°''  's^ou 

Plutarch.  V.  Solon.  xi.  to?  <iyw»o? 'HXarai.     Strab.  1.  8.  p.  355. 

*°  See  particularly  his  remarks  upon  the         *'  'Oi  fts>  ^i  'EM^itat  Xo'yoi  Jiaf  ojoi  t«  ■ar^eonx, 

variety  of  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  xui  ot;^  ixira  tVi  ror^  yins-m  sitri.    I'ausan.  1.8. 

Ihc  Olympian  Games.    Doubt  seems  scarcely  c.  53. 
to  liaveceesed  with  him  concerning  the  his- 


Y  a  means 
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means  for  discovering  truth,  but  to  the  loss  of  means  for  detecting 
falsehood  ^*. 

The  chronology,  at  present  most  received,  has  been  formed  princi- 
pally from  those  famous  marbles  brought  from  the  Levant  for  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
tosrether  M'ith  some  fragments  of  the  chronolocjers  Eratosthenes, 
Apollodorus,  and  Thrasyllus,  preserved  chiefly  in  the  chronicon  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  stromata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Those  marbles, 
whose  fame  has  so  much  exceeded  their  worth,  liave  been  proved  in 
some  instances  false;  and  wliat  can  \\c  think  of  the  authority  of  the 
chronologers,  when  such  authors  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias, 
coming  after  them,  never  deign  even  to  quote  them,  but  endeavoring 
to  investigate  the  same  subjects,  declare  that  they  Mere  unable  to  satisfy 
themselves,  and  report  the  uncertainties  that  occurred?  The  chrono- 
logy built  on  such  frail  foundations  is  also  in  itself  improbable,  and 
even  inconsistent  with  the  most  authentic  historical  accounts.  All 
these  considerations  together  urged  the  great  Newton  to  attempt  the 
framing  of  a  system  of  chronology,  for  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  from 
the  best  historical  traditions  of  political  events,  compared  with  the 
most  authentic  genealogies;  and  he  endeavored  to  verify  it  from 
accounts  of  astronomical  observations.  lie  never  linished  this  work 
for  publication,  or  it  Mould  probably  have  come  to  us  less  open  to 
objection.  Being  printed  after  his  death,  it  had  for  some  time,  how- 
ever, great  credit.  But  of  late  the  favor  of  learned  men,  has  inclined 
much  to  the  former  system  ;  which,  in  our  own  country,  doctor  Blair, 

"  This  appears  very  remarkably  in  some  '  quelque  part  q«e  soient  venues  les  mtprisc* 

observations  of  the   very  learned  I'reret  on  '  il  est   ^r  qu'il  y  eu  a  plusicurs  daus  la 

the   Arundel  marbles:  '  Qiiand  a  I'autonte  '  Clironique     de    Pares,    ivc'       Mem.    de 

•  que  doit  avoir  la  Chroniquc  de  Paros,  je  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  t.  26.     Wbat  is  this  but 

*  crois  qu'elle  peut  etre  assez  grande  pour  saying,    '  You  may  trust    the  marbles   for 

*  I'histoiic  des  temps  beroiques;  cette  '  what  tlieir  author  could  not  know,  tho 
'  Chronique  eiant  )a  seule  qui  nous  soit  '  tliey  are  certuiuly  false  in  what  he  might 
'  restce  un  peu  entii're   de  toutes  ccUes  que  '  easily  have  learnt,   and  ought  to  liave  re- 

'  les  anciens  avoient  publiees. Mais  il  '  ported  with  accurate  fidelity.'     One  of  the 

'  s'en  faut  beaucoup  que  la  Chronique  ait  le  instances  of  mistake,  mentioned  by  Freret, 

•  meme  degrc  d'autorite  pour  I'liistoire  ge-  relates  to  so  remarkable  an  event  of  so  late 
'  nerale  &   politique  de  la  Grece.—— De  a  date  as  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

6  -  in 
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in  his  Chronological  Tables,  has  implicitly  followed ;  and,  in  France, 
the  wonderful  diligence  of  the  very  learned  Freret  has  been  employed 
in  the  endeavor  to  prove,  that  the  real  chronology  of  early  Greece  was 
still  more  at  variance  with  all  remaining  iiistory  than  even  that  which 
Blair  has  adopted.  To  explain  therefore  what  I  have  to  urge  in  apo- 
logy for  my  preference  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  synopsis  of  the  more  received 
chronology,  which  I  shall  give  from  Blair's  Tables. 

The  delnge,  according  to  archbishop  Usher,  whom  Blair  has  followed, 
■was  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  later.  ^The  list  of  kings  of 
Sicyon  is  carried  up  to  that  period  ;  but  the  next  historical  event  in 
Greece  is  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachus,  tMo  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  founding  of  Sicyon  by  vEgialeus.  I  shall  not 
inlarge  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  pretence  to  establish  the  date  of  such 
an  insulated  fact,  and  of  tracing  a  succession  of  kings  so  far  beyond 
all  connected  accounts  of  transactions  in  the  country;  because  it  has 
been  a  supposition,  not  less  received,  that  Phoroneus  and  iEgialeus, 
sons  of  Inachus,  founded  Argos  and  Sicyon  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  indeed  Plato's  testimony  that,  earlier  than  the  age  of  Pho-  piat.TI- 

roncus,  nothing  was  known  of  Greece.     After  the  foundino- of  Ara-os  '"■^'"5' P- 2-' 
,  ,  ,  ^  f        t.  3.  ed.  ber- 

thc  Flood  of  Ogyges  is  the  next  event  of  any  importance :  it  is  sup-  ran. 
posed  to  have  happened  sixty  years  later.     Whether  any  person  of  the 
name  of  Ogyges  ever  lived  in  Greece  appears,  however,  very  uncertain.  See  ch.  i. 
The  term  Ogygian,  used  in  after-ages  to  express  extreme  antiquity,  Uiis  Ilist. 
time    beyond    certain  knowlege,  seems,    from   the   use  which  Homer 
makes  of  it,  to  have  been  not  originally  Grecian,  and,  if  we  may  trust 
itschylus,   it  was  Egyptian^',     After  Ogyges  a  void   follows,  M'hich 
chronology  would   ascertain   to    be  of  just   two  hundred   and   eight 
years.     Then  Cecrops  founded  Athens.     Dates  thus  wide  of  all  con- 
nection wilii  history  are  not  for  the  historian  to  comment  upon.     With 

*^  It  seems  not  likeJy  tliat  Homer  would  Grecian  prince.  /Eecliylus  calls  tile  capital 
have  called  the  distant  and  fabulous  iland  of  UjiiJcr  I'.ypt  Oaygiun  'J'hebes.  yEschyl, 
of  Calypso    Ogyg^ia   from    tlie   name   of  a     Tcrs.  v.  3<J. 

Cecrops, 
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Cecrops,  however,  we  find  ourselves  npproachins;  to  a  train  of  historical 
events,  so  far  connected  that  tlie  memory  of  man  might  possibly  reach 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  Hnk  tradition  sufficiently  for  some  conjectural 
calcuhition.  Deucahon  is  said  to  have  been  cotemporary-  with  Cecrops. 
Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucahon,  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  council 
vhich  bore  his  name.  Cadmus  was  cotemporary  with  Amphictyon. 
Danaiis  came  into  Greece  only  eiglit  years  after  Cadmus.  The  con- 
nection is  then  less  satisfactorily  supported  during  near  a  century  and 
half  to  Acrisius:  it  holds  afterward  better,  through  eighty  j'cars,  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  And  here  at  length  a  crowd  of  remarkable 
personages  and  many  important  events  break  u|)on  us  in  probable 
succession :  Pelops,  jEgeus,  CEneus,  Augeas,  Neleus,  Tyndareus, 
Eurystheus,  Hercules,  Jason,  Theseus,  and  that  Minos  mentioned 
by  Hcsiod,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Strabo;  for  the  chronologers  have  imagined  a  prior  Minos  unknown 
to  all  those  authors.  With  these  personages  we  have  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  the  wars  of  Thessaly,  the  wars  of  Hercules  in  Peloponnesus, 
the  Theban  war,  the  war  of  Minos  M'ith  Athens,  the  establishment  of 
the  Cretan  maritime  power  with  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Athenian  government,  the  expulsion  of  the  posterity  of 
Perseus  from  Peloponnesus,  with  the  full  establishment  of  the  power  of 
the  family  of  Pelops,  and  finally  the  war  of  Troy.  History  regularly 
connects  these  events,  and  the  chronology  which  fixes  the  Argonautic 
expedition  to  the  year  before  Christ  twelve  hundred  sixty-three,  places 
the  expedition  against  Troy  less  than  seventy  years  later.  Chronology 
then  continues  to  go  hand  in  hand  \n  ith  history  as  far  as  the  return  of 
the  Heracleids :  but  here  many  ages  of  darkness  insue.  The  next 
events  in  Peloponnesus  of  any  importance,  and  which  bring  forward 
any  considerable  characters  to  the  notice  of  history,  are  the  institution 
of  the  Olympian  games  by  Iphitus,  and  the  legislation  of  Lacedtemon 
by  Lycurgus;  and  chronologers  assert  that  this  interval,  in  which 
neither  man  accpiired  fume,  nor  event  had  any  consequence,  was  of  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twent}^  years:  Freret  makes  it  t\io  hundred 
eighty-three.  Then  follows  another  void  of  one  hundreil  and  eight 
years  to  another   Iphitus,   under  ^vbosc  presidency   at  the   Olymjiic 

festival 
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festival  Coroebiis  was  victor,  in  what  ever  after  bore  tlie  title  of  the 
first  Olympiad.  From  this  era  chronology  begins  again  to  approach 
toward  a  connection  with  history;  but  for  near  two  hundred  years  it 
remains  yet  very  uncertain.  The  most  important  events  of  the  most 
polished  state  of  Greece,  the  legislation  of  Draco,  and  even  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  at  Athens,  are  of  uncertain  date ;  tho  the  former  is,  on 
probable  ground,  placed  above  a  century  and  half  after  the  first  Olym- 
piad. Toward  the  sixty-fourth  Olympiad,  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  victory  of  Coroebus,  books  were  still  so  little 
common,  and  means  of  multiplying  them  so  little  known,  that  Plat.  Hip- 
Hipparchus,  to  promote  the  knowlege  of  letters  among  the  Athenian  "^^^^  ' 
people,  caused  moral  sentences  in  verse,  ingraved  on  marble,  to  be  set 
up  in  the  public  ways  of  Attica,  for  a  kind  of  public  library.  Herodotus, 
the  earliest  Grecian  prose-writer  whose  works  remain  to  us,  florished 
about  seventy  years  after.  Tlie  Olympian  catalogue  was  first  published 
by  Hippias  t^e  Eleian  not  till  toM'ard  the  hundredth  Olympiad.  The 
first  history  digested  by  Olympiads,  that  of  Timceus,  was  above  a 
hundred  years  later ;  and  Eratosthenes,  called  the  father  of  antient 
chronology,  did  not  florish  till  about  the  hundred  and  thirty-third 
Olympiad. 

After  this  synopsis  of  that  chronology  which  has  had  countenance 
from  so  many  respectable  names  of  modern  and  so  few  of  antient  times, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  means  remaining, 
together  with  the  means  which  the  antient  authors  themselves  possessed, 
as  far  as  we  can  know  them,  for  tracing  events  through  the  early  ages 
of  Greece:  because,  as  the  authority  of  the  history  itself  depends  upon 
those  means,  from  them  also  its  chronology  will  derive  its  best,  and 
indeed  only  solid  support.  Tlie  principal  works  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
two  of  tiie  oldest,  and  the  most  valued  among  the  oldest  authors  known 
to  the  antients,  have  been  fortunately  transmitted  to  us.  In  what  age 
those  authors  lived  is  undecided  ;  but  that  it  was  some  centuries  before 
prose-compositions  for  public  use  were  known  in  Greece  was  never 
doubted.  In  their  age  accounts  of  great  events  were  preserved  chiefly 
by  memory,  assisted  Avith  verse.  In  the  uncontested  work  of  Hesiod, 
his  poem  intitlcd  Of  Works  and  Days,  there  remains  a  summary  of 

things 
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€!iap.  1.         tilings  from  the  creation  to  liis  own  time.     He  begins  ■with  wliat  he 
this  liin.       terms  the  golden  age,  which  seems  a  tradition  derived  from  the  East 
concerning  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall. 
He  proceeds  to  the  silver  age,  which,  on  comparing  it  with  the  account 
of  Moses,  appears  not  less  evidently  a  relic  of  tradition  concerning  the 
antediluvian  world.     The  brazen  age  follows,  in  which  he  describes 
jnecisely  that  savage  slate  of  the  western  nations  of  which  Plutarch 
gives  an  account  more  in  detail  in  his  life  of  Theseus.     In  speaking  of 
the  succeeding  generation,  whom  he  calls  the  race  of  heroes,  the  poet 
confines  his  description  more  pointedly  to  his  own  country :    he  men- 
tions the  wars  of  Thebes  and  Troy  by  name.     The  next  race  of  men  to 
these,  he  savs,  was  that  with  which  he  himself  lived,  and  this  he  calls 
the  iron  race.     The  golden  race,  he  tells  us,  were  exalted  after  death 
to  a  superior  state  of  being ;  the  silver  i-ace  were  hid  in  his  anger  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  the  deity;  but  no  sucli  intervention  of  super- 
natural power  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  brazen,  the  heroic, 
and   the  iron  race:  it  is   simply  said  that  such  races  succeeded  one 
another;  and  the  latest  hi^^torical  event  noticed  is  the  Trojan  war.     If 
any  surmize  concerning  the  poet's  own  age  can    be  fairly   founded 
upon  this  historical  deduction,  it  must  be  that  he  was  born  in  the  time 
of  «he  sons,  and  lived  probably  with  the  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  those    who   fought  at  Tioy  **.     Such  then  is   the   chronology  of 
Hesiod. 

The  chronology  of  Homer  does  not  go  so  high,  but  it  is  continued 
lower.  Homer  reckons  time  upward  no  farther  than  he  can  trace  the 
genealogies  of  his  heroes ;  which  all  end  in  a  god,  a  river,  or  some 
unaccountable  personage,  in  the  second,  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth 
generation  beyond  those  of  the  Trojan  war.  'J  he  royal  race  of  Troy 
forms  the  only  exception:  Jupiter  was  ancestor  in  the  seventh  degree 
to  Hector.  Negative  proof  surely  cannot  be  stronger  against  that 
antiquity  to  which  some  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  late  ages  pretended. 
Homer's  Grecian  chronology  begins  thus  scarcely  before  the  age  of 

**  This  is  sir  Isaac  Newton's  supposition,  to  (Jiecce,  as  well  as  the  brazen,  the  heroic, 
tho  be  has  understood  the  golden  and  the  and  the  iron;  an  opinion  \vhii:h  I  must  con- 
silver  ages  or  races  to  relate  particularly     iV »■»  appears  to  ine  wholh-  unwarranted. 

Pelops, 
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Pelops,  a  generation  or  two  earlier  than  the  Tlicban  Avar;  and  it  cuds 
with  the  restoration  of  Orestes,  great-grandson,  or,  according  to  some, 
gi'eat-great-grandson  of  Pelops  ",  to  the  throne  of  Arg-os.  Witliiu  these 
limits  Grecian  history  is  regular  and  probable;  and  chronology, 
according  to  every  opinion  of  the  learned  who  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate  it,  sufficiently  tallies  with  the  course  of  events.  But  this 
luminous  period  stands  most  odly  insulated.  That  it  should  have 
been  preceded  by  times  without  history  is  not  wonderful ;  but  that  it 
should  have  been  followed  by  so  many  centuries  of  utter  darkness  as 
chronologers  have  imagined,  appears  most  unaccountable.  It  would 
be  of  some  importance  both  to  the  history  and  to  the  chronology  of 
early  Greece,  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  great  poet's  own  age. 
Tho,  therefore,  the  variety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject  makes  any 
discussion  of  it  hazardous,  it  yet  appears  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
office  I  have  undertaken,  not  to  avoid  the  declaration  of  my  own  ;  and 
in  hope  of  elucidating,  in  some  degree,  and  confirming  the  account 
which  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  that  dark  period  which  begins  where 
Homer's  history  ends,  I  will  here  bring  under  one  point  of  view  some 
circumstances  of  proof  upon  which  my  opinion  principally  rests. 

None  of  the  early  Grecian  writers  have  undertaken  to  fi.\  the  era  of 
the  Trojan  war;  but  Herodotus  affirms  that  Homer  lived  four  hundred  Hciodot.I.i'i 
years  before  his  own  age**.  He  does  not  inform  us  how  tiiat  period  '^"''  ' 
was  calculated  ;  but  many  things  remaining  from  other  early  authors, 
and  among  them  the  dates  reported  by  Thucydides,  tend  to  make  the 
assertion  probable,  and  it  has  indeed  been  generally  admitted.  For 
the  time  then  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  poefs  age,  thtre  is  evidence 
within  his  remaining  works  which  seems  to  mark  it  strongly.  Four 
passages  appear  to  speak  to  it  in  some  degree  aflirmatively :  three  of 
them  indeed  but  loosely,  and  rather  by  implication  than  directly;  but 
the  fourth  in  pointed  terms.     In  the  Odyssey  a  conversation  is  intro- 

*'  See  note  13,  chap.  1.  of  this  History.  much  stronger  than  tl)Osr,  in  its  favor;  .iiid 

**  In  quoting  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  not  least  tlie  internal  evidence  of  the  woik 

I  refer  to  that  only  of  his  general  history,  itself.     The  first  note  of  ^Vef^-cIing's  edition 

I  am  not  inclined  to  give  any  credit  to  the  may  deserve  the  notice  of  those  curious  ou 

life  of  Homer  attributed  to  him.     The  argu-  the  subject. 

nients  against  its  authenticity  appear  to  me 

Vol.  I.  Z  (Uiccd 
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Odyss.  1.1. 
T.  251. 


Odyss.  1.  8. 
V.  578. 


Iliad.  1.  2. 
V.  486". 


Iliad.  I.  CO. 
».  306. 


duced  concerning  subjects  for  poetry,  where  it  is  remarked,  that  '  those 
'  subjects  are  preferred  for  celebration,  in  Mhich,  through  the  recency 
'  of  tlie  transactions,  the  hearers  have  a  nearer  interest.'  Now  this, 
would  stand  contradicted  by  the  poet's  practice,  if  the  events  whicli 
he  celebrates  happened,  as  some  ha^'e  imagined,  five,  four,  three,  two, 
or  even  one  century  before  the  people  for  A\'hom  he  composed  were 
born.  In  the  Odyssey  again,  we  find  another  remarkable  passage  con- 
cerning subjects  for  poetry :  '  The  gods  wrought  the  fate  of  Troy,  and 
'  decreed  the  destruction  of  men,  that  there  might  be  suljjects  for 
'  poetry  to  future  generations.'  Had  the  poet  lived  after  the  return  of 
the  Hcracleids,  that  revolution  would  have  furnished  subjects  far  more 
nearly  interesting  to  hearers,  in  any  part  of  either  Greece  itself,  or 
the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia  ?.Iinor,  than  the  war  of  Troy.  These 
two  passages,  therefore,  seem  strongly  to  indicate  that  he  lived  not 
long  after  the  times  of  which  his  poems  principally  treat.  The  third 
passage  may  perhaps  prove  that  he  did  not  live  absolutely  in  those 
times  :  speaking  in  his  OM'n  person  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  says,  '■  I  have 
'  these  things  only  by  report,  and  not  of  my  own  knoMlcgc;'  which, 
however,  would  be  very  superfluous  information  to  his  auditors,  if  he 
did  not  live  so  near  those  times  that,  in  his  old  age,  it  might  be  doubted 
,if  his  early  youth  had  noV  been  passed  in  them.  It  lias  been  often 
observed  that  Homer  shows  himself,  upon  all  occasions,  remarkably 
disposed  to  extol  the  family  of  ^Tineas,  and  singularly  careful  to  avoid 
what  miirht  <rivc  them  offence;  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
posterity  of  tiiat  chief  existed  and  mxvc  powerful  in  the  poet's  age ; 
nor  indeed  can  the  circumstance  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  One 
passage,  however,  appears  to  speak  pointedly  to  the  purpose  :  the  god 
Neptune  is  introduced  declaring  prophetically  that  '  .."Eneas  shall  reign 
'  over  the  Trojans,  and  the  sons  of  his  sons,  and  those  who  shall  be 
'  born  after  them.'  In  its  most  natural  interpretation  this  passage 
seems  to  mark  precisely  the  number  of  generations  from  iEneas  to  his 
descendants  cotemporary  with  ihe  poet;  and  with  any  otlicr  interpre- 
tation the  sense  is  dubious  and  incomplete,  in  a  manner  not  usual 
with  Homer. 

2  These 
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These  are  then,  I  believe,  the  only  passages,  m  ithin  Homer's  extant 
works,  that  speak  at  all  atlirniatively  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
They  are  not  conclusive,  and  yet  united,  tliey  are  strong.  But  the 
negative  evidence,  which  his  works  afford  in  confirmation  of  them,  is 
such  that,  but  for  the  respect  due  to  those  who  have  thought  differently, 
and  still  more  perhaps  to  those  who  have  doubted,  I  should  scarcely 
Jicsitate  to  call  the  whole  together  decisive.  For  had  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids  preceded  the  times  in  which  Homer  florished,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  among  subjects  Avhich  so  naturally  led  to  the  mention 
of  it,  he  should  never  once  have  alluded  to  so  great  an  event,  by  which 
so  total  a  change  was  made  of  the  principal  families,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  population  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  all  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  with  the  adjacent  ilands  ?  His  g-eography  of  Peloponnesus 
is  so  minute  and  so  exact,  that  Strabo  has  chosen  to  follow  him  step  by 
step  for  the  purpose  of  tracing,  from  remotest  antiquity,  a  complete 
account  of  that  peninsula.  That  in  so  particular  a  description  of  the 
country,  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  he  sliould  have  been  so  correct 
that  no  subsequent  inquiry  could  convict  him  of  any  error  %  and  yet 
that  he  should  not  take  the  least  notice  of  any  of  the  great  ca  nges 
.i  ithe  property,  the  government,  and  the  partition  of  tiie  country 

which  that  revolution  produced,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  them,  is  not 
easily  imaginable.  How  naturally,  upon  many  occasions,  would  some 
.mch  pathetic  observation  have  occurred  concerning  the  Pelopid,  the 
Neleid,  and  other  families,  as  that  which  in  his  catalogue  in  the  Iliad 
he  makes  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  royal  family  of  iEtolia"  !  How 
naturally  too,  especially  as  he  mentions  the  wars  of  Hercules  both  in 

*^  Ta  Jj  J!)  «»Ta  rrit  E^^aJa^  y.a)  t«J?  Toivra.  exfiiioi;,  Jia  tiv  tov  urcniToi'  oo'fan  xai 
ffvuyyv^  T&TTot'?  xa*  Xiaf  vjifii^yuq  i^sivtvo^ivcn,  ffvvlfo^ictv  «7^oj  ^/x^^,  tots  uofA^Qcvro^  inas-ov 
•mo^vrfifuya,  y.^  tr/v  &iahi)>  >,i'yovlx,  AXiafro  Karcf^ouffSai  T'.»  vrapDUffav  -Xfi^fcn,  orat  )j 
^i  wor-iEtTa,  Iff^aToucrxv  at  Av^r,^ovcCt  Ai^aiav  ^rtoiv  ai'1*7r(7rloi'  Tor?  cyrw  atpoti^a.  wtrit^vs'itT'i  wtft 
ii  %sriyri%  its)  Kii^ia-aJio'  xai  oviin'iat  afoaiwiv  TUf  a.v\uv  ^voyoif  "is'  o>i  t«  ti  °»I«  T^iyas,  xa] 
yiivi  a.irof'fii!\ut,      Strah.  1.  1.   p.  l6'.  Ta    •aotr,-rov,    •crttfa-iBitrcci     tip'    otrov    wf<i(7ixii 

Ai'yu    ii  TafTa  rtfufcaAAtv    Ta  T!    ttt  xa)  Ta     HTfoo'KOTret)',      Strab.   1.  7.  ]'•  o37- 
t'P     O^Tjrof  }^!yo[jt,fVK.'   uvayy.Ti  yaf  utli^sral^t^&xi 

'      Ov  ya(  it'    Oi*?o?  ^iyaX^'ro^o;   it/i?  naav, 

Ovi   uf    IT     avTo;    tnv'   ■9an  os  ^av^if  MiXsayfn;. 

Ty  (fJ3»»Ti)   i'  Isrt  'axtr    tTtVaXTo  KtoKTrijitii  'AiT«?i«»a'i.— Iliad.  1.  '2.  v.  043. 
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Greece  and  in  Asia,  would  some  compliment  have  fallen  to  tlie  descend- 
ants of  tliat  liero,  had  they  been  in  his  time  lords  of  Peloponnesus, 
instead  of  exiles  on  the  mountains  of  Doris;  and  how  almost  unavoid- 
able, from  an  inhabitant  of  Chios,  some  notice  of  the  acquisitions  of 
the  posterity  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  in  jEolis  and  Ionia,  had  he 
lived  after  the  ^olic  and  Ionic  migrations?  Such  subjects  being  open 
to  him  for  compliment  to  all  the  princes  both  of  the  Pelopid  and 
Heraclcid  families,  would  he  have  neglected  all,  and  paid  particular 
attention  only  to  the  extinct  family  of  iEneas,  the  enemy  of  his  nation? 
"With  these  strong  circumstances  many  others  meet.  To  complete  the 
evidence  which  the  poet  himself  furnishes  concerning  the  time  in 
which  he  Hved,  we  must  add  his  ignorance  of  idolatry,  of  hero-woiship, 
of  republics,  of  tyrannies,  of  a  general  nam€  for  the  Greek  nation,  and 
of  its  division  into  Ionian,  jEolian,  and  Dorian  :  wc  must  add  the 
form  of  worship  which  he  describes,  witliout  temples  as  witliout 
images:  we  must  add  the  little  fame  of  oracles,  and  his  silence  con- 
cerning the  council  of  Amphictyons:  we  must  add  his  familiar  know- 
lege  of  Sidon,  and  his  silence  concerning  Tyre  :  and  lastly  ve  may  add 
the  loss  of  his  works  in  Peloponnesus,  wlwse  new  inliabitants  had  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  them,  and  their  preservation  among  the 
colonists  in  Asia,  wlio  reckoned  his  principal  lieroes  among  their 
ancestors.  All  these  circumstances  togctlier  appear  to  amount  almost 
to  conviction  that  Homer  lived  before  the  return  of  the  Heracleids'^. 

All 


**  In  a  liite  anonymous  publication,  in- 
titkd  Critical  Observalioiis  on  Books  antient 
and  modern,  in  which  much  learning  is 
liitplayed,   Wood's  opinion  concerning  the 


'  the  rouulniess  of  his  mannrrs,  and  prove 
'  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  could  not 
'  1)C  the  reiJ  state  of  his  own  times.'  But 
Wood,     who    had     conversed    extensively 


age  of  Homer  has  been  violently  contro-  in  tlie  East,  knew  that  what  thus  appear 
verted,  and  the  author  has  endearorcd  to  contradictions  to  a.  le<u-ned  Knglishniaa 
prove  that  the  great  poet  lived  still  later     thinking  in  his  closet,  arc  not  fncompatible 


than  has  been  generally  supposed.  I  liuvu 
considered  his  arguments  with  attention,  but 
cannot  see  any  force  in  any  of  them.  He 
a.sserts  (1)  that  '  there  are  su<  h  intcinul 
'  testimonies  in  Homer's  poems  of  reline- 
'  ment,  as  stand  ni  direct  contradiction  to 


there.  '  Pope,'  the  learned  critic  coiititmes, 
'  ha"-  justly  observed  that  Homer's  invoca- 
■  tion  "Hfitij  it  x^ia<  Moi  «xoiJofti»,  «i/J/ Tt 'itf/*ii> 
'  (,'2)  ihows  that  he  lived  long  after  the  siege 
'  of  Troy.'  Thucydides,  incomparably  a 
greater  ivutliority  than  Pope,  has  said  nearly 


(1)  p.  •>■: 


<V)  II.  I.  2.  V.  487 
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All  together  afford  also  strong  proof  that  the  editors  of  the  Rhapsodies 
found  them  genuine,  and  gave  them  so  to  the  world '". 

After 

the  same  thing:  but  the  question  still  re-  civilization  beyond  the  times  of  liis  principal 
mains,  Wliat  is  long?  Perhaps  the  iiSi  t(  heroes.  Twocircumstancesonly mark  some 
W^t»  might  be  not  unreasonably  taken  to  little  advancement;  and  but  little,-.  Tlie 
imply  th;it  the  poet's  birth  was  so  near  the  trumpet,  as  appears  from  a  simile,  was 
time  cf  the  Trojan  war  that,  in  his  old  age,  known  to  him,  the  never  mentioned  as  in 
if  he  bad  not  declared  the  contrary,  it  might  use  in  the  limes  which  he  describes.  From 
have  been  imagined  that  he  pretended  to  two  similes  it  should  seem  also  that  horse- 
know  the  events  he  describes  from  having  manship  was  improved.  I  believe  another 
been  a  party  concerned  ;  for  it  is  little  usual  instance  cannot  be  produced.  15i\t  the 
to  contradict  what  could  not  be  supposed,  learned  critic  continues,  '  That  most  cu- 
The  proofs  endeavored  to  be  drawn  from  '  rious  machine  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
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Paterculus  and  Aristotle,  and  from  the  mrn- 
tion  of  the  Gygasan  lake,  have  not  more 
precision.  That  from  the  word  ^ufSafo- 
tputaiu  (I),  is  at  variance  with  what  follows 
about  the  names  Miletus  and  Mycale  (C). 
The  learned  critic  has  very  much  over- 
hastily  quoted  Strabo  as  asserting  that 
'  Miletus  was  at  soonest  built  by  Codrus, 
'  a  hundred  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy 


'  tongue  in  its  several  tenses,  cases,  and 
'  numbers,  was  all  perfect  and  complete 
'  when  Homer  wrote. — It  was  impossible 
'  fur  his  language  to  have  arrived  at  that 
'  summit  of  excellence  to  which  little  im- 
'  provement  or  addition  was  made  after- 
'  ward,  unless  the  speakers  were  also  arrived 
'  near  the  summit  of  social  life  and  civil 
'  government.'     The   learned  critic   seems 


'  (3).'  Stiabo  indeed  says,  that  Ncleus,  not  sufficiently  to  have  adverted  to  the 
who  according  to  other  authors,  was  son  of  common  and  known  progress  of  languages. 
Codrus,  founded  Miletus,  MixA»  ixrt<n  (4)  :  They  are  often  found  most  complex  in  bar- 
but  it  appears  from  two  other  passages  of  barous  times,  and  simplify  with  the  progress 
Strabo  himself  that  an  older  town  of  the  of  civilization.  TheAnglosaxon  had  cases 
same  name,  and  on  or  near  the  same  spot,  and  a  dual  number,  which  it  lost  before  the 
had  its  origin  from  a  colony  of  Cretans  mixture  of  Norman  French  liad  formed  our 
nndcr  Sarpedon,  brother  of  Minos  (j),  and  present  language;  and  the  Greek  dual  is 
Pausanias  bears  corresponding  testimony  scarcely  seen  but  in  the  older  authors.  But 
(6).  '  Again,'  says  the  author  of  the  Crili-  the  general  form  and  character  of  every 
cal  Observations,  '  the  mention  made  in  tiie  langu.nge  become  fi.xt  in  barbiU'ous  ages,  be- 
'  Odyssey  of  various  articles  of  luxury  and  yoiid  the  power  of  learning  to  alter.  'J'hosc 
'  elegance  betrays  a  later  age  than  is  usually  of  the  Greek  were  indeed  wonderfully 
'  assigned  to  the  poet,  and  shows  that  he  happy ;  but  had  they  not  been  so  delivered 
'  must  have  lived  in  more  civilized  times  down  from  times  of  darkness,  all  the  philo- 
*  than  can  be  consistent  with  the  rough  and  sophy  of  the  brightest  ages  could  not  have 
'  simple  manners  which  he  feigns.'     I  think  added  a  number,  a  tense,  or  a  case. 


iiot.     Arts  florished   in    Kgypt  and  Plienicia 


It  has  not  bcea  the  purpose  here  to 


before   Homer's   age;     but    nothing    in   his     give  a  dissertation  on. the  age  of  Homer,  in 

works  implies  that  Greece  was  in  his  time     which   every   objection   that  ingenious  cri- 

COliRiderabiy  advanced  either  in  arts  or  in     ticism  might  start  should  be  discussed,  but 

(1)  p.  42.  (2)  p.C7.  (3)  p.  67.  (-l)  Slrab.  1.  14.  [i.  633. 

(5)  Strab.  I.  11.  p.  .>73  &  634.  (<,)  1.  7.    c.  2. 

mtprly 
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Alter  Homer  is  a  long  interval  to  our  next  authorities  for  Grecian 
liistory.  Piiular  and  /Eschylus  aftbrd  assistance;  but  tliey  liv,. d  too 
late  to  unite  in  any  great  degree  the  character  of  liistorian  \\:C.i  that 
of  poet ''.  Following  poets  are  of  course  still  inferior  historical  autho- 
rity. Herodotus,  tlicrefore,  the  oldest  Grecian  prose  author  whose 
■works  rcniiiin  to  us,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  probable  assertion, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  was  four  hundred  years  later  than  the 
great  poet,  may  be  called  the  next  historian.  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  who  in  different  ages  inves- 
tigated the  anticjuities  of  their  country,  all  suHiciently  inform  us  wliat 
uncertain  authorities  intervened.  Early  in  this  dark  period,  however, 
we  gain,  l>y  a  strong  concurrence  of  testimony,  one  remarkable  pointy 
the  Olympiad  in  which  Corcebus  won  in  the  stadion,  whence  the 
Olympiads  were  reckoned  numerically,  and  which  was  therefore  always 
called  the  first  Olympiad.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  with  any 
certainty  informed  what  principal  characters  were  cotemporary,  ov 
even  nearly  cotemporary,  with  Coro:bus.  Not  only  therefore  the 
preceding  times,  till  we  meet  Homer's  chronology,  or,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  thing,  to  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  remained  to  be 
gathered  from  genealogies,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  subsequent  also 
till  near  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  In  the  computation  by 
genealogies,  exclusively  of  its  inherent  inaccuracy,  great  difficulties 
occur.     Even  the  succession  of  Lacedaniionian  kings,  which  should  be 


nieeiiy  lo  ftate  the  principal  grouiuls  of  an 
opinion  reRultiiig  from  more  reading  and 
more  consideratipn  on  the  subject  than  many 
arc  willing  fo  bestow.  I  have  understood 
that  a  passage  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad 
has  been  supposed  to  make  strongly  against 
me.  It  is  there  said  '  that  Diomed  took  a 
'  stone  which  two  men,  such  as  mortals  now 
»  are,  could  not  carry.'  It  appears  to  me 
that  whatever  objection  might  be.  dn^wn 
from  tills  passage  is  already  answered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  section  of  tlie  second 
chapter  of  this  history,  If  more  is  wanted, 
I  would  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  Nestor's 
assertions,  in  various  parts  of  the  Uiad,  of 


the  superiority  of  those  who  florished  in  hlQ 
youth,  to  Dioracd  or  any  others,  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  his  old  age. 

'•  Tho  not  more  than  three  or  four  pub- 
lications in  Grecian  prose,  of  eiu-lier  date 
than  the  works  of  Pindar  and  .'Eschylus,  ac 
quired  any  reputation,  yet  already  in  their 
time  the  Aiym,  prose-writer,  Bpj)ears  to 
have  been  familiarly  known  as  a  person 
capable  of  transmitting  facts  to  posterity, 
as  well  as  the  'AoiJh,  poet; 

— — — —  'Owi3-9?f/J?f-QTo»   avy^KfJ-a  Jo|«? 
'QToii  <»7r»ix''r*-'""  «>^f  ^'  J'finTwi'  nccfiit 
K»t  Aoyt'ots  tof  'AsiJoiV. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  1, 
our 
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our  best  guide,  lias  not  been  transmitted  with  certain  correctness  ;  and 
•when  M'e  recollect  the  variety  of  opinions  of  antient  writers,  or  those 
reported  by  Plutarch  alone,  concerning  the  age  of  so  very  remarkable 
4  personage  as  the  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  the  pretensions  of  chronologers 
to  assign  to  each  reign  its  exact  number  of  years  appear  utterly  absurd. 
The  teruis  attributed  to  the  perpetual  archons  of  Athens  are  not  better 
founded;  and  the  reasons  given  by  sir  Isaac  Newton  for  supposing  that 
the  seven  decennial  archons  did  not  complete  seventy  years,  are  cogent. 
Of  the  annual  archons  who  followed,  accounts  are  very  deficient. 
Probably  at  their  first  establishment  written  registers  were  not  kept.: 
for,  as  we  are  well  assured  that  the  laws  of  Athens  were  never  com- 
mitted to  writing  till  the  archonship  of  Draco,  it  is  not  likely  that 
letters  were  applied  much  sooner  to  public  purposes  of  inferior  import- 
ance. Letters  became  conunon,  and  chronology  acquired  accuracy, 
about  the  same  time,  and  not  long  before  the  Persian  invasion. 

The  first  Olympiad,  however,  that  in  which  Cora:bus  M-on,  is  of 
imiversally  acknowleged  date  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  tiiis  point  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  all 
following  chi'onologcrs  agree '".  The  return  of  the  Heraclcids  hap- 
pened eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  This  assertion  of  the 
inquisitive  and  judicious  Tluicydidcs  has  also  found  universal  acqui- 
escence. The  two  great  desiderata  then  of  Grecian  chronology  are  to 
4;now  what  principal  persons  were  cotemporary  with  Coroebus,  and  to 
trace  the  generations  fiom  his  age  upward  to  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clcids. If  these  could  be  obtained,  Ave  should  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
chronology  as  far  as  Homer's  genealogies  will  carry  us ;  and  beyond 
tiiem,  however  curiosity  may  be  incited,  the  fruit  of  inquiry  will 
scarcely  pay  the  labor. 

Our  principal  information  concerning  the  Olympiads  is  from  Pau- 

'*  I  do  not  understand  the  accusation  of  the  contrary,  Newton  admits  all  the  Olym- 
an  ingenious,  but  vehement  opposer  of  sir  jiiads  of  the  catalogue,  from  Cora-bus  down- 
Isaac  Newton's  chronology,  tliat  Newton  ward;  and  before  Corabus,  if  any  Olympiads 
asserts  a  wilful  forgery  to  have  been  made  were  celebrated,  we  are  well  abtured  that  nu 
in  the  Olympic  catalogue  of  forty  Olym-  catalogue  was  kept, 
piads  which  had  no  real  existence  (I).     On 

(1)  Disserlalion  on  tlie  Clironology  of  the  Olympads,  by  Dr.  S.  Musgruvc. 

sanias ; 
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sanias ;  vho  lived  late,  but  was  a  diligent  and  a  candid  antiquarian. 
He  tiavelled  tliiuugh  Greece  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian   era,    and    it   appears  that   he  examined   the  Olympian 
register  on  the  spot,     lie  says  that  the  Olympiads  might  be  traced 
back  regularly  to  that  in  which  Coroebus  won  in  the  foot-race;   but 
that  even  tradition,  concerning  any  regular  and  periodical  celebration 
of  the  games,   went  no  farther.     It  is  strongly  implied,  by  his  expres- 
sions, thai  the  written  register  of  the  Olympian  victors  was  not  so  old 
as  Corccbus,  but  that  the  account  of  the  first  Olympiads  had  been  kept 
by  memory  only  ".     Indeed  it  appears  certain,  from  all  memorials  of 
best  authority,  that  writing  "was  not  common  in  Greece  so  early.     We 
are  not  assure<l  that  Coroebus  was  cotemporary  with  Ipliitus,  yet  it 
appears  j)robab!c.     On  the  autliority  of  a  passage  of  Phlegon  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  but  wholly  unsupported  by  older  authors,  the  chronologers 
confidently  state  twenty-eight  Olympiads  between  the  establishment 
of  the  festival  by  Iphitus,  and  the  victory  of  Coroebus  under  another 
Iphitus.    Pausanias  evidently  had  no  idea  of  such  an  interval    Strabo's 
account  still  more  remarkably  contradicts  the  supposition.     He  atlirms 
Strab.  1.  s.     tliat  tlie  /Etolians,  who  under  Oxylus  came  into  Peloponnesus  with 
p.  3oi,  3oo.    ^i^g  Hci  acleids,  were  the  inventors  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  cele- 
biated  the  first  Olympiads.     After  then  mentioning  traditions  concern- 
ing the  prior  establishment  of  the  festival  as  fabulous  and  unworthy 
of  credit,  he  speaks  of  that  as  the  first  Olympiad  in  which  Coroebus 
Mon.      So  far  from  giving  the   least  countenance  to  the  supposition 
that   two   or   three    centuries  intervened   between  the  return   of  the 
Heracleids  and  the  victory  of  Coroebus,   it  is  rather  implied,  by  his 
expressions  in  that  passage,  that  Coroebus  was  cotemporary  with  Oxylus. 
This  however  is  not  affirmed,  and  in  another  place  Iphitus  is  mentioned 
as  founder  of  the  festival ;  but  other  autiiors  must  be  resorted  to  for 
authority  even  for  that  short   interval  which   Newton  has  supposed 
between  Oxylus  and  Coroebus.     With  Newton,  therefore,  I  have  no 

'  'e|   tv  yif  TO   irvtixh  Ta~;  f/.tviiai';  it!  with  the  victory  of  Coroebus.    With  regard 

raTf   0\-Jnina<rtv  if'   (1),  is  Paiisanias's  ex-  to  later  times,  he  speaks  in  plain  terms  of 

prcssion  concerning   the  authority    of  the  a  written  register, 
nrst  Olympiads  of  the  catalogue,  beginning 

(1)  1.5.  C.8. 

scyuple 
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scruple  to  strike  from  ni}'  chronology  that  period  of  above  a  century 
which  has  been    imagined  between    Iphitus    and   Corocbus.     Iphitus, 
according   to   Pausanias,    was   descended  from  Oxylus,    but  in  what  Pausan.  1. 5. 
degree  that  antiquarian  could  not  learn  ;  there  were  even  contradictory  *''^' 
testimonies    among    the    antient    inscriptions  and    memorials   of  the 
Eleians  themselves  concerning  his  father's  name.     Newton,  deducing 
collateral    proof  from    another   passage   of   Pausanias,    supposes  him 
grandson    of  Oxylus,    and  places  the  Olympiad  in   Avhich    Coroebus 
Mon  under  his  presidency,  only  fifty-two  years  after  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids.     Blair  places  Iphitus  two  hundred  and  twenty,   and  Freret 
supposes  him  t\\o  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  later  than  that  event; 
and  both  maintain  the  farther  interval  of  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
between  his  institution  of  the  Olympian  games  and  that  called  the  first 
Olympiad.     If  we  search  history  to  know  what  occurrences  filled  this 
long  interval,  we  find  none:  nothing  in  the  least  to  contradict  New- 
ton's snpposition  that  only  fifty-two  years,  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  according  to    Blair,    or  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
according  to  Freret,  passed  between  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  and 
the    Olympiad    in   which    Coroebus   won,    except    an    account   from 
Pausanias  of  what  was  not  done.     That  antiquarian  relates  that  games,  pausan.  1.5, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Homeric  age,  M'cre  so  long  neglected,  that  even  ^'  ^■ 
memory  of  them  failed;  and   that  they  were  recovered   but  by  slow 
degrees  after  the  time  of  Corcjcbus.     I  know  nothing  else  of  equal  or 
almost  of  any  authority  to  direct  opinion  between  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
conjecture,    and  computations  so    utterly  unsupported  by  history  as 
those  adopted  by  Blair,  or  made  by  Freret:  computations,  as  appears 
to  me,  virtually  contradicted  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  and  evidently  disbelieved  by   Strabo,   Plutarch,  and    Pau- 
sanias.     Not    only    they    are    utterly    irreconcilable    to   the   history, 
imperfect  enough  indeed  itself,  Mhich  remains  of  those  times;  but,  to 
strain  even  genealogy  to  any  kind  of  accommodation  with  them,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  add  a  supposition,  utterly  unsupported  by  th.e 
authors  abovementioned,  that  there  M'cre  two  extraordinary  personages 
kings  of  Elis  of  the  name  of  Iphitus,  two  extraordinary  personages  of 
the  name  of  Lycurgus  legislators  of  Sparta,  and  so  of  many  others 
Vol.  I.  A  A  \*ho. 
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Avlio,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  centuries  one  from  the  other, 
boro  the  same  name,  did  the  same  or  simitar  things,  and  acquired  the 
same  reputation. 

The   inquiry  then,    such  as   I    have  been   able   to    make,  on    this 
dark   and  intricate  subject,  Unids    mc  to   the  following   conclusions. 
I  have  not  the  least  ditliculty,  Mith  Newton,  to  reject,  as  Hctitious, 
that  personage  whom  chronologers  have  inserted  in  their  catalogue  of 
king's  of  Crete  by  the  name  of  the  fust  Minos ;  because  his  existence 
not   only  is    unwarranted,    but   contrailicted   by   what  remains   from 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Strabo, 
concerning  the   only    Minos   whom    those    authors    appear   to    have 
Soe  note  **.    known'*.     With   scarcely   nuire  doubt  and  upon   similar  grounds    I 
of  iliisTliVt.   j^^''*    i"   ^1^^*   rejection    of  Krichthonius,    together    with    the    second 
Cccrops  and   the  second  Pandion,  from  the  list  o\  kings  of  Athens, 
Newton's       I  Cannot,  however,  hold  with  the  great  philosopher  that  Gelanor  king 
„  "^^^^^  ••'&>'   of  Afoos.  and  Danaiis  the  leader  of  the  Esjvptian  colonv,  were  cotem- 
porary  with  Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycenre ;  because  the  supposition  is 
not    only  unsupported,  but    contradicted  by  testimony  etpial  to  any 
concerning  those  times  ;  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  early  historical 
tradition,     ^^'e  come  next  to  the  period  which  Homer  has  illustrated; 
and  concerning  this,  considered  by  itself,  the  ditVerence  among  authors 
has  been  conqiaratively  none.     In  proceeding  then  to  the  dark  ages 
which  follow,   I  have  no  doubt  in   shortening  the   period  from  the 
return  of  the  Heraeleids  to  the  institution  of  the  Olympian  festival 
by  Iphitus.     The  number  of  years  that  passed  can  be  calculated  only 
upon  conjectural  grounds;  but  Newton's  conjecture,  if  not  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  appears  so  far  the  most  probable  as  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  historical  tradition,  and  even  with  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
best  chronological  authorities,  those  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias.     For  the 
period  then  of  a  hundred  and  eiglU  years,  between  the  institution  of 
the  festival   by    Iphitus   and  the   lirst   Olympiad,    or  that   in  which 

*♦  Diodoru$  Siculus,  in  bis  fourtb  book,  book,  (c  TPO  efffctiiaJly  contradict  the  cx- 

(c.6j.')  mentions  two  kings  of  Crete  of  the  isience  of  more    tbau   the  one   celebrated 

name  oi  Minos.     But  the  traditions  of  the  personage  of  that    n.uuc,    acknowleged  by 

Crtuuis   themselves,  reported    in   his  iiiiix  the  writers  lueutioued  in  t'n'  te.\t. 

Coixvbus 
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Coroebus  won,  I  look  upon  it  as  meerly  imaginary;  its  existence  being 
strongly  contradicted  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  and  supported  by  no 
comparable  authority.     I  am  less  able  to  determine  my  belief  concern- 
ing the  dates  of  the  Messenian  wars ;  nor  can  I  satisfy  myself  concerning 
those  of  Attic  or  Corinthian  history.     In  the  former  cases  the  business 
was  only  to  detect  falsehood  ;  here  we  have  the  nicer  task  to  ascertain 
truth.     Upon  the  whole,  however,    Newton  appears  to  have  strong 
reason  on  his  side  throughout.     He  seems,   indeed,  to  have   allowed 
too  little  interval  between  the  legislation  of  Draco  and  that  of  Solon ; 
and  perhaps   this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  his  shortening 
system  has  been  carried  rather  to  an  extreme :   but  where  centuries 
are  in  dispute,  we  must  not  make  difficulties  about  a  fev/  years.     It 
would  be  of  some   importance,  if  it  were  possible,  to  determine  the 
age  of  that  remarkable  tyrant  of  Argos,  Pheidon,  the  most  powerful  Herodot.  1.6. 
Grecian  prince  of  his  time,  the  first  who  coined  silver  in  Peloponnesus,  jj'trahl  s.    ' 
the  first  who  established  a  standard  for  the  weights  and  measures  used  p-355. 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  who,  as  head  of  the  Heracleid  families, 
and   legal   heir  of  Hercules,  claimed,    and  by  the  prevalence  of  his 
pow'er  assumed,  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festival.     This  last 
circumstance,  were  the  Olympian  register  perfect,  should  have  put  his 
age  beyond  question :  yet  authors  who  possessed  the  best  means  of 
information  are  not  to  be  reconciled  concerning  it.     Pausanias  says  Pansan.  1  6. 
that  Pheidon  presided  in  the  eighth  Olympiad.     But,  according  to  ^  "'  , 
Strabo,  the  Eleians  presided  without  interruption  to  the  twenty-sixth;  p.  355. 
and,  if  the  copies  of  Herodotus  are  faithful,   Pheidon  must  have  lived  f..\oj,   '  '  " 
toward  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  where  Newton  would  fix  him.     But  the 
copies  of    Herodotus   are    not  Avithout  appearance   of  defect  where 
Pheidon   is   mentioned.      The   chronoloo-ers   have    been    desirous   of 
imputing  error  to   those  of  Strabo,   which   assert  that  Pheidon  was 
tenth  in  descent  from  Temenus  :  they  would  have  him  but  tenth  from 
Hercules ;  and  thus  they  would  make  Strabo  agree  with  Pausanias  and 
with  the  marbles.      But  this  docs   not  complete  their  business;  for 
Strabo  will  still  contradict  the  .presidency  of  Pheidon  in  the  eighth 
Olympiad.     INIoreover  that  writer,  as  his  copies  now  stand,   is  con- 
sistent with  himself;    and,  upon    Newton's  system,  consistent  with 

A  A   2  Herodotus. 
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Herodotus.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  -Pausanias,  as  his  copies 
stand,  is  consistent  with  himself:  at  least  he  is  very  deficient  when  it 
was  clearly  his  desire  to  give  full  information.  I  am  therefore  inclined, 
with  Newton,  to  suppose  an  error  in  the  date  which  stands  assigned, 
as  on  his  authority,  for  the  presidency  of  Pheidon.  But  when  pre- 
cisely Pheidon  did  preside,  it  should  seem  even  Strabo  could  not  learn 
to  his  satisfaction;  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  named  the 
Olympiad,  and  not  have  dated  nieerly  by  the  pedigree.  That  ready 
method,  used  by  the  Greek  chronologers,  but  greatly  improved  by 
the  modern,  for  accommodating  chronological  difficulties  by  the 
supposition  of  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name  in  the  same 
situation,  and  sometimes  of  the  same  character  and  the  same  fame, 
in  ditferent  ages,  has  been  employed  to  adjust  the  age  of  Pheidon, 
with  the  success  which  cannot  fail  to  attend  it;  but  we  find  no 
historical  authority  for  the  existence  of  more  than  one  king  of  Argos 
of  that  name. 

Having  so  far  then  risked  the  declaration  of  my  own  opinion,  I 
shall  not  however  presume  to  impose  it  upon  the  reader  in  any 
instance.  I  shall  continue  to  insert  in  tlic  margin  Blair's  dates 
together  with  Newton's,  after  having  thus  given  the  best  preparatory 
assistance  in  my  power  to  direct  the  choice  between  them  ;  sorry  that 
I  cannot  better  satisfy  either  my  readers  or  myself.  Some  farther 
observations  will  occasionally  occur  in  the  sequel. 

One  circumstance  more,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to 
here.  The  period  of  the  Grecian  festivals  being  regulated  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon,  the  time  of  those  festivals,  compared  \\  itii 
the  solar  year,  would  vary,  like  the  time  of  Easter  and  the  other 
moveable  feasts  of  the  Christian  church.  But  the  Olympian  festival 
ordinarily  falling  within  our  month  of  July,  the  Olympian  year 
divided  our  year  nearly  in  the  middle.  When  we  come  to  times  of 
more  exact  chronology,  this  will  be  a  circumstance  to  require  atten- 
lention.  For  the  ages  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto,  and  shall 
for  some  space  continue  to  be  ingagcd,  it  is  of  little  importance. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


History  of  the  southern  Provinces  of  Grekce,  from  the  Return 
of  the  Heracleids  to  the  Conquest  of  Messenia  by  the 

LACEDiEMONIANS. 


SECTION    I. 

Recapitulation  of  Events  in  Greece.    General  Change  of  Governments 
from  Monarchal  to  Republican.     Different  Kinds  of  Government 
distinguished  by  the  Greeks. 

WE  have  now  taken  a  view,  such  as  remaining  memorials  afford 
means  for,  of  the  first  population  of  Greece,  and  the  rise  of  its 
principal  cities  :  we  have  seen  one  common  war  prosecuted  by  a  league 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  states,  under  a  prince  in  whom  was 
acknowleged  a  legal  superiority  over  all,  but  M'ithout  absolute  power: 
•we  have  remarked  a  great  revolution,  tliat  changed  the  inhabitants  and 
the  government  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  arts  and  civilization,  established  new  divisions  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  broke  the  former  connection  of  the  old.  We  have  then 
traced  the  growth  of  three  singular  institutions,  wliich  assisted  power- 
fully to  hold  still  in  some  union  a  nation  so  divided,  and  prevent  a 
relapse  into  utter  barbarism. 

The  governments  of  the  little  states  of  Greece,  in  the  first  ages,  we 
have  observed,  tho  of  no  very  regular  and  certain  constitution,  were 
all  limited  monarchies.     Homer  seems  to  have  known  no  other:  he 
mentions  neither  a  pure  republic,  nor  the  absolute  rule  of  one  man. 
When,  therefore,  the  Heracleids  possessed  themselves  of  Peloponnesus,  pi;it.  de  Leg. 
they  established  everywhere  that  hereditary  limited  monarchy,  which  |- ^-  P-^'8+- *^ 
■was  the  only  government  assimilated  to  the  ideas  and  temper  of  their  nuih.  p.  50-i., 
age.     The  disposition  toward  a  union  of  the  whole  nation  into  one    '~' 

kingdom, 
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kingdom,  under  the  powerful  riionavchs  of  Argos,  whicli  had  appeared 
before  the  Trojan  war,  was  checked  by  the  extensive  calamities  and 
confusion,  which  followed  that  expedition,  and  still  more  by  the 
equality  established  among  the  Heracleid  princes  in  Peloponnesus; 
and  it  was  soon  after  finally  dissipated  through  the  opposite  bias 
which  the  politics  of  the  country  universally  assumed.  Those  vigorous 
principles  of  democracy,  which  had  always  existed  in  the  Grecian 
governments,  began  to  ferment ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages, 
monarchy  was  everywhere  abolished  ;  the  very  name  of  king  was  very 
generally  proscribed  ;  a  common\\ealth  was  thouglit  the  only  govern- 
ment to  M'hich  it  became  men:  to  submit;  and  the  term  of  Tyrant  was 
introduced  to  denote  those  who,  in  opposition  to  these  new  political 
principles,  acquired  monarchal  sway.  We  are  very  deficient  of  means 
to  trace  this  remarkable  revolution  among  so  many  independent  little 
states  :  yet  enough  remains  whence  to  gather  a  general  idea  of  the  rise 
of  that  political  system  which  obtained  in  ages  better  known;  and,  for 
the  particular  history  of  every  commonwealth,  it  has  been  transmitted 
more  or  less  perfect,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  each 
among  the  concerns  of  the  nation. 

But  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  Grecian  governments,  CvSpecially  in 
the  republican  ages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  in  mind  two  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  widely  distinguished  in  character  from  the 
principal  states  of  modern  Europe,  first,  the  narrowness  of  their  several 
territories,  and,  secondly,  the  universally  established  system  of  slavery, 
through  which  the  free  population  was  everywhere  small,  even  in 
proportion  to  its  territory.  Already  in  that  age  which  Homer  has 
described,  slaves  were  common  in  Greece;  but  their  proportional 
numbers  Mxre  afterward  very  much  increased.  Among  the  many  and 
great  political  evils  incident  to  the  allowance  of  slavery,  two  arc  emi- 
nent :  First,  a  large,  and  generally  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  is 
excluded  from  any  interest  in  the  country  ;  and  secondly,  among  the 
free  people,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  there  can  be  little  commu- 
nity of  interest.  The  rich,  where  slaves  abound,  can  dispense  with  the 
labor  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poor  profit  in  no  way  from  the  prosperity 
of  the  rich :  an  interference  of  interest  almost  alone  leads  to  any 
a  intercourse 
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intercourse  between  them.     The  consequences  we  shall  find  forming 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  insuing  history. 

But  the  several  states  of  tlie  monarchal  age  of  Greece  were  not  more 
extensive  or  powerful  than  the  feudal  baronies  of  modern  Europe ; 
and  yet  when  kingly  sway  was  abolished,  they  were  found  generally 
too  large  for  the  republican  constitution,  which  succeeded.  For,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  territory  of  every  Grecian  state,  and  the  want  of  a 
controling  pov/er  over  all,  while  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  restless 
and  warlike,  it  was  generally  impossible  to  cultivate,  with  reasonable 
hope  of  iiijoyment,  any  land  far  from  a  fortified  town  :  in  the  poverty 
of  governments,  and  non-existence  of  taxes,  the  owners  of  the  neigh- 
boring fields  must  be  the  garrison.  Nor  was  it  only  to  defend  the 
narrow  territory  against  hostile  neighbors,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  but  still  more  to  hold  a  sure  superiority 
over  the  slaves,  generally  much  more  numerous  than  the  citizens.  For 
persons  thus  always  uniting  the  civil  and  military  character,  some 
municipal  administration,  adapted  to  both,  would  be  indispensable. 
The  questions  then  arose,  What  should  be  the  relation  of  this  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  capital  ?  What  should  be  their  common,  and  what 
their  separate  rights  ?  Under  monarchal  supremacy  the  adjustment 
was  easier :  for,  each  town  preserving  its  municipal  polity,  the  prince's 
superintending  authority,  his  military  command,  his  presidency  over 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  his  power  in  general  to  direct  the  exe- 
cutive government,  would  be  as  willingly  acknowleged  by  the  inferior 
towns  as  by  the  capital.  But,  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the 
people  of  the  capital  generally  claimed  that  sovcreinty  over  the  people 
of  the  inferior  towns,  which  the  kings  had  before  held  ;  a  sovcreinty, 
in  their  hands,  unavoidably  invidious,  and  likely  to  be  oppressive ; 
because  the  interests  of  the  parties  were,  in  many  points,  distinct,  in 
some  opposite.  The  people,  therefore,  of  the  inferior  towns,  having 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  walls  to  protect  them,  and  often  means  for 
obtaining  allies  to  assist  them,  seldom  failed  to  assert  independency. 
In  some  provinces  a  federal  union  was  maintained.  In  two  only, 
Attica,  through  the  constitution  of  Theseus,  and  Lacouia,   through 

that 
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that  which  we  shall  find  established  by  Lycurgus,  one  constitutional 
supreme  authority  pervaded  the  whole  as  one  state. 

The  division  of  Greece  then  into  little  states  unnumbered,  the 
variety  of  political  customs  naturally  arising  among  them,  even  while 
inonarchs  presided,  the  various  changes  that  took  place,  according  to 
circumstances,  upon  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  continual  struggles, 
afterward,  of  discordant  interests  among  the  people,  and  frequent  revo- 
lutions insuing,  gave  occasion  to  various  distinctions  and  definitions 
of  governments,  which  were  afterward,  with  n\ore  or  less  accuracy, 
ado])tcd  by  the  Romans,  and  from  them  have  been  received  into  all 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  Greeks  distinguished,  at  least 
in  theory,  six  simple  forms:  four  legal  and  admitted;  two  not  of 
acknowleged  legality,  but  generally  supported  by  violence.  The  legal 
were  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Democracy :  the  illegal. 
Tyranny,  and  Assumed  or  Tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

But  absolute  Monarchy,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  unknown 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  constitution.  The  title  of  Kixg  there- 
fore implied,  with  them  as  with  us,  not  a  Right  of  Absolute  Power, 
but  a  Legal  Superiority  of  Dignity  and  Authority  in  One  person 
above  all  others  of  the  state,  and  for  their  benefit '.  The  peculiar 
and  most  indispensable  rights  of  Royalty  were  Religious  Supremacy 
and  IMilitary  Command.  In  the  early  ages  Kings  also  commonly 
exercised  Judicial  Authority.  But  Legislation  seems  never  to  have 
been  regularly  within  their  single  prerogative.  After  the  general 
abolition  of  Monarchy  in  Greece,  if  a  Citizen  of  a  Commonwealth 
through  M'hatsoever  means,  acquired  Monarchal  Power,  his  government 
was  intitled  TrRAXNY,  and  himself  Tyrant  :  names  which  seem  not 
to  have  been  originally  terms  of  reproach  ;  tho  such  monarchy  was 
generally  very  deservedly  reprobated. 

A  distinction  of  families  into  those  oF  Higher  and  Lower  Rank, 
appears  to  have  obtained  very  early  throughout  Greece;  and  nowhere 
more  than  at  Athens,    where,    by   the  constitution   of  Theseus,   the 


'    ZyytmiAiiov  yaf,  aySfof   i»o;  It  toT?  af}(<iici   Jia^/fsiroj,  BacriXiia  at  xXriitln,  x.  T.  e.      Plat. 

de  rep.  1.9.  p.  576.     Accordingly  he  calls  his  republic  Bacn^iiofttVi  iri^n- 
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Ev'PATRiDS,  or  Nobly  Born,  like  the  Patricians  of  Rome,  funiicd  DiodonSic. 
a  distinct  order  of  the  state,  with  great  privileges  \    With  the  downfall  p)„t.  vfc. 
of  Monarchy,  however,    Hereditary  Nobility  seems  to  have  declined  ^'"'^• 
everywhere;  and,  tho  Family  was  always  considered,  yet  Wealth  became 
the  principal  criterion  of  Ri-.nk.     But  daily   experience,    among  the 
Greeks,    proving  that    ?Jilitary    Force   may    always   command    Civil 
Authority,  the  two  were,  in   all  their  republics,  united  in   the  same 
persons;  every  citizen  being  bound  to  Military  Service.     Equally  then 
the  necessity  of  the  connnonwcalth,  and  the  choice  of  the  individual, 
vould  decide  that  the  rich  should  serve  on  horseback;  and  tlius  M-as  llcrod.  1.  8. 

c.  12-J'. 

created,  in  the  princijjal  republics,  a  Rank  of  Citizens  determined  by  Xen.de  Re 

their  ability   to  serve  in  War  on   Horseback,  at  their  own  expcnce.  l^^^'^"^' 

Such  was    the   orio'iu  of  K?fiGiiTH00D  in   Rome,  and   since   in  the  I'olit.  1. 4.. 

.  c.  3. 

feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe.     In  many  Grecian  states,  however,  the  5j,.,'l)_  ]_  jo. 

noble,  or  the  rich,  or  both  together,  held  exclusively  the  principal  p-^si.-tS-- 
authority;  and  the  government  was  then  denominated  Oligarchy  ; 
meaning  a  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  Few. 
Where  the  Few,  as  they  became  emphatically  called,  remained  con- 
tented with  the  prerogatives  of  the  antient  hereditary  kings,  leaving 
rights  to  the  people,  so  established  as  to  secure  an  impartial  admini- 
stration of  equal  law,  it  was  deemed  a  just  and  Constitutional  Oli- 
garchy '.  But,  where  contests  arising,  as  often  happened,  between  the 
Ff.w  and  the  Many  (which  became  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
the  lower  people)  and  the  Few  obtained  the  superiority,  not  without  a 
violent,  and  perhaps  a  bloody  struggle,  they  would  not  always,  and 
sometimes  could  not  safely,  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power. 
Thus  arose  Tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

Akistocraca',  signifying  government  by  the  Better  peo])le,  was  a 
phrase  of  more  dubious  import,  inasmuch  as  the  question  would  always 
remain,  Who  were  the  better  people  ?  The  Few,  whether  legally,  or  by 
violence,  or  not  at  all  established  in  power,  commonly  assumed  the 
title  to  themselves*;  and  gave  that  of  Aristocracy  to  any  government 

*  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  noble  by  the  title  of  Ivyinri^ai.     I'olit.  1.  4.  c.4. 

'    0^iyaf;^ia  Jo-om^oj.      Tluicyd.  1.  3.   C.  6'2. 

*  KaTict  xaya6oi. 
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in  which  they,  or  persons  of  their  sort,  held  the  principal  power.  Among 
the  moflerns,  generally  the  term  Aristocracy  has  heen  used  as  equivalent 
to  Constitutional  Oligarchy;  an  application  of  it  apparently  first  pro- 
posed by  Aristotle,  on  account  of  the  discredit  which  the  frequency  of 
a  tyrannical  assumption  of  power  by  the  Few,  brought  upon  the  name 
of  Oligarchy.  But,  both  before  and  after  that  philosopher,  the  term 
Aristocracy  was  more  received,  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  proper 
appellation  of  those  governments  in  which  the  supreme  authority  Mas 
committed,  by  the  people  themselves,  to  persons  elected  for  their 
merit;  Oligarchy  remaining  always  the  ordinary  Grecian  term  for 
governments  in  wliich  the  noble  or  the  rich  presided,  as  a  separate 
order  of  the  state. 

Democracy  signified  Government  by  the  People  at  large;  all  the 
Freemen  of  the  state  in  assembly  forming  the  Legal  Soverein,  Absolute, 
and  Uncontrolable.  But  as  Democracy  Avas  beyond  all  other  govern- 
ments subject  to  irregular,  improvident,  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
•where  unchecked  by  some  balancing  power  intrusted  to  a  few,  it 
became  distinguished  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  OcHLOCRACr, 
Mob-rule. 

The  states  of  Greece,  whose  government  was  in  any  degree  settled, 
had  mostly  some  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms.  A  simple 
monarchy,  indeed,  would  be  despotism  and  tyranny:  a  simple  oli- 
garchy but  the  tyranny  of  an  association,  instead  of  the  tyranny  of  an 
individual;  and  a  simple  democracy  scarcely  above  anarchy:  yet  those 
evils  we  find  frequently  existing  among  the  Grecian  cities.  From  the 
various  mixture,  however,  of  these  simple  forms,  decided  whether  by 
accidental  custom,  or  by  the  various  prevalence  of  various  interests, 
arose  new  distinctions,  and  sometimes  new  names.  The  mixture  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  in  which  the  oligarchal  power  was  superior, 
yet  the  democratical  sufficed  to  secure  freedom  and  equal  right  to  the 
people,  might,  according  to  Aristotle,  be  properly  distinguished  from 
simple  oligarchy  by  the  more  honorable  title  of  Aristocracy.  That 
mixture  where  the  democratical  power  prevailed,  yet  was  in  some 
degree  balanced  by  authority  lodged  in  steddier  hands,  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  great  author  by  the  name  of  Polity ;  and,  according  to 
.  6  Poly  bi  us, 
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Polybius,  a  due  blending  of  the  three  poAvers,  nionp.rchal,  aristocratical,  Polyb.  1.  6'. 
and  democratical,  was  necessary  to  constitute  a\  hat  might  properly  be 
termed  a  Kingdom  K 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  a  digression  neither  in  itself  absolutely 
improper,  nor  intirely  useless  for  illustration  of  the  subject  before 
us,  to  observe  that  the  British  Constitution  is  compounded  of  All  the 
Legal  simple  forms  acknowleged  by  the  Greeks,  Monarchy,  Oligarchy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Democracy.  Monarchy  with  us  perfectly  accords 
with  the  Grecian  idea  of  Kingly  government.  The  Lords  form  the 
Oligarchal  part  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
properly  the  Aristocratical ;  being  composed  of  persons  elected  by  the 
People   to  Legislative  Authority   for   Merit  real   or   supposed.      The 


5  It  is  of  importance,  in  considering  an- 
tient,  or  indeed  any  forein  politics,  to  be 
careful  not  to  be  misled,  and  in  treating  of 
them,  not  to  mislead,  by  names ;  and  if  our 
language  wants  words  to  give  the  precise 
meaning  of  Grecian  political  terms,  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  us,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  several  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  whose  governments  have  mostly 
had  a  common  origin,  are  unable,  each  in 
its  own  language,  to  express  the  political 
terms  of  its  nearest  neighbors.  'I'lius  the 
English  is  williout  words  perfectly  synony- 
mous with  the  French  Centilhomme,  Noble, 
Bourgeois,  Roturier;  and  no  forein  language 
can  convert  with  precision  our  terms  Noble, 
Lord,  Connnor.er,  and  many  others.  But  in 
the  Greek,  beyond  most  languages,  political 
terms  are  found  of  undefined  import ;  be- 
cause, in  the  several  Grecian  republics, 
often  where  names  were  the  same,  things 
differed.  Thus  the  term  ASftoj,  generally 
meaning  the  lower  people  exclusively  of  the 
higher,  and  commonly  not  ill  translated 
citlier  by  tlie  Latin  Plebs,  or  the  English 
t'ommonalty,  in  the  democratical  state  of 
Athens  included  all  the  people,  noble  as 
veil  as  plebeian.     lu  the  time  of  Isocratcs, 


the  term  'Apiroxfiniet  seems  hardly  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. 1'hat  writer  acknowleges  only  three 
simple  kinds.  Oligarchy,  Democracy,  Mo- 
narchy (1);  and  he  applies  the  term  Aris- 
tocracy, as  a  title  of  compliment  to  the 
Democracy  of  Athens ;  distinguishing  it,  as 
a  well-constituted  Democriicy,  from  those 
ill-formed,  or  unformed  governments,  which 
might  deserve  the  name  of  Ochlocracy. 
Polybius,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning 
of  his  sixth  book,  uses  the  term  Aristocracy 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  The  term 
Uava^'/m,  Unqualified,  appears  always  to 
have  signified  Absolute  Monarchy ;  from 
which  Polybius,  conformably  lo  Plato's  use 
of  the  term,  distinguishes  limited  or  ba- 
lanced Monarchy  by  the  title  of  B«o-tXeia. 
Plato  indeed  gives  to  his  republic,  in  dif- 
ferent places,  the  several  titles  of  BaatXivo- 
y.en  n-oAij,  ApiToxfarw,  and  UaXiTiia.  Xeiio- 
phon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Agesilaus, 
enumerates  the  ordinary  forms  of  govern- 
ment  under  the  titles  of  Au/xoKpalia,  'oMyixp- 
■jOa,,  Tn/iajjif,  Bao-iXfia.  The  Lacedaemonian 
government,  where  royal  power  was  so  ex- 
cessively limited,  is  his  example  of  the 
BaT'iAEiix. 


(1)  PanalU.  p.  514.  ed.  Pari*.  Auger, 
U   U    'i 


Democratical 
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Democratical  Principle,  Equal  Law,  or,  in  tlie  Greek  term,  Isonomy, 
singularly  pervades  tlie  whole;  the  privileges  of  the  |)eer  extending  in 
no  degree  to  his  family,  and  the  descendants  even  of  the  Blood  Royal 
heing  People,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  the  same  burdens,  and  the 
same  judicature  with  the  meanest  citizen.  Rights  of  Election,  Trial 
by  Jury,  and  Provincial  Offices,  together  with  the  Right  of  Addressing 
and  Petitioning  either  the  executive  or  any  branch  of  tlie  legislature, 
form  a  large  Democratical  Power,  more  wisely  given,  and  more  wisely 
bounded,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  than  in  any  other  government 
tliat  ever  existed*. 


SECTION    II. 

Summary  of  the  Histot^ies  of  Crete,  Argos,  the  Calaureat}  Confederacy ^ 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achaia,  Eleia,  Arcadia. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  large  and  valuable  iland  of  Crete,  a  regular 
free  government,  under  the  presidency  of  an  herctlitary  prince,  was 
established  almost  before  Grecian  history  can  be  said  to  begin.  The 
naval  power  acquired  by  Alinos  decayed  after  him,  and  the  Argian 
princes  gained  the  superiority  in  the  Grecian  seas,  together  with  the 
sovereinty  of  the  smaller  ilands  nearest  to  the  continent  of  Greece. 
Yet  Idomcneus,  grandson  of  ]\Iinos,  and  commander  of  the  Cretan 
troops  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 

•  The  Right  of  Equal  Law,  the  peculiar  language,  can  scarcely  be  rendered  in  mo- 
boast  of  the  English  constitution,  is  derived  dcrn  terms  with  equal  force.  This  it  was 
from  the  Anglosaxon  government.  It  is  for  which  our  ancestors  contended,  when, 
declared  more  than  once  in  the  Anglosaxon  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  princes, 
laws  yet  extant ;  but  never  was  more  em-  they  so  often  and  so  earnestly  demanded 
phatically  exprt  ssed  than  in  a  phrase  of  the  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  laws :  and  this 
laws  of  Edgar:  Ic  piUe,  says  the  royal  Le-  it  was  that  gave  origin  to  the  judicium 
gislator,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  his  parium  aut  legem  teiir*  of  JVIagna 
Witonavemote,  \>jX  lelc  man  j-y  Fokpihrep  Charta,  which  that  famous  deed  has  sancli- 
pypS,  xe  eapme  54  eabij.  (1)  which,  notwith-  fied  as  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman, 
^tanding  the  general  energy  of  the  English  the  Folkuigiit  of  the  land. 

(1)  L.  L.  Anglosai.  D.  Wilkins  p.  77. 

chiefs 
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chiefs  of  his  time.     We  are  assured  by  Homer  that  this  prince  M-as  one  Odysp.  1.3. 
of  the  few  who  returned  safe  from  that  expedition;  and  no  consider-  ^'       ' 
able  revolution  in  Crete  seems  to  have  been  l<.no\vn  either  to  Homer  or 
Hesiod.     It  must  however  have  been  soon  after  them  that  monarchy 
was    abohshed   there.     What  caused   the   revolution,  or  how   it  was 
effected,  Ave  have  no  authentic  information:  but  some  very  important 
consequences  are  strongly  authenticated.    The  government  estaljjished 
in  the  room  of  monarchy  could  not  maintain  itself  intire;  it  fell  into 
pieces,  the   princii)al  towns  separating  themselves    into   independent 
commonwealths.     The  Cretan  power  and  the  Cretan  character  then 
sunk  together,  never  to  rise  again.     As  a  military  people  indeed,  the 
Cretans  always  supported  a  considerai)le  reputation,  and  their  naval 
skill  became  proverbial.     But  their  military  prowess,  except  M'hen,   in 
later  times,  exerted  in  hired  service,  was  confined  to  wars  among  them- 
selves, and  their  naval  exploits  are  unheard  of  but  in  piracy.     While  Strab.  1. 10.- 
their  laws,  the  greatly  altered,  held  fame  for  what  they  had  been,  their  P-*'^'* 
national  character  for  want  of  probity  became  infamous ;    nor  ever, 
after  the  Trojan  v.ar,  was  Crete  of  any  considerable  M'cight  in  the  scale 
of  Grecian  politics  ^. 

Of  the  states  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  Argos  was  among  the 
first  to  abolish  monarchy ;  or,  however,  so  to  reduce  its  powers  that 
ve  hardly  perceive  among  historians  M-hether  it  existed  or  no.  The 
Argian  government  is  said  to  have  become  republican  so  early  as  P;msan. I''. 
on  the  death  of  Ceisus,  son  of  Temenus,  founder  of  the  Ileracleid  c.  19. 
dynasty.  But  neither  was  Argos  fortunate  in  the  change.  In  its 
defective  history  indeed  we  read  of  scarcely  anything  but  disorders, 
and  those  often  of  extraordinary  violence.     In  general  we  Icani  that 

'  Kp?f  cffo;  'AiyitiTriii  scems  to  have  been  wliat,   as  lie  says,   the  ablest  of  the  elder 

an  early  proverb  of  nearly  the  same  import  writers,   Kpliorus,    Xeiiophon,  Callislhenes, 

a.s  our  English  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and  Plato,  held  in  high  esteem.    The  change 

Polybrus,  in  the  fourth,  and  still  more  par-  indeed  is  particularly  remarked  by  Strabo: 

ticularly  in   the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  ritpi   SI    tS?  KpijTti!  o/io^o76'lTal   cVi  xura  Tout 

speaks  strongly  to  the  infamy  of  the  Cretan  wa^aiouf    Xf°""'f     trtyp^avtv    tfniftofft/nj,     xul 

character,  and  even  denies  all  merit  to  the  f>)XwT«!     eauxis     Ti^s     ifij-oi;?     rav    "EAAiStwr 

Crehm  laws  and  constitution  ;  which  were  airs'ipjjtiv. "trcf"    ^    vpa;     to    x^f" 

probably   in   his  time  much   altered   from  ii(Tt?»>,i>  Ivl  ■aXhrov.     Strab.  1.  10.  p.  •1-77. 

the 
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the  higher  and  lower  ranks  \rere  continually  at  variance,  but  the 
democratical  faction  was  mostly  superior:  the  priesthood  had  peculiar 
authority :  sometimes  tyrants  raised  tliemselves  over  all,  and  once  the 
slaves  got  possession  of  the  cit)%  and  filled  the  magistracies.  Originally 
an  ill-constituted  government,  no  legislator  of  superior  wisdom  and 
probity  ever  acquited  the  power,  no  fortunate  train  of  circumstances 
ever  occurred  of  themselves,  to  unite  liberty  and  administration  upon 
a  firm  and  even  basis.  One  famous  tyrant,  Pheidon,  lineal  successor 
of  the  Heracleids,  a  prince  of  great  abilities  but  no  moderation,  raised 
himself,  rather  than  his  country,  to  a  superiority  which  ceased  M'ith 
him.  Under  its  republican  government,  impotent  abroad  as  unhappy 
at  home,  Argos  finally  lost  that  preeminence  which  under  monarchal 
rule  it  had  obtained  among  the  Grecian  states.  Far  from  leading  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  every  little  town  of  Argolis  itself  resisted  the 
Argian  dominion:  jMycente  long  asserted  independency :  Asinasa,  and 
even  Nauplia,  the  immediate  seaport  of  Argos,  were  preserved  only  by 
expulsion  of  the  inhabitants :  Hermione,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Phlius, 
Sicyon,  and  the  iland  of  iEgina,  members  of  the  Argian  state  under 
the  Hcraclcid  kings,  but  early  separated  after  the  abolition  of  here-i 
ditary  first-magistracy,  always  maintained  themselves  as  self-governed 
republics.  Cynuria,  Thyrea,  and  Prasitc  were  conquered  by  Lace- 
da?mon. 

It  was  apparently  to  resist  the  measures  of  the  Argian  people  for 
inforcing  obedience  from  so  many  towns,  members  of  the  Argolic 
kingdom,  revolting  from  the  republic,  that  an  institution  was  formed 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  extant  historians,  but  remains  recorded 
by  the  geographer.  In  the  little  iland  of  Calaurea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  of  Troezen,  was  held  what  he  calls  a  sort  of  Amphictyonic 
council*.  Calaurea  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  whose  temple  there  was 
among  the  most  venerated  and  inviolable  sanctuaries  of  Greece;  a 
commodious  place  of  meeting  therefore  for  the  councils  of  the 
oppressed.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  deputies  from  the  revolted 
Argian  cities,  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  .I'gina,  Nauplia,  and  Prasite;  but 
to  these  we  find  added  Athens  and  the  Minyeian  Orchomenus,  a  title 

*  'Afi^tKTkorU  ri(.     Strab.  1.  8.  p.  374. 

by 
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by  which  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia  was  distinguished  from  the  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  and  of  its 
transactions,  farther  than  a  common  sacrifice  to  the  God,  we  have  no 
direct  information  ;  but  a  common  sacrifice  implied  some  pohtical  con- 
nection, a  defensive  alliance  at  least,  betM-een  the  cities  in  whose  name 
and  for  whose  welfare  it  was  offered.  It  seems  indeed  not  dubious 
that,  tho  the  ostensible  ceremonies  of  the  meeting  were  principally 
religious,  the  ultimate  object  was  political,  and  that  the  institution 
had  considerable  political  importance.  It  is  likely  to  have  contributed 
much  toward  establishing  the  independency  of  the  revolted  Argian 
towns.  Hov,'  Athens  became  ingaged  in  this  confederacy  we  are  not 
directly  informed ;  but  we  find  Athens,  from  very  early  to  very  late 
times,  always  taking  an  interest  in  the  troubles  of  Argos,  and  generally 
much  connected  with  a  party  there.  Any  ground  for  the  association 
of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  less  obvious. 

But  M'hen  the  independency  of  the  revolted  Argian  towns  was 
established,  and  a  connection  formed  M'ith  the  powerful  state  of 
Athens,  and  with  Orchomenus,  perhaps  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  con- 
federacy would  in  its  turn  be  formidable  to  Argos;  and  thus,  apparently, 
it  became  an  object  for  Argos  itself  to  be  a  member  of  that  league  which 
had  been  originally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  its  power.  The 
opportunity  offered,  when  Nauplia  was  taken  and  its  people  were 
expelled  by  the  Argians.  Whether  the  Nauplians  were  become  ob- 
noxious, and  the  Argians  had  ingratiated  themselves,  or  whether  the 
fear  only  of  an  overbearing  power  decided  the  allied  cities,  the  claim 
of  Argos  to  send  representatives  for  Nauplia  to  the  Calaurean  council 
V'as  allowed,  and  Argos  thus  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy.  A 
similar  policy  appears  to  have  prompted  the  Lacedasmonians,  who,  on 
reducing  Prasias  under  their  dominion,  or  receiving  it  into  their  pj-o- 
tection,  claimed  to  send  representatives  for  that  town,  and  Laced^mon 
accordingly  was  added  to  the  Calaurean  league. 

But  this  accession  of  the  greater  Grecian  republics,  instead  of  giving 
permanent  splendor  and  importance  to  the  Calaurean  council,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  its  sinking  into  Insignificancy. 
While  the  purpose  was  to  maintain  a  league  among  the  Argolic  towns 

for 
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for  general  defence,  the  council  was  equal  lo  its  object,  and  for  its 
object  respectable.  15iit  when,  by  the  allowed  independency  of  th'ose 
towns,  this  object  vanished,  to  regulate  the  jarring  interests  of  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Lacedtemon,  -which  should  have  succeeded  as  the  business 
of  tlic  meeting,  was  -wljat  those  states  would  scarcely  submit  to  the 
votes  of  deputies  from  the  little  cities  of  Epidauriis,  IJcrmioue,  iEgina, 
and  Orchomenus.  The  political  business  of  the  assembly  therefore 
ceased,  and  the  importance  attached  to  the  religious  ceremonies  alone 
seems  to  have  preserved  it  from  utter  oblivion.  Eut  as,  among  the 
circumstances  of  Grecian  history,  noihing  more  marks  the  general 
character  of  the  national  politics,  so  nothing  Avill  more  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  modern  politician,  than  the  various  attempts 
toward  federal  union  among  the  republics,  and  the  inelheacy  of  those 
attempts. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  fortunate  situation  of  Corinth,  by 
which  tiiat  city  became  very  early  the  greatest  emporium  of  Greece. 
It  was  fortunate  also  in  its  constitution,  which  it  is  said  to  have  owed 
to  Pheidon,  a  prince  of  uncertain  age,  but  who  has  been  supposed 
nearly  cotemporary  with  Lycurgus.  Monarchy,  the  balanced  monarchy 
of  early  times,  florished  there,  without  violence  or  commotion  to  ingage 
the  notice  of  history,  longer  than  in  ai'.y  other  of  the  principal  Grecian 
cities,  Sicyon  alone  excepted.  At  length  the  Bacchiads  (a  numerous 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  so  named  from  tlieir  ancestor  Bacchis,  fifth 
monarch  in  succession  from  Aletes)  put  to  death  Teltstes  the  reigning 
prince,  and  assuming  the  government  in  association,  formed  an  Oli- 
garchy. But  still  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  constitution  were 
in  large  measure  preserved.  An  annual  magistrate  presided,  with  the 
title  of  Prytanis,  but  \iith  very  limited  prerogatives;  and  tho  oli- 
garchies M'ere  generally  odious,  yet  Corinth  florished  under  the 
Bacchiads.  Syracuse  and  Corcyra,  Corinthian  colonies,  appear  to 
have  been,  under  their  administration,  subject  to  the  mother-country. 
Afterward  they  acquired  independency  :  but  the  early  power  and  wealth 
of  both,  and  still  more  the  friendly  connection  of  Syracuse  with  the 
parent  state,  remaining  through  many  ages,  prove  the  wisdom  with 
wliich   tliey   were  settled.      Syracuse   requires    a  history    by   itself. 

Corcyra 
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Corcyra  founded  early  its  own  colonies  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia  in  01.4^5.4. 
Illyriu.     After  the  Eaccliiads  had  held   the  administration  of  Corinth  B.  C.CJO^. 
(luring    some   generations,    they   were  expelled   by   Cypselus ;    who,  oi.  ;30. 2. 
according  to  the  Grecian  writers,  in  his  own  person  restored  monarchy,  ^'  ^-  ^^^^; 
or,  as  it  became  popular  to  phrase  it,  tyranny ;  tho,  as  superior  wisdom 
and  virtue  alone  never  were  supposed  to  give  a  claim  to  the  titles  of 
king  or  tyrant,  it  scarcely  appears  by  what  right  Cypselus  bore  either'. 
He  was  in  truth  the  head  of  a  party,  by  the  strength  and  through  the 
favor  of  which  he  ruled.     Determined  to  rest  his  authority,  and  even 
his  safety,  wholly  on  his  good  deeds  and  his  power  of  attaching  to 
himself  the  attections  of  men,  he  constantly  refused  the  invidious,  but 
not   unusual,   distinction  of  a  guard,    to  protect   his  person  against  ^\>istot. 
those  attempts   of  the   defeated   faction,    which,    from   tlic  common  c.  i^;. 
violence  of  party  in  Grecian  commonwealths,  might  be  enough  to  be 
apprehended.     But  tho  his  virtues,  and  particularly  his  moderation  and 
clemency,  Mxre  eminent,  he  is  nevertheless  by  Grecian  writers  univer- 
sally called  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  government  tyranny.     His  son 
Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  power,  is  not  equally  famed  for  the 
mildness  of  his  administration  ;  but  for  his   abilities,   learning,  and 
munificent  incouragement   of  learned   men,  Mas  ranked   among  the 
sages  celebrated  by  the  title  of  the  Seven  Wise-men  of  Greece.     Peri- 
ander was  also  succeeded  by  his  son,  -whose  reign,   however,  Avas  short.  Ol.  i.';.^.. 

n    c^   55  7 
A  commonwealth  was  then  established  ;  in  which  enough  wa^  retained     '     '      ^ 

of  the  oligarch}'  to  temper  the  turbulence  and  capriciousness  of  demo-  Ol.  i-s.  4.. 
cratical  rule:  and  Corinth,  tho  not  the  most  renowned,  had  perhaps      '     '      ^' 
the  happicot  government  of  Greece.     The  local  circumstances  of  the 
city  appear  indeed  to  have  influenced  the  disposition  of  the  people; 
directing  it  to  commcfce  and  arts   more  than   to  politics,   arms,   or 
science;  tho  in  these  also  they  acquired  their  share  of  fame.     'J'hey,  'rhu<y<i.  1.  I. 

fn-st  among  the  Greeks,    built  vessels  of  that  improved  construction 

J?  /   V        /•        •  •  -1  ^"*'-  •'^''-  ''■ 

tor  war  (whose  form  is  now  not  certainly  known)  which  we  commonly  i>   (j_  (J57, 

tlisilinguish  by  the  Latin  name  Trireme;  and  the  first  sea-fi<>lit  recorded  ■^'• 

0,1  ,  ...  ij-  ^-  <>(>-i- 

*  l.ittle  or   nolhuig   seems   fairly  lo   be     pxits  into  the  mouth  ol  a  nuiii  pleading  with  j>^ 

g.athercd  from  the;  loose  invective,  following     vehemence  the  cause  of  a  parly.    Merod.l.  j. 
a  strange  romaiiliu  story,  which  Herodotus     c.9'2. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  in 
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in  any  history  was  between  Corintli  and  its  own  colony  of  Corcyra. 
Tl;c  Isthmian  games,  comparatively  a  late  establishment,  liio  boasting  of 
great  antiquity,  were  celebrated  Mithin  the  territory  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Corinthians,  and  brought  them  considerable  advantages. 
Luxury  indeed  M'as  the  unfailing  attendant  upon  wealth:  but  colonisa- 
tion and  commerce  no  less  certainly  produced  naval  power ;  and 
Corinth,  tliO  never  singly  formidable,  was  always  respected  among 
the   (irecian  states'". 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Sic  vox,  reputed  the  oldest,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  remain  longest  under  that  mild  and  steddy  govern- 
ment, derived  from  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  hereditary  princes 
presided,  and  fixed  laws  or  customs,  venerated  for  their  antiquity,  and 
loved  for  their  proved  utility,  restrained  the  extravagant  use  equally  of 

^'       power  in  the  chiefs  and  of  liberty  in  the  people.     So  late  as  the  age  of 
Solon  this  constitution  remained  in  full  vigor,  when,  under  Cieisthenes, 

1.6.    ^  prince  of  superior  merit,  Sicyon  florished  singularly,  and  even  held  a 

'*•    leadino- situation  amono;  the  Grecian  states.     It  was  the  misfortune  of 

'  .   Sicyon  that  Cieisthenes  had   no  son.     His  only  daughter  carried  the 

moveable  wealth  of  the  family  to  Athens,  by  marriage  with  ^legacies, 

head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Alcm?eonids  there.     No  chief,  of 

dignity  above  competition,  remaining,  Sicyon  was  torn  by  contending 


'^  Tho  Pindar's  business  was  panegyric, 
jit  he  would  panegyrize  upon  the  best 
grounds  Uiat  his  suljjcct  afforded;  and  he 
seems  justly  to  have  characterized  Corinth 
in  terms  of  eulogy  that  would  have  been  b\it 
preposterously  applied  to  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities : 


E»  ra   yap    Evyo/xia  misi,  xacriy- 

Tfo'jroi    Etfcciott  T<e//ia» 

Aisfxffi  'wXovTov,  ^fjff-ia\ 

riai^i;   ivZivhov  ©s'/aitos.  Olymp.  13. 


Tat   o>:hiai  Kip»So»,  laif^Uv 

— Let  my  lays 

The  fame  of  happy  Corinth  bear  afar : 
M'hich  as  agate  to  Neptune's  islhinus  stands, 
Proud  of  her  blooming  youth  and  manly  bands. 
There  Fair  Knnoniia,  with  her  sister-train, 
Blest  Peace  ai.d  .)ustice,  hold  their  steady  reign; 
Who  wealth  and  smiling  ease  on  mortals  show'r, 
From  Themib'  geniul  tare  drawini;  their  natal  hour. 

Pye's  'translation  of  the  Olympic  Odes  not  translated  by  West. 

factions; 
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factions;  and,  under  republican  government,  importance  abroad,  and 
happiness  at  home,  sunk  together. 

AcHAfA  renmined,  during  some  generations,  united  under  monarchs,  Polyb.  1.2. 
the  posterity-of  Tisamenus  son  of  Orestes.     Tlie  tyrannical  conduct  of  s'tmb.l.s. 
Gyges,  or  Ogygus,  the  last  prince  of  that  race,    excited  his  subjects  p-38^>3S4. 
against  him,  and  the  twelve  principal  towns  became  so  many  inde- 
pendent  and    inconsiderable    commonv/ealths.      A  federal  union  was 
preserved  among  them,     but  too  imperfect  for  Achaia  to    take    any 
important  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece. 

Tbe  very  singular  circumstances  of  Eleia,  \\hich  ia  a  great  degree 
secluded  its  people  from  politics  and  war,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  possible,  by  any  institutions,  to  destroy  that  elasticity 
given  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  which  continually 
excites  to  action,  often  palpably  against  interest,  and  which  M'as  strong 
in   the   general    tem|)cr  of  the    Greeks.     INIostly    indeed  attached   to 
rural  business  and  rural  pleasures,  the  Eleians  confined  their  ambition 
to  the  flattering  preeminence  allowed  them  in  the  splendid  assembly 
of  principal  people  from  every  Grecian  state  at  the  Olympian  festival, 
and  the  perhaps  yet  more  flattering  respect  in  M'hich  their  sacred  charac- 
ter was  universally  held  ;  which  was  such  that  the  armies  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  having  occasion  to  cross  any  part  of  the  Stral).  1.  8.   ' 
Eleian  territory,  surrcudered  their  arms  on  entering,   in  trust  to  receive  l'-^-"^- 
them  again  when  tlicy  had   ])assed  the  borders.     Yet  restless  spirits 
arose,   not  to  be  so  satisfied.     Often  the  Eleians  ingaged  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  wars  of  other  states;  generally  indeed  on  ])retence  of  assertiu'v 
the  cause  of  religion.     I?ut  in  that  cause  itself  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves.     During  some  generations,   while  monarchy  sub- 
sisted in   the  posterity  of  Iphitus,  Eleia  continued  united  under  one 
government.     I'ut  at  length  the  spiiit  of  democracy  prevailed  there  as 
elsewhere  in  Greece,  and  with  the  same  effects.     Every  considerable 
town  claimed  independency,  or  at  least  equality  in  confederacy  with  llerod. 
the  rest,  while  Elis  asserted  authority  over  all ;  and  Olympia  became,  for  ^"  '"  ^'  '"*'* 
all,  a  great  object  ofconlenlion.   Situated  within  the  territory  of  Pisa,  on  strab.  l.s. 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Alpheius,  which  alone  separated  itsprccinct  ^'  ^^'^" 
from  that  city,  tlie  Pis.Kans  insisted  that  the  right  to  the  guardianship 

c  c  2  of 
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of  the  temple  and  superintendancy  of  tlie  festival  Avas  clearly  theirs. 
The  Eleians,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  it  exclusivel}'.  Wars  arose 
between  the  two  states :  each  endeavored  to  gain  allies  ;  and  at  one 
time  rheidon,  the  powerful  tyrant  of  Argos,  interfering,  assumed  to 
liimsclf,  as  hereditary  representative  of  Hercules,  the  guardianship  of 
the  temple,  and  presidency  of  the  festival.  At  other  times  the  Pisieans 
prevailed,  and  they  presided  at  some  Olympiads  :  but  at  length,  tho  at 
Avhat  time  we  are  not  certainly  informed,  the  Eleians  destroyed  Pisa, 
c.io.&c  1.6.  so  tliat  scarcely  a  ruin  remained;  and  thenceforward,  excepting  in 
the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  Mhen  the  Arcadians  violently 
interfered,  they  held  the  presidency  undisturbed  while  the  festival 
existed".  The  otlier  towns  of  Eleia  then  mostly  fell  under  their 
dominion. 

Arcadia  -was  early  divided  into  many  small  states,  of  which  some 
retained  long  the  regal  form  of  government;  or,  to  use  modern  terms 


Herod. 
I.e.  C.  V27 

Strab.  1.  S. 
p.3o8. 


Stiab.  1.  8. 
]).  .355. 
Diocl.  Sic. 
1.  15.  c.  78 
I'iiiisan.  I.  5 


"  We  have  no  connected  history  of  these 
events  from  any  one  antient  author,  and  the 
scraps  of  information  remaining  from  writ  its 
of  best  authority  are  not  easily  reconcilable. 
Pausanias  affirms  that  the  Eleians  ingaged 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  to  protect  them 
against  the  Pisa'ans  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eighth  Olympiad  (I).  According  to  that 
report,  to  which  Strabo  gave  most  credit, 
where  it  ajipears  he  esteemed  none  certain, 
the  Eleiuns  held  the  presidency  of  the  fes- 
tival till  the  twenty-sixth  Olympiad  (•.;). 
He  does  not  say  how  or  by  whom  they  were 
then  deprived  of  it;  but  in  a  prior  passage 
he  relates  that  Plieidon,  king  of  Argos, 
tenth  in  descent  from  Temenus  the  Uera- 
fU'id,  and  the  most  powerful  Grecian  prince 
of  his  age,  assumed  tu  iiinisclf  the  presidency 
of  Uie  0]ymi)ic  festival  (3).  A  similar  ac- 
count is  given  by  Herodotus  (4').  Strabo 
adds,  that  the  Eleians,  utterly  dissatisfied, 
did  not  register  that  Olympiad,  but  reckoned 
it  among  what  they  termed  .Anolvmi)iads ; 
and  that,  upon  occasion  of  this  violence  of 


the  Argian  prince,  they  first  departed  from 
their  original  principle  of  trusting  wholly 
to  their  sacred  character  for  security,  and 
applied  themselves  to  the  practice  of  arms. 
With  assistance  from  Laceda'mon,  they  at 
length  defeated  Pheidon,  and  acquired  tiie 
territories  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  He 
assigns  no  dates  to  any  of  these  events. 
But  Pausanias  says  that  the  Pisa'ans,  under 
their  prince  Pantaleon,  ejected  the  Eleians 
in  the  thirty-fourtli  Olympiad,  and  held  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  till  after  the  forty- 
eighth.  He  has  not  marked  with  precision 
the  time  when  the  Eleians  recovered  it,  and 
destroyed  Pisa;  but  he  says  the  Eleians 
called  all  those  festivals,  at  which  the  Pi- 
s.tans  presided,  Anolympiads,  and  did  not 
register  them  in  their  catalogue.  These 
discordancies  and  deficiencies,  in  the  ac- 
counts of  two  such  authors  as  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  deserve  the  consideration  of  those 
who  desire  to  know  what  credit  is  due  to 
the  Olympic  chronology  for  the  times  before 
the  Persian  war. 


(1)  !).<;.  e.  22. 


(2)  Sliab.  I.  8.  p.  353. 


(3)  p.  355. 


(4)  b.  6.   c.  f27. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  circumstances,  they  were  under  the 
rule  of  chiefs  like  the  Scottish  highland  lairds:  for  the  country,  wholly 
inland,  beingniostly  very  mountainous,  and  the  people  generally  herdmcn, 
the  towns  were  small,  and  their  inhabitants  unpolished.  Some  improve- 
ments, hoM-e\-cr,  would  come  to  them  from  their  neighbors  :  some  were 
suggested  I\y  necessity.  When  bordering  states  increased  in  power, 
the  scattered  inliabitants  of  mountain  villages  M'ere  no  longer  equal  to 
the  protection  of  their  herds  and  their  freedom;  for  men,  together 
with  their  cattle,  were  still  principal  objects  of  plunder.  Toward  the 
frontier,  where  the  most  foru-iidable  neighbor  arose,  the  land,  tho  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  spred  more  into  plains,  and  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  advantageous  tillage.  There  nine  villages  uniting  made legea  strab.  1.  ^» 
a  considerable  city;  and  live  others  joined  to  form  that  of  ^lantineia.     P-^^^. 


SECTION    III. 

History  of  Lacedcemon.     Legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

The  conquering  Heracleids  had  scarcely  decided  upon  the  division  of 

Peloponnesus,  when  Aristodcmus,  to  Avhose  share  Laconia  fell,  died, 

leaving  newborn  twin  sons,  Eurysthencs  and  Procles.     The  mother,   Herod. 

it  is  said,  throuiih  impartial  fondness,  refusina,-  to  declare  which  was  ^- ^-  ^- ^~- 

1  -11,11  ^  ^'''t-  ''e  Leg. 

the  elder,  it  -was  determined  that  both  those  j)rmces  should  succeed  to  1.3.  p.  6s3. 

the  throne  of  their  father,  with  equal  authority,  and  that  the  posterity  pa^Jg^n  1  3 

of  each  should  inherit  the  rights  of  their  respective  ancestors.    Laconia  c.  1. 

was  esteemed  a  territory  of  inferior  value  to  both  Argolis  and  Mes-  p.  add'. 

scnia;  yet,  so  early  as  the  Trojan  Avar,  we  find  Laceda;nion  reckoned  Pausan.  1.  4, 

among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  Cirecee.     Tlie  divided 

royalty  indeed,  now  established,  was  apparently  a  form  of  government 

little  likely  to  be  lasting  in  itself,  or  to  give  power  or  happiness  to  the 

people,  who  lived  under  it:  but  as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  fever  often 

leads  to  a  renewal  of  the  constitution,  so  still  more,  in  the  political, 

advantageous  estal)lishments  commonly  owe  their  very  conception  to 

violent  disorders.     Jealousy,  as  might  be  expected,  arose  between  the 

kings :  but  hence  it  became  necessary  for  each  to  com  t  the  favor  of 

the 
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Plut.  vit.  tlic  people:  and  wliile,  in  other  Grecian  states,  the  tyranny  of  the  one 

Tr^'d  I  l^'i's  (hove  the  multitude  to  assume,  by  violent  means,  the  supreme 

c.  13.  power  to  themselves,   in  Lacediemon  the  concessions  of  the  two  gave 
by  degrees  such  importance  to  the  people,   that  the  royal  authority 

Herod.  scarcely  remained  an  object  of  either  terror  or  envy.     Thus,  however, 

1.  1.  t^03.  ^Y]e  powers  of  g,overnment  were  at  lena,'th  so  weakened,  that  the  worst 

Isoc.  raiiatli.  '  °  _       '^  '        _ 

p.548.  t.2.     of  all  tyrannies,  anarchy,  prevailed  in  Sparta.     The  evils  of  this  lawless 
p.'stii.  situation  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  checked  by  abler  princes,  who 

Plut.  vit.        Jed  i\]Q  contentious  spirit  of  the  people  to  exert  itself  in  forein  M'ars,  in 
Lycurg. 

I'ausan.  1.3.   whicli  somc  succcsses  were  obtained.     Little,  however,  of  importance 
*^'""''  occurs  among  the  traditions  concerning  the  Lacedaemonian  state,  till 

Lycurgus,  of  the  race  of  Procles,  succeeded  liis  brother  Polydectes  in 
the  throne.  Nor  are  we  informed  with  the  certainty  that  might  be 
expected,  in  what  age,  or  even  with  what  cotemporarics,  this  extraor- 
dinary man  lived.  IJut  the  full  assurance  wc  have  of  the  subsistence, 
through  many  centuries,  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  in  politics 
and  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the  Spartan  system,  the  establishment 
of  which  is  by  the  strongest  concurrence  of  authorities  referred  to  him, 
may  teach  us  that  Me  ought  not  to  refuse  our  belief  to  a  relation  of 
facts  niccrly  because  they  are  strange ;  and  moreover,  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  date  of  any  event  in  those  early  ages,  when  no  regular 
method  of  dating  was  in  use,  is  no  argument  that  the  event  itself  is 
uncertain  ". 
riut.  vit.  According  to  that  account  \\hich  Plutarch  seems  to  liave  preferred, 

Ljcurg.  Lycurgus  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Procles,  and  tenth  from  Hercules. 

"When  the  scepter  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
■widow  of  that  prince  was  breeding.  He  was  no  sooner  assured  of"  this, 
than  he  publicly  declared  that  he  held  the  throne  thenceforward  iqxnr 
trust  only,  to  resign  it  to  his  brother's  child,   if  it  should  prove  a  son  ; 

•*  The  most  judicious  writPrs  of  antiquity  iiing  of  his  life  of  Lycurgu",  suflicicntly  l:ts 

have  contributeil  to  the  perplexity  about  the  us  know  what  credit  is  due  to  tlicir  decision, 

age   of  Lycurgus.     See   ThutydiJes,   h.  1.  Perhaps  the  best  modern  attempt   lo  recon- 

c.  IS.     Plato   in   Minos,    Xenoplxju  of  the  cile  the  discord  of  anlient  authors  on   this 

Jyacedaenionian  conimonweailh,    and    Aris-  subject,  as  far  as  the  succession  of  the  Lace- 

totle   on    Government.     Eratosthenes  and  da;monian  kings  only  is  concerned,  may  be 

Apollodorus  the  ehronologers  undertook  to  found  in  note  32,    p.  3!,  of  Wesseling's  lie- 

jletide  upon  it;   but  Plutarch,  in  the  beyn-  rodotus. 

and 
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and  dropping'  accordingly  tlic  title  of  king,  lie  retained  ihc  royal  power 

as  Prodicus,   or  protector  only.     I  proceed  with  tliis  anecdote,  w  liieh 

found   credit  with   the  best   antient  historians,    and   may  the    rather 

deserve  notice  as  tending  to  account  for  that  veneration  borne  to  the 

character  of  Lyeurgus,  which  inabled  him  to  execute  what  an  ordinary 

legislator  could   not,   without  extreme    imprudence,    have  attempted. 

The  princess,   ve  are  told,  more  solicitous  to   remain   a   cjueen  than  Stiaii.  i.  lo. 

to  become  a  mother,  caused  private  intimation  to  be  given  to  Lyeurgus  pimVvit. 

that,  if  he  would  marrv  her,  no  child  of  his  late  brother's  should  ever  ^-y^-  Justin. 

.         .  '     .  ,  .     1. 3.  c.  5. 

interfere  with  his  possession  of  the  throne.     The  protector  thought  it 

prudent,  in  the  weakness  of  government  and  licentiousness  of  the 
times,  to  dissemble  his  abhorrence  of  so  atrocious  a  proposal.  He 
only  insisted  that  the  queen  should  not  indanger  her  own  life  and 
licalth  by  any  attenijits  to  procure  abortion,  and  he  would  provide,  he 
said,  that  the  child  when  born  should  be  no  hindrance  to  their  mutual 
M'islics.  When  she  drew  near  her  time  he  placed  trusty  persons  in 
waiting  about  her,  whom  he  directed,  if  she  produced  a  girl,  lo  leave  it 
to  the  women,  but  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it  immediately  to  him  wheresoever 
he  might  be.  It  hajipened  that  he  was  supping  in  public  with  the 
principal  magistrates  when  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which, 
according  to  command,  was  instantly  carried  to  him.  lie  received 
the  child  in  his  arms,  and  addressing  himself  to  those  present, 
*  Spartans,'  he  said,  '  a  king  is  born  to  you;'  and  immediately  placed 
the  infant  in  the  royal  seat.  Observing  then  the  joy  which  prevailed 
through  the  company,  rather  from  admiration  of  his  prudence  and 
uprightness  than  I'rom  any  cause  they  had  to  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  late  king,  he  named  the  boy  Charilaiis,  which  signifies  the 
people's  joy '', 

But  notwithstanding  the  power  and  influence  which  Lyeurgus 
derived  from  his  high  birth  and  high  oflice,  together  with  the  csreem 
in  which  he  was  neld  by  all  good  men,  it  was  not  dif'licult,  amid  the 
general  lawlessness  prevalent  in  Sparta,  for  the  brother  of  the  queen- 
mother  to  raise  a  strong  foctiun  against  him.  Finding  it,  therefore, 
no  season  to  attempt  that  reformation  in  the  state  which   he  wished, 

he 
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Ilcrod.  1.  1,    lie  dctcrniincd,  being  yet  a  very  young  man,  to  indulge  his  appetite 
\  ',".  for  knowlco-e  by  visitin"-  such  forein  countries  as  were  most  celebrated 

I'olit.  1.  2.      for  art  and  science;  the  only  M'ay,  in  tliat  early  aoe,  by  which  a  desire 
I'lut.  Lyc.       of  knowlcge  could  be  gratified.     Voluntarih',  or  involuntarily,  he  left 

the  administration  of  Sparta  to  his  opponents,  and  passed  to  Crete; 

induced  by  its  singidar  laws  and  institutions,  hitherto  the  most 
Stral).  1. 10.  renowned  of  Greece.  There  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thales,  a 
i'lut  Lyc        poet  of  great  abilities,  whom  he  ingagcd  so  far  in  his  designs  as  to 

persuade  him  to  pass  to  Sparta,  and,  by  popular  poems  adapted  to  the 

purpose,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  those  alterations  of 

government  and  manners  which  himself  was  already  meditating.  It 
M\.  var.  is  said  that  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor,  where  Homer's  poems  were  then 
c.'^i.    "*       popular,  and  that  on  his  return  he  first  brought  them  into  reputation 

in  Greece. 

The  disorders  of  Sparta  were  now  grown  to  a  magnitude  no  longer 

supportable.     The   kings  were   \vithout  authority,  the   laws  without 

Herod.  1. 1.     efHcacv,  the  anarchy  Mas  extreme,  and  all  ranks  suffered.     Such  is  the 

'j'huc.  1. 1.      account  given  by   Plutarch,   sufficiently   consonant  to  what  remains 

^;^^'  from  earlier  authors.     As  far  as  the  scantv  light  afforded  will  inable 

Aen.  ue  rep.  -       ^ 

Lac.  us  to  discern  objects  through  the  dark  mist  of  antiquit\-,   it  appears 

that  those  disorders  arose  principally  from  the  ordinary  source  of 
sedition  in  all  the  antient  republics;  a  tyrannical  disposition  in  the 
rich,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition  with  a  disinclination  to  industry  in  the 
poor;  hardly  failing  consequences  of  domestic  slavery.  At  the  same 
time  the  laws,  being  unwritten,  were  uncertain;  and  regal  power, 
weak  through  division,  leaned  sometimes  on  either  faction,  and  some- 
times took  opposite  parts,  unable  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  two. 
In  this  situation  of  things  the  name  of  Lycurgus  was  frequently  men- 
tioned :  his  approved  integrity,  his  unshaken  courage,  his  extensive 
genius,  his  popular  manners,  and  that  power  which  above  all  others 
he  possessed  of  commanding  the  minds  of  men,  were  recalled  to  public 
,    ^.     ,  „     attention.     At  len"th  it  was  aareed,  by  kings  and  people,  to  invite 

Justin.  1. 3.  "  b  '       J  o  II' 

c.  2.  him  to  return  to  his  country,  and,  in  quality  of  legislator,  to  reform 

Lycum."        the  state.     He  joyfully  received  the  summons;  but,  in  undertaking 

so  arduous  an  oflice,    he  proceeded  MiUi  the  utmost  circumspection  to 

7  avail 
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avail  liipist'lf  of  Avhatcver  the  temper  and  prejudices  of  tlie  limes 
offered,  that  might  contribute  to  his  success.  He  had  already 
imperccptihly  begun  the  business  by  the  poems  of  Th.ales;  poetry 
being  in  those  days,  wliile  letters  were 'little  known,  the  general  mean 
of  popular  instruction,  and  often  successfully  used  to  excite  popular 
passion.  But  before  he  would  exercise  his  new  authority,  he  Mcnt 
to  Delphi  to  procure  the  opinion  of  a  (li\ine  sanction  to  his  institu- 
tions. The  directors  of  the  oracle  were  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  his  wishes;  and  he  carried  back  that  celebrated  response,  as  Plutarch 
calls  it,  in  which  the  Pythoness  declared  '  That  he  was  singularly  piut.  Lvc-. 
'  favored  by  the  gods;  himself  more  god  than  man  ;  and  that  it  should  j  i'"^"'^ 
'  be   given   him  to  establish   the  most  excellent   of  all  systems   of  >^en.  Mem, 

Socr. 
government. 

Armed  with  this  high  authority,  in  addition  to  that  before  derived 
from  the  voice  of  his  country,  he  returned  to  Sparta;  having  already, 
it  should  seem,  formed  his  plan,  not  so  properly  for  giving  laws  to  a 
state,  as  for  totally  new-modelling  a  people,  and  making  them  other 
beings,  different  from  all  besides  of  human  race.  Cut,  -with  idciis  of  a 
boldness  verging  upon  extravagance,  he  never  failed  to  observe  the 
most  prudent  caution  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  He  began 
■with  assembling  the  principal  citizens,  to  consult  concerning  a  plan 
of  reformation;  but  at  this  meeting  he  disclosed  nothing  of  his  own 
design.  He  then  took  opportunities  to  advise  M'ith  his  more  particular 
fi lends  privately:  and  with  these  he  was  freer  in  communication,  open- 
ing to  each  more  or  less  as  he  found  them  disposed.  A^'lien  he  had 
thus  formed  a  party  strong  enough  to  support  his  measures,  the  kings 
Archelaiis  and  Charilaiis  still  strangers  to  his  purposes,  he  summoned 
an  a-.sscmbly  of  the  people.  As  the  multitude  thronged  the  agora,  that 
place  in  Grecian  towns  which  served  equally  ihe  ])urpose  of  a  market 
and  a  general  meeting  for  public  debate,  alarm  was  taken  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Lvcurgus's  confidential  friends  in  arms.  Charilaiis  observino- 
a  tumult,  unaware  of  the  cause,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  immediately 
fled  to  a  neighboring  temple :  but  receiving  assurance  that  no  violence 
was  intended,  antl  being  naturally  of  a  complying  temper,  lie  returned 
to  tiie  assembly,  and  joined  his  uncle's  party.     Archelaiis,  with  more 

^  OL.  I.  D  D  inclination, 
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inclination,  M'as  thus  left  with  means  too  inadequate  to  attempt 
resistance,  and  Lycurgus  proceeded  unopposed.  He  immediately 
committed  the  executive  power  of  the  state  to  a  senate  composed  of 
thirty  persons;  twenty-eight  selected  from  among  those  leading  men 
in  whom  he  could  most  confide,  with  the  two  kings  as  presidents.  To 
this  body  he  gave  also  the  most  important  part  of  the  legislative  autho- 
rity; for  laM's  were  to  originate  there  only.  To  the  assembly  of  the 
people  he  intrusted  meerly  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling  what 
the  senate  proposed,  forbidding  them  all  debate:  the  members  only 
gave  a  simple  afllirmative  or  negative,  without  being  allowed  to  speak 
even  so  far  as  to  declare  why  they  gave  either.  To  the  people,  how- 
ever, he  committed  the  future  election  of  senators,  confining  only  their 
Aristot.  choice  to  persons  who  had  passed  their  sixtieth  year.  The  prerogatives 
c.°u.  of  the  kings  consisted  in  being  hereditary  senators,  commanders  in 

chief  of  the  armies,  and  high  priests  of  the  nation. 
Plat,  do  Leg.       y/e  find  it  mentioned  by  Plato  that,  when  the  Ileracleids  established 
t.  a.  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  the  lands,  throughout  their  conquests, 

were  equally  divided  among  their  followers.  If  this  were  so,  the  next 
measure  of  Lycurgus  would  lose  something  of  that  appearance  of 
extreme  boldness  with  which  it  strikes,  as  it  is  ordinarily  reported. 
All  the  evils  that  can  arise  in  an  unsettled  ill-constituted  government 
from  the  accumulation  of  wealth  into  few  hands,  were  daily  cxpe- 
Plut.  Lye.  rienced  in  Sparta  :  the  poor  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich ; 
the  rich  were  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  despair  of  the  poor;  and 
where  laws  neither  restrained  nor  protected,  dark  fraud,  or  oj)en  and 
atrocious  violence,  were  the  unceasing  produce  of  avarice,  suspicion, 
and  misery.  To  combat  such  inveterate  and  complicated  mischief, 
said  Lycurgus,  by  ordinary  methods  of  criminal  courts  and  penal 
laws,  were  replete  with  uncertainty,  danger,  and  even  cruelty,  to  a 
degree  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  How  much  better  were  it,  instead 
of  arming  the  hand  of  the  executioner  against  the  effect,  at  once  to 
remove  the  cause  !  He  had  begun  his  work  by  securing  those  of  higher 
rank  to  his  party,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the  senate  had  placed 
almost  all  legal  authority  in  their  hands.  But  he  did  not  mean  a 
partial  benefit :  he  would  extend  the  advantage  of  his  laws  equally 
8  to 
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to  all,  leavinj^  no  distinction  but  of  ag-e  and  merit.  In  his  present 
purpose  he  was  sure  of  the  most  numerous  party,  the  poor;  and  these, 
headed  by  himself,  would  immediately  become  the  most  po\\?erful.  We 
have  no  tradition  that  this  measure,  so  opposite  to  the  strongest  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  mankind,  produced  any  commotion.  The' 
principal  land-owners  MX-re  persuaded  to  part  peaceably  M'ith  their 
possessions,  that  they  might  preserve  their  authority  :  foreseeing 
probably  that  resistance  would  but  occasion  the  loss  of  both.  Thus 
was  efiected  in  Lacedosmon  that  extraordinary  division  of  lands,  which 
allotted  to  every  family  an  equal  share,  and  banished,  according  to 
Plutarch's  expression,  all  distinction  between  •  man  and  man,  other 
than  M'hat  arose  from  the  praise  of  virtuous,  and  the'  reproach  of 
unworthy  deeds.  The  whole  territory  of  Laconia  was  divided  into 
thirty-nine  thousand  shares,  nine  thousand  of  which  were  assigned  to 
the  city  of  Sparta,  the  rest  to  other  townships. 

This  regulation,  liowever,  would  have  been  vain  but  for  another 
which  attended  it :  Lycurgus  forbad  absolutely  all  use  of  gold  and 
silver.  Coin  he  allowed,  but  of  iron  only  ;  which  was  too  ^\cighty  and 
cumbersome,  in  i)roportion  to  its  value,  for  inoidinate  wealtli  to  be 
easily  either  accumulated  or  used  '*.  Among  other  objects  which  the 
legislator  thus  attained,  was  the  check  of  forein  commerce,  and  inter- 
course  with  strangers.  The  Spartan  money  was  derided  througli 
Greece:  forein  ships,  henceforward,  were  little  seen  in  the  ports  of 
Laconia :  flatterers,  fortune-tellers,  and  pandars,  says  Plutarch,  avoided 
the  hostile  territory ;  and  all  the  trades  subservient  to  luxury  were 
eflectually  banished.  The  exchange  o'.ily  of  the  superfluous  produce 
of  the  earth  against  useful  forein  commodities  was  permitted. 

The  next  ordinance  wr.s  not  carried  so  quietly.     Following  in  some 
degree  tlie  Cretan  model,   Lycurgus  absolutely  forbad  that  any  man  Polyb.  1. 6. 
should  live  at  home;  strictly  ordaining  that  all,  even  the  kings,  should  P-*^'^* 
eat  at  public  tables  only,  M-hcre  the  strictest  moderation  and  frugality 
should  be  observed.     His  former  law  struck  at  the  root  of  luxury; 

'*  Iron  money  was  not  absolutc^ly  pccii-     antient  wriu-rs  wlio  Iiave  mentioned  it,  and 
liar  to  Sparta,  but  that  it  was  nearly  so  ap-     particularly  hum  Polybiiis,  b.  6".   p.  -igS. 
pears  clearly  from  all  the  most  authoritative 
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this  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  every  scattered  seed;  at  the  annihi- 
lation of  every  use  of  wealtli,  of  the  remotest  desire  to  possess  more 
than  others.  None  of  his  innovations,  Ave  arc  told,  gave  so  much 
offence.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  so  violent  an  outcry  was  raised 
ao-aiust  him  that,  apprehensive  of  the  burst  of  popular  passion,  and  of 
the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  it  by  his  particular  enemies,  he 
retired  toward  a  neighboring  temple.  A  youtii  named  Alcandcr,  of 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Sparta,  among  others,  pursued  him,  and,  as 
he  turned,  struck  him  in  the  face  with  a  stick,  and  put  oat  an  eye. 
Lycurgus  notwithstanding  reached  the  temple;  and  finding  that  the 
multitude  wore  not  so  mad  in  their  fury  as  to  forget  the  respect  due  in 
the  opinion  of  the  times  to  the  sanctity  of  the  asylum,  he  exhibited  to 
them  his  lacerated  countenance  dropping  with  gore;  and  when  he  had 
at  length  procured  silence  and  attention,  spoke  with  such  moderation 
of  temper,  and  such  force  of  persuasion,  that  he  converted  their  rage 
into  pity  and  remorse;  insonuicli  tliat,  on  the  spot,  they  delivered  up 
Alcander  to  abide  his  judgement.  Lycurgus  drew  advantage  from 
every  circumstance.  Instead  of  condemning  Alcandcr  to  punishment, 
he  brought  him,  by  gentle  arguiTiCnt  and  ingaging  behaviour,  to  con- 
deiim  himself;  and  in  the  end  gained  him,  from  being  his  most  violent 
opponent,  to  become  liis  most  strenuous  partisan.  Persisting  then  in 
his  measure,  he  not  only  procured  the  establishment  of  it,  but  he  went 
farther.  The  more  completely  to  insure  equality,  and  to  repress  every 
desire  of  superfluities,  he  directed  that  none  should  refuse"  to  lend 
whatsoever  he  was  not  immediately  using,  and  that  any  might  take, 
even  without  asking,  whatsoever  he  wanted  of  his  neighbor's;  being- 
only  bound  to  leplace  it  undamaged.  Private  property  thus  was  nearly 
annihilated. 

These  extraordinary  changes  being  effected,  he  had  little  to  fear 
from  popular  opposition  to  what  farther  he  might  wish  to  establish: 
the  principal  remaining  diliicuUy  was  to  provide  for  the  permanency  of 
what  was  already  done.  We  are  not  informed  with  any  certainty  what 
progress  letters  had  made  in  f  J  recce  in  Lycurgus's  time;  but  we  are 
told  that  he  would  have  none  of  his  laws  written  :  he  would  have  them 
considered  as  oracics;  as  emanations  from  that  divine  response  which 

sanctified 
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sanctified  the  voice  of  iiis  coimtiy,  that  had  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  legislator:  he  would  liave  them  ingraved  in  the  liearts  of  the  people ; 
and,  to  effect  this,  he  endeavored  so  to  direct  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  that  his  institutions  mig-ht  be  as  a  law  of  nature  to 
them.  In  abolishing  distinction  of  rank,  it  was  his  intention  not  to 
depress  but  to  elevate  his  fellowcountryir.en;  to  give  every  LacedtLnno- 
nian  those  advantages  which,  in  other  states,  a  i'ew  only  can  injoy  ;  to 
make  the  whole  people  one  family ;  eveiy  brother  of  M'hich  equally 
should  receive  the  most  liberal  education,  and  equally  Hve  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  The  exercise  of  mechanical  arts,  and  even  of  agri- 
culture, Avas  totally  forbidden  to  free  Lacedaemonians.  Slavery 
tiierefore  was  necessary,  and  slaves  nmst  be  numerous.  For  the  law 
required  that  every  Lacedaemonian  should  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  modern  term,  a  gentleman,  Avilhout  business  but  that  of  the  state ; 
for  which,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  was  the  purpose  of  education  equally 
to  fit  every  one  who  bore  the  Lacedaemonian  name. 

And  here,  as  in  everything  else,  Lycurgus  carried  his  views  far 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  legislators.  Having  directed  the  institutions 
already  mentioned  against  internal  evils,  of  which  wealth  is  elsewhere 
so  plentiful  a  source,  it  was  necessary  now  to  pro\ide  against  external 
violence:  and  while,  for  the  first  purpose,  he  made  his  fellowcountry- 
inen  a  nation  of  ])hilosophers,  lie  would,  for  the  other,  make  them  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Indeed  the 
large  proportion  of  slaves  in  every  Grecian  state,  not  less  tl.an  the 
small  extent  of  territory,  made  this  peculiarly  necessary  throughout 
Greece:  and  hence  both  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  legislators  were  pj.^  ,1^  j ^.^^ 
induced  to  adapt  their  constitutions  ])rincipally  to  a  state  of  warfare.  1- 1- in't.. 
Lvcurgus  began  with  the  care  of  children  before  their  birth  :  he  would 
have  none  born  but  strong  and  able  men.  In  other  countries  great 
pains  are  taken  to  have  the  more  useful  brutes  perfect  in  their  kind. 
In  England  tlie  science  of  breeding  horses  and  dogs  of  the  most 
generous  lemj)tr,  and  highest  bodily  ability,  has  been  carried  to 
amazing  perfection.  Lacedtemon  is  the  only  country  known  in  history 
where  attention  was  ever  paid  to  the  breed  of  men.  Lycurgus,  con- 
sidering those  from  whom  the  future  race  of  Spartans  were  to  spring  as 

of 
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of  high  consequence  to  the  state,  gave  very  particular  directions  for 
the  management  of  the  young  women.  Instead  of  that  confinement, 
and  those  sedentary  em])loyments  of  the  distaff  and  the  needle,  to 
which  the  other  Grecian  ladies  were  in  a  manner  condemned,  he 
ordered  that  they  should  be  exercised  in  running,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  quoit  and  the  javelin;  that  they  should  live  little  within 
doors,  and  avoid  those  indulgences  which  elsewhere  make  those  above 
the  lowest  rank  of  Momen  generally  so  tender  and  helpless.  Thus, 
he  thought,  both  themselves  would  better  suppoit  the  pains  of  child- 
bearino-  and  the  children  born  of  them  would  be  more  vicforous.  It 
was  customary  among  all  the  Greeks  for  the  men  to  appear  in  public 
quite  naked  at  their  athletic  exercises.  Lycurgus  directed  that  the 
young  women  should  all,  at  certain  festivals,  appear  in  public  Mithout 
anv  covering,  dance  thus  in  presence  of  the  young  men,  and  sing, 
addressing  themselves  particularly  to  them ".  That  opinion  of  the 
sanctity  of  wedlock,  and  that  respect  for  the  purity  of  the  marriage- 
bed,  which  were  common  through  Greece,  he  thought  in  many  instances 
inconvenient ;  and  his  morality  Mas  always  made  subservient  to  his 
political  purposes.  To  be  unmarried,  and  without  children  for  the 
commonM^ealth,  he  caused  to  be  accounted  shameful :  but  it  was 
indifferent  who  was  the  father,  provided  the  child  was  a  fine  one'*. 
Tor  he  reckoned  all  children  to  belong  not  so  much  to  their  parents 
as  to  the*  stale,  the  common  parent  of  all ;  and  considering  jealousy  as 
a  passion  often  mischievous,  and  always  useless,  he  contrived  to  banish 
it  from  Sparta  by  making  it  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  with  a  morality 
so  loose,  he  insisted  upon  the  strictest  modesty  of  general  behavior, 
both  in  women  and  in  men.  Virgins  went  with  uncovered  faces,  but 
matrons  veiled;  their  proper  duty  being  to  please  their  husbands  only; 
and  it  was  forbidden  for  any  man  to  praise  another's  wife.    Promiscuous 

'•  This  practice,  as  we  karn  from  Phito,  the  Athenian  people,  in  general,  as  well  as 
was  not  peculiar  to  Sparta,  having  been  be-  all  tlie  rest  of  the  anticnt  world,  thought  of 
fore  establibhed  in  Crete  (I).  Tlie  Athenian  it  nearly  as  modern  F-uropcans  would  ('2.) 
philosopher  was  so  satisfied  witii  it,  that  lie  "  Plato  not  only  approved  this,  but  pro- 
would  introduce  it  in  his  republic;  but  lie  posed  to  carry  the  principle  to  a  still  greater 
ncvei  thclcss  gives  us   to  understand,   that  extreme. 

(1)  Plat,  dc  L«g.  1.  5.  p.  152.  (2)  Ibid.  &  p.  ioT. 
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concubinage  indeed,  every  politician,  independently  of  any  moral 
consideration,  would  prevent ;  and  Lycurgus  found  means,  in  his 
system,  A\liicli,  with  any  other,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
put  in  practice.  He  made  it  disgraceful  and  criminal  in  young  men 
to  be  seen  in  company  with  young  women,  even  with  their  wives. 
The  married  youth  M'as  to  continue  his  exercises  with  the  young  men 
by  day;  he  was  to  sleep  in  the  common  dormitory  at  night:  audit 
was  only  by  stealth,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  that  he  could  visit 
liis  bride.  Tho  it  was  held  in  itself  right  that  he  should  visit  her,  yet 
shame,  public  rebuke,  perhaps  stripes,  M'cre  the  consequence  of  his 
being  seen  going  or  coming:  insomuch  that  it  M^as  held  creditable  for 
a  man  that  his  wife  should  become  a  mother  without  having  ever  been 
seen  in  company  with  lier  husband.  It  is  remarkable  that,  of  all  the 
people  of  Greece,  among  the  rough  and  warlike  Spartans  only  we  find 
the  women  free  and  respected  as  they  were  among  the  northern  nations  ; 
and  it  appears  still  more  extraordinary  when  we  consider  w  hat  a  mora- 
lity was  theirs.  But  desire  of  applause,  and  dread  of  shame,  were  w  hat 
Lycurgus  depended  upon  as  mainsprings  of  his  most  singular  political 
machine;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  judiciously  conceived  part 
of  his  plan,  to  place  the  women  upon  that  independent  and  respectable 
footing,  which  inabled  them  to  be  powerful,  as  they  will  always  be 
willing,  and  generally  just  dispensers  of  such  reward  and  punishment 
as  applause  can  give  or  reproach  inflict "^ 

In  all  the  Grecian  republics  of  which  we  have  any  information,  we 
find  the  lives  of  new-born  children  very  little  considered  by  the  law  : 
it  was  generally  left  to  the  parents  to  decide  whether  to  rear  or  abandon 
them.  But  the  Spartan  legislator,  considering  the  state  as  the  common 
mother,  and  individuals  as  comparatively  without  a  right,  would  not 
leave  the  decision  to  the  parents.  All  children,  presently  after  birth, 
were  examined  by  public  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose:  the  well- 
formed  and  vigorous  only  were  preserved  :  those  in  whom  any  defect 

''  The  legislator's  idea  appears   to  have 'AM.a  ij.a.7\    aiw? 

been  founded  on  the  common  manners  and  'Ai^eV**  T^^"?  ««' TPnAAAS  lAxEo-iwtVAoi;;, 

sentiments  of  tho  heroic  ages.     Homer  re-  'Ai  xs  xaxe;  ui  »oVipi»  ahvrxx^a,  ttoXs^oio. 
prtbCiilg  Hector  atknowlcging   fear    of  the  Iliad.  1.  0'.    v.  443, 

reproaches  of  the  Trojan  ladies: 

cither 
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cither  of  sbapc  or  constitution  appeareil,  were  exposed  witlioiit  mercy  to 
perisli  in  thcwildsof  mount  Taygetus.  And  that  ignorance  and  iwejudice 
might  not,  in  Laceda?mon,  as  elsewhere,  corrupt  what  nature  had  pro- 
duced excellent,  those  who  were  judged  worth  preserving  to  the  com- 
monwealth, were  delivered  to  tlie  care  of  nurses,  puhlicly  provided,  and 
jnoperly  instructed  to  cooperate  judiciously  with  nature  in  tlie  rearing 
of  infants.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  l)oys  were  reinovcd  to  the 
j)uhlic  schools;  no  Lacedccmonian  being  permitted  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren otherwise  than  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law.  Tiie 
masters  were  always  chorcn  from  among  jvrsons  of  the  first  conside- 
ration, and  the  schools  Av'cre  common  places  of  resort  for  those  of  more 
advanced»age;  all  of  whom,  according  to  that  principle  of  patriotism 
which,  above  all  things,  Lycurgus  took  pains  to  inculcate,  considering 
themselves  as  fathers  not  of  their  own  only,  but  of  all  the  children  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  attentive  to  watch  the  behavior  of  all,  ami 
to  assist  in  preserving  good  order,  and  in  promoting  the  acquisition 
of  valuable  accomplishments. 

The  business  of  education  was  not  so  much  to  give  the  knowlcire 
of  a  great  variety  of  things,  as  to  form  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
ideas  to  that  tone  which  might  best  assimilate  with  the  constitution  of 
the  state;  and  so  to  exercise  the  abilities  of  both  body  and  mind,  as  to 
lead  them  to  the  highest  possiiile  capacity  for  the  performance  of  every- 
thing useful;  particularly  of  everything  useful  to  the  commonwealth; 
for  the  love  of  their  country  was  ever  held  out  to  ihc  young  Lacedaj- 
nionians  as  the  polar  star,  Mhieh  should  influence  all  their  actions,  all 
Plut.Lac.  their  affections,  all  their  thoughts.  Letters  were  taught  for  use  only, 
fzrtrr.hviA..  j^  ^      omamcnt.     Indeed   in   Lvcurgus's  time  books  were  scarcely 

known :  but  the  spirit  of  his  laws  remaining  still  in  force  when 
lilterature  had  arrived  at  meridian  glory  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the 
Spartans,  tho  always  famed  for  wistlom,  never  became  eminent  for 
learning.  In  Spartan  education,  however,  great  attention  was  paid  to 
conversation:  lociuaciousness  was  reprobated;  but  the  boys  were  exer- 
cised at  quickness  in  reply;  and  a  concise  sententious  style  of  speech, 
witli  repartees  and  satirical  jokes,  was  much  incouraged.  But  what, 
above  all   things,   were   equally  most  valued  as   qualities,  and   most 

insisted 
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insisted  on  as  accomplishments,  were  to  be  all-daring  and  all-patient, 
and  to  be  highly  sensible  to  applause  and  shame.     It  was  witli  a  view 
to  these  that  Lycurgus  established  that  incouragement  to  thieving/ 
among  the  Lacedaemonian  boys,  which  has  by  some  been  esteemed  the 
disgrace  of  his  institutions.     But  those  who  select  this  circumstance 
for  blame  will,   upon  due  consideration,  be  found  to  misconceive  the 
legislator.     His    fundamental    principle  was,  that  the  commonwealth 
was  all  in  all:  that  individuals  were  comparatively  nothing:  that  they 
had  no  right  of  property,  nor  even  of  life,  but  in  subordination  to  the 
wants  of  the  common  parent.    He  had  in  consequence  nearly  abolished 
private  property:  he  had  in  a  manner  annihilated  equally  honesty  and 
dishonesty,  by  removing  from  his  fellowcountrymen  both  want  and 
riches.     But  education  was  to  make  the  Spartan  boys,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  bold,  vigilant,   skilful,  and  obedient  soldiers ;  with  a 
strong  point  of  honor,  resting  immediately  on  the  desire  of  applause 
and  fear  of  shame  to  themselves,  but  ever  ultimately  guided  by  the 
love  of  their  country.     With  this  principle  and  these  views,  the  legis- 
lator directed  that  thev  should  wear  but  one  o-arment,  which  should; 
serve  equally  in  winter  and  summer :  that  they  should  sleep  on  no  ■ 
better  bed  than  rushes,  which  themselves  should  gather.     The  same 
plain  food  he  allowed  to  them  as  to  the  men  ;  but  in  very  scanty  pro- 
portion, unless  they  could  steal  it.     If  they  could  rob  a  garden,  or  the  Xenoph. 
messrooms,   kitchens,  or  larders  of  the  men,  undiscovered,  thev  were  f**?'  ^T^',  . 
allowed  to  injoy  the  fruit  of  their  boldness  and  skill:  but,   if  detected  f^C  s.  ii. 
in  the  attempt,  they  M'cre  punished  severely;   not  for  theft,  but  for  Pkit.vit.Lyc. 
aukwardness  and  unguardedness.     The  commonwealth,  said  the  leois-  ^  ^\'^' 
lator,  allows  sustenance  to  you  as  to  the  men,  but  it  requires  many 
duties  of  you.     Food  shall  be  given  you;  sufficient  for  your  support: 
but  would  you  indulge  in  what  more  the  appetite  may  crave,  you  must 
earn  it.     Whatever  you  can  acquire  by  improving,  through  exercise  in 
peace,  that  boldness,  dexterity,  and  vigilance,  Mhich  hereafter  may  be 
useful  to  the  connnonwcalth  in  war,  is  yours;  the  commonwealth  gives 
it  you.     This  certaiidy  was  clearly  understood  ;  and  it  seems  unques- 
tionably to  follow,  that  such  acquisition  of  proi)erty,  among  the  Spartan 
Vol.  I.  E  E  bovs, 
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boys,  had  nothing  of  the  immoral  and  disgraceful  nature  of  theft  in 
other  countries. 

Education  among  the  Spartans  could  scarcely  be  said  to  end.    When 

bovs  approached  manhood  their  discipline  increased  in  strictness.     To 

Xen.  Lac.       check,  says  Xenophon,  the  boiling  passions  of  that  critical  period  of 

rcsp.  life^  the  legislator  augmented  their  stated  labors,  and  abridged  their 

leisure.     Nor  was  there  any  remission  but  on  military  service:  there 

many  indulgences  were  allowed ;  insomuch  that  the  camp  was  to  the 

Lacedemonians  the  scene  of  ease  and  luxury ;  the  city  that  of  labor, 

study,   spare  diet,  and  a  discipline  severe  almost  beyond  conception. 

Plat. dcLrg.  To  ingagc*iu  earnest  conflict  with  blows  amon_2;  one  another;   to  stand 

1.1.  p.  633.     .yyjiiie  stripes  were  rigorously    inflicted,  and   bear  them  without  any 

external  sign  of  a  sense  of  pain  ;  to  support  heat  almost  to  suffocation, 

and  to  indure  extreme  cold,  travelling  over  the  country  in  midwinter, 

barefoot,  and  sleeping  in  the  air,  were  among  their  regular  exercises, 

I  from  which  none  were  excused.     Even  cleanliness  of  person,  or,  at 

•  least,   any  particular  attention  to  it,  was  discouraged  in  the  city;  but, 

in  the  camp,  not  only  neatness  was  required,  but  even  ornament  ia 

dress  was  approved. 

Before  the  age  of  thirty,  none  were  allowed  to  meddle  with  public 
affairs  of  any  kind ;  and,  even  after  that  age,  it  w'as  not  reputable  for 
a  man  to  addict  himself  to  either  political  or  judicial  business.  But 
attendance  upon  the  schools  was  every  man's  concern.  Every  man 
also  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military  and  athletic  exercises  ;  and, 
as  an  amusement,  hunting  was  greatly  incouraged.  Poetry  having 
been  successfully  used  in  promoting  the  scheme  of  reformation,  could 
not  fail  to  find  favor  in  the  established  system.  Music  followed  .of 
course.  Together  they  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  and 
of  the  amusement  of  religious  festivals;  which  were  frequent  at 
Sparta  as  in  every  other  Grecian  city.  But  all  kinds  of  poetry  and 
f  music  were  not  allowed :  the  style  of  both  was  strictly  under  the 
restraint  of  the  magistrate.  Their  hours  of  leisure  from  these  avoca- 
tions the  Lacedffimonians  mostly  spent  in  assemblies  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation  ;  which  they  called,  by  a  name  peculiar  to  themselves, 

Leskhe;  ; 
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Leskhe;  and  to  these  much  of  their  time  was  given.  Of  private 
business  a  Spartan  could  have  but  little.  It  was  highly  disreputable 
for  his  family  to  ingross  his  attention  ;  and  private  study  was  scarcely 
kss  reprobated.  For  Lycurgus,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  would  have  his 
fellowcountrymcn  neither  desire  nor  even  know  how  to  live  by  them- 
selves, or  for  themselves. 

It  is  the  observation  of  that  experienced  and  able  politician  Poly-  Polyb.  1.  6. 
bins,    who   saw    the   constitution  of  Sparta  expiring,  after  a  longer  ^" 
existence   than  any  other  commonwealth   had  then  been  known   to 
injoy,  that  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  civil  freedom  and  politictil 
concord  within  the  state,  and  of  securing  it  against  all  violence  from 
without,  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  seemed  to  ha\e  been  conceived 
with  more  than   human  ^^■isdom.     Yet   what   to   modern  eyes   most 
strikingly  sets  that  extraordinary  man  above  all  other  legislators  is, 
that,   in  so  many  circumstances  apparently  out  of  the  reach  of  law, 
he  controled  and  foiined  to  liis  own  mind  the  wills  and  habits  of  his 
])eople.     Thus  he  prescribed  sobriety ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  were 
sober.     Probably  all  legislators  Mould  prescribe  sobriety,  if  they  could 
hope  to  make  the  law  effectual.     But  Lj^curgus  prescribed  mirth  to 
his  people;  and  they  were  merry  :  nay,  he  prescribed  a  particular  kind 
of  mirth:  the  English  proverb.  Be  merry  and  wise,  was  his  rule;  and  [ 
the   Spartans   were  ever  famous  for  mirth   guided   by  wisdom.     He 
prescribed  a  peculiar  style  of  conversation  ;  and  while  Sparta  existed, 
his  peoj)le  were  remarkable  for  that  style  which,  even  now,  is  distin- 
guished throughout  Europe  by  the  name  of  Laconic,     He  prescribed 
respect  to  age.     This  is  a  law  of  nature ;  but  no  legislator  ever  sue-  Xen.  Mem. 
ceeded   like  Lycurgus    in   making    a  whole   people,    through   many      ^''''f^i, 
generations,  imiformly  obedient  to  it.     In  other  governments  valuable  1.4.  c.4.s.i5. 
institutions  often  have  resulted  from  fortuitous  concurrences  or  trains 
of  circumstances;  but  in  Lacedsmon  all  was  directed  by  the  compre- 
hensive mind  of  the  legislator,  and  in  many  instances  we  may  clearly 
discover  the  process  by  which  he  produced  his  most  singular  effects. 
With  regard  to  mirth  and  the  style  of  conversation,  for  instance;  he 
commanded  that,  during  meals,  questions  should  be  put  to  the  boys, 
to  which  ready  but  short  answers  were  required.     This  was  equally 

£  E  2  amusement 
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amusement  and  business  for  those  of  advanced  years  ;  and,  in  the 
scarcity  of  botli  allowed  to  the  Spartans,  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected. 
Great  attention,  therefore,  being  given  by  those  who  superintended 
education,  among  whom  were  all  the  first  characters  of  the  state,  both 
to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  answers,  informing,  correcting, 
applauding,  as  they  found  occasion,  quickness  and  propriety  in  reply, 
together  w  itli  a  manner  X)f  speaking  at  once  graceful,  respectful,  and 
determined,  became  habitual  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  appears 
at  first  view  very  extraordinary  that,  prescribing  modesty  to  the  Spartan 
youth,  he  should  reiilly  make  them  all  modest.  But  this  too  was  a 
regular  consequence  of  his  institutions.  In  other  states  birth  and 
possessions  giving  rank  and  authority,  the  young  and  the  profligate  are 
continually  seen  superior  to  the  old  and  the  worthy:  there  age  can 
never  find  its  due  respect.  But  in  Lacedjemon  eminence  and  power 
were  the  meed  of  age  and  merit  alone.  That  strict  obedience,  there- 
fore, which  was  required  of  the  young;  that  constantly  watchful  eye 
which  was  kept  over  them  by  the  aged ;  not  by  a  few  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  but  by  all  the  elder  persons  of  the  commonwealth;  together 
with  the  placing  of  all  legal  authority  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
old;  all  these  circumstances  united,  naturally  and  necessarily  produced 
that  modesty  in  youth,  and  that  reverence  for  age,  for  which  Lacedse- 
Xenopb.  de  ^on  became  famous.  In  other  cities,  says  Xenophon,  those  of  nearly 
Rep.  Lac.  ^]^g  same  age  keep  company  mostly  together;  and  in  presence  of  equals 
r&spect  and  circumspection  least  prevail :  but  in  Sparta  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  require  that  the  young  and  the  old  constantly  associate- 
Hence  followed,  what  the  same  elegant  writer  and  experienced  observer 
of  mankind  farther  remarks,  that  whereas  in  other  states  the  great 
esteem  it  a  degradation  to  be  thouglit  under  the  restraint  of  legal 
power,  in  Sparta,  on  the  contrarj',  the  greatest  make  it  their  pride  to 
set  the  example  of  humility,  of  respect  for  the  magistrates,  and  of 
zealous  obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  has  been  a  fancy  of  some  modern  authors,  that  the  institutions 

of  Lycurgus  were  but  the  revived  usages  of  the  heroic  ages;  and  of 

others,  that  they  were  those  of  the  rude  Dorian  highlanders,  improved 

and  systematized.     All  antiquity  contradicts  both  opinions,  and  par- 

1 1  ticularly 
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ticularly  the  writers  of  highest  authority  ".     Xenophon  not  ouly  refers  Xenoph. 
everything  expressly  to  the  legislator,  but  affirms  that  Lycurgus  esta-  ^^^  ^' 
blished  his  plan  of  government  upon  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  Mem.  Socr. 
those  of  all  other  Grecian  states,  without  any  excejition  for  the  Dorians,  g.  13. 
either  in  their  new  or  their  old  establishments  ;  and  Thucvdides,  and   "'"'^-'''''- j; ' ■ 

c.  i8  &  ((. 

Isocrates,  and   Plato,  and  still  more  PolyI)ius,   speak  strongly  to  the  Isocr.  Pana- 
same  purpose.     On  the  other  hand  again,  it  is  urged,  that  to  change  ^^IIq[^ 
at  once  the  manners  and  antient  usaares  of  a  people,  by  any  effort  of  Pi^,'-  deLeg. 

^  I       »  ^         .  [  ij_  p.  035. 

Icgi.slation,  is  impossible.  In  a  great  nation  we  may  grant  it  so;  but  Polyb.  1.6. 
in  a  small  commonwealth  not :  and  certainly  so  the  antient  lawgivers 
thought.  We  find  it  universally  their  great  object  to  legislate  for  the 
manners '' ;  and  hence  all  the  political  theories  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers are  calculated  for  limited  and  narrow  societies.  Lycurgus, 
having  had  this  principle,  almost  alone,  in  common  M'ith  all  other 
Grecian  legislators,  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
system,  to  prevent  any  extensive  communication  of  his  people  with 
those  of  other,  even  Grecian  states.  He  therefore  forbad  forein  travel, 
and  allowed  the  resort  of  strangers  to  Sjiarta  but  under  strict  limita- 
tions. Forein  commerce  he  nearly  annihilated,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Avithout  an  express  law  for  the  purpose. 

We  are  not  with  any  certainty  informed  how  far  the  treatment  of 
slaves  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  such  as  we  afterward  find  it,  was 
prescribed  by  Lycurgus;  but,  slavery,  indispensable  in  every  Grecian 
republic,  was  enjinently  so  in  that  of  Lycurgus.  In  different  states 
however  the  condition  of  slaves  varied ;  and  the  most  remarkable  dif- 
ference, and  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  least  noticed  among 
antient  and  modern  writers,  was,  that  in  some  of  them  the  slaves  were 
purchased  barbarians,  in  some  they  were  mostly  the  descendants  of 
subdued  Greeks.  All  the  Lacedaemonian  slaves,  or  almost  all,  appear  Thucyd. 
to  have  been  of  the  latter  kind.     There  are  different  accounts  of  the  ''^°"' ^'"' 

nath.  p.  540. 

origin  of  those   miserable  men,   who  were  distinguished    from  other  t.  2. 

slaves  by  name  as  by  condition.     The  most  received  is,  that  Helos,  p^^usan  Plut 

"    Not    only    Herodotus,    Thucydides,     the   discovery   appears  not   to  have   been 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Polybius,     made  so  late  as  Plutaicli's  time. 
were  evidently  without  such  an  idea;  but         '•   'Ou   yaf    \-t,^\!i\t.acii,   uMa.    tJi;  iiSe^i, 

x«^2^  !>ixiiirB»i  ra?  woAti,--     Isoc.  de  Pace. 

whether 
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Avhether  an  Arcadian  town  or  a  rebellions  dependence  of  Laceda;mon 
is  not  agreed,  being  taken  by  Soiis,  son  of"  Procles,  the  inhabitants 
were,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  reduced  to  slavery ;  and 
were  dispersed  in  such  numbers  over  Laconia,  that  the  name  of  Helot 
prevailed  in  that  country  as  synonymous  with  slave.  It  appears, 
however,  probable  that  the  Laccdtemonians,  as  perhaps  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Dorians,  had  slaves  of  Grecian  race  before  the  reign  of 
Soiis;  and  we  know  that  after  it  they  reduced  mimbers  of  Greeks  to 
that  miserable  state.  But  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  must  necessarily 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian slaves.  For  as  husbandry  and  all  mechanical  arts  were  to 
be  exercised  by  them  alone,  their  consequence  in  the  state  Mas  con- 
siderably increased:  but  as  private  property  was  nearly  annihilated, 

Aiistot.         every  slave  became  in  a  great  degree  the  slave  of  every  freeman.     la 

Polit.  1. 2.  -^     .  .     °  '^     .  .  '' 

c.  5.  proportion  then  as  their  consequence  increased,  it  became  necessary  to 

look  upon  them  with  a  more  jealous  eye;  and  thus  every  Helot  was 
watched  by  thousands  of  jealous  masters.  Therefore,  tho  it  were 
unjust  to  impute,  either  to  the  command  or  to  the  intention  of  Lycur- 
gus, that  cruelty  in  the  masters,  or  that  misery  of  the  slaves,  which 
we  find  to  have  been  afterward  reiilly  established  by  law,  it  is  however 
impossible  to  exculpate  his  institutions  from  them.  Never  was  human 
nature  degraded  by  system  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  miserable  Helots. 
Every  imaginable  method  was  taken  to  set  them  at  the  widest  distance 
from  their  haughty  masters.  Even  vice  was  commanded  to  them  : 
they  were  compelled  to  drunkenness,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to 
the  young  Lacedaemonians  the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  condition 
to  which  men  are  reduced  by  it.  They  were  forbidden  everything 
manly,  and  ihey  were  commanded  everything  humiliating,  of  which 
man  is  capable,  while  beasts  are  not.  A  cruel  jealousy  became  indis- 
pensable in  watching  a  body  of  men,  far  superior  in  number  to  all  the 
other  subjects  of  the  state,  and  treated  in  a  manner  so  singulaily  pro- 
voking indignation  and  resentment.  Hence  that  abominable  institution 
Plut.  vit.       ji)e  Crypteia.     The  most  active  and  intelligent  young  Lacedasmonians 

Lycurg.  •   •  i  j 

were  occasionally  sent  into  the  country,  carrynig  provisions,  and  armed 

with  a  dagger.     They  dispersed,   and  generally  lay  concealed  during 

the 
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the  day,  that  they  might,  M-ith  more  advantage  in  the  night,  execute 
their  commission  for  reducing  the  number  of  the  Helots,  by  murdering 
any  they  met,  but  selecting  in  preference  the  stoutest  men,  and  those 
in  M  hom  any  superiority  of  spirit  or  genius  had  been  observed.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  inhuman  and  disgraceful  precautions, 
Laced-smon  was  oftener  in  danger  of  utter  subversion  from  its  slaves 
than  from  forein  enemies. 

Herodotus,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  attributes  to  Lycurgus  the  honor  of  Ilerodot. 

1    I.e.  ()5 

the  INIiLiTAKY  code  of  Sparta,  equally  as  of  the  Civil ;  and  the  higher  pjjt^  ^.^  ' 
authority  of  Xenophon  goes  far  to  confirm  their  testimony.  If  the  Lycurg. 
Spartan  military  was  really  put,  by  the  great  legislator,  upon  the  footing  Rep.  Lac. 
which  the  soldier-philosopher  describes,  the  improvement  since  Homer's 
age  was  indeed  extraordinary.  Probably,  however,  improvement  did 
not  cease  with  Lycurgus,  but  was  continued,  as  experience  gave 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  warfare  little  intermitted  through  successive 
centuries.  But  that  fundamental  law,  Mhich  bade  the  Lacedaemonians 
place  their  security  in  their  discipline  and  their  courage,  and  not  in 
fortifications,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Lycurgus,  Laced temon 
accordingly  was  never  fortified.  The  kings  were  commanders  in  chief 
of  the  forces ;  and  their  authority,  as  the  nature  of  military  command 
requires,  was  much  greater  in  the  army  than  in  the  state,  and  of  course 
greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  abroad  than  at  home'°.  They  Mere, 
however,  still  amenable  to  the  civil  power,  for  any  undue  exercise  of 
that  necessary,  but  dangerous  extent  of  supremacy. 

There  remain  to  us  two  accounts  of  the  Composition  of  the  LacediE- 
monian  Army,  from  authors,  both  living  when  Sparta  was  in  its  highest 
glory,  both  military  men,  both  of  great  abilities,  and  both  possessing 
means  of  information  such  as  few,  not  themselves  Lacedjemoniaus, 
could  obtain.  In  general  they  agree;  but  on  some  essential  points 
they  differ,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  the  su])position 
of  some  error  in  the  transcription  of  their  works.  According  to  Xeno-  w noph.  de 
phon,  the  legislator  distributed  the  Laccda3monian  forces  into  six  K'^P- ^ac 
divisions  of  foot,  and  as  many  of  horse;  each  of  these  divisions  in 

AaKtSaifitrnvf,  rtiLf   cipircc  rut     ^M.muti  7roMrivoij.!y'jiii;,    Jixot    jjuu    ihtyuf^ov^lvovi;,    vixfa.  Ji 
To>  iriMnot  ^«<rl^lt,o(«^>^t/5,      Isocr.  Nicod.  p.  118.    t.  1. 

either 
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either  service  having  the  title  of  Mora.     The  officers  of  each  mora  of 
infantry,  he  saj's,  were  one  Polemarch,  four  Lochages,  eight  Pente- 
costers,  and  sixteen  Enomotarchs :  the  number  of  soldiers  he  leaves 
Thucyd.  1.  5.  unnientioned.     Thucydides,  without  noticing  the  mora,  describes  the 
c.  66".  &  6'8.    LacedaMiionian  infantry  thus  :  '  Each  Lochus  consisted  of  four  Pente- 
'  costyes,  and  each  pentecostys  of  four  Enomoties;  four  men  fought 
'  in  the  front  of  each  enomoty :  the  depth  of  the   files  was  varied, 
'  according  to  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  lochage;  but  the 
*  ordinary  depth  was  eight  men.'     Thus  the  enomoty  would  consist  of 
thirty-two  u\en,  the  pentecostys  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the 
lochus  of  five  hundred  and  twelve,  and  a  mora  composed  of  four  lochi 
would  be  two  thousand  and  forty-eight.     But  if  the  enomoty  was  of 
thirty-two  men,  the  pentecostys,  according  to  Xenophon,  would  "be 
but  sixty-four,  the  lochus  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  the  mora  only 
five  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  whole  Lacedasmonian  infantry  three 
Plui.  V.  Ly-    thousand  and  seventy-two".     If  Plutarch,   however,  may  be  trusted, 
*^"'^8'  the  division  of  lands  in  Laconia  only,  before  the  acquisition  of  Mes- 

senia,  provided  for  thirty-nine  thousand  families;  and  a  writer  of  much 
higher  authority,  after  the  loss  of  Mcssenia  again,  speaks  of  Laconia 
Polyb.  L  2.     as  having  the  most  numerous  free  population  of  any  province  of  Pelo- 
p.  125.  ponnesus,  unless  it  might  be  equalled  by  Arcadia.     But  the  Lacedse- 

monians  were  not  generally  admitted  to  the  honor  of  going  upon  service 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Laconia  till  after  the  age  of  thirty  :  yet,  as  the 
proportion  of  cavalry  was  very  small,  and  every  Laceda?monian  was  a 
soldier,  we  cannot  reckon  the  infantry  much  fewer  tlian  forty  tliousand. 
In  the  Persian  war  we  shall  find  ten  thousand  employed  in  one  army 
beyond  Peloponnesus,  M'hen  a  considerable  force  besides  was  on  distant 
service  with  the  fleet,  and  while  an  enemy  within  Peloponnesus  would 
make  a  powerful  defence  necessary  at  home.  Thus  it  appears  scarcely 
ilubious  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  copies  of  Xenophon. 
I  have  thought  it,  nevertheless,  proper  to  be  so  particular  in  a  detail 
which  cannot  completely  satisfy,  not  only  because  of  the  well-earned 
fame  of  the  Spartan  military,  but  also  because  of  the  high  character  of 

•*  Diodorus  says  the  mora,  in    bis  orthography,  fAoTfx,  wus   of   five   hundred   men. 
1.  Ij.  C.32.     But  his  aulliority  is  little. 

tlie 
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the  authors  of  these  difleiing  accounts,  and  farther  because  the  impos- 
sibility to  reconcile  them  will  at  least  apologize  for  deficiencies  which 
may  appear  hereafter  in  relating  operations  of  the  Lacedttmonian  forces. 
For  the  military  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  difference  is  not 
meerly  in  names  and  numbers,  but  materially  regards  the  composition 
of  the  Laceda?monian  armies.     This,  according  to  Thucydides,   was 
formed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  from  the  file  of  eight  men,  by  an 
aiithmetical  progression  of  fours;  and  probably  for  some  purposes  the 
file  itself  was  divided  into  four  quarter-files.     Four  files,  then,  made 
the   enomoty,  four  enomities  the  pentecostys,  four  pentecostyes  the 
lochus,  and,  according  to  Xenoplron,  four  lochi  tlie  mora,  which  \ras 
til  us  analogous  to  the'  modern  hiigade  of  four  battalions.     Xenophon 
farther  informs  us  that  the  mora  M'as  the    proper    command   of  the 
polemarch,  and  from  both  writers  it  appears  that  the  polemarchs  were 
general  officers,  subordinate  only  to  the  kings,  or  commanders-in-chief. 
Upon  the  whole  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  exactness  of  the 
account  remaining  from  Thucydides.     He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
mora ;  the  six  divisions  of  which  name  comprehended,  according  to 
Xenophon,  the  m  hole  Laceda?monian  people ;  perhaps  all  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty.     The  strength  of  the  mora  therefore  would 
vary  as  the  population  varied.     I\Ioreover  it  was  usual,  accordhig  to 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  to  require  the  service  of  all  within 
the  military  age,  or  of  those  only  within  a  more  limited  age,  as  betM-een 
thirty  and  forty.     Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears  probable  that  the 
strength  of  the  mora  was  indefinite  " ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  smaller 
bodies  may  have  varied,  and  yet  the  principle  of  formation  by  fours, 
indicated  by  Thucydides,  may  have  been  generally  maintained. 

Subordination, 

'*  Tliucydidcs's  account  of  the  commu-  tide  is  wri'iteni)  exactly  correspond  to  the 

iiication  of  orders  through   tlic  Lacudamo-  original  meaning  of  his  name;  and  on  this 

niun  armies  agrees  better  with  his  own  ac-  shadow  of  a  foundation  lliey  assert  that  the 

countoftheircompositionthan  whatreniains  enomoty,  incKiding  its  commander,  was  of 

as  Xenophnn's.      Yet  the   investigators  of  only  twenty-five  men,  tho  it  is  so  clearly 

(ircek  antiquities  have  very  generally   in-  indicated   by  Thucydides  that  its  average 

clincd    to    tho   latter;    iipparently    for    no  complement  was  thirty-two.     Xenophon,  in 

reason   but   because   they  would  have   the  a  passage  not   altogether  so  clear,  havhig 

coinwand   ot  the  pentecoster,  penteconter,  possibly  been  injured  in  transcription,  seems  Xen.  Hel. 

or   pcntecontater    (for   thus   variously    the  however  decidedly  enough  to  speak  of  the  }-^-  C-  '• 

Vol.  I.  F  F  _  enomotv,   ^'^~' 
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Subordination,  in  the  Lacedsemonian  discipline,  as  Thucydides  in 
pointed  terms  remarks,  was  simple  in  principle,  but  multiplied  in 
degrees,  so  that  responsibility  for  due  execution  of  orders  was  widely 
extended ;  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  no  command  being  com- 
paratively very  small  ^'.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  there  appears  great 
analogy  between  the  composition  of  the  Laceditmonian  army  and  that 
of  the  modern  European,  particularly  the  English,  whether  we  take 
the  lochus  of  Thucydides,  or  the  mora  of  Xenophon,  as  a  battalion. 
The  resemblance  in  the  formation  was  closer  till  of  late  years,  when 
the  deep  files  of  the  old  discipline  have  been  totally  rejected.  Like 
the  company,  or  subdivision  of  our  battalions,  the  enomoty  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  Principle  of  Motion  in  the  Lacedamionian  forces. 
Whatever  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  extent  of  the  line,  in  the 
depth'of  the  files,  or  in  the  position  of  the  front,  the  evolution  seems 
to  have  been  performed  \\ithiu  each  enomoty  by  itself;  the  just  refe- 
rence of  these  primary  constituent  bodies  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
whole,  being  a  second  business.  Farther  than  this,  ,for  want  of  accurate 
knowlege  of  the  technical  phrases,  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  expla- 
nation of  those  evolutions  of  the  LacediEmonian  troops  which  Xenophon 
has  even  minutely  described,  and  concerning  which  his  applause  highly 
excites  curiosity.  Some  other  circumstances,  however,  he  has  related 
in  terms  sutliciently  clear.  Lycurgus,  he  says,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  angles,  directed  the  circular  form  for  incampment ;  unless  where 
a  mountain,  a  river,  or  some  other  accident  of  the  ground  afforded 
security.  A  camp-guard  was  mounted  daily,  precisely,  it  should  seem, 
analogous  to  the  modern  quarter-guard  and  rear-guard,  to  keep  order 
within  the  camp.  A  different  guard  for  the  same  purpose  was  mounted 
by  night.     For  security  against  the  enemy  out-sentries  and  vedettes 

enomoty,    on    one   great    occasion,   as   of  port,  but  of  sixty-four  men,  and  the  Ileca- 

tl)irty-six  men.     Nothing,  we  well  know,  is  tontarchia  of  a  hundred  and  twtnly-eight. 

more   common  than  for  names  to  remain  Arrian.  Tact.    p.  39.    ed.  Amstel.  iS:   Lipz. 

when    things  are  altered:    if  hereafter  the  1750. 

meaning  of  the  modern  words  Colonel  and         *'    Txf^lv    ydfrot    icat,     cxit    o>^yov,    to 

Constable  should  be  sought  in  tlicir  deriva-  rfctroin^oi  rut  A«xiJai,a«»ii'7   af^'^'i  a.fx'"'"^' 

tion,  what  strange  error  would  result !  The  eio-i,    xa»    to    \irn).i>X<;    to?    Ifuy.i'Kiu    croMo^ 

Pentacontarchiaof.'Vrrian's  time  was  acorn-  o/io7i!Ki».     Thucyd.  1.  5.  c.  6'()'.    ' 
inand  not  of  fifty,  as  the  name  seems  to  im- 

1 1  were 
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■\rere  posted.  An  advanced  guard  of  horse  always  preceded  the  march 
of  the  army.  Xenophon  has  thought  it  worth  while  particularly  to 
mention  that  the  Lacedaemonians  wore  a  scarlet  uniform,  and  the  origin 
of  this  he  refers  to  Lycurgus.  The  Lacedjemonian  troops  were  always 
singularly  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  useful  baggage  and  camp- 
necessaries,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Helot  servants,  laborers,  and 
artiticers  attended,  with  M'aggons  and  beasts  of  burthen.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  been  a  principle  of  the  Lacedfemonian  service,  that 
the  soldier  should  be  as  much  ae  possible  at  ease  when  off  duty,  and 
should  have  no  business  but  that  of  arms. 

Other  states  Avhich  have  florished  by  the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  and 
the  goodness  of  their  constitution,  have  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  that 
excellence  which  has  led  them  to  poAver  and  celebrity ;  and  fortunate 
circumstances  have  often  done  more  for  them  than  their  M'isest  legis- 
lators;  Avho  have  indeed  seldom  dared  to  attempt  all  that  themselves 
thought  best.     But  for  Lycurgus  nothing  was  too  difficult,  nothing 
too  dangerous:  he  changed  everything  at  once:  new-modelled  govern- 
ment, manners,   morals ;  in  a  manner  new-made  the  people :  and  yet 
with   all    these    violent    alterations,    these    experiments    in   politics 
hazardous  to  such  extreme,  no  one  consequence  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  penetrating  genius;  no  one  of  his  daring  ideas  failed  in  practice; 
he  foresaw,   and  he  provided  for  everything.     There  was  a  disease 
inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  system,  which  yet  must  not  be  imputed 
to  him  as  a  fault,  since  human  nature  seems  in  few  situations  to  admit 
either  remedy   or  preventative  that  may  not  prove  -norse  than  the 
disease:  palliatives  alone  can  safely  be  attempted.     For  the  military 
turn  which  Lycurgus  so  much  incouraged  in  his  fcllowcountrymen, 
and   the  perfection   of  discipline  which  he  established  among  them, 
were  necessary,  not  only  to  that  respectable  independency  which  lie 
■wished  them  to  injoy,  but  even  to  the  secuiity  of  their  existence  as  a 
people.     He  was,  however,   not  unaware  that  thirst  of  conquest,  and 
ambition  to  command,  must  unavoidably  spring  up  and  florish  in  a 
soil  so   prepared.     Tavo   prohibitions,  which  had  other  more  obvious 
purposes,  appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to 
obviate  the  mischiefs  that  might  be  apprclicnded  from  these  passions: 

r  F  3  he 
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he  forbad  the  Lacedtemoniaiis  to  ingage  in  frequent  wars  with  the  same 
people ;  and  he  forbad  them,    from    the  moment  when  victory  was 
decisive!}^  theirs,  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy.     Each  of  these  prohibitions 
tended  strongly  to  prevent  the  complete  conquest  of  any  forein  ter- 
ritory ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  bad,  for  its  more  obvious  purpose, 
the  prevention  of  forciners  from  acquiring  the  Spartan  discipline;  and 
the  other,   beside  securing  against  the  misfortunes  incident  to  rash 
pursuit,  as  it  lessened  to  opposing  armies  the  danger  of  flight,  was 
likely  to  make  victory  often  cheaper  to  the  Lacedaemonians  than  it 
would  be,  in  parallel  circumstances,  to  any  other  peojxle.     Beside  thescj 
some  institutions,  perhaps  already  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  being 
'         favorable  to  his  views,  would  receive  the  sanction  of  his  approbation-. 
Hcrodot.        It  was  a  sacred  law  at  Sparta  that  the  full  moon  must  be  waited  for 
Thiicyd.  aiid  before  the  army  could  quit  Laconia ;  and,  on  whatever  forein  service, 
Xenoph.liel.  -j.  j^^yj^  return  for  the  observance  of  two  religious  festivals,  both  within 
the  ordinary  season  of  military  operations,  the  Hyacinthia  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  Carneia  toward  the  end  of  summer.     These  then,  with 
the  exclusion  of  wealth,  were  the  curbs  to  Avhich  Lycurgus  trusted  for 
restraining  that  ambition  which  he  could  not  but  foresee  must  arise 
Plat,  de  Rep.  amons:  his  fcllowcountrvmen.     Those   other   defects  of  the  Spartan 

1  8    p  547  &  .-  I 

Aristot.  constitution,  of  which  we  are  informed  by  the  comments  of  two  great 
philosophers  and  pohticians  who  saw  it  m  decay,  whether  originally  in 
Lycurgus's  establishment,  or  whether  of  after-growth,  will  rather  be 
objects  for  future  consideration. 

Lycurgus,  then,  having  Avith  invincible  courage  and  unwearied 
perseverance,  and  m  ith  penetration  and  judgement  still  more  singular, 
executed  the  most  extraordinary  plan  ever  even  devised  by  man**; 
Avaiting  awhile  to  see  his  machine  in  motion,  and  having  the  satis- 
faction to  find  every  part  adapted,  and  the  whole  move  as  he  wished, 
his  next  and  last  concern  was  to  secuie  its  duration.  Summoning  ari 
assembly  of  the  peojjle,  he  observed,  upon  what  had  been  done,   '  That 

*♦  It  is  a  remark  of  John  James  Rousseau,  practice:    but,    says    the   phtlosopiier  very 

tliat   the  many   plans  of  government  pro-  justly,  had    Lycurgus  been   a  legislator  in 

posed  by  speculative  men,  however  excel-  speculation  only,  his   scheme   would  have 

lent   in   theory,    are   generally  sligluud   as  appeared  much  more  visionary  than  Plato's, 
meer  vitions,  impossible  to  be  reduced  to 
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'  it  jiroved  upon  experience  good,  and  would,  he  lioped,  go  far  toward 
'  assuring  virtue,  and  of  course  happiness  to  liis  fellowcountrymen. 
'  He  had  yet  one  thing  to  propose,  Avhich  liowever  he  M'ould  not 
'  venture  upon  till  he  had  consulted  the  god;  for  which  purpose  he 
'  Mould  go  himself  to  Delphi :  but  he  must  have  assurance  that  nothing 
'  should  be  altered  before  his  return.'  Immediately  kings,  senate,  and 
people  unanimously  desired  him  to  go,  and  readily  ingaged  by  a  solemn 
path,  that  till  he  returned  nothing  should  be  altered.  '  His  reception  at 
Deljjhi  Nvas  as  favorable  as  before.  The  oracle  declared,  '  That  the 
'  constitution  of  Sparta,  as  it  now  stood,  Avas  excellent,  and,  as  long  as 
'  it  remained  intire,  would  insure  happiness  and  glory  to  the  state.' 
Lycurgus  sent  this  response  to  Sparta,  determined  himself  never  to 
return.  He  had  now  completed  what  he  esteemed  sufficient  for  his^ 
life:  his  death  was  wanting  to  bintl  his  fellowcountrymen  indissolubly 
to  the  observance  of  his  institutions;  and  a  statesman  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  to  make  even  his  death  beneficial  to  his  country,. 
Conformably  to  this  doctrine,  which  was  not  only  not  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  consonant  to  the  stoic  philosophy  of  aftcrtimes,^ 
he  is  said  to  have  died  by  voluntary  abstinence  from  nourishment. : 
Different  accounts  are,  however,  given,  botli  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  his  death.  One  tradition  says  that  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  Justin.  1. 3. 
Crete;  and  dying  natural!}',  his  body  was  burnt  according  to  the  ^"  "* 
practice  of  the  age,  and  the  relics,  pursuant  to  his  own  request, 
scattered  in  the  sea:  lest,  if  his  bones  or  ashes  had  ever  been  carried 
to  Sparta,  the  Lacedienionians  might  have  thought  themselves  freedi 
from  their  obligation  by  oath  to  observe  his  laws. 
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It  was  not  long  after  the  full  establishment  of  L^xurgus's  institutions, 
before  the  increase  of  vigor  to  the  Lacedaemonian  slate,  for  external 
exertion,  became  as  apparent  as  the  internal  change  from  boundless 
disorder  to  unexampled  regularity.  The  Spartans  exulted  in  their 
new-felt  strength  :  the  desire  to  exercise  it  grew  irresistible;  and  they 
became  early  marked  by  their  neighbors  as  a  formidable  people.  Wars 
arose  with  all  the  bordering  states;  but  those  with  ]\lessenia,  for  the 
importance  of  their  consequences,  will  principally  demand  attention. 

INIessexia,  as  mc  have  already  observed,  was  the  least  mountainous, 
and  the  most  generally  fruitful  province  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  blest  with  a  government  capable  of  securing  to  its 
inhabitants  the  advantages  which  the  soil  and  climate  offered.  Cres- 
phontes  the  Hcraclcid,  we  are  told,  endeavoring  to  support  himself  by 
tlie  favor  of  the  lower  people  against  the  arrogance  of  the  leading  men, 
an  insurrection  insucd,  in  which  he  was  cut  off  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  family.  According  to  some  accounts  only  one  son,  ^pytus, 
escaping  the  massacre.  This  prince,  however,  ascended  the  throne; 
and  so  far  acquired  fame,  that  from  his  name  the  Messenian  royal  race 
were  distinguished  as  the  iEpytidian  branch  of  the  Hcracleid  family. 
But  the  Messenian  history  affords  little  interesting  before  the  wars 
with  Laceda^mon,  which,  with  their  consequences,  form  indeed  almost 
the  whole  of  it.  Concerning  those  wars  hardly  anything  remains  from 
the  older  Grecian  writers.  Herodotus,  without  giving  us  to  know 
M'hy,  avoids  all  account  of  them,  tho  he  mentions  the  most  important 
result,  the  conquest  of  Messenia.  In  a  very  late  age  Pausanias  endea- 
vored to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  great 
pains,   by  collating  poems,  and  traditions  preserved  by  prose-writers, 

with 
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with  antient  genealogies,  and  temple  records,  to  ascertain  the  principal 
circumstances  of  Messenian  history.  In  many  points  he  is  confirmed 
l)y  scattered  passages  of  authors  of  high  authority ;  and  the  conse- 
quences were  so  remarkahle  and  so  important,  and  remain  so  unques- 
tionably ascertained,  that  Pausanias's  account  of  the-wars  themselves 
will  reasonably  require  some  scope  in  a  general  history  of  Greece. 

The  assigned  causes  of  the  fatal  quarrel  are  objects  of  notice,  as  they 
tend  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age.  However  the  Greeks  were  poli- 
tically divided,  they  always  maintained  a  community  in  the  concerns 
of  itligion.  Some  religious  rites  indeed  were  held  peculiar  to  particular 
cities,  and  some  even  to  particular  families ;  but  some  Avere  common 
to  all  of  the  same  hord,  Dorian,  Ionian,  iEolian,  and  some  to  the  whole 
nation.     There  was  at  Limnre,   on   the  frontier  of  INlesscnia  against  Pansan.  1.4, 

c  4? 

Laconia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana:  where  Messenians  and  Lace- 
dasmonians,  both  being  of  Dorian  origin,  equally  resorted  to  sacrifice, 
and  to  partake  of  those  periodical  festivities  which  were  usual  at  the 
more  celebrated  Grecian  tem])les.  In  a  tumult  at  one  of  those  festivals,  I^;insnn. 
Teleclus  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Archelaiis  the  cotemporary  of  Lycurgus,  sirab.  1.  s, 
was  killed.  The  Lacedajmonians,  were  loud  in  complaint  that  the  P- '^'^^^ 
Messenians  had  attempted  to  carry  off  some  Spartan  virgins,  and  that 
Teleclus  received  his  death  in  defending  them.  The  Messenians, 
averred  that  the  treachery  was  on  the  part  of  the  Lacediemonians ; 
that  the  pretended  virgins  were  armed  youths,  disguised  with  a  purpose 
to  assassinate  the  Messenian  chiefs  who  attended  the  solemnity ;  and 
that  Teleclus  and  his  followers  met  a  just  fate  in  attempting  to 
execute  their  execrable  intention.  On  whichsoever  side  the  truth  lay, 
the  Lacedicmonians  checked  their  resentment^  till,  in  the  reigns  of 
Alcamcnes  son  of  Teleclus,  and  Theopompus  grandson  of  Ciiarilaiis 
(for  we  have  no  dates  of  an}'  authority  for  these  events  but  M'hat  the 
genealogies  of  the  Spartan  kings  furnish^')  other  causes   of  quarrel 

arose. 

"  Pausanias  indeed  says  that  Polychares,  doubt  if  he  was  the  person  who  caused  tho 
■who  immediately  brought  on  the  Mcsseniiui  Messenian  war,  whicii,  according  to  New- 
war,  was  -yictor  in  tlie  fourth  Olympiad,  ton's  chronology,  must  liuve  begun  near  a 
Pausan.  1.  !■.  c.  4.  We  may  believe  that  the  century  later,  about  the  twenty-fouiih  or 
name  of  the  victor  in  the  fourtii  Olympiad  twenty-fifth  Olympiad.  Numbers  are  very 
was  Polychares,  and  yet  perhaps  reason;ibly  liable  to  suii'er  in  transcription,  and  evident 

errors 
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arose.  Polychares,  a  Messenian  of  rank,  put  out  by  agreement  some 
cattle,  in  -whicli  still  consisted  the  principal  riches  of  the  times,  under 
the  care  of  herdmen  his  own  slaves,  to  pasture  on  the  lands  of  Euaeph- 
iius,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  sold  both  cattle  and  herdmen,  and  pretended 
to  Polychares  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by  pirates.  The  fraud 
was  however  discovered  by  one  of  the  slaves,  who,  escaping  from  his 
purchaser,  returned  to  his  former  master.  Euajphuus,  thus  detected, 
promised  an  equivalent;  but  the  son  of  Polychares,  being  sent  to 
receive  it,  was  assassinated.  The  father,  full  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, went  himself  to  Sparta,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  kings  and 
people.  Finding  however  no  disposition  to  grant  him  any  redress,  be 
returned  inragcd  into  his  own  countrj',  and  retaliated  by  frequent 
assassination  of  the  Lacedaemonian  borderers.  These  outrages  brought 
a  deputation  from  Sparta  to  the  ]Messenian  state,  to  demand  reparation. 
Two  kings  then  reigned  in  IMessenia.  Of  these  Aridrbcles  M'as  inclined 
to  give  up  Polychares  rather  than  risk  a  war  with  Laceda;mon.  But 
Antiochus  opposed  a  measure  which  he  affirmed  to  be  equally  mean 
and  unjust;  and  such  was  the  imperfect  and  unsettled  state  of  the 
!Messenian  government,  that  recourse  was  had  to  arms  for  deciding 
the  dispute.  Androcles  and  his  principal  partizans  M'ere  killed,  and 
Antiochus  thus  became  sole  king  of  Messenia. 

The  Lacedemonians  highly  exasperated,  and  now  without  any  view 
of  peaceful  redress,  are  said  to  have  taken  a  measure  not  incredible  of 
their  age  and  circumstances,  however  impossible  to  have  happened  in 
such  large  kingdoms  as  have  led  the  affairs  of  modern  Europe.  Without 
any  of  those  formal  declarations  by  heralds,  which  the  law  of  nations, 
even  then  among  the  Greeks,  recjuired,  as  the  forerunners  of  honorable 
war,  they  prepared  secretly  for  hostilities;  and  so  extreme  was  the 
animosity  against  the  Messenians,   which  then  pervaded   their  little 

errorr,  in  the  statement  of  numbers  occur  in     and  wc  niav  therefore  believe  that  Diodorus 


our  copies  of  Pausanias.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  Sparta  is  there  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  age  of  Ciniou  and  in  the  t^venty- 
ninth  Olympiad.  We  know  from  Thuoy- 
dides  ihut  it  did  happen  in  the  ui^e  of  Cinion, 


and  the  chronologers,  tlio  they  di?jgrec,  do 
not  err  by  many  years  when  they  assign  it 
to  cither  the  fourth  year  of  the  77th,  or  the 
fourth  year  of  the  78ih  Olympiad. 

state, 
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state,  an  oath  was  universally  taken,  That  no  length  of  time  should 

weary  them,  no  magnitude  of  misfortune  should  deter  them,  but  they 

would  prosecute  the  war,  and,   it  is  added  by  some  writers,  would  on 

no  account  return  to  their  families,  till  they  had  subdued   Messenia. 

This  violent  resolution  thus  solemnly  taken,  Ampheia,   a  small  town  Pausan,  ut 

advantageously  situated  for  covering  the  frontier,   became  their  first  oi.  32.  1. 

object.     A  body  of  troops,  led  by  their  king  Alcamenes,  entered  il  by  13.  C.  652. 

night:  the  gates  being  open  and  no  guard  kept,  as  no  hostilities  were  01.9.  2. 

apprehended.     The  place  was  taken  with  scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  B.C.  743. 

all  the  inliabitants,  except  a  few  who  escaped  by  flight,  were  put  to 

the  sword. 

Antiochus  dying,  after  having  injoyed  but  for  a  few  months  the 
monarchy  of  Messenia,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Euphacs.  This  prince 
prepared  wisely  to  resist  the  storm  which  M'as  bursting  on  his  country. 
>\'hile  he  avoided  battles  m  ith  the  LacediBmonians,  whose  art  of  war 
and  practised  discipline  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the  field, 
he  provided  so  effectually  for  the  defence  of  the  ]\fessenian  towns, 
that  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  provetl  unsuccessful  against  them.' 
Thus  secure  at  home,  he  took  opportunities  occasionally  to  imbark 
some  chosen  troops,  and  revenged  the  pillage  committed  in  Messenia 
by  similar  depredations  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  It  was  not  till  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war  that  he  thought  liis  people  practised  enough  in 
arms  to  meet  the  Lacedcemonians  in  the  field  ;  and  even  then,  resolved 
to  put  nothing  to  hazard,  his  aim  was  less  to  push  fot  decisive  victory, 
than  to  let  it  appear  that,  while  watching  opportunities,  he  could  face 
the  enemy  without  disadvantage.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
two  armies  came  to  a  general  ingagement;  and  with  a  fury  of  which 
polished  times,  being  without  equal  incentives,  can  furnish  no  example. 

*  Recollect,'  said  Euphaes,  speaking  to  his  troops  on  the  point  of 
ingaging,  *  it  is  not  for  your  lands  only,  your  goods,  your  wealth, 
^  that  you  are  going  to  fight.  But  you  well  know  what  will  be  your 
*:  fate  if  vanquished:  your  wives  and  children  will  be  slaves;  and,  for- 

*  yourselves,  death  will  be  your  fairest  lot,  if  it  comes  without  ignominy 

*  or  torture :  Ampheia  may  tell  you  this.'     Night,  however,  stopped 
-Vol.  I.  G   c  the 
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the  battle;  and  next  morning"  each  army  found  itself  so  weakened  by 
the  numbers  slain,  that  both  shunned  a  renewal  of  the  ingagement. 
Piinsan.  1.4.  .  15ut  tho  the  trial  of  arms  was  thus  equally  maintained  by  the  Messe- 
nians,  yet  their  affairs  were,  in  other  points,  declining-  greatly.  The 
open  country  liad  been  so  long  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  that  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves  within  their  garrisons  began  to  fail ;  their 
slaves  deserted ;  and  disease,  the  common  consequence,  especially  in 
hot  climates,  of  crouding  together,  in  towns,  persons  accustomed  to 
breathe  the  free  air  and  eat  the  fresh  food  of  the  fields,  made  havoc 
among  them.  New  measures  became  necessary.  They  drew  their 
people,  from  all  their  inland  posts,  to  Ithome,  a  strong  situation  near 
the  coast ;  which  they  preferred,  because,  the  Lacedaemonians  having 
no  naval  force,  it  would  always  be  open  to  supplies  by  sea.  Inlarging 
this  place  sufficiently  to  receive  its  new  inhabitants,  they  added  at  the 
same  time,  to  its  extraordinary  natural  strength,  everything  of  which 
their  skill  in  fortification  was  capable.  "While  these  works  were  going 
forward,  their  doubts  and  fears  directed  them  farther,  to  ask  advice 
of  the  Delphian  oracle,  the  common  resource  of  desponding  states, 
how  the  blessing  of  the  gods  might  be  obtained  to  their  endeavors. 
The  answer  might  perhaps  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  Delphian  priesta 
•were  corrupted  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  for  it  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  produce  discord  and  confusion  in  Messenia.  The  Pythoness  declared. 
That  a  virgin  of  the  blood  of  ^ipytus  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  infernal 
deities.  The  consequences  were  no  other  than  might  be  expected  from 
an  absurd  and  cruel  superstition.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  daughter  of 
Lyciscus.  But  a  priest,  gained  by  the  father,  declared  that  the  daughter 
was  supposititious,  and  therefore  not  known  to  be  of  the  blood  required 
by  the  gods.  Lyciscus,  however,  still  fearing  for  his  child,  took  the 
opportunity  aflTorded  by  the  doubts  and  confusion  which  the  priesfs 
declaration  had  occasioned,  to  carry  her  off,  and  he  deserted  with  her 
to  Sparta.  Double  confusion,  doubt,  and  despondency  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  Messenian  council :  w  hen  Aristodemus,  a  man  in  whom 
superstition  or  ambition,  or  perhaps  both  together,  had  stifled  paternal 
tenderness,  ofiered  his  own  daughter  for  the  victim.  But  here  oUier 
i  1  obstaclfs 
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obstacles  occurred.  The  virgin  was  betrothed  to  a  young  Messenian 
of  highest  rank  and  estimation;  who,  shocked  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  father's  dreadful  purpose,  insisted  vehemently  that  his  daughter 
was  not  at  his  disposal,  but  belonged  to  him  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed.  This,  however,  not  availing,  the  young  man,  agonizing 
with  the  thought  of  thus  tragically  losing  his  beloved  bride,  averred 
that  the  daughter  of  Aristodemus  could  not  satisfy  the  requisition  of 
the  gods,  for  she  was  no  virgin,  being  abeady  with  child  by  him. 
Insult,  thus  added  to  opposition,  inraged  Aristodemus  to  madness; 
the  savage  slew  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand ;  and,  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  his  family  by  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  the  lover's 
assertion,  caused  the  body  to  be  dissected.  The  priests  now  demanded 
.  another  virgin,  the  deceased  not  having  been  regularly  sacrificed.  But 
the  wiser  Euphaes,  finding  himself  strongly  supported  by  the  iEpytidian 
families,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful,  persuaded  the  people  that 
tlie  command  of  the  oracle  was  sutBciently  performed,  and  no  more 
blood  required  by  the  gods. 

The  horrid  deed  of  Aristodemus  is  said  so  far  to  have  served  his 
country,  that  the  fame  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  obedience  paid  to  it, 
threw  some  diffidence  into  the  minds  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  inso- 
much that,  for  five  years,  the  war  was  almost  intermitted.  But  in  the 
sixth  another  great  effort  was  made.  Theopompus  led  an  army  toward 
Ithome;  and  Euphaes  now,  trusting  in  the  practised  valor  of  his 
people,  or  perhaps  still  more  dreading  the  consequences  of  confinin*' 
them  in  garrison,  marched  to  meet  him.  A  battle  was  again  fought, 
in  which,  as  in  the  former,  great  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sitles, 
without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either;  only  that  the  brave  and 
worthy  Euphaes,  anxious  by  his  example  to  lead  his  people  to  victory, 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  ambition  of  Aristodemus  now  was 
gratified :  Euphaes  leaving  no  issue,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  preference  to  all  others  of  ^Epytidiau 
race. 

The  known  bravery  and  activity  of  this  ])rince  were  such  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  derived  little  incouragemcnt  from  the  death  of 
Euphaes;  and  their  loss  in  the  late  battle  was  so  great  that,  again, 

c  G  2  for 
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for  four  years,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  nieer  preda- 
tory incursions.  This  time  was  judiciously  employed  by  the  new 
Messenian  king  in  strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  Argians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Sicyonians ;  insomuch  that,  when,  in  the  lifth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  LacedEemonians  marched  all  their  forces  against  Ithome,  he 
received  powerful  assistance  from  those  states.  A  pitched  battle  wa» 
fought,  in  which  the  abilities  of  Aristodemus,  as  commander-in-chief, 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  bravery  hadijeen  when  an  inferior 
(Officer.  The  Laced'jemonian  armies  excelled  in  heavy-armed  foot. 
The  Mcssenians  were  sujierior  in  light  troops,  who  used  chiefly  missile 
weapons.  By  a  judicious  disposition  of  these,  supported  by  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  his  heavy  phalanx,  Aristodemus,  after  repeated  and 
well  varied  efforts,  succeeded  iu  breaking  the  Spartan  order  of  battle. 
Great  numbers  fell,  both  on  the  field  and  in  tlie  retreat.  But,  tho 
victory  was  fairly  on  the  side  of  the  Mcssenians,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  Sjjartan  discipline  prevented  a  total  rout.  The  Lacedfemoniaft 
chiefs,  hov/ever,  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  army  immediately  into  Laconia. 

.  Now  the  Lacedicmonians  in  their  turn  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  advice, 
of  the  god.  The  Mcssenians;,  still  more  interested  in  the  event,  again 
did  the  same.  Unintelligible  responses  were  absurdly  and  childishly, 
interpreted  ;  and  for  some  time  there  was  an  emulation  between  the  twa. 
people  in  superstition  rather  than  in  arms.  Remorse  for  his  daughter's 
death  meantime  took  possession  of  Aristodemus.  We  are  not  informed- 
of  any  considerable  subsecjucnt  misfortune,  public  or  private,  that  had 
befallen  him,  when  he  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  on  her  tomb.  The 
accounts,  indeed,  of  the  conclusion  of  this  war  are  extremely  defective  :• 
they  leave  us  almost  wholly  uninformed  of  the  steps  immediately  leading 
to  the  catastrophe.  The  death  of  Aristodemus  was  probably  among 
tliem  ;  for  we  hear  of  no  Messenian  leader  of  eminent  abilities  after 
Iiim.     Spaitan  discipline  and  Spartan  perseverance  therefore  at  length 

Ti'r-'^'r.^     prevailed.     Ithome  was  besieocd  and  taken.     The  inhabitants  and  gar- 
N.  rison,  pressed  with  extremity  of  famine,  found  opportunity  to  pass  the 

ji'c^'-'n       Lacedsemonian  lines,  and  tied,  as  every  one  formed  hopes  of  safety  and 
B.  subsistence.     ^Many  bad  claims  of  liospitality  at  Argos,  at  Sicyon,  and 

in 
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in  the  Arcadian  towns:  and  to  those  places  accordingly  directed  their 

.steps  upon  this  melancholy  occasion.     Those  wlio  had  been  admitted 

to  tlie  niA'steries  of  Ceres,  or  could  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  sacred  Pausan.  1.4. 

fantilies  of  that  goddess,  found  refuge  at  Eleusis.     The  miserable  mnl-  '^' 

titudc,  to  wliom  no  place  of  secure  retreat  occurred,  scattered,  some 

to  find  their  former  dwellings,  others   variously  about   the  country. 

Tiie    Lacedsemoniaus,    having   destroyed  Ithome   to  the   foundation, 

proceeded  to  take  posession  of  the   other  towns  without  opposition. 

They  gave  to  the  Asinajans,  who  had  hitely  been  expelled  from  their  Strab.  ].  s. 

town  and  lands  by  the  Argians,  a  tract  on  the  Messenian  coast,  which  ';••'■'•  ,  , 

•'  '^  '  1  ausaii.  1.4. 

to  the  days  of  Pausanias  was  still  inhabited  by  their  posterity.     The  c.  u. 
other  lands  they  left  to  the  remaining  Messenians;  exacting  from  them, 
together  with  an  oath  of  allegiance,  half  the  produce  as  tribute.    Thus 
was  this  important  t;erritory  added  to  the  dominion  of  Sparta. 

Among  the  events  of  this  war,  one  is  related,  wliich  bears  a  strange 
ap])earauce   to  modern    readers,  and   yet  found   credit  with   eminent  Stral).  1. 6". 
antient  writers.     Their  accounts  indeed  differ :  vet  all  are  so  far  con-  P- ^'^S- p9- 

■'  Justin.  1^3, 

sonant  to  one  another,  to  the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  times,  c.  6. 
and  to  other  autlienticated  events,  that  M'e  canjiot  suppose  them 
unfounded.  The  absence,  we  are  told,  of  the  Laccdaimoniaus  fiom 
their  homes,  in  consequence  of  the  rash  oath  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  v/as  long  supported  by  their  wives  with  Spartan  fortitude.  But 
year  elapsing  after  year,  and  Messenia  still  unsubdued,  the  matrons  at 
length  sent  to  the  army,  representing  the  unequal  terms  on  which  the 
war  was  waged.  The  enemy,  they  observed,  living  with  their  families, 
new  citizens  were  continually  produced,  to  supply  the  decay  of  nature 
and  the  ravage  of  war :  but  the  Spartan  women  had  passed  years  in 
widowhood;  and  should  the  war  continue,  however  victorious  their 
arms,  the  state  would  be  as  effectually  annihilated  as  it  could-be  by  a 
conquering  enem}^ ;  for  there  would  be  no  rising  generation.  The 
complaint  was  acknowleged  to  require  serious  consideration;  but 
remedy  appeared  diflicult  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and 
thus  drawing  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for  that  supposed  of  all 
crimes  the  most  offensive  to  them.  The  difficulty  was,  hovvever,  not 
to  Lacedaemonians  what  it  would  have  been  to  any  other  people.     It 

\vas 
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was  (Icteiniinetl  that  those  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  for  bearing  arms 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  none  of  whom  fortunately  had 
taken  the  oatli,  should  he  sent  home  to  cohabit  promiscuously  with 
the  marriageable  virgins  ;  or,  according  to  some  authors,  with  all  the 
.  women.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  effectual  to  conquer  some 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  human  nature,  yet  they  were  not  equal  to 
the  annihilation  of  all  prejudice.  When  the  war  at  length  was  happily 
terminated,  and  things  at  Lacedsmon  resumed  their  wonted  course, 
the  innocent  offspring  of  these  irregular  embraces  were  slighted  by 
the  other  citizens.  Being,  however,  not  the  less  high-spirited  for 
being  less  regularly  born,  some  disturbance  was  apprehended  from  their 
uneasiness  at  the  distinctions  made  to  their  disadvantage.  It  Mas 
therefore  thought  prudent  to  offer  them  means  of  establishing  them- 
selves without  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus.  They  readily  consented 
to  emigrate  ;  and  under  the  conduct  of  Phalanthus,  one  of  their  own 
body,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in  Italy. 

During  near  forty  years  RIessenia  remained  in  quiet  subjection. 
Those  of  its  unfortunate  people  who  submitted  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
terms,  chose  the  least  among  evils  presenting  themselves,  and  rested 
under  their  hard  lot.  But  the  succeeding  generation,  unexperienced 
in  the  calamities  of  war,  unexperienced  in  the  comparative  strength  of 
themselves  and  their  conquerors,  yet  instigated  by  a  share  of  that  irre- 
sistible spirit  of  independency  which  at  this  time  so  remarkably  per- 
vaded Greece,  and  buoyed  up  by  that  hope  of  fortunate  conlingencies, 
so  natural  in  adversity  to  generous  minds,  could  not  brook  the  com- 
parison of  their  own  circumstances  with  those  of  all  other  Greeks. 
Their  subjection  was  indeed  too  severe  and  too  humiliating  to  be  by 
any  possibility  borne  with  satisfaction,  yet  not  sufticiently  depressing 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  quiet  submission.  A  leader  therefore  only 
was  wanting  of  reputation  to  attract  and  concentrate  the  materials  of 
the  rising  storm,  and  it  would  burst  with  energy.  Such  a  leader 
appeared  in  Aristomcnes,  a  youth  whose  high  natural  spirit  was  still 
elevated  by  the  0|)inion  of  his  descent  from  Hercules,  through  a  long 
race  of  Mcsseuian  kings.  When  therefore  others  were  proposing  a 
revolt,  Aristomencs  was  foremost  to  act  in   it.      Persons  were  sent 

privately 
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privately  to  the  former  allies  of  the  state,  the  Argians  and  Arcadians, 
to  solicit  assistance.     Very  favorable  promises  being  received,  Aris- 
tomenes  and  his  party  immediately  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedeemonians 
at  Dcra3.     A  very  obstinate  action  insued,  M'hich  terminated  without  01. 43. 2. 
victory  to  either  party:  yet  the  jMessenians  were  so  satisfied  with  the  J^^ 

behavior  of  Aristomenes,  that  they  would  have  raised  him  to  the  throne.  01. 23.  4. 
He  prudently  refused  that  invidious  honor,  but  accepted  the  oflice  of  ^^' 

commander-in-chief  of  the  forces. 

The  first  adventure  related  of  this  hero,  after  his  elevation,  sounds 
romantic  ;  but  the  age  M'as  romantic,  and  his  situation  required  no 
common  conduct.  His  principal  friend  and  constant  companion  was 
Theocles,  a  man  of  birth  among  the  Messenians,  and  esteemed  the 
ablest  prophet  of  his  time ;  a  character,  in  that  rude  age,  apparently 
indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  common  understanding, 
addicted  rather  to  study  and  contemplation  than  to  active  life.  Such 
a  man,  and  the  friend  of  such  a  man,  would  be  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  prevailing  popular  superstitions.  There 
was  at  Lacedtemon  a  temple  called  the  brazen  house,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  lield  in  singular  veneration.  Aristomenes  entered  that 
city  alone  by  night;  which  was  not  difficult,  as  there  were  neither 
walls  nor  watch,  and  the  less  dangerous  as  no  Grecian  towns  were  Pint.  Lac. 
lighted,  and  the  Lacedfemonian  institutions  forbad  to  carry  lights. 
Secure  therefore  in  obscurity,  he  suspended  against  the  brazen  house  a 
shield,  with  an  inscription  declaring,  that  Aristomenes,  from  the  spoils 
of  Sparta,  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess.  Nothing  the  early 
Greeks  dreaded  more  than  that  their  enemies  should  win  from  them  the 
favor  of  a  deity,  under  whose  peculiar  protection  they  imagined  their 
state  to  have  been  placed  by  the  piety  of  their  forefathers.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  so  alarmed,  that  they  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Delphian 
oracle  what  was  to  be  done.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was  well 
considered  for  the  safety  of  the  oracle's  reputation,  but  embarrassing 
to  the  Lacedaemonians:  it  directed  them  to  take  an  Athenian  for  their 
counsellor.  An  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to  Athens.  But  here 
too  some  embarrassment  arose :  for  the  Athenians,  far  from  desirous 
that,  the  finest  province  of  Peloponnesus  should   become  for  evei,- 
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annexed    to  the  dominion   of   Sparta,    were    nevertheless  fearful  of 

offending  the  god  who  gave  the  oracle.     They  took  therefore  a  middle 

way;  and  in  complying  hoped  to  make  their  compliance  useless.    They 

sent  a  man  named  Tyrtsus,  who,  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  had 

exercised  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster;  supposed  of  no  abilities 

for  any  purpose  of  the  Laeedtemonians,  and  lame  of  one  leg.     There  is 

something  in  these  circumstances  so  little  consonant  to  modern  history, 

that  they  are  apt  at  first  view  to  bear  an  appearance  both  of  fable  and 

Lycuvg. con.    of  insignificancy.     But   they  come  so  far  authenticated,   that  it   is 

p.2ii.t.4.      impossible  not  to  give  them   some  credit.     It   was  partly  from   the 

or.  Gr.  td.      admired  works  of  Tyrta?us  himself,   fragments  of  which  remain,  that 

Strab.  1.  s.     historians  afterward  collected  their  account  of  the  Messenian  affairs; 

Pausan  1  4     '^"*'  ''^  '■"  ^'^'^'  common,  we  know,  for  circumstances,  in  themselves  the 

Justin.  I.  3.    niost  trifling,  to  have  consequences  the  most  important. 

The  Messenian  army  was  now  reinforced  by  Argian,  Arcadian, 
Sicyonian,  and  Eleian  auxiliaries  ;  andiMessenian  refugees  from  various 
forein  parts  came  in,  with  eager  zeal,  to  attach  themselves  once  more  to 
the  fortune  of  their  former  country.  These  combined  forces  met  the 
LacediEmonian  army,  which  had  received  succor  from  Corinth  only, 
at  Caprusenia,  The  exertions  of  Aristomenes,  in  the  battle  which 
insucd,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  all  belief  of  what  one  man  could  do. 
A  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the  Wessenians;  with  so  terrible  a 
slaughter  of  the  LacedaMiionians,  that  it  was  in  consequence  debated 
at  Sparta  wheliier  a  negotiation  for  |)eace  should  not  immediately  be 
opened.  On  this  occasion  great  effects  arc  attributed  to  the  poetry  of 
Tyrt^us,  and  probably  not  without  foundation.  We  know  that  even 
in  these  cultivated  times,  and  in  the  extensive  states  of  modern  Europe, 
a  popular  song  can  sometimes  produce  considerable  consequences. 
Then  it  was  a  species  of  oratory  suited  beyond  all  other  to  the  genius 
of  the  age.  Tyrta:us  reanimated  the  drooping  minds  of  the  Spartan 
people.  It  was  thougiit  cxpcilient  to  recruit  the  number  of  citizens,, 
by  infranchising  and  associating  some  Helots.  The  measure  Mas  far 
from  popular,  but  the  poetry  of  Tyrtajus  persuaded  the  people  to 
ac(]uiesce;  and  it  \\as  determined  still  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
possible  vigor. 

Aristomenes 
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Aristomenes  mcamvhile  was  eiidcavoring  to  pusli  the  advantage  he 
had  gained.  He  did  not  venture  a  regular  invasion  of  Laci)nia,  but  he 
carried  the  war  thither  by  incursion.  He  surprized  the  town  of  Phara;, 
hore  away  a  considerable  booty,  and  routed  Anaxandcr  king  of  Sparta, 
who  had  planted  an  ambush  to  intercept  liis  return.  In  another  irrup- 
tion betook  the  town  of  CaryfE ;  and,  among  other  plunder,  led  oif  a. 
number  of  Spartan  virgins,  assembled  to  celebrate,  according  to  custom, 
the  festival  of  Diana.  Pausanias  relates  to  his  honor,  on  this  occasion, 
a  strong  instance  of  the  strictness  both  of  his  discipline  and  of  his 
morality.  On  his  appointment  to  the  command-in-chief,  he  had 
selected  a  band  of  young  INIessenians,  mostly  of  rank,  who  attended 
liim  and  fought  by  his  side  in  all  his  enterprizes.  The  Spartan  virgins, 
taken  at  Caryie,  being  intrusted  to  a  guard  from  this  body,  the  young- 
men,  heated  with  wine,  attempted  to  force  their  chastity.  Aristomenes 
immediately  interfered  ;  but  finding  it  in  vain  that  he  represented  to 
them  how  they  dishonored  the  name  of  Grecians  by  attempts  so  abhor- 
rent from  what  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country  approved,  belaid 
the  most  refractory  with  his  own  hand  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  then 
restored  the  girls  to  their  parents.  We  have  remarked,  on  a  former 
occasion  how  common  rapes  were  in  Greece.  Law  and  order,  we  may 
suppose,  had  made  some  progress  since  that  period  ;  yet  scarcely  such 
as  generally  to  insure  the  chastity  of  Avomen  captives  in  war.  But 
wliere  the  crime  of  ravishing  is  most  common,  the  virtue  which  prompts 
to  such  dangerous  exertion,  as  that  related  of  Aristomenes,  for  the 
prevention  of  it,  Avill  be  most  valued,  will  consequently  become  most 
an  object  of  renown,  and  thence  a\  ill  more  be  caught  at  by  aspiring 
minds. 

Among  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  that  hero  Ave  find  it  related 
that,  in  an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  TEgila,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
some  Spartan  matrons  assembled  there  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival; 
Avho,  trained  as  tliey  Avere  under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  repelled 
the  attack  Avith  a  vigor  Avhich  the  men  of  other  states  could  scarcely 
exceed.  Here  the  softer  passions,  it  is  said,  befriended  him  :  Archi- 
dameia,  priestess  of  Ceres,  becoming  inamored  of  him,  procured  his 
escape. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  It 
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It  was  now  tlic  third  year  of  tlic  Avar,  Avhen  the  Lacedasmonian  and 
Messenian  forces  met  at  Megaletaphrus  ;  the  latter  strengtliened  by 
tlieir  Arcadian  allies  only,  whose  leader,  Aristocratcs  prince  of  Orcho- 
meniis,  was  secretly  in  the  Lacedaemonian  interest.  On  the  first  onsek 
tliis  traitor  gave  the  signal  for  his  own  troops  to  retreat ;  and  he 
artfully  conducted  them  so  as  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  Messenian 
forces.  The  Lacedaemonians,  prepared  for  this  event,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  flank  of  their  enemy.  Aristomenes  made  some 
vain  efforts  to  |)revcnt  a  rout :  but  his  army  Avas  presently,  for  the 
most  part,  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces;  and  he  was  himself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  retreat  with  a  miserable  remnant. 

The  Messenians  had  not  the  resources  of  an  established  government. 
A  single  defeat  induced  instant  necessity  for  resorting  to  the  measure 
practised  by  Euphaes  in  the  former  war.  Abandoning  all  their  inland 
posts,  they  collected  their  force  at  Eira,  a  strong  situation  near  the 
sea,  and  prepared  by  all  means  in  their  power  for  vigorous  defence. 
The  Lacedasmonians,  as  was  foreseen,  presently  sat  down  before  the 
place  ;  but  the  INIessenians  M'ere  still  strong  enough  to  keep  a  commu- 
ni.cation  open  with  their  ports  of  Pylus  and  Methone  ^*. 

The  enterprizing  spirit  of  Aristomenes  vas  not  to  be  broken  by 
misfortune.  Even  in  the  present  calamitous  situation  of  his  country's 
affairs,  he  would  not  confine  himself  to  defensive  war.  With  his  chosen 
band  he  sallied  from  Eira,  pillaged  all  the  neighbouring  country  on 
the  side  occupied  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  even  ventured  into 
Laconia,  where  he  plundered  the  town  of  Amyclx.  His  expeditions 
were  so  well  concerted,  and  his  band  so  small  and  so  light,  that  he  was 
generally  within  the  walls  of  Eira  again  before  it  was  known  in  the 
Spartan  camp  that  any  place  was  attacked.  The  business  of  a  siege 
commonly  in  those  times  was  very  slow.  The  usual  hope  of  the 
besiegers  was  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.    But  this  was  a  vain  hope 


*' Pausanias  writes  this  nanio  Mothone,  and  The  Italian  name  of  Pylus  is  Navarino,  This 

among  tlie  Greeks  it  fo  remains  to  this  day  ;  was,  according  to  Strabo,  not  tlie  refidence 

but  the  Italians,  unable  to  pronounce  the  of  Nestor,    that  city   being   fituated  more 

Greek  &,  speak  and  write  it  Modona  :  the  northward,  not  far  from  the  river  Alpheius. 
French  for  the  same  reason  call  it  Jlodon. 
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to  the  LacedEemonians  while  Arislomenes  could  thus  supply  the  garrison. 
The  government  of  Sparta,  therefore,  finding  their  army  inefifectual  to 
prevent  this  relief,  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  forbidding,  by  a 
^blic  edict,  all  culture  of  the  conquered  part  of  Messenia.  Probably 
the  Lacedtemonian  aflfairs  were  at  this  time  ill  administered,  both  in 
the  army  and  at  home.  Great  discontents,  we  are  told,  broke  out  at 
Sparta  ;  and  the  government  was  again  beholden  to  the  lame  Athenian 
poet  for  composing  the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  the  temper  of  Aristomenes  was  too  daring,  and  his  enterprizes 
too  hazardous,  to  be  long  exempt  from  misfortune.  His  scene  of 
action  was  not  extensive,  so  that  in  time  the  Lacedaemonians  learnt,  by 
their  very  losses,  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  tliem.  He  fell  in 
unexpectedly  with  a  large  body  of  Lacedemonian  troops,  headed  by 
both  the  kings.  His  retreat  was  intercepted  ;  and  in  making  an 
obstinate  defence,  being  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  with  about  fifty  of  his  band.  The  Lacedaemonians,  considering  Pausan.  1.4. 
all  as  rebels,  condemned  them  without  distinction  to  be  precipitated  ^'^gg'i'  '■  ^' 
into  a  cavern  called  Ceada,  the  common  capital  punishment  at  Sparta 
for  the  worst  malefactors.  All  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  fall 
except  Aristomenes  ;  whose  survival  was  thought  so  wonderful,  that 
miracles  were  invented  to  account  for  it.  An  eagle,  it  was  reported, 
fluttering  under  him,  so  far  supported  him  that  he  arrived  at  the 
bottom  unhurt.  How  far  such  miraculous  assistance  was  necessary  to 
his  preservation,  we  cannot  certainly  know  ;  but  the  plain  circumstances 
of  the  ilory,  tho  extraordinary,  have,  as  far  as  appears,  nothing  contrary 
to  nature.  Aristomenes  at  first  thought  it  no  advantage  to  find  him- 
self alive  in  that  horrid  charnel,  surrounded  by  his  companions  dead 
and  dying,  among  the  skeletons  and  putrid  carcases  of  former  criminals. 
He  retreated  to  the  farthest  corner  he  could  find,  and,  covering  his  . 
head  with  his  cloak,  lay  down  to  wait  for  death,  which  seemed  una- 
voidable. It  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  third  day  of  this  dread- 
ful imprisonment,  when  he  was  flartled  by  a  little  ruftling  noise. 
Rising  and  uncovering  his  eyes,  he  saw  by  the  glimmering  of  light, 
which  assisted  him  the  more  from  his  having  been  so  long  in  perfect 
darkness,  a  fox  gnawing  the  dead  bodies.     It  presently  struck  him 
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that  this  .inuiial  must  have  found  some  other  way  into  the  cavern  than 
that  by  whicli  himself  had  descended,  and  would  readily  find  the  sapic 
way  out  again.  Watching,  therefore,  his  opportunity,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  fox  with  one  hand,  while  M'ith  his  cloak  in  the 
other  he  prevented  it  from  biting  him  ;  and  he  managed  to  let  it  have 
its  way,  without  escaping,  so  as  to  conduct  him  to  a  narrow  bury. 
Through  this  he  followed,  till  it  became  too  small  for  his  body  to  pass; 
and  here  fortunately  a  glimpse  of  day-light  caught  his  eye.  Settings 
therefore,  his  conductor  at  liberty,  he  worked  with  his  hands  till  he 
made  a  passage  large  enough  for  himself  to  creep  into  day,  and  he 
escaped  to  Eira. 

The  first  rumor  of  the  reappearance  of  Aristomenes  found  no  credit 
at  Sparta.  Preparations  were  making  for  pushing  the  siege  of  Eira 
with  vigor,  and  a  body  of  Corinthian  auxiliaries  was  marching  to  share 
in  the  honor  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Messcnia.  Aristomenes, 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  Corinthians  marched  and  incamped 
negligently,  as  if  they  had  no  enemy  to  fear,  issued  with  a  chosen  body 
from  Eim,  attacked  them  by  surprize  in  the  night,  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  carried  off  the  plunder  of  their  camp.  Then,  says 
Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonians  readily  believed  that  Aristomenes  was 
living.  Tradition  says  that  this  extraordinary  warrior  thrice  sacrificed 
the  Hecatomphoneia,  the  offering  prescribed  among  the  Greeks  for 
those  who  had  slain  in  battle  a  hundred  enemies  with  their  own  hands.  It 
was  after  this  action  that  he  performed  that  ceremony  the  second  time. 

The  Laccdcvmonians  now,  for  the  sake  of  celebrating  in  security 
their  festival  called  Ilyacynthia,  which  was  approaching,  consented  to 
a  truce  for  forty  days.  Pausanias,  who  is  not  favorable  to  their  fame, 
reports  that  they  incouragcd  some  Cretan  mercenaries  in  their  service 
to  watch  opportunities  for  striking  a  blow  against  the  Messenians, 
even  during  the  truce  ;  that  Aristomenes  was  actually  seized  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  recovered  his  liberty  only  through  the  favor  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  house  where  he  was  lodged,  who  cut  his  bonds,  and 
procured  him  the  means  of  slaying  his  keepers. 

Through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  age  in  the  attack  of  places,  and 
the  varied  efforts  of  Aristomenes's  genius  to  baffle  the  besiegers,  the 
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siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Eira  was  protracted  to  the  eleventh  year.  01.  4S.  5. 
A  concurrence  of  circumstances  seemingly  tritling,  but  whicli  in  the  "^^^/ 

detail  of  them  by  Pausanias,  form  an  important  lesson  for  military  men,  01.  C7.  2. 
at  length  decided  its  fate.  In  a  violently  tempestuous  night  intelligence  ^'  ^"  ^'^  '• 
was  brought  to  the  Laccdicmonian  commander,  by  a  private  soldier, 
whom  an  intrigue  w  ith  a  Mcssenian  woman  had  led  to  the  discovery, 
that  the  Messenian  guard  at  one  of  their  posts,  yielding  to  the  weather, 
and  trusting  that  the  storm  itself  would  prevent  their  enemies  from 
acting,  had  dispersed  to  seek  shelter.  Immediately  the  troops  were 
silently  called  to  arms  ;  ladders  were  carried  to  the  spot,  and  the 
Lacedsemonians  mounted  unresisted.  The  unusually  earnest  and  ia- 
cessant  barking  of  dogs  first  alarmed  the  garrison.  Aristomenes, 
always  watchful,  hastily  formed  the  first  of  his  people  that  he  could 
collect  :  and  presently  meeting  the  enemy,  managed  his  defence  so 
judiciously  as  m'cU  as  vigorously,  that  the  Lacedaimonians  ignorant  of 
the  town,  could  not,  during  the  night,  attempt  any  farther  progress. 
Eut  neither  conld  Aristomenes  attempt  any  more  than  to  keq)  the 
enemy  at  bay,  while  the  rest  of  his  people,  arming  and  assembling,  used 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  place  to  occupy  the  most  advantageous 
points  for  defending  themselves,  and  dislodging  tlie  enemy.  At  day- 
break, having  disposed  his  whole  force,  and  directed  even  the  women 
to  assist  by  throwing  stones  and  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  he  made  a 
furious  charge  upon  the  Laceda2monians  ;  whose  superiority  in  number 
availed  little,  as  they  had  not  room  to  extend  their  front.  But  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  which  continued  unabated,  was  such  as  to  prevent 
the  women  from  acting  on  the  roofs  ;  many  of  whom  were,  however, 
animated  with  such  manly  resolution  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
that  they  took  arms  and  joined  in  the  fight  below.  There  the  battle 
continued  all  day,  with  scarcely  other  effect  than  mutual  slaughter.  At 
night  there  was  again  a  pause  ;  but  it  was  such  as  allowed  little  rest  or 
refreshment  to  the  Mcssenians.  Now  the  Lacediemonian  general 
profited  from  his  numbers.  He  sent  half  his  forces  to  their  camp 
while  the  other  half  kept  the  Mcssenians  in  constant  alarm,  and,  with 
the  return  of  day,  he  brought  back  his  refreshed  troops  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  Messenian  chiefs  became  soon  couvinced  that  all  attempts 

to 
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to  expel  ihe  enemy  must  be  vain.  After  a  short  consultation,  there- 
fore, they  formed  their  people  in  the  most  convenient  order  for  defend- 
ing their  wives  and  children,  and  most  portable  effects,  while  they 
should  force  their  way  out  of  the  place.  The  Lacedfemonians,  Avhose 
political  institutions  in  some  degree  commanded  the  permission  of 
escape  for  a  flying  enemy,  gave  them  free  |)assage.  The  Afessenians 
directed  their  melancholy  march  to  Arcadia.  There  they  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  their  faithful  alHes  of  that  country,  who  divided 
them  in  quarters  among  their  towns. 

Even  in  this  extremity  of  misfortune,  the  entcrpriziug  genius  of 
Aristomcncs  was  immediately  imagining  new  schemes  for  restoring  his 
country,  and  taking  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  He  selected  five 
hundred  Messeniaiis,  to  whom  three  hundred  Arcadian  volunteers 
joined  themselves,  with  a  resolution  to  attempt  the  surprize  of  Sparta 
itself,  Avhile  the  Laceda?nionian  army  M'as  yet  in  the  farthest  part  of 
Messenia,  where  Pylus  and  Methone  still  remained  to  be  reduced. 
Everything  was  prepared  for  the  enterprize,  when  some  of  the  Arcadian 
chiefs  received  intelligence  that  a  messenger  was  gone  from  their  king 
Aristocrates  to  Sparta.  This  man  they  caused  to  be  waylaid  on  his 
return.  lie  was  seized  ;  and  letters  were  found  upon  him,  thanking 
Aristocrates  both  for  information  of  the  expedition  now  intended,  and 
for  former  services.  An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, in  which  the  letters  and  their  bearer  were  produced  ;  and  the 
leaders,  in  tlie  interest  opposite  to  Aristocrates,  worked  up  the  anger  of 
the  commonalty  to  such  a  pitch  against  their  treacherous  prince,  that 
Pausan.  1. 4.  they  stoucd  him  to  death.  To  perpetuate  his  infamy,  a  pillar  was 
Polyb.  1.4.  afterward  erected,  with  an  inscription,  still  preserved  in  the  writings 
p.  301.  both  of  Pausanias  and  Polybius,  warning  future  chiefs  of  the  vengeance 

Plut.  de  ser.a      ,    ,        ,  ..  i  .    ,  ^  •,.      ,  ,  ,  i 

Num.  Viiid.   ot  the  deity,  which  untaihngly  sooner  or  later  overtakes  traitors  ana 
perjurors. 

The  Py  Hans,  Methonteans,  and  other  Messenians  of  the  coast,  judging 
it  now  vain  to  attempt  the  defence  of  their  towns,  imbarked  with  their 
effects,  in  what  vessels  they  could  collect,  and  sailed  to  Cyllene,  a  port 
of  Eleia.  Hence  they  sent  a  proposal  to  their  fellowcountrymen  in 
Arcadia,   to  go  all  together  and  settle  a  colony  wherever  they  could 

find 
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find  an  advantageous  establishment ;  and  they  desired  Aristomenes  for 
their  leader.  The  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  the  people,  and,  as 
far  as  concerned  them,  approved  by  the  general ;  but  excusing  himself, 
he  sent  his  son  Gorgus,  with  Manticlus,  son  of  his  friend  the  prophet 
Theocles,  to  conduct  the  enterprize.  Still  it  remained  to  be  decided  to 
■what  uninhabited  or  ill-inhabited  coast  they  should  direct  their  course. 
Some  were  for  Zacynthus,  some  for  Sardinia  ;  but  winter  being  already 
set  in,  it  was  soon  agreed  to  put  oft'  the  determination  till  spring.  In  the 
interval  a  fortunate  occurrence  oftered.      After  the  abandoning  of  Strah.  1. 6. 

X1--1-1  ililr-  Tvr  •  ...  p.  C!57.&'26"S. 

Ithome  "svhich  concluded   the  rormer  war,  some  JMessenians,  joining  pausau.  1.  4. 


c.  23. 


with  some  adventurers  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  had  wanderctl  to  Italy, 
and  there  founded  the  town  of  Rhegium.    These  colonists  had  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Zanclseans  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily  ;  a  people 
also  of  Grecian  origin,  the  first  of  whom  M'ere  pirates,  who  settled  there 
under  Cratfcmenes  of  Samos,  and  Perieies  of  Chalcis.    Anaxilas,  now 
j)rince  of  Rhegium,  was  of  Messenian  race.     Hearing  therefore  of  this 
second  catastrophe  of  his  mother-country,  he  sent  to  inform  the  Mcs- 
scnians  at  Cyllene  that  there  was,    in   his   neighbourhood,  a  valuable 
territoiy,  and  a  town  most  connnodiously   situated,   which  should  be 
theirs  if  they  would  assist  him  in  dispossessing  the  present  proprietors, 
his   inveterate  enemies.     The  offer   was  acccj)ted  :  the  confederates, 
victorious  by  sea  and  land,  besieged  Zanclii  ;  and  reducing  the  inha-     oi.  43.  3. 
bitants  to  extremity,   au   accommodation  was  agreed  upon,  by  Mhich  B-  C.  588. 
it  was  determined  that  the  Messcnians  and  Zancla'ans  should  hold  the     01.  27.  4.  ' 
city  and  country  in  common  as  one  people,  but  that  the  name  should  B.  C  (j(i9. 
be  changed  to  Mcsseue.' 

Aristomenes  for  some  time  still  indulged  the  hope,  through  some  Pausan.  1.  4. 
favoring  conlingenc}',  to  avenge  his  country  on  the  Lacedicmonians.  '-■•-^>2i- 
But  going  to  Delphi,  he  found  the  Pythoness  too  wise  to  prophesy  him 
any  incouragement.  Yet  tho  he  was  no  longer  to  shine  in  a  public 
situation,  fortune  was  favorable  to  his  private  happiness.  Damagetus, 
prince,  or,  as  he  is  styled  by  Grecian  writers,  tyrant,  of  lalysus  in  the 
iland  of  Rhodes,  happened  to  be  at  Delphi  inquiring  of  the  oracle 
Avhom  he  .should  marry  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  about  this- time 
that  Delphi  was  in  liighcst  repute  ;  individuals  often   straining  their 

circumstances 
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circunislances  to  obtain  its  advice  on  their  more  interesting  private 
concerns.  To  a  question  in  its  nature  rather  puzzling,  the  Pythoness 
gave  a  very  prudent  answer,  and  at  the  same  time  of  uncommonly 
obvious  interjjretation.  Slie  directed  Damagelus  to  take  the  daughter 
of  tliC  mau  of  highest  character  among  the  O reeks.  Aristomcnes,  then 
on  the  spot,  was  unquestionably  in  reputation  the  first  of  the  Greeks, 
and  he  had  a  daughter  unmarried.  Damagetus,  therefore,  made  his 
proposals,  Mhich  were  accepted;  and  Aristomenes  passed  with  bim  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  is  said  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  honorable 
ease. 

The  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves  masters  of  a  country  almost 

a  desert.     The  Asina-ans,   indeed,    whom    on    the    conclusion  of  the 

former    war    they    had    ])lanted     in    ]\Icssenia,     still     retained     their 

Paufan.  1. 4.    settlement.     To  the    Nauplians,   lately  ejected  from  their  country  by 

Striib  1  s       *^''^  Argians,    they  now   gave   the   town  and   territory   of  Methane. 

p.373.  The  rest  of  Messenia  thev  divided  among;  themselves  :  and  manv  of 

the  miserable  inhabitants,  who  had  been  either  nnable  or  unwilling 

to  seek  their  fortune  out  of  their  native  country,  they  reduced  to  the 

condition  of  Helots. 

Tliucva.l.  6.       Such  is   the   account  given  byPausanias;  for  the  matter,  in  some 

Plat  (leLo"    principal  points  confirmed,  but  for  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Sicily, 

C.3.  p. 6ys.     contradicted  by  earlier  and  far  more  authoritative  writers.     Numbers 

t.  2.  ... 

ijtrab.  1. 6".      of  the  Mcsscnians,   unwilling  or  unable  to  emigrate,  remained  in  the 
p.  COS.  country,     subjected     to    the    harsh    dominion    of    their   conquerors. 

I^Iaiiy  years  then  after  Aristomenes,  if  his  age  is  rightly , assigned, 
they  rose  again  in  arms,  and  maintained  a  war  which  put  Lace- 
dsemon  a  third  time  to  difficulty.  Overborne  at  length  by  supe- 
rior force,  a  large  part  were  reduced  to  the  condition  and  name 
of  Helots.  Then  it  was  that  a  fortunate  number  found  means  to 
escape  from  the  country,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Ana.xilas  prince 
of  Rhegium,  established  themselves  in  Zancle  which  had  from  them 
the  name  of  Mossena.  This  new  settlement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Messenians,  among  many  heavy  misfortimes  generally  florishing,  has 
always  been  a  great  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  iland  ;  and 
an  interesting  memorial  of  a  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  yet 
6  preserved 
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preserved  in  its  name,  with  us  commonly,  according  to  the  Latin  ortho- 
graphy, JNIessina,  but  in  its  own  country  Messana,  the  original  Doric 
form  unaltered,  to  this  day.  How  far  the  dreadful  convulsion  of  the 
elements,  wliich  a  i^cw  years  ago  involved  in  common  desolation 
Messina  with  its  antient  rival  Reggio,  and  violently  changing  the  face 
of  nature  to  a  great  extent  on  both  coasts,  may  beyond  all  former 
calamities  urge  its  final  downfall,  or  how  far  it  may  still  more  suffer 
from  the  political  volcano,  will  be  for  the  historian  of  future  years 
to  tell. 

Here  we  might  naturally  suppose  the  history  of  Messenia  ended. 
But  we  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find  its  unfortunate  people  still  taking- 
part  occasionally  in  Grecian  affairs,  and  at  length,  after  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  by  a  very  extraordinary  revolution  becoming  again 
the  fiee  masters  of  their  antient  country. 

During   the   long  course   of  years  from  the  first  hostilities  Avith 
Messenia  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  LaccdEemon  was  not  with- 
out wars  with  other  neighboring  states,  nor  without  political  convul- 
sions at  home  :  but  the  chronology  of  that  period   is  so  utterly  un- 
certain, that  it  were  a  vain  attempt  to  arrange  the  facts  reported,  in 
scattered  passages,  by  antient  autliors  of  best  credit.     Very  early,   we 
are  told,  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  limits  of  Argolis  and  Laconia. 
The  LacedjEmonians  ejected  the  Argians  from  Cynuria.     Then  they 
asserted,  with  similar  violence,  a  claim  to  the  territory  of  Thyrea.     In  pausan.l.  lO, 
the  old  age  of  "king  Theopompus,  according  to  Pausanias,  (therefore  '^' -''• 
between  the  first  and  second  Messenian  wars,  tho  Herodotus  seems  to  c.  S2. 
refer  it  to  a  later  date)  the  armies  of  the  two  states  meeting,  it  was  p  ,.' n  ^^ , 
determined,  in  a  conference  of  the  leaders,  that  the  right  to  the  lands  Vid.  ct 
in  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  men  c.41. 
from  each  army.     The  rest  of  the  troops  on  both  sides  retired.     The 
six  hundred  fought  with  such  determined  valor,  and  such  equal  strength 
and   skill,  that  two  Argians  only,  Chromius  and  Alcenor,  remained 
alive;  with  not  a  single  Lacedaemonian,  as  far  as  in  the  dusk  of  advanced 
evening  they  could  perceive,  surviving  to  oppose  them.     Eager,  there- 
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fore,  to  relate  their  victory,  they  hastened  to  the  yVrgian  camp.  But. 
during  the  night,  Othryadcs,  a  Lacedsemonian,  recovering  from  the 
loss  of  hlood  nnder  which  he  had  fainted,  found  himself,  weak  as  he 
•\va!i^.  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  His  strength  sutiliced  to  form  a 
trophy  from  the  arms  of  his  slain  enemies,  and  he  rested  on  the  spot. 
On  the  moiTow  the  Argians  learned  with  astonishment  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians claimed  the  victory.  Another  conference  was  held,  in 
which  neither  side  would  yield  its  pretensions.  The  armies  again  met; 
and,  after  a  most  obstinate  conflict,  the  Argians  were  defeated.  The 
measure  which  followed,  reported  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  by 
Plato,  strongly  characterizes  both  the  spirit  of  war  and  the  spirit  of 
government  of  the  times.  The  whole  Argian  people  having  cut  off 
their  hair,  (a  common  mark  of  public  mourning)  it  was  decreed,  with 
solemn  curses  against  transgressors,  that  '  no  man  should  suffer  his 

*  hair  to  grow,  and  no  woman  wear  ornaments  of  gold,  till  Tliyrea. 

*  were  recovered.'  The  animosity  which  Ave  shall  find  long  subsisting 
between  Laccda?mon  and  Argos  will,  with  the  recollection  of  these 
circumstances,  not  appear  extraordinary. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  also  early  and  long  contentions  with  the 
Arcadians.  These  allied  themselves  with  the  Argians;  with  wliose 
assistance  the  city  of  Tegea,  formed,  as  we  have  before  observed,  by 
an  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  nine  villages,  was  fortified,  and 
became  capable  of  protecting  the  Arcadian  borders  against  Lacedaemo- 
nian inroads.  None  of  the  neighboring  people,  in  the  earlier  times, 
opposed  Spartan  incroachments  with  more  valor,  or  more  success,  than 
the  Tegeans.  After  often  suffering  considerable  losses,  the  Laccdasmo- 
nians,  however,  at  length  gained  some  advantages;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tiiTies  induced  that  politic  people  to  use  the  opportunity 
for  forming  a  close  alliance  with  the  brave  mountaineers;  who  in 
the  sequel  proved  highly  serviceable  to  them  in  tlieir  more  extensive 
■views  of  ambition. 


As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs  that  thing's  most  advantas^eous 

shall  liave  their  inherent  evils,  so  the  nice  balance,  established  by  the 

1 1  Spartaa 
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Spartan  lawgiver  between  tlie  several  powers  of  the  government,  natu- 
rally produced  a  constant,  and  often  violent  struggle  of  factions.     But  Timcyd, 
as  the  Lacedaemonian  institutions  were  unfavorable  to  litterature,  as  piat.de  Rep. 
they  strongly  inforced  secrecy  on  politics,  and  as  foreiners  had  little      **•  P-^^s, 
access  to  .Sparta,  we  are  very  defectively   informed   of  the   internal  isocr.  Pa- 
transactions  of  that  state.     Authors  of  greatest  credit  are  not  to  be  pi^to"' 
reconciled  concernins;   the    first  establishment   of   those   magistrates  i^pist.  s. 
called    Ephors,    who,  in  course  of  time,   acquired  almost  a  despotic  Xenoph.  de 
authority,     Herodotus,  Plato,   and  Xenophon,  refer  it  to  Lycurgus :  ^'^.P- L^^. 
Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  to  king  Theopompus,  who  completed  Polit. 
the  first  conquest  of  Messeuia.     If  magistrates  with  such  a  title  were  Lycurcr.  ' 
appointed  by  Lycurgus,  the  tenor  of  that  lawgiver's  institutions  will 
not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  allow  them  powers  such  as 
they  afterward  exercised.     He  certainly  favored  oligarchy ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  large  authority  which  he  committed  to  the  senate  might 
sometimes  be  abused.     But  from   the  consent  of  Grecian  Avriters  it 
appears  that,  if  the  ephors  were  not  first  appointed  under  Theopompus, 
their  ])Owers  and   privileges  were,   however,   considerably  augmented 
under  his  reign.     That  prince  either  found  it  necessary,  for  prevention 
of  commotion,  to  grant  indulgence  to  the  people;  or  convenient,  for 
his  own  power,  to  raise  an  authority  capable  of  balancing  the  over- 
bearing spirit  of  the  senate*';  Avhence  perhaps  the  saying  reported  of  piutarch. 
him,  on  being  reproached  for  transmitting  the  regal  authority  dimi-  -^pop^-Lac- 
nished  to  his  posterity,  '  that  on  tke  contrary  he  should  transmit  it 
*  greater,  inasmuch  as  he  should  transmit  it  firmer.' 

The  ephors  were  five  in  number,  elected  from  the  people  and  by  the  Aristot. 
people  ;  and  the  purpose  of  their  office  was  at  first  nieerly  to  preserve  ''"'"•  ^•^' 
to  the  people  their  constitutional  rights  against  any  attempts  of  the  Piuiiuch, 
kings  or  senate.     The  tribunes  of  Rome  afterward,  in  the  cause  of  AgesiL  &; 
their  appointment,  in  the   purpose   of  their  office,    in  their  original  Ckomen. 
powers  and  ])rivilcges,   and   in  what  they  l.'y  degrees  assumed,  very 

*'  To  such  a  balance.  Plato,  or  whoever     college   of    Ephors  <l)apftaxa>   t^,-    ^a<?iX.»J< 
wrote  the  epistle  attributed   to  him,  seems     ufx'ii  <f"t^f'<''-     tpist.  8.  p.jo4.  t.  3. 
to  refer  wlwre  he  calls  the  senate  and  the 

I  i  t  remarkably 
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remarkably  resembled  the  Spartan  ephors;  and  the  history  of  both 
goes  strongly  to  prove  the  inherent  impotence  of  the  antient 
democracy,  Avhich,  in  two  of  the  best  constituted  commonwealths 
of  antiquity,  unable  to  maintain  its  own  rights,  was  reduced  to  the 
absurd  necessity  of  creating  and  supporting  a  tyrannical  magistracy  to 
defend  them. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Summary  View  of  tlie  State  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  Establishment  of  the  early  Grecian 
Colonies;  with  the  History  of  Athens,  from  the  Trojan 
War  to  the  first  public  Transaction  with  Persia. 

SECTION     L 

Viexv  of  the  State  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Greece  after  the 
Trojan  JVar.  His  tori/  of  Athens  Jrom  the  Trojan  JTar  to  the 
Abolition  oj'  Royalty,  and  the  Appointment  of  Hereditary  Archons. 


WHILE  Lacedtemon,  partly  through  the  internal  vigor  of  its 
singular  constitution,  partly  by  conquest,  was  raising  itself  to 
a  preeminence  among  the  Grecian  states,  which,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Pelops  from  the  throne  of  Argos,  none 
had  obtained,  a  rival  power,  of  very  ditiierent  character  and  very  different 
institutions,  was  more  silently  growing  without  Peloponnesus.  But 
the  divisions,  whence  arose  the  weakness  and  insignificancy  of  the 
other  Grecian  people,  were  among  the  circumstances  principally  con- 
tributing to  set  Laceda^mon  and  Athens  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 
During  some  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  we  have  no  bistory  of 
the  nortliern  provinces,  beyond  confused  accounts  of  migrations  and 
expulsions,  which  were  frequent,  and  predatory  wars,  which  were 
almost  unceasing.    The  principal  revolution,  of  which  we  are  informed,  B.  C.  841, 

was  etfected  by  the  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian  people ;  who,  according  to  ,-.  ^,       ^' 

.  B.C.  1124. 

Thucydides,  about  sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  migrating  south-  b. 

ward,  joined  some  of  their  own  tribe  before  settled  in  tbe  neiabborhood  Tliucyd.  1. 1. 

of  Tbebes,  and,   overpowering  the  Cadmcians,  conquered  the  whole  Schoi.  ad 

province,   from  themselves  called   Bceotia.     Tbel)es  uliich,  as  Homer  niad." " 

seems  to  indicate,  had  bceu  much  reduced  by  the  wars  preceding  tbe 

Trojan 
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Trojxn  times,  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Boeotians;  and  under 

them  again  rose  to  importance. 

But  the  history  of  Boeotia,  to  a  late  period,   remarkably  verifies  an 

observation  of  the  great  poet  upon  its  circumstances  at  a  very  early 

day,   '  that  none  could  live  there  without  the  protection  of  fortilica- 

'  tions  '.'    Military  spirit  is  a  plant  naturally  florishing  in  almost  every 

barbaric  soil.     Political  wisdom,   without  which  military  spirit  is  of 

very  uncertain  w  orth,  requires  much  and  careful  culture,  and,  even  iu 

circumstances  the  most  favorable,  is  of  slow  growth.     The  Boeotians 

could  conquer,   but  they  knew  not  how  to  legislate:  they  could  spurn 

the  tyranny  of  one,   but  they   knew  not  how  to  establish  the  equal 

liberty  of  all.    In  the  country  which  they  had  subdued,  Thebes,  b}-  its 

central  situation,  the  natural  strength  of  the  eminence  on  which  stood 

the  citadel,  the  largeness  of  the  town,   its  copious  springs  of  purest 

water,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surrounding  jjlain,  invited  the  resi- 

Thucyd.  1.3.  dence  of  the  chiefs;  who  proposed  thence  to  rule  -the  other  towns,  in 

which  they  settled  their  followers.     But  the  rich  acquisition,  which  had 

been  made  by  arms,  was  not  without  arms  to  be  preserved  :    the  whole 

people  must  be  still  military ;  and  every  township  must  sulTice  for  its 

own  protection,  at  least  against  sudden  attacks  from  near  neighbors, 

against  whose  spirit  of  war  and  rapine  military  force  only  could  give 

security.     With  such  necessary  military  pow  cr,  some  civil  power  must 

be  allowed  for  the  internal  government  of  each  municipality.     The 

^I'f-  'l-,^      difficulty  then,  the  universal  difficulty,  as  we  have  formerly  observed, 
ol  tins  Hist.        ... 

of  Grecian  legiolation,  was  to  provide  advantageous  bonds  by  which 

all  should  be  united,  so  that  each  might  be  protected  by  the  strength  of 

all,  yet  all  be  free. 

We  are  very  imperfectly  informed  of  the  Boeotian  constitution,  yet 

we  learn  with  certainty  that  it  was  unequal  to  its  purj)ose.     Eleven 

c.£>k'  magistrates,    (when    Thucydides    m  rote)    presided,    with  the  title   of 

Diod.  1.  15.     Eaotarch,  over  the  aflfairs  of  the  whole  people.     Afterward,  according 

Pausaii.  1.  9.  to  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  they  were  only  seven.    Perhaps  the  number 
c,  13. 

•  Meiitiouiiig  tlie  building  of  the  w.ills  of  Thebes  by  Zethus  and  Aniphioii,  he  ;Klds  : 

'       tTTi*    ov  y.tf  cfTTvpyurov  y    tdv*urro 
i^aiifjun  iv^ixH"  ©^^"'J  r-^a-ri^i  irtj  Jo'jti.     Odyss.  1.  1().  v.  2()i. 

varied. 
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I'aried,  as  the  power  of  Thebes  rose  or  sunk,  or  as  the  smaller  towns 
suffered  or  successfully  resisted  oppression.    The  election  of  these  great 
officers  was  annual ;  their  authority,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  old,  prin- 
cipally military  ;  they  commanded  in  chief  the  Boeotian  armies.     The 
political  administration  was  also  in  their  hands,  but  under  the  control  Thucyd.  I.  5. 
of  four  councils ;  how  constituted  we  are  not  informed,  nor  M'liether 
they  possessed  legislative  as  well  as  administrative  power.     Deputies 
from  all  the  Eoeotran  towns  sometimes  met  in  one  assembly,  Avherc  the 
Boeotarchs  presided  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  convened  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  than  a  permanent  or  periodical  council,  for 
transacting  ordinary  business,  Avhethcr  of  administration  or  legislation. 
In  general  every  town  legislated  for  itself.    All  were  thus  truly  separate 
republics;  and  while  Thebes  always  claimed  a  right  of  presidency,  at  Heiod.  1.  6. 
least  of  military  presidency,  a  kind  of  protectorship,  over  all,  the  rest  Tiiucyd.l.s. 
would  often  insist  that  each  was  united  with  the  others  only  by  volun-  ^'  ^^' 
tary  league,  and  competent  to  decide  for  itself  concerning  all  its  forein 
interests,   as  well  as   its   internal   administration.     All   the   towns  of 
BoEotia,  not  less  tlian  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  were  divided  between  an 
oligarchal  and  a  democratical  party  ;    but  in   tliese  early   times,   the 
oligarchal  mostly  prevailing  in  Tlicbes,  the  influence  of  that  leading- 
city  sufficed  long  to  give  oligarchy  a  general  preponderancy  in  Eoeotiau 
politics. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  remaining  memorials  give  of  the  state  of 
Boeotia,  from  the  Thessalian  conquest  downward  .for  centuries;  and,  in 
the  want  of  more  particular  accounts,  it  may  serve  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  other  provinces  north  of  the  isthmus:  each 
divided  into  little  self-governed  townships;,  each  distracted  be- 
tween an  oligarchal  and  a  democratical  party,  with  some  connection 
maintained  throughout  the  whole,  but  mostly  still  more  defective 
than  that  of  Boeotia.  Tuessaly,  by  the  extent  and  richness  of  its 
territory,  should  have  carried  the  greatest  political  importance  of 
perhaps  any  province  of  Greece.  The  whole  country  besides  could  not 
rai-se  such  a  force  of  cavalry  ;  and  no  other  province,  by  the  superiority 
of  its  produce  to  its  consumption,   could  equally  support  expensive 

establishments, 
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establishments,  and  maintain  distant  warfare.  But  Thessaly  was 
divided,  and  subdivided,  into  little  governments,  yet  more  than 
Boeotia,  M'ith  connecting  institutions  even  move  defective.  Thus  the 
history  of  its  people  is  reduced  to  confused  accounts  of  conquest,  of 
which  no  detail  remains,  over  the  northern  inhabitants  of  their  own 
Thucyd.  1.  country,  the  Pcrrhajbians  and  Magnetcs,  and  of  eternal  predatorj-^  M'ar 
'•.27.  &  seti.  ^^'th  the  Phocians  their  southern  neighbors;  whence  arose  a  national 
animosity  that  nearly  involved  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece,  when 
assailed,  as  will  be  hereafter  related,  by  a  forein  enemy. 

We  have  already  observed  the  favorable  circumstances  by  which 
Athens  became  early  populous  and  polished  beyond  the  other  Grecian 
cities.  From  the  time  of  the  Trojan  -war  till  after  the  Dorian  conquests 
in  Peloponnesus,  it  affords  nothing  important  for  history.  But  such  a 
revolution  as  that  effected  by  tlie  Heiacleids  could  not  be  without 
material  consequences  to  a  neighboring  state.  The  Athenian  territory 
Stiab.  1.  9.  at  that  time  extended  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus;  where,  to  mark  the 
limits,  a  pillar  had  been  erected,  on  one  side  of  which  was  ingraved, 
'  This  is  Peloponnesus,  not  Ionia,'  for  so  Attica  was  then  called:  on 
the  other  side,  '  This  is  not  Peloponnesus  but  Ionia.'  But  the  people 
of  the  peninsula  itself,  throughout  the  province  that  stretches  along 
the  coast  westward  from  the  isthmus,  were  of  Ionian  race.  When 
Tisamenus,  Avith  his  Achaian  followers  from  Argos  and  Laceda^mon, 
had  procured  security  to  this  country  against  the  Ileracleids,  its 
narrow  bounds  were  found  nnequal  to  the  increased  population  :  the 
new  comers  prevailed  against  the  antient  possessors,  and  the  Ionian 
families  were  mostly  compelled  to  emigrate.  Athens,  alwaj's  hospitable 
to  the  unfortunate,  amid  those  extensi\e  troubles  through  I'elo- 
Strab.  1. 9.  ponnesus,  principally  aft'orded  refuge.  Not  only  the  iEgialian 
L u"^  633  lonians,  but  many  JNIessenians  also,  under  Melanthus  king  of  Pylus, 
resorted  thither.  The  Athenians  M'cre  then  ingaged  in  war  -with 
Boeotia ;  and  on  this  account,  and  perhaps  through  some  dread  also  of 
the  conquering  Dorians,  were  the  more  solicitous  to  accommodate  all 
that  oftered,  as  an  addition  of  strcng-th  to  the  state.  The  charity  was 
not  unproductive  of  reciprocal  benefit.     For  the  armies  of  Athens  and 

Boeotia 
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Bocotia  meeting,  the  Boeotian  king  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  in 
dis])ute  between  the  two  states  by  single  combat  between  himself  and 
Thymoetes,  then  king  of  Athens.     Thymoetes,  probably  knowing  him- 
self inferior  in  bodily  strength  and  agility,  declined  the  challenge.    But  Strab.  1.  y. 
the  temper  of  the  times  was  favorable  to  that  mode  of  deciding  poHtical  ^^j^p^j'  j , 
controversies'.     Rlelanthus  therefore,  the  Messenian  prince,  wlio  had  c;05. 
his  fortune  to  seek,  offered  himself  for  champion  of  the  Athenians,  and  ^  jg, 
was  accepted :  he  was  victorious,   and  the  scepter  of  Athens  was  his 
reward.     Tlnmoites  was  deposed,  and  with  him  ended  tlie  succession 
of  tlie  family  of  Theseus. 

Tradition  is  little  accurate  concerning  a  war  which  followed  between 
the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians.     But  a  conquering  people  is  com- 
monly an  overbearing  people ;  the  protection  given  by  Athens  to  the 
refugees  from  Peloponnesus  would  afford  pretence;  and  the  Dorians, 
we  find,  soon  after  their  establishment  in  tlie  peninsula,  made  incroach- 
iiients  on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and  founded  the  town  of  Megara  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulph.     AVhen  Codrus  succeeded  his  Strab.  1.9. 
fiither  Melanllius  in  the  kingdom  of  Attica,  Megara  seems  to  have  ^'  ^^^' 
been  already  firmly  settled.     Hostilities  however  continued,  or  were 
recommenced ;  and  so  large  assistance  came  to  the  Megarians  from  jj   q  ^q^ 
Peloponnesus,  that  Athens  itself  was  threatened  with  subversion.  While  ^- 

the  hostile  armies  were  incamped  so  near  together  that  a  battle  appeared     *  "      '^* 
unavoidable,  the  Delphian  oracle  was  consulted  about  the  event.     The  Ly^u'g- 

.  or.  con. 

answer  of  the  Pythoness  was  understood  to  import  that  the  Pelopon-  Ltociat. 
iiesians  would  be  victorious,  provided  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  ^*'*"?""'  '•^• 
king.     This  response  being  promulgated,  Codrus,  in  the  heroic  spirit  Veil.  Paterc. 
-of  the  age,  determined  to  devote  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country.  jusUu.  1.  2. 
Disguising  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  with  a  faggot  on  his  *^-  ^• 
shoulder,   and   a  hook   in   his  hand,   he  entered  the  enemy's  camp. 
Observing  in  one  part  a  croud  of  soldiers,  he  pushed  in  among  them  ; 
words  arose;  he  struck  a  soldier  with  his  hook;  the  soldier  retorted 
with  his  sword,  and  Codrus  was  killed.     Inquiry  being  presently  made 
about  the  tumult,  the  body  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  king  of  Athens ; 

»  III  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  according  to  Strabo,  the  possession  of  Eleia  was  so 
determined  xwri  rtej  t»  vahinii  t5>  'EM^xti*.     Strab.  1.  a,  p.  357. 

Vol.  I.  K  K  upon. 
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upon  which  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs,  dreading  tlie  accomplishment  of 
tlic  oracle  to  their  overthrow,  hastily  withdrew  their  forces  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    A  peace  Avith  Rlegara  seems  to  have  followed  '. 

The  death  of  Codrus,  while  it  thus  fortunately  delivered  Athens 
from  the  dangers  of  forcin  Mar,  Avas  the  immediate  cause  of  internal 

Pausan.  1.7.   sedition,  threatening  nearly  equal  evils.     iVIedon,  eldest  son  of  Codrus, 

c.  2. 

was  lame:  and  bodily  ability  still  held  that  high  rank  in  popular  esti- 
mation, that  his  younger  brother  made  advantage  of  this  defect  to 
dispute  the  succession  with  him.  Each  found  strong  support :  but  the 
contention  brought  forward  a  third  party  still  stronger,  which  was  for 

Schol.  in        excluding  both,  declaring  they  would  have  no  kina;  but  Jupiter.     The 

Aristoph.  o  '  o  J  »  I 

Nub.  most  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended,  Avhen  fortunately  a 

declaration  of  the  Delphian  oracle  was  procured  in  favor  of  Medon, 

and   the    business  was  amicably  accommodated.     It  was  determined 

that,  after  Codrus,  mIio  had  merited  so  singularly  of  his  country,  none 

ought  to  be  honored  with  a  title  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 

living  man  to  be  comparatively  worthy:  that,  however,  IVIedon  should 

be  first  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  title  of  Archon, 

chief,  or  prince;  and  that  this  honor  should  remain  hereditary  in  his 

family;  but  that  the  Archon  should  be  accountable  to  the  assembly  of 

the  people  for  due  administration  of  his  high  oflice.    And  as  Attica 

theu,   through   the  multitude   of  refugees,  overabounded   with   inha- 

llerod.  bitants,  it  was  agreed  that  a  colony  should  be  sent  to  Asia  IMinor,  of 

Strab.  1. 14.    which   Androclus  and  Neleus,  younger   sons  of  Codrus,   should   be 

&  ()Io' ^"^^     leaders.     Thus  was    internal  quiet  restored  to   Athens  as  happily  as 

Vausan.  1.7.    external  peace.     The  restless  spirits  mostly  joined  in  the  migration ; 

the  storm    of  contending  factions  dispersed;  and  the  affairs  of  the 

commonwealth  flowed  so  smoothly  for  some  generations  after,  that 

no  materials  for  history  remain. 

•  The  spot  where  Codrus  fell  was  pre-  of  Diana  Agrotera,  whose  ruins  j'et  remain 

ser\'ed   in    memory,    or   pretended    to    be  on  the  other  bank.    I'ausan.  1.  1.  c.  19.    Sir 

preserved,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,   and  George  Wlieler's  Journey  into  Greece,  and 

shown  near  tlie  altar  of  the  iMuses  on  the  Stuart's  Antiquities  ol  Athenf. 
bank  of  the  ilissus,  opposite  to  the  temple 


C.2 
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Grecian  Hands :  jEoUc  and  Ionic  Migrations :   Grecian  Colonies  in 
Asia  Alinor,  Thrace,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

While  Athens  thus  was  injoying  repose,  and  the  ambition  of  Lace- 
dajmon  was  yet  confined  witliin  the  narrow  bounds  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  theater  of  Grecian  action,  or,  we  may   say,  Greece    itself,   was 
expanding  very  greatly,  through  those  numerous  colonies  which  were 
poured  forth  in  every  direction.     Of  the  Grecian  ilands,  Crete  almost 
alone  has  occurred  hitherto  as  an  object  of  history.     The  others  of  the 
vEgean  sea  were  antiently  held,  and  perhaps  originally,  some  by  Phcni-  xi,ucyd.  1  i 
cians,  but  most  by  the  people  called  Lcleges,  a  branch,  apparently,  of  •=•  *•  "^  ^■ 
the  Pelasgian  hord,  who,  as  well  as  the  Phenicians,  exercised  continual  1.  ].  c.  171. 
piracy.     IMinos  king  of  Crete  expelled  both,  and  planted  colonies  of    "?_■/*■ 
his  own  [Jt'ople  in  their  room.     Afterward   the  power  of  the  Cretan  i«  !♦•  p.6'6'i. 
kings  decaying,  some  of  those  ilands  became  independent,  and  others 
were  variously  subjected.    Euboea,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
In  the  Grecian  seas,   never  probably  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Cretan  kings,  and    indeed  was  scarcely  in  the  circumstances  of  an 
iland;  being  separated   from  the   coast  of  Boiotia    by  a  channel  so 
narrow  and  shallow  that  it  is  in  effect  an  adjoining  peninsula.     While 
the  Ionic  Pelasgians  of  Attica  spred  southward  into  Peloponnesus,  they 
liad  also  extended  their  settlements  northward  into  this  iland,  where 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  are  said  to  have  been  Athenian  colonies  before  the 
Trojan  war.     Those  two  cities,  tho  distinct  governments,  yet  main-  Strab.  1.  10. 
tained  such  close  alliance  as  to  form  almost  one  state,  and  became  very  P-'**7,1'48. 
florishing.     They  held  the  neighboring  ilands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and 
Ceos  in  subjection  :  they  extended  the  Grecian  name  northward  by 
planting  the  peninsulas  of  Pallene  and  Athos,  together  with  the  terri- 
tory around  Olynthus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia;   and 
they  established  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors,  but  apparently  without  good  Wood  on 
grounds,  that,  before  the  Trojan  war,  migrations  had  been  made  from  "°*""- 
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Greece  to  Asia  Minor.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  known  people 
of  the  western  parts  of  that  country  differed  little  in  origin  or  in 
lansruaire  from  the  inhabitants  of  Greece:  and  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  coast  were  held  hy  people  so  unquestionably  Grecian,  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  the  antiquarians  of  aftertimes,  unwilling  to  allow  anything 
to  be  Greek  that  did  not  originate  from  Greece,  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  establishment.  IMilctus,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
his  catalogue,  and  Tcos,  and  Smyrna,  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Grecian  towns  before  the  Trojan  Mar.  But  the  great  ^Eolic  and  Ionic 
migrations  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  of  that  fine  country, 
and  gave  it  almost  intirely  a  new  people.  Of  those  extraordinary  and 
important  events  no  antient  author  having  left  any  complete  account, 
it  nuist  be  endeavored  to  connect  the  scattered  information  remaining 
from  writers  of  best  authority,  among  whom  Strabo  will  be  our  principal 
guide. 

Not  the  prosperity,  not  the  policy,  but  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
of  the  country  gave  origin  to  the  principal  colonies  from  Greece.  The 
iEoLic  MIGRATION  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracleids.  Penthilus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Orestes,  took  refuge  upon  that  occasion  in  Euboea,  whither  multi- 
tudes of  Peloponnesians  followed.  Many  found  settlements  there; 
but  the  larger  number,  joined  by  a  powerful  body  of  Boeotians, 
passed  with  their  prince  into  Thrace.  He  dying,  his  son  Echelatus 
led  the  colony  across  the  Hellespont,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Troy;  putting  then,  it  is  supposed,  a  final  period  to  that  unfortunate 
city,  and  to  the  name  of  its  people.  In  the  mean  time  Cleues  and 
Malaiis,  also  of  the  race  of  Agamemnon,  had  assembled  a  number  of 
Peloponnesian  fugitives  on  mount  Phricius  in  Locris,  near  Thermo- 
pyliB;  and,  passing  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  founded  the  town  of  Cuma. 
Thus  the  whole  coast,  from  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  river 
Hermus,  together  with  the  iland  of  Lesbos,  conquered  by  Grais  son 
of  Echelatus,  became  settled  by  Peloponnesians  and  Bceotian.s,  and 
received  the  name  of  A\o\h  or  il-Iolia.  How  long  the  monarchy  was 
maintained  we  find  no  information.  Very  early  however  the  iEolian 
towns  appear  to  have  become,  like  those  of  the  mother-country,  separate 

republics. 
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republics.     An  assembly  at  Cunia  for  a  common  sacrifice,  but,  as  far 

as  appears,  without  any  professed  political  object,  assisted  to  support  Herod. 

some  little  connection  between  the  J^lolian  cities.  &  157. 

The   great    Ionic    migration   took   place   somewhat   later,   but 

produced  colonies  yet  more  florishing.     It  was  led  from  Athens  by  Herod. 

Androclus  and  Nelcus,  younger  sons  of  Codrus,  upon  the  occasion,  s\rab^  1  u 

already  mentioned,   of  the   determination   of  the  succession    to  the  p-632, 633. 

archonship  in  favor  of  Medon.     A  great  multitude  followed:  many  c.4y. 

Athenians,  and  almost  all  the  Ionian  and  Messenian  families  which  I'ausan.  1.7. 
'  _  c.  2. 

the  Dorian  conquest  had  driven  for  refuge  to  Athens.     They  seized  JEUasi.  Var. 
the  finest  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  !Minor,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus,  the  finest    country  under   the   most  favorable  climate  in  the  Tierod.  1. 1. 
M'orld ;  extending  from  the  river  Hermus  southward  to  the  headland  '■"•  ^*'" 
of  Posideion,  and  including  the  ilands  of  Chios   and   Samos.     The 
Carian  inhabitants  were  expelled,  the  Grecian  were  associated;  and 
twelve   cities    were  founded,  wliich    became    all    very   considerable : 
Ephesus,   Miletus,   Myus,   Lebedos,  Colophon,  Priene,  Teos,  ErythrE, 
Phoca^a,  Clazomenas,  Chios,  and  Samos ;  to  which  was  afterward  added 
Smyrna,  acquired  from  the  iEolians.     Androclus  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ephesus,  Neleus  at  Miletus.     The  authority  of  the  former  is  said,  by 
Strabo,  to  have  extended  over  all  the  settlements.     But   monarchal 
was  early  superseded  by  republican   government,  with  the   claim  of 
separate  sovereinty  for  every  municipal  administration.    A  confederacy, 
however,  apparently  better  established  than  the  JEolian,  connected  the 
Ionian  cities,  with  a  regular  general  council  called  Panionion,  or  the  Herod.  1.  1, 
Panionian  Synod.     Its  sessions  were  originally  held  in  a  desert  spot  ^-  '•^3-  '***• 
or  the  promontory  ot  IMycalc,  and  Neptune  was  the  deity  to  whom  it  jj  ti^y. 
addressed  sacrifices  and  looked  for  protection.     Afterward,  among  the  ^''?o 
wars  of  the  country,  a  situation  in  readier  rcacli  of  human  help  being 
found  requisite,  a  place  was  chosen,  still  not  within  the  walls  of  a  town, 
but  near  Epliesus.     The  territory  thus  acquired  on  the  continent  of 
Asia  Minor,   scarcely  anywhere  perhaps  extending  forty  miles  from 
the  coast  up  the  country,  was,  however,   in  length  from  the  north  of 
iEolis  to  the  south  of  Ionia,  near  four  hundred. 

Still 
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Still  the  Greeks  acquired  settlements  southward  of  this  tract,  within 
the  bounds  of  that  corner  of  Asia  which  the  great  migrations  had  left 
to  the  Carians,  genuine  descendants  of  the  Leleges,  and  wliich  retained 
the  name  of  Caria.  Here  the  Troczenians  founded  Halicarnassus,  which 
became  much  more  consideraljle  than  the  parent-city.  The  adjacent 
iland  of  Rhodes  had  been  very  early  occupied  by  people  of  Grecian 
race,  some  from  Crete,  it  is  said,  some  from  Thessaly:  and  Homer 
relates,  that  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  carried  a  colony  thither  from 
Argos,  and  afterward  joined  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The  great 
poet  celebrates  the  power  and  wealth  of  Rhodes.  In  his  time  it  was 
divided  between  three  independent  states,  which  were  not  till  some 
centuries  after  united,  uhen  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  built,  in  a  very 
advantageous  situation,  for  a  common  capital  of  the  iland.  A  happy 
system  of  government  prevailed  :  people  of  higher  rank  alone  directed 
public  affairs,  but  provision  was  made  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
all*.  Hence  Rhodes  long  tlorished  in  commerce,  aits,  and  arms,  and 
extended  its  dominion  over  a  considerable  territory  upon  the  neigh- 
boring continent.  The  Halicarnassians,  on  the  contrary,  held  Cos, 
with  some  smaller  ilaiids,  in  subjection.  Other  towns,  on  the  continent 
and  in. the  iland,  were  founded  by  colonies  from  Megara.  The  Carian 
colonies  in  general  boasted  the  Dorian  name.  Tl)cir  people,  like  the 
iEolian  and  lonians,  held  meetings  for  common  sacrifice,  for  which  the 
promontory  of  Triopium  was  the  chosen  place;  but  their  political 
connection,  like  that  of  the  .fiolians,  was  very  imperfect. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  -E<;ean  sea  was  not  successfully  and 
permanently  settled  by  peo])le  from  Greece  so  early  as  the  eastern.  It 
was,  however,  still  an  early  period  when,  beside  the  acquisitions  already 
mentioned  of  the  Euboeans,  all  the  best  situations  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  ^Egean,  and  on  both  shores  of  the  PropontIs,  were  pos- 
sessed bv  Greeks,  and  some  establishments  were  made  far  In  the  Euxine 
Eca.  MackdoxiA,  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Argos,  under  a  leader  of 
the  family  of  Temenus  the  Ileraclcid,  will  require  its  own  historv. 

♦  Strabo  is  warm  in  eulogy  of  tliLiRliodian  particularly  rcmarkabk- :    Ao/iixisoiK  J'  licit 

governnit'Bt :    ©nfftari    v    it»o/xi»,    lie   says.  Si   'PcJioi,   Kuivif    iv    innoKfaTtij^imi.    1.   14. 

But  his  phrase  to  express  its  character  is  p.  G51> 

2.  Dut 
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But  these  were  not  tlie  most  distant,  or  the  most  extraordinary  of 

the  Grecian  acquisitions  in  those  remote  ages.    Poetical  tradition  says,  Pindar. 

and  the  most  judicious  Grecian  writers  adopted  the  report,  that,  shortly  jsoc^rat' 

after  the  Troian  war,   Tcuccr,  son  of  Telamon  and  brother  of  the  cele-  ^'icocles. 

,  .  .1^-  1^0.  1. 1. 

bratcd  Ajax,  leading  a  colony  from  the  little  iland  of  Salamis  on  the  strab.  1.  u. 

coast  of  Attica,  founded  th.e  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.    Unquestion-  P- "^3. 

ably  Cyprus  was  very  early  settled  by  Greeks.     It  had  still  earlier  been 

occupied  by  the  Phenicians ;  from  whom  it  derived  that  worship  of  Herod. 

the  o-oddess  Venus,  ori<>inally  a  Svrian  o-oddcss,  for  which  it  became  1- i- c.  105. 

»  '  o  J  V  n  '  Homer. 

early  and  continued  long  remarkable.     Cyprus  was  then  wooded   like  Odyss.  1.  s. 
the   uncleared   parts    of  America.      The    Phenicians  therefore,    who,  strab"  1.  a. 
through  their  superiority  in  arts  and  manufactures,  found  more  imme-  p- '•>S4. 
diate  profit    in   trading  to  inliabited  countries  than  in  planting  the 
uninhabited,    seem  not  to  have  been  averse  to  the  establishment  of 
Greek  adventurers    there.     On    the  contrary,   the    overabundance  of 
wood   and   the  consequent   scarcity  of  people   were   esteemed   such 
inconveniencies,  and  the  value  of  soil  covered   vith   wood  was  so 
trifling,  that  it  was  long  customary  to  give  lands  to  any  who  would 
clear  them.      Colony  therefore  followed  colony,  from  Laconia,  from 
Argos,  from  Athens,  and  some  other  parts.     Thus,    in  time,   Cyprus 
became  completely  a  Grecian  iland;  and,   from  being  an  object  for 
nothing  but  its   sliip-timber  and   its   copper-mines,  Mas  made  a  rich 
and  populous  country,   fruitful  in  corn,  and  famous  for  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  its  wines  and  oil.     It  was  however,   in  early  times, 
divided  into  too  many  little  states  for  any  one  to  become  considerable; 
and  these  fell  mostly  under  that  reprobated  sort  of  monarchy  which  the  "^trab.  I.  14. 
Greeks  denominated  tyranny '. 

Among  the  most  sauthern  of  that   cluster  .-f  little   ilaiuls   in  the  Horodot. 
iEgean  sea,  called  tlie  Cyclades,  is  Thera,   planted  at  an  eaiiy  period  &  155.    '* 
by  a   colony  from   Lacedannon.     This   little   iland  also  sent  out  its  ^tr^b.  1. 10. 
colony;  the  citj' of  Cyrene  in  Africa  originated  thence;  and  through  1.  17.  p.sij/. 
the  excellence  of  its  soil,  the  opportunity  of  extending  its  territory,   ]>'('' f'c.f^ 
the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  commerce,  and   the  advantage  of         N.  ti  D. 
its  climate  for  productions  valuable  in  exchange,  Cyrenc  rose  to  an 

Kurii  woX»i5  iTVfciffovtlo  oi  Kilw/ioi.     SU"ab.  p.  684. 
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importance  impossible  for  the  mother-country  ever  to  attain.  Its 
horses,  of  Arabian  breed,  by  their  victories  on  the  course  of  Oiynipia, 
procured  celebrity  to  their  owners  and  their  country  from  the  pen  of 
Pindar;  whose  extant  works  bear  testimony  to  the  earl}-  Avealth  of 
Cyrene,  and  to  the  largeness  of  the  towns  that  arose  from  it  over  that 
part  of  Africa  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  Cyrenaic.  Barca,  after- 
ward called  Ptolemais,  became  early  a  considerable  independent  com- 
monwealth. 

Thus  great  and  thus  widely  spred  were  the  early  Grecian  colonies 
eastward,  northward,  and  soutliward ;  and  yet  the)-  were  exceeded,  in 
historical  importance  at  least,  by  those  planted  toward  the  west. 
Italy  and  Sicilv  were,  in  Homer's  time,  scarcely  known  but  by 
name.  1  hey  were  regions  of  imaginary  monsters  and  real  savages ; 
and  the  great  poet  has  described  these  as  accurately,  as  he  has  painted 
those  fancifully,  '  Neither  plowing  nor  sowing,'  he  says,  '  they  feed  on 
'  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil.  They  have  no  assemblies  for 
'  piiblic  <lebate;  no  magistrates  to  inforce  laws;  no  common  concerns 
'  of  any  kind  :  but  they  dwell  in  caverns  on  mountain-tops  ;  and  every 
'  one  is  magistrate  and  lawgiver  to  his  own  family.'  The  calamities 
and  various  confusion  insuing  from  the  Trojan  war  are  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  first  Grecian  migrations  to  those  countries:  which 
appears  higldy  probable,  tho  mc  should  not  implicitly  believe  the 
traditions  which  name  the  leaders  and  the  spots  on  which  they  severally 
settled.  But  while  mc  doubt  whether  Dionied,  after  having  established 
colonies  of  liis  followers  in  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Sipontum  in  Apulia, 
reitlly  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  and  became 
master  of  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Po ;  whether  Pisa  ia 
Tuscany  was  built  by  those  Peloponnesian  Pisseans  who  had  followed 
Nestor  to  the  siege  of  Troy;  and  M'hether,  as  report  says,  at  a  still 
eailier  day,  the  Arcadian  Evander  founded  that  village  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  afterward  became  Rome;  still  we  learn  with  unrjues- 
tionable  certainty  that,  if  these  were  not  facts,  yet  Grecian  colonies 
were  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy  at  a  very  early  period  :  so  early, 
that  tho  we  can  trace  them  very  high,  yet  their  origin  lies  beyond  all 
investigation.    The  reputation  was  hence  acquired  by  Cuma,  on  the 

Campaniuu 
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Campanian  coast,  of  being,  the  oldest  of  all  tlie  Grecian  towns  both  in 
Italy  and  Sicily ;  because  it  could  with  the  greatest  certainty  refer  its 
foundation  to  the  remotest  era.     It  was  a  colony  led  by  IMegasthenes 
and  Hippocles  from  Chalcis  and  Cuma  in  Euboea,  not  a  great  while,  Stiab.  ibid. 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  the  founding  of  those  towns  by  Vel.  Paterc. 
the  Athenians.     The  Campanian  Cuma  prospered  and  sent  out  its  own   '  '  ^'*' 
colonies:  Naples  is  among  its  offspring. 

One  florishing  settlement  in  that  inviting  country  would  incourage 

farther  adventures.     The  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  we  are  told,  finding,  Strab.  16. 

p.  257 
at  a  following  period,  their  population  too  great  for  their  territory, 

consulted  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Pythoness  directed  them  to 
decimate  their  whole  people,  and  send  a  tenth  to  found  a  colony.  It 
happened  that  some  of  the  principal  Messenians,  of  those  who  had  fled 
their  country  after  the  first  war  with  Lacedajmon,  Avere  at  the  same 
time  at  Delphi  to  ask  advice  of  the  god.  The  managers  of  the  oracle 
commanded  them  to  join  in  the  adventure  with  the  decimated  Chal- 
cidians. Both  parties  were  pleased  with  the  order;  and  chusing  for 
their  leader  a  Messenian  of  the  Heracleid  family,  they  founded  Rhegium 
on  the  southern  point  of  Italy,  which  became  a  florishing  and  powerful 
state.  Not  long  after,  Tarentum  was  founded  by  Lacedaemonians;  Strab.  1.  6. 
Locri  Epizcphyrii,  and  JNIedama,  by  Locrians  from  Crissa;  Scylleticum, 
afterward  called  Scyllacium,  by  Athenians;  Crotona,  and  Sybaris,  from 
whose  ruin  roseThurium,  by  Achaians;  Salentum  and  Brundusium  by 
Cretans.  Some  of  these  had  many  inferior  towns  within  their  terri- 
tory:  and  in  the  end  full  half  the  coast  of  Italy  came  into  the 
possession  of  Greeks, 

While  the  coasts  of  Italy  thus  became  Grecian  ground,  settlements 
were  made  with  ccpial  or  superior  success  in  Sicily.  Thucydides  Thucyd.  l.C. 
informs  us  that  the  name  by  which  that  iland  first  became  kuoMm  to 
the  Greeks,  was  Trinacria;  and  that  the  first  inhabitants,  concerning 
whom  any  tradition  reached  them,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  Ltestrigons; 
whose  history  however,  with  his  usual  judgement,  he  professes  to  leave 
to  the  poets.  The  Sicans,  from  whom  it  acquired  the  name  of  Sicania, 
he  supposes  to  have  passed  from  Spain ;  driven  from  their  settlements' 
there  by  the  Ligurians.    Afterward  the  Sicels,  forced  by  similar  \iolencG 
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frofti  their  native  Italy,  wrested  from  tlie  Sicans  the  greatest  and  best 
part  of  the  Hand,  and  fixed  upon  it  that  name  which  it  still  retains. 
At  a  very  early  period  the  Phenicians  had  established,  in  some  of  the 
Thufyd.  1.6.    most  secure  situations  around  the  coast,  not  colonies,  but  factories,  for 
^'  the  nieer  ])urposcs  of  trade;  and  probably  less  the  uniiilluenced  violence 

of  the  barbarous  natives,  than  Plicnician  policy  directing  that  violence, 
has  given  occasion  to  those  reports,  so  much  cultivated  by  the  poets, 
Strab.  1.6.      of  giants  and  monsters  peculiar  to  Sicily.     No  Grecian  trader  dared 
venture  thither:    but  some  Phocian  soldiers,  in   returninsi:  from  the 
siege   of  Troy,   being  driven   by   stress   of  weather  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  unable,  in  the  imperfection  of  navigation,  thence  directly 
to  reach  Greece,  crossed  to  tbe  Sicilian  coast.     It  happened  that  there 
Thucyd.  1.6'.    they  fell  in  with  some  Trojans,  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  their  city, 
Strab  1  6       ^^'^^^  wandered  thus   far  in   (jucst  of  a  settlement.     Brotherhood   in 
p.  272.  distress  united   tlicm  ;  they  found  means  to  make  alliance  with  the 

Nic.  init!        Sicaus  in  the  western  part  of  the  iland  j  and,  establishing  themselves 
there,  Trojans,  Greeks,   and  Sicans  fornied  together  a  new  people,  who 
acquired  the  new  name  of  Elymian's.     The  strong  holds  of  Eryx  and 
Egesta,  called  by  the  Romans  Scgesta,  becanie  tlieir  principal  towns. 
It  was,  according  to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  in  the  next 
Strab.  1.  6.      age,  or  generation,  after  this  event,  that  Theocles  or  Thacles,  an  Athe- 
^'  nian,   being  driven,  also  by  stress  of  weather,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

the  iland,  had  opportunity  to  observe  how  little  formidable  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  in  that  part  really  were,  as  well  ae  how  inviting  the 
Thucyd.  I.  6.  soil  and  climate.    On  his  return  he  endeavored  to  procure  the  authority 
Strab.utsup.  of  the  Athenian  government  for  establishing  a  colony  there  ;  but,  not 
succeeding,  he  went  to  Calchis  in  Euboea,  where  his  proposal  was  more 
favorablj'    received.     Many    Chalcidians   ingagcd    in    the  adventure. 
Thus  incouraged,  many  from  other  parts  of  Greece  joined  them  ;  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  Thucles,  they  founded  Naxus,  the  first  Grecian 
town  of  Sicily. 
Tliucyd.  ut  A  prosperous  beginning  here,   as  in  Ital}-,  invited  more  attempts. 

B  C.       ^^  ^^''^'    according  to   Thucyd  ides,  in    the   very  next  year  after  the 

about  650.      founding  of  Naxus,  that  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  of  Heracleid  race,  led 
N. 
'  a  colony   to  Sicily.     To  the  southward  of  Naxus,  but  still  on  the 

eastern 
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eastern  coast,  he   found  a  territory  of  uncommon  fertility,  with   a  OI.  12.  1, 
harbor  singularly  safe  and   connnodious.     "Within   the   harbor,   and  ^'  ^"  ''^^|- 
barely   detached  from  the  shore,   -was   an  iland,   about  two  .miles  in  Strab.  1.  6. 
circumference,  plentifully  watered  by  that  remarkable  fountain,  -which,  Swhibume's 
through  the  poets  chieflv,  has  acquired  renown  by  the  name  of  Are-  "^  '"^'*'- '" 

1  •        I  '  ^ic.  V.  2. 

thusa.    Irom  this  advantageous  post  he  expelled  the  Sicels,  and  founded  p.  3^7. 
there  the  city  which  became  the  great  and  celebrated  Syracuse.    Mean-  J'T';!'' 

*'  *=•  .-  r,idyU.  8. 

while   Naxus  so  increased  and  florished,  that,  in  the  sixth  year  only 
from    its  foundation,  its  people,   still  under  the  conduct  of  Thucles, 
driving  the  Sicels  before  them,  founded  first  Leontini,  and  soon  after 
Catana.     About   the  same  time  a  new  colony   from   Megara,    under 
Lamis,  founded  the  Hybla;an  Megara.     It  Avas  not  till  above  forty  Thucyd.  1.  6. 
years  after,  that  any  settlement  was  attempted  on  the  southern  coast,  '^'  "*" 
^v[\en  a  united  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  founded  Gela.     But 
the  superiority  of  the  Greek  nation  in  Sicily  Avas  already  decided  ;  and 
Tauromenium,  Selinus,  Himera,   Acra?,   Casmcnte,  Camarina,  Acragas, 
called   by  the    Romans    Agrigcntum,    and   Zanclc,   afterward   named 
Messena,  became  considerable  cities,  mostly  colonies  from  those  before 
founded  in  that  iland,  or   in  Italy.     The  interior  of  both   countries  Strab.  1. 6. 
remained  to  the  former  race  of  inhabitants.  ^' "'  ' 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  coveted 
inland  territories:    their  active  temper  led  them  always  to  maritime 
situations;  and  if  driven  from  these,  they  sought  still  others  of  the 
same  kind,  however  remote  from  their  native  country,  rather  than  be 
excluded  from  the  means  which  the  sea  affords  for  communication 
with  all  the  world.    Accordingly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  (whose 
possessions  were  so  extended  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Great  Greece) 
and  not  less  the  African  colonics,  maintained  constant  intercourse  with 
the  country    of  their  forefathers :    particularly  they  frequented    the  rindar. 
Olympian  games,  the  great  meeting  for  all  people  of  Grecian  race. 
Still   greater   advantages   perhaps  were  derived   from   the  yet   more  Hprod. 
intimate  communication  maintained  by  some  of  them  with  the  Asiatic  &l6?c. 21. 
colonies  :  for  there  Grecian  arfcand  science  first  rose  to  splendor:  there 
Grecian  philosophy  had  its  birth,  and  from  the  iland  of  Samos  on  the  Sirab.  1. 6. 
Asiatic  coast  the  great  Pythagoras  came  and  settled  at  Crolona  in  ^''•~^•^• 

L  L  2  Italy. 
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Italv.  Thus  the  colonies  in  general  advanced  nearly  equally  in  im- 
provements of  art,  science,  and  civilization,  and  sometimes  went  even 
before  tlif  mother-country.  The  first  system  of  laws  committed  to 
writing  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  celebrated 
code  of  the  Epizcpliyrian  Locrians,  composed  by  Zaleucus;  and  scarcely 
any  had  greater  fame,  none  was  more  extensively  adopted,  tlian  that  of 
the  Catanian  lawgiver  Charondas.  The  political  institutions  of  Zaleucus, 
were,  according  to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  cited  by  Strabo,  principally  taken 
from  tliose  of  Crete  and  LacedtEmon  ;  the  criminal  law  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  of  Areiopagus  at  Athens.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  secured  the  accused 
against  the  arbitrary  authority  of  judges,  by  stating  the  penalty  for 
every  transgression ;  and  his  system  altogether  was  admired  for  the 
general  easiness  of  its  application,  upon  liberal  principles,  to  all  possible 
occurrences.  His  religious  and  moral  precepts,  always  an  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  every  early  lawgiver,  if  we  might  give  any 
credit  to  the  disputed  account  of  Diodorus,  had  very  superior  merit". 

Few  of  the  Grecian  colonies  were  founded  with  any  view  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  the  mother-country.  Often  the  leaders  were  no  more 
than  pirates,  not  unlike  the  buccaneers  of  modern  times.  On  a  savage 
coast  they  seized  a  convenient  port,  set  slaves  to  cultivate  the  adjoin- 
ins:  lands,  and  themselves  continued  their  cruises.  When  a  state 
by  a  public  act  sent  out  a  colony,  the  purpose  was  generally  no  more 
than  to  {lelivcr  itself  from  numbers  too  great  for  its  territory,  or  from 
factious  men,  whose  means  of  power  at  home  were  unequal  to  their 
ambition.  Corinth,  however,  early,  and  in  later  times  Athens,  had 
sometimes  farther  views.  Possessing  naval  force,  they  could  give  pro- 
tection and  exact  obedience;  of  which  the  Grecian  commonwealths 


*  The  age  of  these  lawgivers  is  very  un- 
certain. Aristotle  mentions  it  as  reported 
that  Charondas  was  fellow-disciple  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  undiT  the  Cre- 
tan Thales,  and  that  Zaleucus  studied  under 
Charondas.  Polit.  1.2.  c.  1?.  The  inac- 
curate Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  without 
besitation,  makes  Charondas  cotemporary 
writh  Pericles.  It  seeinj  nevertheless  un- 
U 


likely  that  his  age  was  so  remote  as  Aris- 
totle's report  v.ould  make  it.  His  reputa- 
tion however  was  such  among  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  Greeks,  that  Plato  does  not 
scruple  to  rank  hini  with  Solon :  Xccfutiar 
pe>  yaf  Irakis  xai  SixiXijc,  xai  'tiMiK  ^oXutx 
(>Ofx«0i1i)>  uyccbot  yiyotitut  xai  ff^a(  a(ptXriKuai 
Btliatai.)     Plat,  de  rep.  1.  10.  p.  5<)t).  t.  2. 
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in  general  could  do  neither.  For  tlie  most  part,  therefore,  in  tlie 
colonies,  as  in  Greece  itself,  every  considerable  town  claimed  to  be  an 
independent  state ;  and,  unless  oppressed  by  a  powerful  neighbor, 
maintained  itself  by  its  own  strength  and  its  alliances. 


SECTION     III. 

History  of  Athens  from  the  Abolition  of  Roi/alti/  to  the  Legislation 

of  Solon. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  extensive  and  important  acquisitions 
of  the  Greek  nation  in  various  forein  parts,  we  return  to  Athens.  We 
have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  observe  that  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  concerning  the  early  history  of  their  country,  bear  strong 
marks,  if  not  of  accuracy,  yet  at  least  of  honesty.  Even  those  ages 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  poetical,  fabulous,  and  heroic,  are  far 
from  abounding  with  matter  of  flattery  to  the  Greek  nation.  Homer's 
perfect  impartiality  is  perhaps  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  his  works; 
and  from  the  period  when  his  history  ceases,  to  that  in  Avhich  the  first 
prose  historians  lived,  a  space  of  at  least  two  centuries  and  a  half,  we  find 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  the  character  of  vanity,  so  liberally  attri- 
buted to  the  Cireek  nation,  might  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  an  obser- 
vation of  Sallust.that  the  actions  of  the  Athenians,  really  great, 
nevertheless  owe  their  superior  reputation  much  to  the  superior  manner 
in  Mhich  their  historians  have  related  them.  But  those  celebrated 
actions  of  the  Athenians  did  not  begin  till  the  eyes  of  many  inlight- 
ened  and  jealous  people  M'cre  upon  them.  That  remote  period  of  their 
history  where  invention,  secure  from  conviction,  might  riot  in  flattery, 
is  remarkably  barren  of  circumstances  flattering  to  the  nation.  Cccrops, 
their  first  hero,  was  no  Athenian  ;  even  their  favorite  Theseus  was  not 
born  in  their  country :  Codruswasa  Peloponnesian  ;  and,  with  Codrus, 
heroism  in  the  antient  style  ended.  Here  appears  a  striking  diflerence 
between  the  histories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  The  first  accounts  of 
Greece  present  us  with  a  people  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  otiicr 

known 
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known  countries,  looking  up  with  reverence  to  any  strangers  who 
would  do  them  the  honor  to  come  among  them.  After  the  times  of 
the  hydras,  chimeras,  flying  horses,  sea-monsters,  and  otiier  mytholo- 
gical extravagancies,  the  hero  whose  actions  remain  recorded  as  most 
extraordinary,  is  Aristomenes ;  whose  memory  was  cherished  as  the 
solace  of  an  unfortunate  people,  while  tlieir  conquerors,  become  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Greeks,  have  attributed  no  remarkable  celebrity 
to  any  of  their  great  men  of  the  same  age ;  but  have  left  unquestionable 
victories  to  speak  for  themselves  by  their  effects  only.  But  the  history 
of  Rome,  from  the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  is  made  up  of  gross 
flattery  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  great  families  in  particular, 
till  it  became,  in  too  notorious  reality,  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  I 
would  not  depreciate  the  just  merit  of  the  Romans.  If  we  had  no 
history  of  Rome  from  the  time  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
time  when  it  ruined  Carthage,  slill  we  should  be  certain  that,  in  that 
interval,  it  must  have  produced  not  a  few,  but  a  whole  people  of  great 
men.  It  is  the  history  only,  and  not  the  people  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  I  mean  at  present  to  compare.  In  consequence  of  the  modest 
veracity  of  the  Attic  historians,  Athens  is  almost  without  history  for 
some  generations  after  the  death  of  Codrus.  The  few  objects  occurring 
are  not  matter  of  boast.  Twelve  archons  are  named,  who  followed 
Medon  by  hereditary  succession ;  and  the  vanity  of  aftertimes  has  not 
ascribed  to  any  one  of  them,  or  to  any  one  man  under  their  government, 
a  memorable  action ;  thOj  according  to  Blair's  chronology,  the  reigns 
of  the  thirteen  were  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years, 
from  the  year  before  Chiist  one  thousand  and  seventy  to  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  Newton,  who  places  the  death  of  Codrus  only 
eight  hundred  and  four  years  before  Christ,  makes  the  interval  to  the 
death  of  Alcma;on,  the  thirteenth  arehon,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  useless  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  barren  list  of  names,  which  the  investigators  of  Attic  anti- 
quities have  preserved,  as  of  persons  who,  under  the  title  of  king  or 
arehon,  reigned  in  Attica  from  earliest  tradition  to  this  period.  He 
will  judge  whether  inventive  posterity  has  attributed  to  them  an  impro- 
bable proportion  of  brilliant  atchicvements.     Ogyges  is  mentioned  as  a 

prince 
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prince  who  reigned  at  a  time  beyond  connected  tradition.  After  an 
undetermined  interval,  the  next  named  is  the  Egyptian  Cecrops.  To 
him  succeeded  Cranaiis,  Amphictyon,  Erechtheus,  Pandion,  ^geus, 
Theseus,  IMenestheus,  Demophoon,  Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  Thymcetes, 
Melanthus,  Codrus,  Medon,  Acastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas, 
Megacles,  Diognetus,  Pherecles,  Ariphron,  Thespicus,  Ag-amestor, 
J^schylus,  Alcm;ton.  Some  writers  have  supposed  tliree  kings  more 
between  Amphictyon  and  .I^^geus ;  making  a  second  Cecrops,  a  second 
Pandion,  and  a  second  Erechtheus;  or  calUng  the  first  Erichthonius. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  hereditary  archons,  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  Athenians  had  any  transactions  \\  ith  other  people,  unless  from  the 
incidental   mention    by    Strabo    of  their  accession   to  the    Calaurean 
league,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given.     The  next 
important  occurrence  in  their  history  is  a  farther  clninge  in  the  ccui- 
stitution.     On    the  death   of  Alcma^on,    Charops   was  raised   to  the  Ol.  33. 2. 
archonship  upon  condition  of  holding  it  for  ten  years  only  :  but  the  ^-  C.  647. 
naked  fact  alone  remains  recorded,  unimbellished  as  unexplained.    Six  oi.  6.  4. 
archons  are  said    to   have  followed  Charops  by  appointment  for  ten   ^-  ^-  '^^• 
years.     But,  on  the  expiration  of  the  archonship  of  Eryxias,  a  farther  01.  43.  2. 
and  greater  change  was  made;  the  duration  of  the  office  was  reduced   B-  ^-  ^'^7. 
to  a  single  year,   and   its   duties  vcre  divided  among  nine  persons,  oi.  24.  1. 
These  were  appointed  by  lot,  but  out  of  the  first  order  of  the  state    -^-  ^-  6^4. 
the  eupatrids  or  nobles,  only.     All  bore  the  title  of  Archon,  but  they 
differed  in  dignity  and  in  function.     One  princi]5ally  represented  the 
majesty  of  the  state:  by  his   name  the  year  of  Jiis    magistracy  was 
distinguished;  whence  he  was  sometimes   called   Archon  Eponymus, 
but  more  usually  he  was  intitled  simply  the  Archon.     The  second  in 
rank  had  the  title  of  King.      He  was  head  of  the  religion  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  which  principally  the  peculiar  functions  of  his  dignity 
related.     The  Polemarch  was  third  ;  and  originally  his  office  was  what 
the  title  imports,  chief  in  military  affairs.     Tlie  other  six  archons  had 
the  common  title  of  Thesmothete  :  they  presided  as  judges  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  and  the  six   fornied  a  tribunal  whicli    had  a 
peculiar  jurisdiction.     '1  he  nine  together  formed  the  council  of  state. 
Lcgibktion  remained  with  the  assembly  of  the  people;  but  almost  the  J'',o"i-^"''  ^' 

•whole 
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whole  administration,  political,  militaiy,  judiciary,  and  religious,  wa$ 
with  the  archons. 

Farther  than  this  we  are  little  exactly  informed  what  was  yet  the 
conftitution  of  Athens :  for  writing  was  hitherto  so  little  practised  in 
Greece,  that  there  were  no  written  laws.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  improvements  in  legislation,  or  in  the  forms  of  government,  to 
advance  with  any  steddy  pace,  or,  except  M'ith  fuch  extraordinary 
institutions  as  those  of  Crete  and  Lacedeemon,  to  rest  on  any  firm 
ground.  The  abolition  of  hereditary  supreme  magistracy  is  a  measure 
not  generally  likely  to  bring  internal  peace  to  a  country ;  and  the 
Athenian  history,  during  above  a  century  which,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  passed  between  the  appointment  of  annual  archons 
and  the  Persian  invasion,  is  supplied  by  scarcely  anything  but  intestine 
troubles.  Soverein  power  being  open  to  all  the  principal  families, 
some,  who  could  not  obtain  it  by  legal,  would  seek  it  by  illegal  means. 
Cylon,  a  man  of  a  very  antient  and  powerful  house*,  ill  bore  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Alcniffionids,  mIio  claimed  descent  from  the  perpetual  archons, 
and  the  kings  of  the  Neleid  line.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Thciigenes,  tyrant  of  IMegara :  he  had  been  victor  in  the  chariot-race 
at  the  Olympian  games ;  a  circumstance  which  in  those  days  of  itself 
gave  rank  and  reputation,  not  without  fome  opinion  of  peculiar  favor 
from  the  god  of  the  festival ;  and  being  apparently  a  man  of  much 
ambition  and  little  understanding,  he  interpreted  a  dubious  response  of 
the  Delphian  oracle  as  a  declaration  of  divine  blessing  upon  his  purpose 
of  making  himself  by  violence  master  of  the  republic.  With  some 
Tliucyd.  ib.  troops,  which  he  received  from  his  father-in-law,  he  seized  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  little  prepared  for  the  farther 
prosecution  of  his  enterprize.  Megacles,  head  of  the  Alcmseonid 
family,  was  archon.  The  people  ran  to  arms  under  his  conduct, 
and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  citadel.  Its  strength  might  have 
enabled  Cylon  to  maintain  himself  there,  but  he  was  without  stores. 
Famine  therefore  pressing,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  seek  his  own 
safety  in  ilight,  leaving  his  adherents  to  their  own  measures.  The 
manners  of  the  age  aftbrded  better  ground  of  hope  in  the  superstition 
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than  in  the  generosity  of  their  enemies.    Forsaking  therefore  their  aims 
they  fled  to  the  altars.     Persuaded  then  to  quit  these,  under  promises 
oi"  ])er.sonal  security,  they  were  notwithstanding  eondemned  and  exe- 
cuted.    The  moral,  the  political,  but  still  far  more  the  religious  guilt  of 
this  sacrilegious  perfidy,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Athenian  people.     Political  power  remained  with  the  archon  and  his 
party,  but  popular  favor  began  to  attach  more  to  the  cause  of  the 
injured.    'We  are  not  informed  what,  beyond  a  general   sense  of  the 
intolerable  evils  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  an  uncertain  jurispru- 
dence, led  to  the  legislation  of  Draco,  which  soon  followed.     Draco  01.  5:.  i. 
was  a  man  whose  severe  morals  and  inflexible  uprightness  justly  recom-      *       ^ '^; 
mended  him,  but  who  was  unfortunately  of  genius  very  inferior  to  the  Ol.  39.  1. 
undertaking.     The  political  constitution  he  left  nearly  as  lie  found  it,  '       „' 

but  he  established  a  new  system  of  penal  law.  All  crimes,  equally  fioni 
the  most  enormous  to  the  most  trifling,  that  became  objects  of  his 
statutes,  he  made  capital ;  urging  that  a  breach  of  any  positive  law,  Plut.  Soloa. 
being  treason  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  deserved  death;  and  he 
could  go  no  farther  for  greater  crimes.  The  severity  of  such  a  system 
defeated  its  own  purpose.  Few  would  be  accusers  against  inferior 
criminals,  when  the  consequence  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  accused  ;  and 
the  humanity  of  the  judges  interfering,  -where  that  of  prosecutors  was 
deficient,  it  followed  that  all  crimes,  except  those  liighly  atrocious, 
•went  wholly  unpunished.  The  laws  of  Draco,  therefore,  were  a  very 
imperfect  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Athens  labored;  in  some 
instances  they  but  increased  them'. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  Salamis,  probably  sufiering  under  the  Pint.  Solon. 
weak  and  uncertain  government  of  Athens,  revolted,  after  the  example  ^,"^'"'  '  "' 
of  so  many  other  members  of  Grecian  republics,  and  strengthened 
themselves  b}-  alliance  wilh  Mcgara.  ?ilany  attempts  Avere  made 
to  recover  the  Hand  by  force  of  arms ;  but  ah,  ays  with  loss.  Then 
followed  the  first  instance  upon  record  of  any  direct  opposition 
of  the  democratical  to  the  oligarchal  part  of  the  constitution.  The 
people  had  submitted  hitherto  to  l)e  instruments  of  the  great  in 
Uieir  quarrels  with  one  another;  but  now  they  refused  any  more  to 

AfaxwK);  -ji  vSjj.n  ft.i}i  hat'  iroXiTtia  ^  I'aa.^yjivan  toJ;  ts'ftou;  f'finxtv.  "iJiot  ^    sv  Toij   »</'f<oi;  IvSit 
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follow  xmskilful  or  unfoitunate  leaders  against  revolted  fellow- 
subjects.  Assembling  by  themselves,  they  decreed  capital  punishment 
against  any,  private  or  magistrate,  who  should  ever  propose  to  lead 
them  again  in  arms  against  Sahimis.  The  leading  men  were  ajjpalled. 
The  lower  people  then  having  once  felt  their  united  strength,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  -would  hold  it.  But,  masters  as  they  were  of 
the  state,  they  knew  not  how  to  use  their  new  power.  United  they 
could  prevent  others  from  directing  administration,  but  none  were 
eminent  enough  to  take  the  business  npon  themselves.  The  law 
concerning  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  high  authority,  was  not 
Thucvfl.  1. :.  singular  in  its  kind  among  tlic  Greek  republics;  but  the  loss  of  Sala- 
mis, anil  its  connection  with  a  hostile  state,  were  obviously  gteat  and 
tlireatening  evils.  A  general  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  act  soon 
became  evident  among  the  people,  but  none  dared  propose  a  reversal 
of  it.  In  these  circumstances  came  forward  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  that  Greece  ever  produced.  Solon,  a  young  man  of  an  old 
and  honorable  family  of  Attica,  had  been  hitherto  distinguished  only 
by  his  love  of  learning  and  his  genius  for  poetry.  He  managed  now, 
it  is  said,  to  spread  report  that  he  had  occasional  accesses  of  madness ; 
and  for  some  time  kept  his  house.  In  this  retirement  lie  composed  a 
poem,  that  might  excite  the  multitude  to  his  purpose.  Watching  oppor- 
tunity then,  during  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  ran  into  the  agora 
like  one  frantic,  mounted  the  herald's  stone,  whence  proclamations 
were  usually  spoken,  and  thence  recited  his  poem  to  the  cro\\'d.  Some 
of  his  friends  were  at  hand,  prepared  to  wonder,  admire,  luid  applaud. 
The  people  caught  the  frenzy ;  the  law  concerning  Salamis  was  abro- 
gated ;  and  it  was  decreed  immediately  to  send  a  fresh  expedition 
against  that  ilanil.  The  business  came  into  the  hands  of  the  party  to 
which  Solon  attached  himself:  it  was  conducted  with  prudence,  and  the 
success  was  answerable:  the  Athenians  recovered  the  Hand  with  little  loss. 
The  government  at  the  same  time  resumed  in  a  great  degree  its  former 
consistency,  and  the  party  of -Nlegacles  again  directed  the  administration. 
But  among  all  the  antient  commonM-ealths,  of  which  any  account 
remains,  we  find  violent  agitations  resulting  from  inequality  of  property  : 
the  principal  division  of  the  people  M'as  into  the  faction  of  the  rich  and 
the  faction  of  the  poor,  and  the  animosities  between  these  were  vche- 
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Tiient,  and  tlie  contests  marked  with  acrimony.  Everywhere  tliis  evil 
appears  to  have  had  its  root  in  the  institution  of  slavery  ;  whence  tlie, 
operation  of  wealth  has  been  remarkably  similar  among  all  the  antient 
republics,  and  remarkably  different  from  anything  known  in  modern 
Europe.  Nowliere  the  poor  had  ready  means'of  getting  a  livelihood  by 
creditable  industry.  The  rich,  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  revenue  and 
influence,  lent  their  money.  The  poor,  averse  to  employments  which 
put  them  in  appearance  upon  a  footing  with  slaves,  and  often  unable  to 
obtain  hire  even  for  such  employment,  borrowed,  at  exorbitant  interest, 
with  tlieir  persons  only  to  offer  for  security.  Everywhere  therefore  the 
laws  gave  the  lender  certain  rights  over  the  person  of  the  borrower. 
Thus  the  wealthy,  to  the  power  always  attending  property,  added  a 
power  not  originally  intended  by  the  constitution,  yet  derived  from  the 
laws,  and  confirmed  by  them.  The  indiscretion  of  the  needy  has  always 
cooperated,  at  first,  with  the  ambition  of  the  rich,  to  increase  that  power. 
The  indiscretion  of  the  rich  afterward,  indulging  a  disposition  to  avarice 
and  tyranny,  has  at  length  urged  the  poor  to  resist  an  authority  to  which 
themselves  had  contributed  to  give  the  sanction  of  law.     At  Athens  an  ' 

insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  his  creditor;  and  not  hiiuself  only,  but 
his  wife  and  children  also,  if  less  would  not  answer  the  debt.     Some- 
times a  debtor  would  sell  his  children  to  save  himself     Power  on  one 
side,    and   resources  on  the  other,    both   so  abhorrent  to  humanity, 
necessarily  produced  a  violent  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich.     But  the  oligarchal  principle  yet  predominated  in  the  Athenian  Aristot. 
constitution.    The  claims  of  birth  Avere  high  :  civil  magistracy,  religious   ^"^^;  ■-■ 
office,  militar}'  command,  all  remained,  as  they  had  been  appointed  by 
the  laws  of  Theseus,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  eupatrids  :  almost  the 
whole  property  of  Attica  was  theirs  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  consequent  Aristot.  ibid, 
oppression  of  the  lower  people  was  often  severe.     At  the  same  time  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  people  M'as  great,  Aveighty,  and  even  over- 
bearing,  when  they  could   be  brought  to  anything  approacliing   to 
unanimity  in  the  exercise  of  it.     In  the  contest  of  parties  therefore  it 
was  the  object  of  all  to  cultivate  popularity. 

While  the  struggles  of  fiiction  were  tlius  convulsing  Athens,  the  Mega- 
xians  found  opportunity  to  retake  Niseea,  and  draw  Salamis  again  to 

M  M  2  re\olt. 
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revolt.  The  opponents  of  ^legacies  then  became  clamorous  about 
the  sacrilege  committed  in  the  execution  of  the  partizans  of  Cylon;. 
insisting  that  it  mnst  be  expiated,  or  greater  misfortunes  would  follow 
from  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Solon,  it  is  said,  had  influence  to  persuade 
the  accused  peaceably  to  abide  a  trial,  to  which  the  administration  of 
the  republic  was  unable  to  compel  them.  They  were  condemned  to 
exile;  but  the  atonement  was  deemed  insulTicicnt  to  secure  the  com- 
monwealth from  the  vengeance  of  the  affronted  deity,  till  the  bones  of 
the  ofliondcrs  w  ho  had  died  were  also  removed  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  superstition  then  which  others  had  used  to  raise  disturbance  in 
the  state,  Solon  conceived  now  to  be  the  powerful  and  advantageous 
engine  by  whic'ii  a  better  order  of  things  might  be  produced.  For 
his  kindness  to  the  lower  people,  and  the  disposition  he  always  showed 
to  provide  tJiem  legal  protection,  he  was  extensively  popular.  Never- 
theless the  eupatrids,  fearful  of  utter  overthrow,  seem  to  have  been 
V,  illing  to  commit  their  interest  to  his  direction.  'With  their  cooperation 
reports  were  circulated  of  phantoms  seen,  and  various  ominous  circum- 
stances observed,  which  portended  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  people 
were  alarmed:  the  |)r!ests  declared  that  expiations  and  purifications 
Avere  necessary;  but  how  the  divine  wrath  migVit  with  certainty  be 
averted,  they  professed  themselves  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

After  various  consultations,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Crete,  inviting 

Epimeneides,  a  philosopher  of  that  iland,  of  high  reputation  for  skill  iu 

the  divinity  of  the  age,  to  take  upon  him,  in  this  season  of  anxiety  and 

terror,  the  supcriutendance  of  the  religion  of  Athens.    To  this  stranger, 

the  supposed  favorite  of  the  gods,  th.e  people  looked  with  expectation 

and  awful  suspense,  M'hile  he  directed  the  performance  of  sacritices  and 

procellious,  with  increased  pomp  and  new  ceremonies.     The  dazzling 

splendor,  and  alluring  but  well-rcgulatc«l  festivity,  wliich  accompanied 

every  act  of  devotion,  ingaged  the  public  mind,  checked  the  pursuits 

of  faction,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  good  order  and  sober  conduct. 

According  to  Plutarch,  that  scheme  of  improvement  in  the  government 

and  jurisprudence  of  the  commonwealth,  afterward  executed  by  Solon, 

Vlat.  (le  I.pl;.  was  at  this  time  concerted  with  the  Cretan  philosopher;   with  whom 

.3.  p.  077.    Sq1q,j  js  c-iij  to  have  lived  iu  intimate  friendship,  and  to  whose  worth 
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and  abilities  we  have  Plato's  testimony  in  strong  terms.  At  present 
Epimeneides  was  the  ostensible  direetoi'  of  everything:  but  excepting 
the  new  religions  ceremonies,  we  find  only  one  permanent  regulation 
attributed  to  him  :  he  restrained  the  usual  excess  of  public  mourning 
for  deceased  relations,  Avhich  liad  often  led  to  tumult ;  being  conducted, 
after  the  manner  of  many  barbarous  nations,  and  of  the  provincial  Irish 
to  this  day,  with  public  and  clamorous  lamentation  and  weeping,  in 
M'hich  the  women  bore  a  principal  part.  ^  Internal  quiet  being  thus 
restored  to  Athens,  Epimeneides  took  his  leave.  High  honors  aiul 
valuable  presents  were  decreed  to  him  by  the  state  for  his  services.  He  piut.  Solon. 
refused  all,  and  requested  only  a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  which  ^^^^^^^- 1-  ^^ 
grew  in  the  acropolis,  said  to  be  th.e  parent  of  its  kind,  and  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ground  at  the  command  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  This 
being  granted,  he  returned  to  Crete.  When  superior  abilities  ha\e 
acquired  influence  to  one  man  over  the  many,  sucJi  ostentatious  disin- 
terestedness beyond  all  things  confirms  their  power;  and  it  is  in  times 
only  when  honorable  poverty  may  be  an  object  even  of  ambition  to 
men  of  snperior  talents,  that  great  reformations  in  a  state  are  to  be 
expected. 

Eut  the  disorders  of  Athens,  having  their  foundation  in  a  defective 
constitution,  were  but  in  small  part  removed,  and  for  the  rest,  meerly 
lulled,  by  the  measures  of  Epimeneides.  Each  order  of  the  state  by 
itself  had  too  much  power,  the  authority  of  the  two  was  not  duly  con- 
nected and  blended,  and  a  moderator  was  wanting  to  liold  the  balance 
between  them.  The  whole  authority  of  the  couritry  was  not  yet 
concentrated  in  the  city  :  the  landed  interest  had  considerable  weight. 
Among  the  ])roprietors  of  the  monntaiuous  tracts  the  democratical 
interest  prevailed;  the  plain  country  was  mostly  the  possession  of  tlie 
cupatrids,  whose  general  aim  was  to  establish  an  exclusive  oligarchy  ; 
biit  the  mercantile  men  and  many  landowners  of  the  coast,  averse  to 
cither  extreme,  were  anxious  for  a  mixed  government.  Hentc  High- 
landers, J-owlanders,  and  Coastmcn  becanle  the  distinguishing  wames 
of  three  factions  which  long  divided  the  Attic  people.  The  contentions 
of  these  grew  so  threatening,  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  many  sober  Phiiarch^ 
men  began  to  think  that  nothing  less,  than  the  establishment  of  regal  ^"^""' 

power, 
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'pov\'er,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  a  tyranny,  could  prevent  greater  evils. 

Then  the  superior  character  of  Solon  drew  the  attention  of  all  parties^ 

He  was  ohnoxious  to  none :  not  to  the  lower  people,  because,  tho  rich, 

he  never  oppressed  any  :  not  to  the  higher,  because,  tho  adverse  to  their 

•Ol.  54.  3.       private  tyranny,  he  favored  their  political  power.     His  superior  wisdom 

B.-C.  562.  had  been  approved;  his  integrity  was  believed  above  all  influence  ;  and 

01.4(^.3.    '  lie  was  respected  universally.     He  was  accordingly  with  general,  or,  it 

Jj.  C  594.  is  said,  unanimous  consent,  appointed  archon,  with  peculiar  powers  fokf 
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SECTION    IV. 

Hcformation  of  the  Athenian  Government  and  Jurisprudence  bj/  Solon. 

Barbakous  ages  are  most  favorable  for  legislation.  History  affords 
few  instances  of  great  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  polished 
states.  The  means  there  can  scarcely  occur  but  through  some  violent 
convulsion,  threatening  subversion,  confounding  all  establishments, 
and  reducinor  thin"s  to  the  chaos  of  barbarism.  The  Enelish  constitu- 
tion  stands  singular  in  the  circumstance  of  its  gradual  improvement. 
But  the  materials  of  its  foundation,  derived  from  German  forests,  were 
arranged  by  the  great  Alfred  in  days  of  the  deepest  barbarism  :  and  our 
jurisprudence,  by  the  acknowlcgement  of  our  greatest  lawyers,  received 
more  improvement  in  the  early  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Edward 
the  First  than  in  all  the  centuries  since.  The  friends  of  Solon  appear 
Plutarch.  to  have  been  aware  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  political  reformation 
among  an  inlightened  people,  when,  doubting  the  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  given  him  to  repress  the  effects  of  party,  and  curb  the  inter- 
fering ambition  of  powerful  individuals,  they  offered  to  assist  him  iu 
assuming  royalty,  and  Milh  a  high  hand  molding  all  things  to  his  own 
pleasure.  Solon  was  wise  enough,  for  his  own  sake,  to  refuse  that 
dangerous  preeminence;  and,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  to  avoid 
attempting  those  fundamental  changes  for  which  he  saw  the  season  was 
past.     Bold  as  well  as  virtuous,  he  had  yet  neither  the  daring  nor  the 

severe 
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severe  temper  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver;  but  cacli  seems  to  have  been 
born  for  his  own  age  and  country. 

Like  Lycurgus,  Solon's  first  object,  and  what  indeed  the  state  of 
things  at  Athens  most  urgently  demanded,  was  to  remedy  the  evils 
])roduced  by  inequality  of  possessions;  to  reconcile  the  rich  with  the 
poor,  to  relieve  these  without  violently  offending  those.  But  Solon 
"would  obviate  the  abuse,  not  abolish  the  use  of  riches.  The  business 
was  of  extreme  nicety.  Accounts  difi^er  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  w^as  effected;  but  the  legislator  at  length  brought  the  two  parties  to 
join  in  a  common  sacrifice,  which  was  called  the  Seisachtheia,  or  feast 
of  delivery  from  burthens,  and  all  was  settled  :  probably,  as  some 
authors  have  related,  not  by  annulling  the  debts,  but  by  lowering  the 
interest ;  by  giving  means  of  advantage  to  the  debtor  through  som.e 
alterations  in  the  value  of  money;  and  especially  by  taking  from  the 
creditor  all  power  over  the  persons  of  the  debtor  and  his  family. 

This  most  difficult  and  dangerous  business  being  accemmodatcd, 
Solon  proceeded  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 
We  are  told  that  Lycurgus  being  asked  why  he,  mIio  in  other  respects 
appeared  so  zealous  for  the  equal  rights  of  men,  did  not  make  his 
government   democratical,     rather  than    oligarchal,     '  Go   you,'    the  Plutardi. 

.  o  ^  Apoph. 

legislator  answered,  '  and  try  a  democracy  in  your  own  house.'  Solon  Lacon. 
M'as  not  unaware  of  the  evils  inherent  in  that  turbulent  form  of  rule; 
and  he  proposed  to  obviate  its  inconvenicncies,  by  the  establishment  of 
balancing  powers.  But  the  great  icsource  of  representation  and  dele- 
gated autiiority,  tho  not  unknoMn  among  the  Greeks,  seen  in  earliest 
times  in  the  councilof  Amphictyons,  and  afterward  in  national  congresses, 
was  howe\er  nowhere  so  arranged  as  to  afford  any  very  promising 
example.  Solon  therefore  gave  supreme  power  to  the  pco|dc  in 
assend)ly,  M-here  every  free  Athenian  had  his  e(iual  right  to  vote  and 
speak;  a  foundation  of  evil  so  broad,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  his  other 
rea;ulations  was  weak  asiainst  it. 

It  were  however  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  by  the  most  accurate 
collection  of  what  remains  to  us  in  various  anticnt  authors,  to  ascertain 
what  M  as  at  any  time,  in  every  particular,  the  form  of  government  of 
Athens;  nor  have  we  the  means  of  always  determining  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  of  the  institution  of  Soion.     The    learned  arclibtshop 

Potter, 
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Potter,  ami  those  who  have  followed  lum,  with  all  their  labors, 
leave  us  in  the  dark  concerning-  some  mattcTS  which  we  might 
wish  to  have  elucidated :  for  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
esteem  in  which  tiny  were  licid  by  the  Romans,  wlio  must  have 
been  impartial  as  well  as  otlierwise  most  respectable  judges,  the 
institutions  of  Solon  would  be  among  the  greatest  objects  of 
curiosity  in  all  antl(iuity.  Indeed  tliey  may  be  considered,  in  some 
degree,  as  the  fountain  of  all  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of 
Europe;  being  the  acknowleged  model  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has 
formed  that  of  many  of  the  European  nations,  and  contributed  con- 
siderable improvements  to  all,  even  to  our  ouu.  In  thus  tracing- 
modern  jurisprudence  upward,  wc  arrive  indeed  at  a  very  remote  source. 
Through  Rome  we  pass  to  Athens,  to  Crete,  to  Egypt.  But  it  is  in 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  Athens  that  a  regular  and  scientific 
jurisprudence  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  any  detail :  and  tho 
Athens  prctjably  gained  much  from  Crete,  first  by  Theseus,  then  by 
Epimeneides,  yet  tliose  improvements,  that  polish,  which  formed  the 
peculiar  merit  of  its  constitution,  have  by  the  consent  of  all  been 
attributed  to  Solon. 

In  the  inquiry  then  what  the  Athenian  constitution  was,  it  Mill  be 

first  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  comi'onext  jieimbkus  of  the 

Athenian  commonwealth ;  because  in  these  it  differed  so  widely  from 

everything  in  modern  Europe,  that  this  alone  suffices  to  prevent  any 

I'lut.  vit.        close  rcsemi)lance  in  almost  any  particular.     The  results  of  two  polls 

^""T"^'  of  Athenian  citizens  remain  reported  tons;  one  taken  in  the  time 

A  then.  ' 

Deipnosopli.  of  Periclcs,  the  other  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  By  the  first 
they  were  found  to  be  no  more  than  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  persons  ; 
probably  men  above  the  age  of  thirty,  before  which  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  be  admitted  on  juries  for  the  trial  of  causes,  nor,  it  should 
seem,  regularly  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly ;  tho,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  ordinance  of  Solon,  this  point  seems,  in  aftertimes,  to 
have  been  less  decisively  settled  than  its  importance  requiredl     At  the 

second 

*  ft  appears   strange  that   such  a  point     of  the  Knights,  inlroduccs  the  prople,  repre- 

should  have  bLcn  left  'jnileternuned  in  the     sented  hy  a  single  person  with  tlie  name  of 

Athenian  constitntion,  and  yet  it  seems  to     Dennis,  saying  in  general  terms,  '  I  will  not 

have  been  so.     .^rislopluuics,  in  his  comedy     '  allow  beardless  youths  to  meddle  with  the 

'  business 
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second  period  the  Athenian  citizens  were  twenty-one  thousand;  and  at 
the  sametime  there  werefoiind  resident  inAttica  ten  thousandpREEMEK 
of  age  to  pay  the  capitation-tax,  who  liad  not  the  rights  of  Athenian 
citizens,  being  either  foreiners,  or  of  forein  extraction,  or  freed  slaves, 
or  descended  from  such  ;  all  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of 
Metic  ;  and  the  Slaves  in  actual  bondage,  men,  women,  and  children, 
"were  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand. 

This  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen,  in  a  commonwealth  so  boastful 
of  liberty  as  its  darling  passion,  astonishes.  Not  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  either  the  origin,  or  this  enormous  increase  of  slavery  in  the 
progress  of  society.  For  savages  can  exist  only  where  they  are  few  iii 
proportion  to  the  territory  they  have  to  wander  over.  As  numbers 
increase,  agriculture  becomes  necessary  to  subsistence,  and  the  savage 
state  ends.  Still  while  choice  and  change  of  soil  are  open,  moderate 
hibor  suffices,  in  a  favorable  territory  and  climate,  to  maintain  a  family. 
But  when  every  productive  spot  is  occupied  ;  when  necessity  becomes 
the  mother  of  art,  and  when  arts  advancing,  wants  increase,  when  thus, 
in  the  progress  of  national  prosperity,  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  arc 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  to  be  fed  by  it ;  the  degree  of  labor 
then  wanting  from  the  numbers  employed,  to  procure  from  the  earth 
a  cheap  abundance  of  its  most  valuable  and  necessary  productions, 
is  so  irksome,  that  nothing  less  than  constant  practice  from  early 
years  can  make  it  tolerable.  Few  persons  in  easy  circumstances  readily 
conceive  this.  Living  mostly  in  towns,  they  talk  M'ith  ignorant  envy 
of  the  healthy  labors  of  the  peasant.  Those  labors  of  the  peasant, 
not  generally  adverse  to  health  indeed,  unfailingly  bring  on  immature 
old  age.  The  limbs  early  stiffen  :  they  bear  the  accustomed  labor, 
which  no  others  can  bear:  but  they  lose  that  general  power  of  brisk 
exertion  m  hich  we  call  activity.     The  internal  frame  at  the  same  tiniv: 

'business   of  the  agora.'     Cleistbenes  and  brotherof  Plato,  of  a  noble,  but  not  a  wealthy 

Straton  are  then  naaied  as  very  young  men  or  powerful  family,  attempting  to  speak  in 

who  liad  put  themselves  forward  in  public  the  iissembly  of  the  people  before  he  was 

afl'airs;  and  Denius  proceeds,   '  I  will  send  twemy  years  old;  and  Plato  represents  Al- 

'  such  youths  a-hunting,  and  will  not  permit  cibiades  proposing  to  become  a  public  man 

'  them  to  be  proposing  laws  (I).'    In  Xeno-  at  an  equally  premature  age.     Xeu.  Mem. 

phon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates  we  lindGlaucon,  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  6".  Plat.  Alcib,  1. 

(l;  Aiistopli.  Equit.  V.  1370. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  wears; 
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wears;  and  even  tlic  hixuiious  sometimes  reach  a  lenglli  of  days  wliich 
tlie  liard-laboring  man  never  sees.  When  warhke  people,  therefore, 
emerging  from  the  savage  state,  first  set  about  agriculture,  the  ideli  of 
sparing  the  lives  of  prisoners,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  useful 
to  the  conquerors  by  labor,  was  an  oln  ious  improvement  upon  the 
practice  of  former  times,  when  conquered  enemies  were  constantly  put 
to  death ;  not  from  a  spirit  of  cruelty,  but  from  necessity  ;  for  the 
conquerors  were  unable  to  maintain  them  in  captivity,  and  dared  not 
set  them  free.  Slavery  thus  established,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  ho\\r 
it  would  increase.  In  infant  societies  labor  cannot  be  hired;  because 
all  can  employ  themselves  in  their  own  concerns.  Hence  the  necessity 
Herod.  l.G.  for  slavery  in  our  colonies.  Tradition  still  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
preserved  memory  of  the  time  when  slavery  was  unknown  in  Greece; 
but  before  Homer,  as  we  have  seen,  slaves  were  numerous.  Throughout 
Greece  the  slave-trade  became  as  regular  a  branch  of  commerce  as  now 
in  the  West  Indies:  Athens  had  its  slave-market.  Jkit  hired  labor, 
Avhich  formerly  could  not  be  had,  then  became  little  desirable.  The 
poor,  therefore,  to  subsist,  must  either  emigrate,  or  become  voluntary 
slaves,  like  the  indented  servants  of  America;  which,  we  ar#  told,  was 
not^ uncommon.  The  great  superiority  in  number  of  slaves  to  freemen 
at  Athens,  with  these  considerations  will  not  appear  wonderful.  Tlie 
disproportion  was  greater  at  Lacedeemon,  and  scarcely  inferior  over 
Greece':  tho  it  was  probably  not  so  great  in  the  age  of  Solon,  as  it 
was  become  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

From  this  view  of  things  then,  it  appears  that  DE.'^rociiACV  was  a 
mode  of  government  not  so  absolutely  absurd  and  impracticable  among 
the  Greeks,  as  it  would  be  where  no  slavery  is.  For  tho  in  democracies 
the  supreme  power  was  nominally  vested  in  all  tlic  peo|)le,  yet  those 
called  the  people,  who  exclusively  sliared  tliat  power,  Mere  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  men  of  the  state.  Tlie  ptoijle,  moreover,  were  almost 
all  in  circumstances  to  have  received  some  education,  and  to  subsist 
by  easier  means  than  those  which,  through  constant  labor  of  the  body, 
disable  the  mind  for  liberal  e.\ertion.     It  was  held  by  the  Grecian 

"  Thucydides  says,  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  nowhere  grcuter  than  in  Cliios,  except 
in  Laconia.    1.  8.  c.  40. 

politicians 
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politicians  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  those  who  are  to  sliarc  in 

government  sliould  have  the  means  of  living  independently  in  leisnrc; 

and  the  only  question  was,   how,  in  a  democracy,  those  means  should 

be  secured    to   a   whole   people".     Slavery,  however,    was  absolute! v 

necessary  ;  and  hence,  tho  it  was  disputed  by  some  philosophers,  vet 

Aristotle  maintains  that  slavery  is  natural  among  mankiiid.     The  same  Arinot. 

great  author  sui)poses  a  commonweallh  consistino:  of  thirteen  hundred  '^"'"^-  '•  '• 
'^_  '/  ^  c.  J.  &  0. 

families;  of  which  one  thousand  should  be  rich,  and  three  hundred 
poor.  Antiently  in  Colophon,  he  adds,  most  of  the  citizens  had  large  pdit.  l.-t. 
proj)erty.  The  proportion  of  slaves  must  of  course  be  great.  In  Lace-  ^'  *■ 
dffimon,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  constitution  required  that  every  freeman 
should  be  strictly  a  gentleman;  and  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  scarcely  any 
were  so  low  as  our  laborers  and  handicraftmcn.  At  Athens  the  meat 
distributed  at  sacrifices,  and  the  pay  for  attendance  on  public  business, 
went  far  to  support  the  poor.  Thus  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  were 
inabled  to  live  with  little  bodily  labor,  and  incouraged  to  application 
of  the  mind. 

But  SovEREiN  Power  being  thus  vested  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly OF  THE  People,  it  Mas  of  great  consequence,  to  ascertain  who 
•were  Athenian  People,  legally  intitled  to  that  high  privilege;  and 
to  provide  effectually  for  the  exclusion  of  those  who  -were  not  so. 
Attica  had  been  divided  in  very  early  times,  it  is  said  by  Cecrops,  in 
a  manner  very  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  country  by  the 
great  Alfred,  into  shires,  hundreds  and  tithings.  These  di\'isions  of 
Attica,  in  the  course  of  ages,  underwent  changes  both  of  name  and 
effect;  and  two  of  the  three  seem  to  have  remained  of  principal  use, 
the  Phyle  and  the  Denms,  Tribe  and  Borough,  as  archbishop  Potter 
turns  them;  but  Dryden  translates  the  former  word  literally,  and 
more  properly,  by  the  old  English  term,  Ward".  The  Wards,  fronf. 
Cecrops    till  about  fifty   years  after  Solon,    were  only  four.     A  ne\r 

'°  "Oti  fit)  evv  Ji>,  T_J  f/.M^oi>7v\  xa.'Kui;  Tu.  ^\  J>!  ru»  oixsTut,  p/a^l7ra.  fsutTu.  De  Leg, 
w<l^lTff«{T^a^,  Ti!»  Tu>  uiayxanit  uvi^y^ttv  (!yoKr,\i,      \.  6.    p.  77(*- 

il/.iMy6uf/.tvot  tr<"   Ti»«  St   tpoTTiii  vTra-px^f  iv         "  This  word  is  still  retained  in  a  sense 

'fa^oii  ?,«(3£r».    Aristol.  Polit.  1.  '2.  c.  9-   And  exactly  analogous  to  the  Attic,  for  the  pri- 

to  the  same  purpose  nearly    Plato:  Ta /*£►  niary  divisions  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of 

*t/»  w»?i?.«  ci'ts   mijtrai    •y;aXf5ro»,  ivrt  itliaa^Bxt'  the  county  of  Nortliumberluud. 

N  N  2  division 
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tlivision  was  then  made  of  the  country  and  people  into  ten  wards  ;  and 
the  boroughs  were  a  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Each  ward  or  phyle 
had  its  presiding  magistrate,  called  Phylarchus  or  Epimcletes  Phyles, 
analogous  to  our  sheriff;  arid  each  borough  or  denius  its  Demarchus, 
analoo-ous  to  our  constable  or  headborousrh.  It  is  remarkable  that  as 
the  title  of  King,  Basileus,  was  scrupi'hnisly  preserved  to  the  high- 
priest,  or  person  presiding  over  the  religious  concerns  of  the  Attic 
nation,  so  the  president  of  the  religious  concerns  of  each  ward  was 
intitled  Phylobasileus,  King  of  the  Ward;  and  he  was  always  appointed 
from  among  the  nobly  born,  the  eupatrids.  Every  child,  born  to  the 
privileges  of  an  Athenian,  was  carefully  registered  soon  after  birth. 
Youths  at  eighteen  were  inscribed  in  a  second  register,  vhen  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  Ephebi,  and  became  liable  to  military  duties 
Avithin  Attica.  At  twenty,  being  esteemed  men,  they  were  introduced 
at  a  public  meeting  of  their  demus,  and  were  registered  a  third  time. 

If  democracy  was  a  form  of  government  desirable  for  any  people  that 
ever  existed,  the  Lacedtemonians  must  have  been  above  all  others 
competent  for  it :  yet  Lycurgus  deemed  it  unfit  even  for  those  among 
whom  was  no  difference  of  rank,  or  riches,  or  education,  but  who  were 
all  equally,  and  with  assiduous  attention,  bred  for  the  business  of  the 
commonwealth  only,  and  to  all  of  whom  equally  he  meant  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  which  mankind  in  society  is  capable. 
Solon,  therefore,  more  yielding  to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the 
difficulty  of  circumstances  than  pursuing  what  himself  thought  best, 
liaving  confirmed  to  the  Assembly  of  the  People  an  authority  more 
universally  and  uncontrolably  absolute  than  any  despot  ujjon  earth 
ever  did  or  ever  can  possess,  his  great  concern  was  to  establish  some 
balancing  poMcr,  capable  in  some  degree  of  obviating  the  evils  which 
a  soverein  multitude  is  ever  ready  to  bring  upon  itself.  Theseus,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  divided  the  Attic  people  into  three  ranks,  or  perhaps 
rather  into  two  ranks,  though  there  were  three  classes ;  and  by  liis  law 
those  of  the  first  rank  were  alone  competent  for  magistracy  of  any 
kind.  Various  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  after  him,  as  it  suited 
the  interest  of  leaders  of  prevailing  factions  to  inlarge  or  to  abridge 
the  privileges  of  the  lower  orders;  and  when  Solon  undertook  the 

legislation, 
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legislation,   contradictory  precedents  bad  I)een  so  numerous  as  nearly 
to  have  overthrown  all  rule.     That  lawgiver  made  a  new  division  of 
the  people  into  Four  Ranks,  determined  meerly  by  the  value  of  every 
man's  possessions.     The  first  rank  consisted  of  those  whose  lands  pro- 
duced yearly,   in  corn,  wine,  oil,  any  commodity,   dry  or  liquid,  five 
hundred   of  the  Attic  measure  called    Medimnus;    whence  they  had 
the  title  of  Pentacosiomedimnians.     The  second  rank  M'as  composed  of 
persons  whose  lands  yielded  at  least  three  hundred  measures.     These, 
as  well  as  the  first  rank,  were  exempt  iVom  service  in  the  infantry  and 
on  shipboard,  except  in  some  command  :  but  they  were  bound  to  keep 
ahorse  for  the  public  ;  and,  within  the  age  for  military  service,  to  serve 
personally  in  the  cavalry.     Hence  they  had  the  title  of  Hippeis,  Horse- 
men, or,  as  our  writers  often  translate  it,  by  our  antient  term  for  a 
horse-soldier,  Knights.     The  third  rank,  called  Zeugites,  were  of  per- 
sons whose  lands  prnduccxl  two  bundled  measures,  but  less  than  three 
hundred.     These,  being  deemed  of  estate  insufiiicient  to  be  required  to 
keep  a  horse  for  public  service,  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  infantry 
among  the  heavy-armed,  and  to  be  provided  with  complete  arms  for 
the  purpose.     The  rest  of  the  citizens,  not  possessed  of  lands  producing 
two  hundred  measures,  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thetes. 
These  also,  like  the  rest,  were  bound  to  military  service.     If  provided 
with   sufficient  armor,   they  might   increase  the   force  of  the  heavy- 
armed  :  if  not  so  provided,    they  were  reduced  to  the  less  honorable 
service    of  the  light-armed.     But   when  Athens  became  a  maritime 
power,  the  Thetes  jirincipally  manned  the  fleet;  in  that  service  they 
might  be   esteemed  perhaps   superior  to  the  crowd,  as  it  was  often 
contemptuously  called,  of  light-armed  infantry,  but  the  mccr  seaman 
was  never  reckoned  equal  in  rank  with  the  heavy-armed  soldier. 

We  sliall  in  vain  in([uirc  what,  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
money  and  commodities  in  our  own  age  and  country,  was  the  value  of 
an  Attic  estate,  in  the  age  of  Solon,  estimated  by  so  uncert.iin  a  medium 
as  hundreds  of  measures  of  any  produce  of  the  curlh.  (hy  or  liquid: 
Arbutlmol,  in  his  diligent  researches  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  satisfy  himself  for  any  era  of  the  Alhtnian  connnon- 
wealth.     Rut  in  a  country  like  Attica,  almost  without  meadows,  little 

fruitful 


*T« 


Aristot. 
Poiit.  1.  3, 
e.  1'2, 
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iViiitAil  in  corn,  ami,  in  Solon's  ago,  litllc  commercial,  horsekecping 
vouhl  be  very  expensive.  The  hiw  '^ivcr,  therefore,  in  excusing  the 
possessors  of  estates  yielding  less  than  three  hundred  measures  annu- 
ally, from  keeping  a  liorse  for  i)iiljlic  service,  judged,  nevertheless,  that 
an  estate  of  two  hundred  would  put  the  owner  so  far  at  his  ease,  tliat 
he  might  be  comp-etent,  not  only  to  serve  in  the  heavy  infantry  without 
pay,  (distant  service  being  wholly  out  of  his  view,)  but  also  to  execute 
olHces  of  magistracy  for  which  no  salary  was  allowed.  The  Athenian 
magistracies  accordingly  were,  by  his  constitution,  to  be  fdled  from 
the  first  three  ranks  of  citizens.  The  election  of  magistrates  lie  com- 
mitted to  the  fourth  in  common  with  the  others.  The  fourth  also  was 
admitted  on  juries  w  ho  decided  causes  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to 
the  fourth  he  allowed  tlie  equal  vote  of  every  Freeman  in  the  soverein 
Assembly  of  the  People.  This  suliiced  in  the  end  to  put  unlimited 
power  into  the  hands  of  those  least  capable  of  properly  exercising  any 
power;  for  the  fourth  rank,  being  more  numerous  than  all  the  others, 
■would,  if  united,  of  course  be  omnipotent,  and  might  overthrow 
Solon's  barriers,  and  alter  the  constitution,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find 
they  did,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  their  own  ruin". 

Slili,  however,  pursuing  his  view  of  forming  a  balance  against  the 
indiscretion  of  the  multitude,  Solon  instituted  a  new  Council  or 
Sen  AT  K,  consisting  of  one  h.undred  persons  out  of  each  of  the  four 
A\  ards  which  composed  the  Attic  people.  Such  an  assembly,  he  hoped, 
Avould  have  a  weight  which  the  college  of  Archons  had  been  unable  to 
maintain  ;  and  he  therefore  committed  to  it  many  of  the  powers  which 
had  before  belonged  to  those  magistrates.  But  this  Council  becomes 
more  known  to  us  after  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Wards  to  tea  ; 
when  Fifty  Counsellors  were  appointed  out  of  each,  making  tlie  whole 
number  five  hundred.  Its  common  title  was  The  Council;  but  for 
distinction  it  was  called  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  sometimes 
simply  The  Five  Hundred.  The  members  were  appointed  annuaily 
by  lot,  from  among  those  of  the  Athenian  people,  legally  qualified  for 


"  It  will  be  but  justice  to  the  cliaiacter     the  age  of  Isocrates.   See  his  Areiop.  p.llC. 
of   Solon  to   observe,    tliat  better  politic.il     v.'.?,    ^tT yit  jxit  itr.nof,  x.  r.  e. 
piiiitipks  were   not  distovercd  so  late  as 
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the  dignit)^  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  But  previously  to 
their  admission  they  were  to  undergo,  before'  the  existing  council,  a 
strict  inquiry  concerning  their  past  life,  wliich  was  termed  Dokimasia; 
when,  if  anvlliing  could  be  jjrovcd  prejudicial  to  tlieir  character,  they 
were  to  be  rejected.  The  counsellors  of  each  tribe  in  turn,  for  tlie 
space  of  thirty-five  days,  had  superior  dignity  and  additional  powers, 
with  the  title  of  Prytanes;  and  from  them  the  council-hall  was 
called  Prytankium.  The  Prytanes  were  in  turn  Presidents  of  the 
council;  and  each  held  that  high  office  only  one  day;  during  wliich 
he  hadthe  custody  of  the  public  seal,  of  the  keys  of  llic  treasury,  and 
of  the  keys  of  the  citadel.  Tiie  mIioIc  assembly  formed  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  Commonwcabli,  having  covistant  charge  of  its  political 
concerns.  It  was  moreover  a  particular  and  very  important  function 
of  this  council  to  prepare  business  for  the  Assembly  of  the  People;  in 
which,  according  to  Solon's  constitution,  nothing  was  to  be  proposed 
whicli  had  not  first  been  approved  here.  But  the  powers  which  he  liad 
already  ratified  to  that  assembly  were  too  preponderant  for  any  certain 
restraint.  Whenever,  at  the  instigation  of  a  factious  demagogue,  it 
desired  more,  it  m.ight  demand  and  take. 

Aware  how  much  the  business  of  all  is  liable  to  be  considered  as  the 
business  of  none,  Solon,  having  given  5o\erein  power  to  the  people, 
would  not  leave  it  to  their  choice  to  neglect  its  duties.  Upon  this 
principle  rests  that  singular,  but  surely  wise  ordinance.  That  those 
should  be  held  criminal  who  took  no  part  in  civil  commotions.  For 
as  it  is  notoriously  the  honcster  men  v,lio  are  generally  most  disposed 
to  be  ([uiet  on  such  occasions,  nothing  seems  so  likely  to  secure  the 
constitution  as  compelling  all  men  to  interfere.  For  the  same  reason 
tlie  legislator  provided  means  to  inforce  the  attendance  of  tiic  people 
at  the  general  assemblies.  Four  Avere  regularly  to  be  held  during  the 
presidency  of  each  prytaneia,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ^vas  for  a  term 
of  thirty-five  da3's  ;  and  each  of  these  assemblies  had  its  stated  business. 
That -of  the  first  was  principaliy  to  approve  or  reject  magistrates,  to 
receive  accusations  of  public  offences  ])rescnted  by  the  Thesmolhetc 
Archons,  and  to  hear  the  catalogue  of  fines  and  confiscations  for  public 
service.     The   second    inactcd    laws    and  received  petitions,   relative 

tiilicr 
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either  to  the  public  or  to  private  persons.     The  peculiar  business  of 
the  third  was  to  give  audience  to  the  ministers  of  torcin  powers.     The 
concerns  of  rcUgion  Avere  the  sole  object  of  the  fourth.     Often  the 
,  business  of  those  assemblies  would  be  little  interesting  to  the  people  in 

general;  yet  great  inconvenience  might  follow  from  want  of  due 
attendance.  When  therefore  the  people  were  remiss,  which  seems  to 
have  been  connnon,  the  magistrates  shut  all  the  city-gates  except  one, 
by  which  the  people  were  permitted  to  pass  only  toward  the  assembly  : 
they  caused  all  vendibles  to  be  removed  from  the  markets  j  and  they 
sent  about  their  attendants  holding  an  extended  cord,  prepared  with  a 
dye  for  the  purpose,  M'ith  which  they  marked  all  they  overtook,  and 
those  so  marked  were  fined.  All  who  attended  in  due  time  received  a 
small  pay  from  the  treasury.  To  keep  order  in  so  large  a  meeting, 
nine  Proedri,  Foremen,  were  appointed  by  lot  from  the  council;  one 
from  each  of  those  tribes  which  were  not  at  the  time  prytanes.  From 
these  nine  theEpistates,  Chairman,  Speaker,  or  President  of  the  assem- 
bly, was  appointed  by  lot.  With  them  sat  the  Nomophylaces,  from 
their  number  called  the  Eleven,  Avhose  peculiar  duty  it  Avas  to  be 
watchful  over  the  laws,  and  to  explain  to  the  people  the  tendency  of 
any  proposals  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  Eleven 
had  also  the  charge  of  persons  imprisoned  for  crimes.  The  Prytanes 
had  distinct  powers  in  the  assembly,  which  \vere  considerable. 

The  members  of  the  Grecian  democracies,  sensible,  from  frequent 
experience,  of  the  uncertain  power  of  reason  over  a  multitude,  and  of 
the  evils  liable  to  arise  from  the  fluctuating  and  inflammable  nature  of 
popular  passion,  devised  or  admitted  various  precautions  to  prevent 
themselves  from  being  led  to  acts  to  their  own  prejudice.     It  was 

Diodor.         ordained  by  the  celebrated  lawgiver  Charondas,  that  whosoever  would 

Sit.  1. 1^. 

c.  17.  propose  to  abrogate  an  old  law  or  inact  a  new  one,  should  come  into 

the  assembly  with  a  halter  about  his  neck;  and  death  was  to  follow  if 
his  proposal  was  rejected.  Solon  was  not  so  rigid.  Aware  that  regu- 
lations the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth 
at  one  time,  might  nut  equally  suit  those  of  another,  he  injoined  an 
annual  revisal  of  the  laws.  If  the  assembly  of  the  peoi)le  declared 
alteration  in  any  point  necessary,  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed, 

in 
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in  later  times  consisting  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  persons,  who,  with 
the  title  of  Noniothetes,  were  directed  to  consider  of  the  alteration 
proper  to  be  made.  The  new  law  being  prq)ared  by  this  numerous 
committee,  five  officers,  called  Syndics,  were  appointed  to  defend  the 
old  before  the  assembly  ;  which  then  decided  between  the  two.  In  any 
other  manner  than  this  it  Mas  hazardous  to  piopose  a  new  law  at 
Athens.  A  law  passed  !)y  the  assembly  without  having  Ijeen  previously 
published  as  the  constitution  required ;  a  law  conceived  in  ambiguous 
or  fallacious  terms ;  or  a  law  contrary  to  any  former  law,  subjected  the 
proposer  to  penalties.  It  was  therefore  usual  to  repeal  the  old  law 
before  a  contrary  new  one  was  proposed  ;  and  the  delay  thus  occasioned 
was  an  additional  security  to  the  constitution. 

The  regular  manner  of  Inacting  a  Lam^  at  Athens  was  thus:  It 
was  the  office  of  the  council  to  give  legal  form  to  the  proposed  matter: 
but  any  Athenian,  having  anything  to  offer  for  public  consideration, 
might  address  it  to  the  Prytanes  ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  all 
petitions  and  information,  and  transmit  them  to  the  council.  If 
approved  there,  it  became  a  Probouleuma,  analogous  to  our  parlia- 
mentary bill  prepared  by  a  committee;  and,  being  then  written  on  a 
tablet,  was  exposed  during  several  days  for  public  perusal  and  conside- 
ration. At  the  next  assembly  it  was  red  to  the  people.  This  being 
done,  j)roclamation  was  made  by  the  public  crier  in  these  terms  :  '\Vh6 
*  of  those  above  fifty  years  old  chuses  to  speak?'  When  these,  if  any 
were  so  disposed,  had  made  their  orations,  the  crier  again  proclaimed, 
'  Any  Athenian,  not  disqualified  by  law,  may  speak.'  Tlie  disqualify- 
ing circumstances  were,  having  fled  from  their  colors  in  battle,  being 
deeply  indebted  to  the  commonwealth,  or  having  been  ever  convicted 
of  any  flagitious  crime.  But  the  Prytanes  had  a  general  power  to 
injoin  silence  to  any  man  at  discretion.  The  debates  being  ended, 
the  crier,  at  the  command  of  the  Foremen,  signified  to  the  people  that 
the  business  waited  their  determination;  when  suffrages  were  given  by 
holding  up  hands.  This  was  the  ordinary  manner  of  voting:  but  in 
some  extraordinary  cases,  particularly  when  the  question  related  to 
the  maladministration  of  magistrates,  votes  were  given  privately  by 
casting  pebbles  into  vessels  prepared  liy  the  Prytanes.     The  Foremen 
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examined  the  suffrages,  and  declared  the  majority :  the  Prytanes  dis- 
missed the  assembly. 

We  see,  in  the  conduct  of  this  business,  numerous  precautions,  wisely 
talccn,  to  insure  regularity,  and  to  prevent  sinister  management,  in  a 
form  of  government  so  intrinsically  disposed  to  irregularity,  and  oijcn 
to  the  arts  of  designing  men.  But  Solon  hoped  to  provide  a  farther 
and  powerful  weight  in  the  balance  against  the  uncertainty  and  turbu- 
lence of  democratical  rule,  by  the  restoration  of  the  court  of  Areio- 
PAGus.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  court, 
tiie  fame  of  which  the  partiality  of  aftertimes  has  carried  far  into  the 
fabulous  ages  '^  The  institutions  of  Draco  had  nearly  abolished  its 
authority  and  superseded  its  use.  Solon  restored  its  consequence, 
improved  its  regulations,  and  augmented  its  powers.  How  its  members 
Avere  before  appointed  we  are  not  informed.  By  his  institutions  it  was 
composed  of  those  Mho  had  executed  the  ofRce  of  archon  with  credit; 
all  of  wliom,  having  passed  the  Euthyne,  or  scrutiny  concerning  their 
conduct  in  that  high  office,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Areiopagus. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  dignity  of  the  Athenian  government 
conferred  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year:  the  Areiopagites  were  for 
life. 

The  power  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus  was  very  great.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  that  ever  decided  upon  life  and  death;  in  early  times 
in  Greece,  as  throughout  western  Europe,  public  justice  proceeding  no 
farther  against  the  most  atrocious  criminals  than  the  exaction  of  a  fine. 
Capital  offences  among  the  Athenians  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
nisable  by  this  court  only.  It  was  the  onl}'  court  from  which  was 
constitutionally  no  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  It  had 
authority  to  stop  the  eftect  of  the  judicial  decrees  of  the  assembly 

"*  Archbishop  Potter  apologizes,  seem-  they  call  him  justly  the  founder  of  that  court, 

iugly  unnecessarily,  for  dift'eriiig  from  such  such  as  it  was  in  tlic  florishing  times  of  the 

respectable  authors  as  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  Athenian   commonwealth.     Aristotle   men- 

who  call  Solon  the  founder  of  the  court  of  tions  its  earlier  existence  (1),   and  Demos- 

Areiopagus.     It  is  not  probable  that  Cicero  thenes  professes  his  ignorance  of  its  origin 

and  Plutarch  meant  to  deny  the  existence  of  (C),  of  which  lie  scarcely  could  have  been 

the  court  of  Areiopagus  before  Solon;  but  ignorant  had  it  not  been  older  than  Solon. 

(1)  Aristoi.  Polit.  1.  U.  c.  12.  (2)  Oral,  ia  Arislocratcm. 

of 
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of  the  people  itself;  to  annul  an  acquittal,  or  extend  mercy  to  the 
condemned.  It  directed  all  issues  from  the  public  treasury.  It 
had  great  power  as  a  censorial  court,  punishing  impiety,  immora- 
lity, and  all  disorderly  conduct;  not  meerly  when  accusations  Averc 
brought;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Areiopagites  to  watch  the 
behavior  of  the  citizens.  Idleness  was  a  crime  of  Avhich  they  were 
to  take  connisance ;  and  it  was  required  that  every  citizen  should 
annually  account  to  them  for  his  means  of  livelihood;  an  institution 
said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt.  The  superintendance  of  youth  was 
also  committed  to  them ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  by  their  Herod.  L  2. 
authority  that  all  should  be  educated  suitably  to  their  rank  and  fortune.  ^'  ^^'' 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  court,  for  judicial  business,  to  sit  only  in. the 
night,  and  without  light.  The  purpose  of  this  singularity  is  said  to 
have  been  that  the  members  might  be  the  less  liable  to  prejudice  for 
or  against  accused  persons.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  a  rule  that 
pleaders  should  confine  themselves  to  simple  narration  of  fact,  and 
statement  of  the  law,  without  any  ornament  of  speecli,  or  any  attempt 
to  warp  the  judgement  by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  judges. 
The  reputation  of  the  court  of  Arelopagus  for  wisdom  and  strict 
justice,  and  very  remarkably  for  the  respectable  characters  of  its 
members,  Mas  long  very  high  '^ 

The  Athenian  constitution,  for  so  small  a  state,  was  very  complex. 
Beside  the  General  Asscndjly  and  the  Areiopagus,  there  were  no  less 
than  TE>f  Courts  of  Judicature  in  Athens;  four  for  criminal 
causes,    and  six  for  civil.     In  the  establishment  of  these  it  was  that 

"  Xen.  Mem.  Socr.  1.  3.  c.  3.  s.  20.  The  '  nihil   omnino   majoris  niomenti  Athenis, 

learned  dean  Humphrey  Prideau.x  (1)  lias  '  ante  deminutam  eorum  per  Ephialtem  au- 

summed  up  the  principal  testimonies  to  the  '  toritatem,  de  republicu  unquam   decernc- 

grtat  authority  and   high   reputation  of  the  '  batur  (3).    Totani  igitur,  ut  paucis  dicam, 

court  of  Areiopagus  in  the  following  words:  '  regebant   rcinpublicam  (■!•).     Tamque  ne- 

among  which  the  concluding  hyperbole  of  '  cessariuni    ad    illam    recik    institucndam 

the  great  TuUy  is  remarkable  :  'Areopagitis  '  eorum  semper  videbatur  consilium,  ul  de 

'  a  Solone  commissa  estlegum  custodia('2).  '  illis  dicat  Cicero  Atheniensium  remj)ubli- 

'  Sxpe  igitur  injustitia3  et  temeritati  populi  '  cam  non  magis  posse  sine  Areopagi  con- 

'  restitisse,  sKpe  eorum  decreta  rescidisse,  '  silio,  quam  munduni  sine  providenliu  Dei, 

'  mcmoranUir;  et  sine  eorum  approbatione  '  administrari  (3).' 

(1)  111  IMarm.  I.  Oxon.  p.  351.  (Si)  PluUirch.  in  Solon,  et  AiKlocideii  in  Orat.  de  Mjileriis.  (3)  De- 
iTiobtlien.  ill  or.  con  Androtlonem.  (1)  Siiidas  in  voc.  'Apjia;  taiyt;,  &  Lysias  in  or,  de  probationc 
Evaiidri.    (ri)  JM.T.Cic,  d=Nat.  Dcor.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

O  o  a  Solon 
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Solon  most  eminently  displayed  both  his  honest  zeal  for  the  equal 
liberties  of  men,  and  his  ability,  as  a  legislator,  to  devise  the  most 
effectual  means  for  securing  them  :  here  we  see  principally  exemplified 
the  idea  expressed  in  his  celebrated  answer  reported  among  the  sayings 
of  the  seven  wisemen  :  '  That,'  said  Solon,  '  is  in  my  opinion  the  most 
'  perfect  government  where  an  injury  to  any  one  is  the  concern  of  all.' 
Before  that  lawgiver  the  archons  were,  in  most  causes,  supreme  and 
sole  judges.  Solon  directed  that,  in  the  ten  courts  just  mentioned, 
causes  should  be  decided  by  a  body  of  men,  like  our  juries,  taken  for 
the  purpose  from  among  the  people;  the  archons  only  presiding  in  the 
jnanner  of  our  judges,  and  sometimes  carrying  the  business  through  the 
necessary  steps  preparatory  to  the  determination  of  a  jury,  as  in  our 
courts  of  Westminster-hall.  But  the  archons  being  appointed  by  lot, 
and  consequently  often  very  iusuflficient  for  such  business,  it  was  usual 
for  each  to  chuse  two  persons  of  experience  to  assist  him  in  his  office. 
These,  in  time,  became  regular  constitutional  officers  by  the  name  of 
Paredri,  assessors ;  undergoing  the  same  probation  as  the  archons  them- 
selves before  entering  on  their  office,  and  the  same  scrutiny  at  its 
conclusion.  The  manner  of  appointing  the  jurors  was  thus  :  A  small 
pay  from  the  treasury  induced  those  who  had  leisure  to  offer  themselves. 
Any  Athenian,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
qualification, delivered  his  name  and  legal  description  to  the  thesmo- 
thete  archons ;  and  these  assigned  the  jurors  to  the  different  courts  by 
lot.  This  is  that  department  in  the  machine  of  government  Avhicli 
oug'ht  to  belong  to  the  people  at  large.  It  is  that  for  Mhich  they  are 
most  competent,  and  the  security  of  property  and  equal  liberty  requires 
that  they  should  alone  possess  it. 

To  save  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  the  inconvenient 
necessity  of  going  to  Athens  for  justice  in  cases  of  inferior  conse- 
quence, itinerant  judges,  called  the  Forty,  were  appointed  to  go  through 
the  boroughs,  with  |)ower  to  determine  actions  of  assault,  and  contro- 
versies of  properly  under  a  certain  value  '*. 

In 

"^  This  account  of  the  Alhenian  consti-  Those  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the 

tution  lias  been  taken  ahnost  intirely  from  subject  more  deeply  will  of  course  consult 

.Archbishop   Potter's    Grecian   Antiquities,  that  valuable  work,  and  the  numerous  au- 

5  thorities 
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In  all  the  Grecian  republics  every  freeman  was  bound  to  Military 
Service.  The  abundance  of  slaves  In  tliem  all  made  this  both  prac- 
ticable and  necessary,  which  in  countries  without  slaves  would  be 
neither.  The  slaves  by  their  labor  supported  the  freemen  in  arms; 
and  the  practice  of  arms  was  indispensable  for  every  freeman,  if  it 
were  only  to  preserve  that  ascendancy  over  the  superior  numbL'r  of  the 
slaves,  without  which  property,  freedom,  and  life  itself  would  be  utterly 
insecure.  No  Grecian  town,  therefore,  was  Mithout  its  gymnasium,  or 
public  school  of  bodily  exercise.  Every  free  Athenian,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Avas  inroUed-among  the  military.  His  duty,  for  the  first  two 
years,  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Attica.  The  city-guard  of 
Athens  was  chiefly  of  youths  under  twenty.  After  that  age  till  forty 
he  Avas  legally  compellable  to  any  forein  service  that  the  affairs  of  the 
■commonwealth  required.  Rank  and  property  made  no  other  distinction 
than  giving  the  privilege  to  serve  on  horseback  ;  which  was  at  the  same 
time  a  privilege  and  a  burthen  ;  for  in  the  Athenian,  and  some  other  of 
the  more  powerful  common\\eallhs,  every  man  of  competent  property 
was  bound  to  provide  and  maintain  a  horse  for  public  service'^. 

The  Greeks  made  a  great  distinction  bctv/een  the  heavy  and  the 

light-armed  foot;  the  former  tei-med  Hoplite,  the  other  Psilus.     The 

Hoplite  More  that  nearly  complete  armor,  described  in  treating  of  the  See  chap.  •>. 

Homeric  age:  he  carried  a  large  shield,  and  his  principal  weapon  was  a  this  llht. 

long  spear.    Ttie  full  set  of  his  arms,  defensive  and  offensive,  was  called 

the  Panoply.     The  usual  formation  of  this  heavy  foot  was  in  a  large 

compact  body,  termed  Phalanx,  in  which  the  files  were  seldom  of  fewer 

than  eight  men.     The  Psilus,    on   the   contrary,  had  very  imperfect 

defensive   armor,  he  carried  missile  weapons,  and  no  shield.     116  was, 

therefore,    incapable   of  ingaging   in    close    fight   v,'ith   tlie   Hoplite. 

Free  citizens   only  MCre  allowed   to  serve   in  the  heavy  foot;  and   in 

thorities   there  quoted.     Pelit's  collection  the  13th  of  Edward  I.  •which  professes  not 

of  Auic  Laws,  with  liis  difl'use  comment  on  to  inact  novelties,  but  nic-erly  to  inforce  the 

them,  may  pcthaps  then  attract  tlu  ir  atten-  old   law,  uU  natives,  between  liftccn   years 

tion.    As  tiie  Archbishop's  work  is  iu  every-  and    forty   were  to   have  arms,  at  least  a 

body's  hands,  I  have  thouglit  it  unnecessary  sword  and   a  battleaxe,  and  those  who  had 

to  repeat  the  authorities.  fifteen  pounds  a  year  in  land  or  forty  marks 

''  The  Roman  law  was  similar,  and  the  in  j^oods,  were  not  to  be  without  a  iiorsu- 

near  conformity  of  the  old  Eiiglith  to  the  man's  arms. 
Athenian  is  remarkable.     By  the  statute  of 

some 
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some  of  the  oligarchal  states,  only  those  of  higher  rank,  or  possessing 
a  qualification  in  property.  The  light-armed  were  chiefly  slaves,  who 
wailed  upon  the  Hoplitcs,  and  who  alone  generally  did  all  duties  of 
nicer  fatigue.  They  were  esteemed,  as  soldiers,  so  inferior  to  the  heavy 
foot,  that  it  was  usual,  in  reporting  the  numbers  of  Grecian  armies,  to 
reckon  the  heavy  foot  only,  tho  commonly  attended  by  at  least  an  ^qual 
number  of  light-armed.  Upon  one  great  occasion  we  read  of  a  Lace- 
Hciod.  1. 0.    dtemonian  army,  in  which  no  less  than  seven  slaves,  all  doing  duty 

c.  11, 

as  light-armed  soldiers,  attended  upon  every  Spartan  Iloplite.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  and  in  general  the  Peloponnesians,  v/ould  serve  only 
as  heavy  foot  in  close  fight;  and  in  this  the  Thebans  agreed  with 
them;  but  the  Athenians  attributed  more  value  to  the  use  of  missile 
■weapons.  We  find  bowmen,  and  particularly  Athenian  bowmen,  always 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  a  valuable  species  of  troops,  whose  num- 
bers he  specifies  upon  all  occasions  with  no  less  care  than  those  of  the 
heavy-armed;  and  he  never  confounds  them  with,  what  he  sometimes 
calls  contemptuously,  the  crowd  of  light-armed,  as  a  body  of  men  not 
less  inferior  in  discipline  than  in  arms.  Diflerent  from  all  these  was  the 
Middle-armed,  who,  from  the  small  shield  or  target  which  he  bore, 
distinguished  from  the  large  sh.ield  of  the  heavy-armed  by  the  name 
of  Pelta,  was  denominated  Peltast,  Targeteer.  We  find  these  mostly 
among  the  colonies,  and  in  those  small  or  poor  deniocratical  states 
Avhich  were  unable  to  provide  the  expensive  armor  of  the  Iloplite, 
especially  those  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  northern  Greece. 

Several  of  the  Grecian  states,  even  of  those  powerful  in  infantry, 
had  in  early  times  no  cavalry.  But  the  Thessalians  were  almost  uni- 
versally horsemen;  and  the  Boeotians  cultivated  early  the  horse-service. 
Of  the  cavalry  of  Athens  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter, 
but  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  wc  are  little  informed. 

Deniocratical  jealousy  occasioned  at  Athens  a  very  inconvenient 
system  of  Military  Command.,  A\hat  were  the  military  institutions  of 
Solon  we  should  wish  to  know,  because  he  was  himself  a  military  man 
of  large  experience.  Probably  when  he  lessened  the  civil  power  of  the 
college  of  archons,  the  military  aulhority  of  the  polemarc  was  also 
abridged;  for  in  the  end  we  find  that  officer  meerly  a  civil  magistrate, 

having 
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having  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  tlie  Mctics,  those  numerous  free  in- 
habitants of  Attica  wlio  were  not  Athenian  citizens.  But  we  are 
uninformed  what  was  the  military  establishment  of  Solon's  time.  When 
afterward  the  Athenian  wards  were  increased  to  ten,  every  M'ard  elected 
its  own  military  commander.  Ten  generals,  therefore,  witli  equal 
rank,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Atlienian  commonwealth.  All 
•were  not  sent  together  on  forein  expeditions:  but  at  home  generally 
each  commanded  his  da\'  in  turn  ;  the  ten  forming  a  council  of  Mar  to 
decide  on  emergencies.  The  inconveniencies  of  this  system  were  often 
felt;  and  in  consequence  it  became  usual,  on  important  occasions,  by  a 
particular  decree  of  the  people,  to  commit  the  command  in  chief  to  one 
person  :  but  llie  appointinent  often  generals  from  the  ten  tribes,  with 
equal  authority,  remained  always  ihc  established  system  of  Athens. 

The  comnosition  of  Grecian  armies,  and  the  subordination  of  corn- 
niand  in  tliem,  appear  to  have  been  generally  very  regular;  but  in  little 
paiticulars  they  differed  so  much  in  different  ages,    and  in  different 
republics  in  the  same  age,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  what 
was  at  any  time  the  exact  formation  of  the  Athenian  phalanx,  or  indeed 
of  that  of  any  other  republic.     The  account  already  given  af  the  Spartan  See  ch.-ip.  k 
army  may  liowever  ser\e  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Grecian  system  in  ll^^l'{l[  ^ 
general.     The  Athenian  seems  to  have  differed  from  it  more  in  names 
than  in  things.     The  Taxis  of  the  Athenian  service,  like  the  Lochus  of 
the  Laced sm on ian,  was  analogous  to  our  battalion,  and  the  rank  of 
the  Taxiarc,  its  commander,  as  of  the  Lochage,  was  nearly  that  of  our 
colonel.    Taxis  generally  meant  a  battalion  of  foot,  but  it  was  also  used 
for  a  s([uadron  of  horse.     The  troop  of  horse  was  He.     The  Athenian 
Stratege,  like  the  Lacedajmonian  Polemarc,  was  the  general  otHcer.  The 
commander  of  a  fleet  was  called  Navarc,  the  commander  of  a  trireme 
Trierarc  ;  but  it  is  observable  that  the  Taxiarc  had  rank  superior  to  the  Xen.  IIcl. 
Trierarc.     Tlic  distinguisliing- characteristic  of  the  Spartan  discipline  g"  i'/    * 
seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  more  perfect,  the  divisions  more  numerous 
and  better  graduated,  the  detail  more  regular,  the  subordination  more 
exact". 

•°  Guischardt,  the  ablest  modern  inter-  tion  of  Arrian's  Tactics  (1)  :  '  Jr  cloute  si 
prKter  of  the  antient  military  writers,  has  '  les  interpretes  et  1-es  traducteurs  cntendent 
the  following  remarks  in  a  note  to  his  transla-    '  Ics  mana-uvres  que  Xenophon  decrit,    et 

(1)  r,  it'.',  uulc  <!■ 

'  celles 
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SECTION    V. 

Hlslory  of  Athens  from  the  Legislation  of  Solon  to  the  Expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids  and  the  first  public  Transaction  with  Persia. 


Among  the  imperfect  memorials  remaining  of  Solon,  we  find  one  very 
important  matter  authenticated,  without  any  connecting  circumstances, 
or  any  indication  of  times  or  concomitant  events.  Solon  however  was 
the  first  man  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  the  Athenian  republic  had 
already  acquired  under  his  guidance,  some  steddiness  of  admini- 
stration at  home,  and  respect  among  neighboring  states,  when  alarm 
arose  for  the  temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi.  The  oracle  there  had 
at  this  time  its  highest  fame,  and,  for  the  sanctity  widely  attributed 
to   tlie  place,    its   treasury  was    used    as   a  depository  of  valuables, 

whence 


'  cclles  qu'il  d<;t;ullc,  clans  le  troisieme  livre 
'  (of  the  Anabasis)  quand  il  parle  des  dispo- 
'  sitions  qu'on  fit  pour  la  niurche  des  troupes. 

•  La  tactique  de  Thucydidc  et  de  .Xenophon 
'  est  differente  de  celle  du  terns  d'Alexandre 
'  le  grand.  Les  termes  qui  dcsignoient  les 
'  corps  n'etoient  plus  les  nicnies,  ct  il  y  cut 
'  une  autre  disposition  de  sections.     Faute 

•  d'y  donner  attention  on  ne  pent  que  s'em- 
'  brouiller.'  It  may  be  proper  to  add  here 
the  observation  that  the  term  Aixoi,  which 
T^ith  the  Lacedaimonians  signified  a  body  of 
men  composed  of  many  files  (according  to 
Thucydidfs  generally  of  sixty  four)  ( 1 )  among 
the  later  Greeks  was  synonymous  with  r'X'*' 
and  was  the  more  common  word  of  the  two 
to  express  sini])ly  a  file  (2).  Accordingly 
the  term  Aox»y°5'  which  with  the  Lacede- 
monians was  the  title  of  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable rank,  whose  comnianil  was  of  above 
five  hundred  men,  with  the  later  Greeks 
meant  no  more  than  the  filcleadcr,  a  com- 
mon soldier.     The  term  EyD/zoria,  originally 


peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  signify- 
ing a  body,  generally  of  thirty-two  men, 
formed  in  four  files,  was  also  adopted  by  the 
later  Greeks  to  signify  a  divisioii  of  their 
?i.ixoi  or  file,  perhaps  commonly  of  not  more 
than  four  men.  See  Arrian.  Tact.  p.  20. 
Xenophon  also  seems  to  use  the  word  >.ix<i< 
for  a  file  (3).  Yet  Euripides  gives  the  title 
of  Ao;(a-/o{  to  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes, 
and  of  Aix't  to  the  division  which  each 
commanded,  and  to  the  opposing  divisions 
of  the  Theban  army.  Pha-niss.  v.  l'2i:,  150, 
75y,  760,  and  1157.  Xenophon  also,  in  his 
anabasis,  uses  the  terms  Aox'^  <i"d  Ao^ayo* 
in   the   Lacedaemonian  sense,  or  nearly  so. 

The  Aox^yo'  "'^'■6  '^^^^  '"  '"*"''  *°  *^* 
STpalijyci,  generals.  The  force  of  the  7.o;/05, 
in  an  army  so  irregularly  composed,  might 
difter  greatly.  We  find  in  one  place  a  hun- 
dred (4),  and  in  another  only  fifty  (5),  men 
mentioned  as  actually  composing  the  Lochus, 
but  we  are  not  assured  that  those  numbers 
were  the  complement. 


(1)  Thucyd.  I.  5.  c.  68.      (2)  Arri.m.  Tact.  p.  18  and  20.   ed.  .Vinstcl.  fie  Lipz.  1750. 
(4)  Mub.  1. -t.  c.  8.  s.  13.     (0/1.  1.    c.  a.  s.  95. 


(.))  Cyrop.    1.  i. 
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whence  all  Greece  was  interested  in  jts  security.  AVhat  gave  occasion 
for  a  war  which  threatened  it  we  do  not  learn:  but  the  Phocians,  in 
whose  country  Delphi  stood,  took  arms:  the  Amphictyons  proclaimed 
a  sacred  war  against  them:  the  Athenian  government  took  part  with 
the  Amphictyons,  and  Solon  was  appointed  general  of  the  army  of  the 
god.  He  was  successful,  and  for  the  ability,  the  impartiality,  and  the 
integrity  exhibited  in  his  conduct,  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
regulations  he  established,  he  gained  great  credit  throughout  Greece. 

Nevertheless  Solon,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  his  institutions, 
and  all  his  popularity,  could  not  prevent  new,  ebullition  of  faction 
in  Athens.  Each  party  objected  to  that  among  his  institutions 
which  obviated  its  purpose  of  acquiring  superiority.  The  legislator 
himself,  mild  and  candid  and  impartial,  was  free  of  access  to  all; 
and  confident  both  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  his  own 
powers  of  argument  and  persuasion,  he  incouraged  conversation  upon  Plut.  Solon, 
his  institutions  and  discussion  of  their  merit ;  always  professing 
willingness  to  alter  Avhatsoever  could  be  clearly  proved  capable  of 
amendment. 

But  the  power,  -which  Solon  M^ould  not  assume,  others  would  contend 
for.  The  parties  of  tlie  Highlands,  the  Lowlands,  and  the  Coast,  were 
still  maintained,  and  leading  men  were  sedulous  to  cultivate  an  interest 
severally  in  them.  What  one  party  then  approved  in  Solon's  laws,  the 
others  of  course  would  desire  amended,  and  what  these  would  be  most 
satisfied  with,  the  former  would  be  most  eager  to  alter.  Himself  thus 
involved  in  difficulties,  and  his  great  work  of  legislation  in  much  danger, 
he  assembled  the  soverein  people.  'What  he  had  done,*  he  said, '  he  found 
'  generally  approved,  but  on  particular  parts  dilfcrcnt  opinions  pre- 
'  vailed.  Tor  himself,  he  could  not  immediately  satisfy  his  own  mind, 
'  tho  possibly  improvement  might  be  made,  what  the  alteration  should 
'  be.  He  would  therefore  tra\'el  into  the  countries  most  known  for 
'  the  excellence  of  their  constitution  and  laws,  and  after  careful 
'  examination  and  inquiry  among  other  states,  he  might  be  better 
'  able  to  satisfy  both  himself  and  them.  One  thing  however  he  AV'ould 
'  request,  that  till  he  returned  they  should  alter  nothing.'  Such,  it  is 
said,  was  the  general  estin'iation  of  him,  and  such  the  address  with 
which  he  put  this  proposition,  that  the  people  bound  themselves  by 

YoL.  I.  P  p  solemn 
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Herod.  ].i.     Solemn  oath  to  change  nothing  of  his  institutions  for  ten  yeais.     This 
I."  ~^i  - ;        done  he  left  Athens. 

I'roclus  in 

Timauiu.l.i.       The  success  of  Solon's  expedient  seems  to  have  hecn  as  great  as  him- 
self could  probably  expect.     He  M'ould  haiillyhope  that,   when  he  was 
gone,  the  struggle  of  parties  contending  for  the  first  situations  under  his 
constitution  would  be  remitted.     The  three  parties  of  the  Lowlands, 
the   Highlands,    and    the  Coast,    each   supported   an   eminent  leader. 
Lycurgus  son   of  Aristolai'des,    was  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  the 
Lowlands;  INIcgacles,  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  AlcuiLUOuids,  took 
ricrod.  1. 1.    the  lead  of  the  Coast  party.      He  had  increased  the  antient  wealth  and 
1.  6".  c.  vz6.    splendor  of  his  house  by  marrying  Agariste,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
^'  seq.  Clcisthenes  tyrant  of  Sicyon  :  he  had  acciuired  fame  by  victories  in  the 

riudur.  _  _  . 

PyLli.7.  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games;  and  he  was  through  these 

circumstances,  added  to  his  former  advantages,  esteenTcd  by  much  the 

most  powerful  individual  in  Athens.    ]\IeanA\,hile  Peisistratus,  a  young 

IIiMod.  1. 5.    man  of  a  very  antient.  and  honorable  family,  claiming  descent  from 

'^  Codrus,  and  through  him  tracing  their  pedigree  to  Nestor  and  the 

Pylian  kings  of  that  very  early  age  where  Homer  first  takes  u])  history, 
had  begun  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  clocjuencc  and  his  military 
talents :  for  Mars  had  arisen  with  neighboring  states,  and  he  gained 

llcrod.l.  1.  reputation,  especially  in  taking  Nisaia,  the  seaport  of  the  Megarians. 
Recommended  besides  by  manners  singularly  ingagiug,  he  excelled  all 
in  popularity,  whence  he  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  take  the  lead 
readily  deferred  to  him  by  the  Higlilanders,  or  high  democratical  part)'. 
Thus  all  the  three  parties  which  divided  the  Athenian  people  had 
for  their  leaders  men  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  eupatrids  or  old 
nobility. 

Plntardi.  ct        Meanwhile  Solon  it  is  said  remained  ten  years  abroad.     Of  the  cir- 

Diog.  L:ioit. 

\it.  Solon,  cumstanccs  of  his  travels  nothing  remains  reported  but  his  interview 
■with  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  accustomed  to  receive  Greeks, 
and  received  Solon  with  distinction.  Nor  have  we  any  satisfactory 
information  of  his  measures  on  his  return.  It  only  appears  that  the 
ferment  of  factions  was  become  violent,  the  leaders  intent  each  upon 
his  own  power,  tlicir  followers  wedded  to  the  interests  of  their  several 
parties,  and  he  could  no  longer  still  the  storm  and  bring  jarring  minds 
to  uirfon.     Matters  were  thus  at  a  crisis,  Mhen  Peisistratus  came  into 

the 
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the  agora  inliis  chariot,  himself  and  his  nuilcs  wounded.      The  people 
assembling  about  him,  he  told  them   '  that,  as  he  was  going  into  the  iierod.  I.  1. 
'country,  he  was  waylaid  by  his  political  opponents,  and  with  dilTi-  ^•■5.9-1 'ut-^'- 

*  culty  had  escaped  thcni,  wounded,  as  might  be  seen.     Hence  ihey  1.  2.  c.  ti. 
'  might  judge  whether  it  could  be  safe  for  any  man  any  longer  to  be  a 

*>  friend  to  the  poor.     It  was  obyious  that  he  coidd  no  longer  live  in 
'  Attica,  unless  they  would  take  him  under  that  protection  which  he 

*  implored.'  Immediately  Ariston,  one  of  his  partizans,  proposed  to 
decree  to  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  martyr  of  their  cause,  a  guard  of 
fifty  men  for  the  security  of  his  person.  Such  a  measure  was  probably 
not  new,  for  we  shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  other  instances  of  it  among 
the  Grecian  democracies.  The  popularity  of  Peisistratus  and  the 
indignation  excited  by  the  visible  marks  of  ill-treatment  which  he 
bore,  procured  assent  to  the  motion  of  Ariston,  and  a  decree  passed 
accordingly.  The  enemies  of  his  family  afterward  asserted  that  the 
story  was  an  imposture,  and  that  the  wounds  were  from  his  own  hands 
to  support  it.  But,  gathering  as  we  best  may  from  remaining  evidence, 
it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  attempt  upon  his  life  Avas 
reiil.  Indeed  the  conjecture  appears  warranted  by  the  very  accounts 
■which  speak  of  it  as  fictitious.  For  those  accounts  testify  that  the 
belief  of  a  rciil  attempt  to  assassinate  Peisistratus  prevailed  at  Athens 
for  a  considerable  time:  M'e  are  not  informed  how  the  fraud  was 
detected  ;  and  had  there  ever  been  any  detection  of  such  gross  knayer}^ 
it  must  have  gone  far  to  ruin  his  credit,  M-hich,  during  his  life,  certainly 
never  was  ruined.  But  an  actual  attempt  of  such  a  kind  could  not  fail 
to  increase,  if  not  the  extent  of  his  popularity,  at  least  the  zeal  of  Jiis 
party  ;  and  thus  the  decree  for  guards  might  be  obtained,  in  a  manner 
more  consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and 
with  probability,  than  the  defective  accounts  of  antient  historians 
seem  to  imply.  On  this  point  however  we  can  only  chuse  our  belief 
in  the  dark.  What  stands  ascertained  is,  that  Peisistratus  with  his 
guards  seized  tlie  citadel;  that  his  party  supported  him;  and  ihat  llicir 
opponents  were  forced,  part  into  exile,  the  rest  to  submission.  Peisis- 
tratus, as  leader  of  the  prevailing  party,  was  of  course  the  first  man  of 
tlic  cou>monwealtli,  and  henceforward  he  is  called  by  hislorians  Tyrant 

-oi'  Athens. 
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Coi-n.Nep.         The  term  Tyrant,  anionp;  the  Greeks,  had  a  vcrj'  different  signi- 
■*  '  '    '   ficaticn  from  Avhat  it  bears  in  modern  languages:   it  meant  a  citizen 
of  a  republic,  who,  by  any  means  acquired  sovcreinty  o\er  his  fellow- 
citizens,  or  the  sole  direction  of  the  executive  government.     Many 
of  the  Grecian  Tyrants  M'cre  men  of  extraordinary  virtue,    who  used 
their  power  in  strict  conformity  to  established  law,    and  very  advan- 
tageously for  the  peo])le  they  governed.     Thus  they  differed  M-idely 
from  Tyrants  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.     13ut  some  even 
vere  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Tyrant  by  a  voluntar}^  decree  of  the  people 
riiit.vit.       themselves.     Plutarch  mentions  particularly  Tynnondas  thus  elected 
Vid.  ct  by  the  Eubocans,  and  Pittacus  by  the  IMitylenteans  ;  and  he  says  the 

tVI^!'"!'  o  Atlienians  Mould  so  have  elected  Solon.  Usurper,  therefore,  is  not  a 
c.u. etl.  5.  converlible  term  :  tho  in  general  tlie  Grecian  tyrants  Mcre  usurpers. 
Soplioc.         'Without  a  favoring  party  among  the  people,  no  man  could  rise  to  the 

Ofcdip.  Tyr.    tyranny  :  therefore  a  man  of  universal  bad  character,  could  not  become 

V.  1.^3.391.    -^         -^ 

U  543.  a  tyrant ".     But  the  violence  of  faction  among  the  Greeks  was  extreme: 

enormous  severities  were  frequently  practised  against  a  defeated  party  : 
perhaps  most  enormous  when  the  party  prevailing  was  not  headed  by  a 
tyrant,  whose  authority  or  influence  might  inable  him,  and  whose  very 
interest  would  generally  induce  him,  to  restrain  private  malice,  and 
check  popular  fury.  A  citizen,  however,  irregularly  raised  to  sovercinty 
over  his  fellowcilizens,  would  often  find  himself  very  insecure  in  his 
exaltation.  Popular  favor,  and  party  favor,  which  is  a  more  confined 
jjopular  favor,  are  extremely  liable  to  fluctuate.  But  firmness  is 
necessary  to  command  ;  and  even  great  abilities,  united  with  fortunate 
circumstances.  Mould  Mith  difficulty,  in  such  a  situation,  avoid  the 
necessity  of  occasional  severity  ;  weak  minds  and  morose  tempers  would 
naturally  fall  into  cruelty.  The  outcry  against  Tyrants,  then,  has  been 
first  raisetl  by  the  disappointment  of  faction ;  for  among  the  antients 
the  appellation  was  arbitrarily  ajjplicd  ;  the  person  to  M-hom  it  Mas 
given  being  often  reiilly  no  more  than  the  leader  of  a  party  ;  and  some- 
times, as  M-e  have  just  seen,  a  sr-prcme  magistrate  by  the  best  of  all 
rights,  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  most  commonly  Tyrants  Mere  more 
or  less  usurpers  of  power  which  the  laws  of  their  country  forbad;  and 

" Ai/tv  Ti  7rA>;0of<  xai  ^iA&'f  TVfaWioat 

er.fit,  i  7r^^6«i  ^ijxafU  9'  wViffxiTai ',  Sophoc.  Ocdip.  Tyr.  V.  550. 

too 
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too  frequently  severities  were  used,  sometimes  atrocious  crimes  perpe- 
trated, to  acquire  that  power,  or  to  retain  it.  Hence  alone  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term  Tyrant,  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  antient. 

It  is  expressly  said  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  by  all  succeeding  Herod.  1. 1. 
writers,  that  Peisistratus  changed  nothino- in  the  Athenian  constitution.  ^;,'^",.  , 
All  the  laws  continued  in  force ;  the  assembly,  council,  courts  of  justice, 
and  all  the  magistracies  remained  with  their  constitutional  powers;  he 
liimself  ob(\yed  a  citation  from  the  Areiopagus  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Aristot. 
We  are  not  assured  that  he  even  retained  his  guards;  but  it  appears  ^.'"  '      '' 
probable.     It  was  usual  for  those  called  Tyrants  among  the  Greeks  to  Pint.  Solon. 
have  guards  ;  and  the  distinguishing  name  of  doryphori,  spearbearers, 
became  attached  to  them,  as  that  of  toxota^,  bowmen,  to  the  armed  at- 
tendants of  the  regular  magistrates.     But  even  this  was  not  a  necessary  Aristot. 
characteristic;  for  in  the  preceding  age,   Cypsclus,   who  was  notM'ith- 
standing  always  termed  Tyrant  of  Corinth,   so  intirely  trusted  in  the 
affection  of  Ids  fellowcitizens  that  he  never  would  have  guards.     It  ap- 
pears not  how  such  a  Tyrant  differs,  but  in  title,  from  those  patriots  of 
succeeding  times,  whose  abilities  and  virtues  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
a  commonwealth,  without  any  such  invidious  apjjellation.     They  seem, 
liowever,  thus  far  generally  to  have  diO'ered  in  fortune,  that  the  history 
of  the  latter  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity   by  those  of  the  same 
faction,  that  of  the  former  by  those  of  the  opposite  faction  *'. 

Peisistratus  was,   by  every   account,   a   man  ;>ingularly   formed  for 
empire.     Solon  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him,    'Takeaway  pint.  Solon. 
'  only  his  ambition  ;  cure  him  of  his  lust  of  reigning,  and  there  is  not  a 
*  man  more  naturally  disi)osed  to  every  virtue,    nor  a  better  citizen.' 

"  Even  Aristotle  is  scarcely  always  con-  giiarci.  ft  appears  clearly  that  C'ypselus  iti 
sistent  in  applying  the  term  Tyrant.  In  one  fact  was  a  demagogue,  and  never  properly  a 
part  of  his  Treatise  on  Government  (I)  he  Tyrant,  But, .the  party  in  opposition  toiiis 
observes  that  a  guard  is  proper  both  to  family  prevailing  at  length  against  his  grand- 
legal  kings  and  to  tyrants;  and  lie  nicntions  son,  it  liecame  jjopnlar  at  Corinth  to  give 
it  as  a  characteristical  distinction  between  the  title  of  Tyrant  to  Cypsei us  Inmsell'.  We 
the  two,  that  kings  had  sulvjects  for  guards,  find  also  that  the  bowmen  attending  the 
tyrants  foreiners.  Yet  in  the  same  treatise  regularmngiatratesof  the  Athenian  comuion- 
(2)  he  calls  CypselusTyrant  of  Corinth,  tho,  ■wcaltii  were  commonly  foreiners,  frequently 
he  tells  us,  Cypselus  never  would  have  any  Scythians,     See  rollei',  b.  1.  c.  13, 

n)b.  y.  c.  11.  (2)b.  5.  c.  12. 
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Wc  have  however  no  satUtactory  accoiuit  of  the  conduct  of  the  great 
liuvgiver  upon  this  iniportant  occasion  ;  party-spirit  having  mutilated 
and  deformed  the  traditions  of  these  transactions.  It  became  the 
tcnij)er  of  succeeding  times  to  brand  the  memory  of  Peisistratus  ;  but 
tlie  character  of  Solon  «as  not  to  be  involved  iu  the  reproach.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  account  for  his  want  of  authority  and  influence 
for  i)rcvcnting  the  usurpation,  and  to  apologize  for  his  acquiescence 
Plat.&Diog.  under  it;  neither  of  which  has  been  adequately  done.  Plutarch 
bolJn.  '  relates  some  anecdotes  very  nnich  to  the  credit  of  his  spirit,  but 
very  little  to  that  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  influence  which  should 
liavc  attended  it  :  for  the  Athenians,  it  seems,  were  so  satisfied  with 
Peisistratus,  that  they  ulterh- disregarded  all  their  venerable  legislator's 
remonstrances.  His  friends  arguing  with  him  upon  his  imprudent 
freedom  of  speech,  and  asking  to  w  hat  he  trusted  for  security  against 
the  tyrant's  vengeance,  '  To  my  old  age,'  he  replied.  But  it  was 
bv  other  arts  than  those  of  inicjuitous  revenge  and  cruel  precaution 
that  Peisistratus  proposed  to  secure,  as  he  had  acquired  his  preemi- 
nence. Indeed  what  Plutarch  himself  proceeds  to  relate,  explains,  in  a 
great  degree,  what  party-spirit  had  inveloped  in  contradiction  and 
obscurity.  Far  from  resenting  any  freedom  in  Solon's  conduct,  Peisis- 
tratus treated  him  with  the  highest  respect.  Nor  did  the  venerable 
sage,  the  unblemished  patriot,  refuse  the  tyrant's  friendship;  but  on  the 
contrary  lived  with  liini  in  familiarity,  and  assisted  him  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  Plutarch's  testimony.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  indeed,  says  that  Solon,  having  long  braved  the  tyrant's 
venpeance,  finding  the  Athenians  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  that  his 
utmost  efforts  could  not  excite  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom,  left  Athens,  and  never  returned  more.  He  even  gives  letters 
said  vo  have  passed  between  the  legislator  and  the  tyrant  His  account 
how  ever  docs  not  bear  the  appearance  of  probability.  If  the  letters 
were  known  to  Plutarch,  he  despised  them  as  forgeries;  but,  were  they 
genuine,  they  would  confirm  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
to  the  excellence  of  the  character  of  Peisistratus,  and  his  unblameabU 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  country's  affairs. 

Wc  are  not  informed  at  what  time  the  Athenians  recovered  Salamis 

after 
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after  its  second  revolt  to  the  Megarians.  That  Solon  retook  it  Mhcu 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  long  before  he  v.as appointed  legislator,  seems 
agreed  among  historians,  difiering  as  they  do  about  other  circumstances 
of  these  times.  But  many  attribute  the  retaking  of  it  to  Peisistratus 
with  Solon.  This  could  hardly  have  been  when  Solon  was  a  young  man, 
nor  before  his  legislation.  We  have  only  conjecture  for  supposing  that 
it  might  have  been  after  the  establishment  of  Peisistratus  in  what  is 
called  his  tyranny, 

Plutarch  reports  that  Solon  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  two  years 
after  the  elevation  of  Peisistratus.  Thut  usurper,  if  he  was  such,  fell  lltvorl.  1. 1, 
soon  after  from  his  high  situation;  expelled  by  the  united  strength  of  '^'  '^" 
Mcgacles  and  Lycurgus.  Tiiis  appears  fiesh  proof  in  favor  of 
Pfisistratus.  He  florished  and  injoyed  Solon's  friendship  while  Solon 
lived:  when  he  had  lost  that  excellent  man's  support,  his  opponents 
acquired  tlie  superiority.  Put  the  confederate  rivals  could  not  long- 
agree.  Megacles  sent  proposals  of  reconciliatinn  to  Peisistratus;  and, 
at  t!ie  same  time  to  evince  his  sincerity  and  to  insure  permanence  of 
union,  oflil'red  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Peisistratus  accepted  the 
condition.  But  a  majority  in  the  Atheman  asseu.bly  must  be  procured 
to  favor  their  views,  or  all  their  private  compacts  would  be  vain.  The 
account,  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  manner  in  Mdiich  this  was  effected 
is  among  the  strangest  in  all  history;  }et  that  author  lived  so  nearly 
within  memory  of  the  event,  the  story  is  so  little  flattering  to  an}^,  and 
the  circumstances  were  of  so  public  a  nature,  that,  tho  party  prejudice 
is  likely  enough  to  have  disguised  it,  we  scarcely  can  suppose  it  wholly 
unfounded.  Indeed  Herodotus  liimself  calls  it  the  simplest  trick  be 
ever  heard  of:  yet  it  appears  that  many  antient  writers  gave  it  credit, 
and,  such  as  it  is  related  to  us,  it  might  be  not  unaccommodated  to  tiie 
prejudices,  the  imagination,  and  the  disposition  of  those  on  whom  the 
united  cb.iefs  meant  to  work.  They  found,  we  are  told,  a  woman  of  llic 
Piciiuian  bo'oug]),  named  Pbya,  far  exceeding  common  size;  of  low 
birth,  and  by  oi  cupation  a  garland-seller;  but,  with  her  (;:itraordiuary 
stature,  well-pr. (portioned  and  handsome.  This  woman  they  dressed  in 
a  complete  suit  of  armour,  with  e\'ery  ornam.ent  that  could  add  grace 
and  splendor  to  a  fine  natural  figure;  and  sealing  her  in  a  magniiicent 

chariot, 
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charit)t,  they  drove  into  the  citj^  heralds  preceding,  who  proclaimed.. 
'  O  Athenians,  with  willing  minds  receive  Pcisistratus,  whom  Minerva, 
*  honoring  above  all  men,  herself  conducts  into  your  citadel.'  The 
people,  adds  the  historian,  believed  the  woman  to  be  the  goddess,  and 
worshin[)ed  her,  and  received  Pcisistratus,  who  thus  reco\ered  the 
tyranny. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Strabo  held  the  authority  of 
Herodotus  for  nothing  ;  and  the  treatise  remains  which  Plutarch  com- 
posed purposely  to  depreciate  his  credit.  But  Strabo's  expression  has 
been  alledged  to  prove  very  much  more  than  it  meant:  the  geographer 
follows  and  confirms  Herodotus  in  numberless  instances  ;  and  Plutarch's 
treatise  tends  strongly  to  prove  him  impartial  without  proving  him  in 
any  instance  false.  The  whole  tenor,  indeed,  of  Herodotus's  narration 
shows  him  a  man  of  great  curiosity,  but  great  modesty,  and  perfect 
honesty.  Doubtful  of  his  own  opinion,  and  scrupulously  cautious  of 
misleading  others,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  relate  all  reports,  but  with 
e,\press  and  repeated  warning  to  his  readers  to  use  their  own  judgement 
for  determining  their  belief*'.  Hence  indeed  his  authority  is  sometimes 
hazardous.  But  generally  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  detects  itself^ 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  circumstances  collateral  to  the  story,  suffi- 
ciently intlicates  where  he  deserves  credit,  and  where  neglect  ".  The 
public  nature  of  the  facts  may  be  a  degree  of  testimony  to  the  strange 
story  just  related.  Consonancy  to  the  characters  of  persons  concerned 
will  form  an  additional  test.  Both  are  totally  wanting  to  the  account 
which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  a  domestic  quarrel  said  to  have 
occasioned  the  .second  expulsion  of  Pcisistratus.  No  more  therefore 
feems  ascertained  upon  suliicient  historical  evidence  than  that  Peisis- 

*"    TofVi    nit    yvv    Cn   'Aiyjirliu;'  AtjcMsioKTi  of   tbc    Rimiaii    r.nii;:r(.'    has   t iiaractcri^cd 

^tariu  cT!w  Ta  7t,tavla  ■:ri9«>a  tri'  i.«e)  Ji  «rafa  Herodotus  V.  itii  his  usual  liveliness  ol'  ex- 

vcutla  Tc*  7.dyov  vTioxutcH  ori_  ra  htyay.ita,  iir  pression :  '  llerodotus,' he  says,  '  Sometimes 

ixafii  axci]  -yfii^u.      llerod.  1.  2.  c.  1-3.  '  wriu's  for  children,  uud  sometimes  for  phi- 

'EyHi  &i  o^it?.v  K'tyitt  ra.  %iyiu.iyx,  iBfiStcrSai  '  Icsophfrs  (1).'     It  is  really  the  simplicity 

yti/.r,i  iv  wa.na.itacil:pii.\u'  y.a.\  ftoi  rSro  To  «»ro{  of  1  Icrodotus  th.it  makes  him  often  unfit  for 

iX'''"  U  ■aarra  lit  Xoyo*.    lleiod.  1.7.  c.  lii'2.  children.     He  has  few  pages  from  which  the 

**  liie  historian  of  the  Decline  and  I'all  philosopher  may  not  protiu 

(I)  Cliup.  34.   uolc  52. 
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tratus  did  retire  to  Eretria  in  Euboea  ;   leaving  the  Alcniajonids,  so  the 
partizans  of  Megaclcs  were  called,  masters  of  Athens. 

But  even  in  banishment  the  consideration  and  influence  of  Peisistratus 
•were  great.    He  received  presents  and  loans  to  a  large  amount  from  the 
states  with  which  he  had  formed  an  interest  during  his  administration 
of  Athens.     He  continued  to  strengthen  these  connections;   and  at 
length  assembled  a  military  force  with  which,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
this  his  second  banishment,  he  returned  into  Attica.     Immediately  he 
made  himself  master  of  Marathon.     Hither  his  remaining  partizans  in. 
Athens  flocked  to  his  standard ;  together  with  many  other  Athenians 
who,     according  to    Hcrodotus's  expression,     '  preferred    tyranny    to 
'  liberty  "  ;'  that  is,  it  should  seem,  those  to  whom  that  called,  by  the 
opposite  faction,    the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus,    would   give  freedom, 
whereas  the  administration  of  the  Alcmieonids  was  reiil  tyranny  to  them; 
for  in  no  other  acceptation  does  the  expression  appear  rntelligiblc.     The 
Alcma^onids,  after  some  imprudent  delay,  led  an  arniy  from  the  city. 
But  it  was  ill  disciplined   and  ill  commanded.     Peisistratus  attacked 
them  by  surprize.     The  rout  was  immediate.     With  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  and  with  a  humanity  the  more  admirable  as  it  was  then  un- 
common, Peisistratus  immediately  stopped  the  slaughter;  and  sending 
some  horse  after  the  fugitives,  proclaimed  that,   '  None  need  fear  who 
'  would  go  quietly  to  their  homes  :  Peisistratus  promised  safety  to  their 
'  persons  and  property.'     The  known  clemency  and  honor  of  the  chief 
procured  general  attention  to  the  proclamation  :  the  principal  Alcmoso- 
nids  fled ;  and  Peisistratus  entered  Athens  unopposed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  even  now  any  fundamental  change  was  made 
m  the  Athenian  constitution,  or  any  unwarrantable  step  taken  to  secure 
the  leader's  power.  As  head  of  the  prevailing  party  he  had  of  course 
the  princi|)al  influence  in  the  government.  His  abilities  might  have 
given  him  that  preeminence  in  any  free  state.  A  particular  interest 
with  the  ruling  parties  in  several  neighboring  states,  especially  Thebes  Herod.  I.  i. 
and  Argos,  and  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of  a  very  great  private  property, 
were  the  resources  in  which  he  besides  mostly  confided.  Some  measures 
were  necessary  to  insure  peaceable  demeanor  from  those  partizans  of 

OiiTiF  ii  Tiif»t»]i;  «7^o  j^Ef9«^l>)^  riv  acriraroTifor.      Ilcroci.  I.  1.   C.  C)2. 
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the  Alcmceonids  who  had  not  fled.  None,  however,  were  injured  in 
their  persons;  their  children  only  were  kept  as  hostages,  and  themselves 
sent  to  inhabit  the  iland  of  Naxus.  This  may  appear  arbitrary  ;  but 
if  compared  with  what  we  shall  hereafter  find  usual  in  revolutions  of 
Grecian  cities,  it  was  singularly  mild :  it  was  in  short  the  resource  of 
a  party-chief,  liberal  and  humane  as  experienced  and  clear-sighted,  to 
'  insure  political  quiet  with  the  least  possible  severity.  Lygdaniis,  a 
Naxian,  banished  from  his  iland,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
of  the  ^gean  sea,  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  the  party  banished 
with  him,  to  assist  Peisistratus  in  reestablishing  his  party  in  Athens. 
Peisistratus  requited  the  benefit  by  assisting  Lygdaniis  to  reestablish 
himself  in  Naxus.  The  detention  of  the  children  of  the  Alcmjeonid 
party  then  in  Athens  while  the  fathers  were  sent  to  Naxus,  gave 
security  for  the  quiet  of  both  governments. 

After  these  first  measures  for  insuring  public  peace,  the  administra- 
tration  of  Peisistratus  was  uniformly  mild  and  beneficial  *'.  Of  his 
forein  transactions  the  most  important  recorded  was  the  establishment 
llerod.  1. 5.  of  an  Athenian  colony  at  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a  war  which 
^  '  ^^'  followed  with  the  Mitylena>ans  of  Lesbos,  who  claimed  the  territory. 
It  was  upon  occasion  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  in  this  war, 
that  the  poet  Alca-us,  a  principal  citizen  and  head  of  a  faction  at 
Mitylene,  incurred  the  disgrace  of  quitting  his  arms  for  quicker  flight. 
These  spoils  were,  by  the  conquering  Athenians,  suspended  as  a  trophy 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sigeium. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Peisistratus  is  universally  eulogized. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved   very  highly  to  the  advantage  of  his 

character.     His   mildness,   patience,    and   forbearance,  were   not  less 

r.lut.  V.         remarkable  than  his  ability,  activity,  and  intrepidity.     His  kindness 

Solon.  &        ^jj  ^}jp  pj^yj.  .^y^^^  distressed  was  not  a  dissembled  virtue,  assumed  for  the 

Apophth.  ' 

Diog.  advancement  of  his  ambitious  views,  but  conspicuous  through  his  life. 

Sokiii  &  Many  of  his  laws  and  regulations,  highly  advantageous  to  his  countr}', 

al.  up.  Jo.  became  apart  of  its  constitution.     Finding  an  increasing  disposition 

¥i«st.  in  the  Athenians  to  neglect  rural  employments  and  crowd  into  the 

*'  Even  Plutarch  reckons  Peisistratus  among  those  who,  n-omfla  xTjjo-i^Ejot  rvpatMui;, 
ivficatla  liflf  ucnr^t  iv\%if  •      fxiTfioi  xai  S*,ftt/^i>.tTf.     De  bcra  num.  Mud.  p.  551. 

city, 
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city,  he  took  every  methotl  to  discourage  this,  and  promote  agricul- 
ture ;  giving  hhcrally  from  his  private  property ;  especially  if  l)y  the 
same  act  he  could  reward  merit  or  relieve  distress.  The  laws  against 
idleness,  attrihutcd  hy  some  to  Solon,  are  also  ascrihed  to  Peisistratus. 
The  law  decreeing  a  puhlic  provision  for  the  wounded  in  their  country's 
service,  is  referred  to  him  alone.  He  was  eminent  for  love  of  learn- 
ing and  the  fine  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  first  public 
library  known  in  the  world;  and  the  first  complete  collection  and 
dio-estion  of  Homer's  poems  is  by  Cicero  attributed  to  him.     Cicero  r>e  Oraf. 

»  .  .  1. 3.  c.  31. 

also  speaks  of  his  eloquence  in  the  highest  terms;  as  the  first  model  of  &  Brutus.* 
that  sublime  and  polished  rhetoric,  iu  which,  as  in  most  other  arts, 
Greece  has  been  mistress  of  the  world.  Tho  Peisistratus  discouraged 
that  increasing  poindation  of  the  capital  which  Avas  hurtful  to  the 
country,  yet  he  improved  the  town,  and  adorned  it  with  splendid  public 
buildings.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  laid  out  a  jrarden 
for  public  use.  He  continued  to  direct  the  administration  of  Athens 
with  great  wisdom,  and  with  the  esteem  of  all  men,  during  life,  and, 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  died  in  peace. 

Whatsoever  the  authority  of  Peisistratus  M'as  in  the  Athenian  state, 
by  whatsoever  means  supported,  and  in  whatsoever  M'ay  exerted,  it 
appears  certain  that  he  never  assumed  the  tone  of  royalty.     On  his 
death  his  influence  descended  to  sons  worthy  of  such  a  father:  but  so 
intirely  was  the  administration  of  the  republic  still  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  that,  when  afterward 
it  became  popular  at  Athens  to  call  Peisistratus  and  his  successors 
kings  and  tyrants,  no  one  public  act  recorded  who  was  his  successor. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  within  memory  of  his  cotemporaries,  mentions 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus  as  sons  of  Peisistratus,  without  saying  which 
was  the  elder  or  the  superior.     The  accurate  Thucydiiles,  a  few  years  Thucyd  1. 1. 
only  later,  informs  us  that  common  report  in  his  time  made  Hipparchus  I' '^^'  ^  '"''■ 
the  successor;  but  erroneously,  he  says,   for  Hippias  was  the  elder: 
yet  Plato,  shortly  after,    concurring  with  that  common  report  which  Plat.  Hip- 
Tiuicydides  had  judged  erroneous,  reckoned   Hipparchus   the  elder.  ^^^^^' 
However  this  might  be,   those  brothers  had  certainly  together  the 
principal  influence  in  the  administration   of  Athens.     Heads  of  the 

Q  Q  3  prevailing 
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prevailing  party,  their  friends  only  could  obtain  the  principaF  magi- 
stracies**. But  that  power,  M'hich  the  favor  of  their  party  gave  then>, 
they  used  very  advantageously  for  the  public,  and  without  asperity 
toward  their  opponents.  The  character  of  Hipparchus  is  transmitted 
Plat.  Hip-  to  us,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Plato,  as  one  of  the  most  perfcclj 
ALWan.  i"  history.     Such  were  his  virtues,  his  abilities,  and  his  diligence,  that 

var.  Hist.  ^i^g  philosopher  does  not  scruple  to  say  the  period  of  his  administralion 
was  like  another  golden  age.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree  a  friend 
to  learning  and  learned  men.  The  collection  and  digestion  of  Homer's 
works,  by  others  ascribed  to  his  father,  is  by  Plato  attributed  to  him. 
Hipparchus,  however,  introduced  them  more  generally  to  the  knowlege 
of  the  Athenians,  by  directing  that  a  public  recital  of  them  should 
always  make  a -part  of  the  entertainment  at  the  Panathena;an  festival. 
He  invited  the  poets  Anacreon  of  Teos,  and  Simouides  of  Ceos,  to 
Athens,  and  liberally  maintained  them  there.  Desirous  of  diflfusing 
instruction  as  widely  as  possible  among  his  fellowcountrymen,  while 
books  were  yet  few,  and  copies  not  easily  multiplied,  he  cau.sed  marble 

Plat.  Hip-      terms  of  Mercury,  with  short  moral  sentences  ingraved  on  the  sides, 
parch.  .  . 

to  be  erected  in  the  streets  and  principal  highways  throughout  Attica. 

Such  are  the  anecdotes  remaining  of  Hipparchus.  Hippias  was  at  tlte 
same  time  beneficially  active  iu  public  business.  He  imj)roved  the 
public  revenue.  Under  his  superintendancy  the  money  of  Attica  was 
called  ill  and  recoincd.  He  was  author  of  a  law  allowing  compositions 
in  money  for  various  burthcnsome  olificcs,  which  before  none  could 
avoid.  He  prosecuted  the  improvements  of  the  city  Ix'gun  by  his 
father.  yVltic  taste  in  every  branch  aj)pears  to  haive  had  its  rise  princi- 
pally under  the  Peisistrati<ls.  The  administration  of  the  commonweallli 
was  at  the  same  time  conducted,  in  peace,  and  in  war,  happily  at  home 
and  honorably  abroad;  and,  according  to  the  remarkable  expression  of 
the  able  and  impartial  Thucydides,  '  Those  tyrants  singularly  cultivated 
'  wisdom  and  virtue''.' 

Tiie  circumstances  which  produced   the  death  of  Hipparchus,  the 
expulsion  of  his  family,  and  a  number  of  great  events,  are,  as  common 

Ta     Si    :v\Xa    inTJi    i   i«^u    toi;    xii/Kiroi;  *'   'EiririJit/o-ay  WfirXTirot    Sri    riftnti,!    JvT«» 

£xf"o>    "i^n*    xa&(n7o»    ail  T1K»    iiri/tiAoxo    e^uit      afntit  iia't  iitieif.      Tliut^tl.  1.  4.   c.  64. 
mvlut  i>  Tai(  «f;(ai(   It.ui.  Tliuc^'ii.  1.  4.    C.  i4. 

in 
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in  conspiracies,  wrapt  in  inexplicable  mystery.     The  account  given  by 
Tliucvdides,  uttcHy  abliorrent  as  it  is  from  our  manners,  was,  we  must  Thucyd.l.^;. 

J  ^  J  _  .  .  c.  54..  &  seq, 

suppose,  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  Athens;  yet  did  not  satisfy 

Plato,  who  relates  a  different  story.     Succeedino-  writers  have  differed  P'^*^-  ^^'P" 

.  .       •'  „      .      .  .         .  parch. 

from  both.      But  there  is  one  circumstance,  of  principal  historical  con-  Aristot. 

sequence,  in  which  all   agree:    it  was  private  revenge,  and  not  any  ^°^' 
political  motive,  that  induced  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius,  two  Athe-  Justiu.  1.2, 
nians  of  middle  rank,  to  conspire  the  death  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus, 
For  the  time  of  executing  their  intention  they  chose  the  festival  of  01.6'4..  4. 
Panathena^a;  because,  part  of  tlie  ceremony  consisting  in  a  procession  ^  d    a   "* 
of  armed  citizens,  they  could  then  go  armed  without  exciting  suspicion,  Thucyd. 
They  ingaged  few  in  their  plot:  nothing  remains  from  which  to  sup- 
pose they  had   any  object  beyond  killing  the  two  brothers;  and  even 
for  this  their  measures  appear  to  have  been  ill-concerted.     Their  first 
attempt  was  intended  against    Hip|)ias,    while  he  was  directing  the 
ceremony  in  the  Cerameicus,    a  place  in  the  .suburbs :    but,  as  they 
approached,  they  sasv  one  of  their  fellow-conspirators  familiarly  con- 
versing M'ilh  him  ;  for,  says  Thucydides,  Hippias  was  easy  of  access  to 
alp*.     This  excited  a  suspicion  that  they  were  betrayed;  upon  M'hich 
they  suddenly  resolved  to  go  against  Hipparchus,  who  was  superin- 
tending in  the   Leocorion,  within  the  city-walls.     There  they  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  kill  Hipparchus;  but  Harmodius  was  also  killed  on  the 
spot.     Aristogeiton  escaped  the  guards  who  attended  Hipparchus,  but, 
being  taken  by  the  people,  was  not  mildly  treated.     Such  is  Thucy- 
dides's  expression*'. 

Now  it  wa.s,  according  to  the  testimony  Avhich   Plato  has  delivered 
in  very  pointed  terms,   that  the  tyranny  properly  began*'.     Anger  at  Tlmcyd.  1.  6. 

*^  c  5V 

so  atrocK^us  a  deed,   together  M'ilh  uncertainty  iVom  wiiat  quarter  he 
might  have  next  to  fear,  led  Hippias  immediately  to  severities.     JMany 

*•    ''Hv    ^i     irao-iy    stTr^o'c-oJc?     o     'iTTTriaf.  arc  evidently    faljlcs.     Sec  Pausanuis,   b.  1. 

Tliucyd.  1.  6".  c.  57.  c.  :3. 

Ou  f'aJiw;  JifTt'S)).  The  stories  told'  by  *'  Kai  iritruv  »»  tUt  'TruXatut  rxoicoct  J'ti 
later  writers,  Seneca,  Polyx'nus,  Justin,  and  tHuto.  noia  lu.  (r^'a)  j'tji  ryfa^tj  !>£hto  i> 
others,  both  of  Aristogeiton,  and  of  his  'a9ij»«is'  tg»  t'  aAAov  xi°'"  '77^?  f  ''^^»  'a9)i- 
Oiikliess  Lc;cDa,  are  totally  destitute  of  vaioi  uatng  etI  K^-jju  |S«io-i^£uo>]o{.  Plat.  Hip- 
that  lebtiniony  wliich  we  inijjht  expect  iVoui  parch.  llcrodoluB  ai>d  Thucydides  had  be- 
a.uthors  nearly  cotcmporary.  Indeed  it  fore  borne  nearly  the  same  testimony,  ilio 
K'cms  not  too   much    to   assert  that   they  in  less  cniphatical  laiiguaj^e. 

Athenians- 
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Atlienians  were  put  to  death.  And,  this  change  of  conduct  once  made, 
to  revert  to  the  former  course  was  not  a  matter  of  option.  Other  sup- 
port tlian  the  love  of  his  fellowcouutrymen  became  necessary,  not 
mcerly  to  tlie  power,  but  even  to  the  personal  safety  of  Hippias.  Look- 
ing around  tl)crtfore,  for  means  of  improving  liis  connections  among 
forein  states,  lie  married  his  oidy  daughter  to  .d-^antides,  son  of  Hip- 
pocles  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Persian 
court,  and  considerable  interest  there.  The  epitaph  on  her  monu- 
ment in  Lampsacus,  recorded  by  Tbucydides,  and  remarkable  for 
an  elegant  simplicity  of  panegyric,  not  totally  lost  even  in  a  literal 
prose  translation,  proves  how  little  the  title  of  tyrant  was  then  a  term 
of  reproach :  'This  dust,'  it  says,  'covers  Archedice,  daughter  of 
*  Hippias,  in  his  time  the  first  of  the  Greeks.  Daughter,  sister,  wife, 
'  and  mother  of  Tyrants,  her  mind  was  never  elated  to  arrogance.' 

The  Alcmafonids,  ejected  by  Peisistratus,  Avere  numerous  and 
wcalthj-.  Under  these  generic  names  the  Greek  writers  include,  with 
the  family,  often  all  the  partizans  of  the  family.  They  had  settled 
themselves  at  Lipsydrium  above  Pa^onia*',  so  Herodotus  describes  the 
place,  and  had  fortified  it.  But  their  hopes  did  not  rest  there:  they 
were  unceasingly  watchful  for  opportunities  to  recover  Athens.  With 
this  object  in  view,  they  omitted  no  means  of  preserving  and  increasing 
their  consideration  among  the  Grecian  states.  It  happened  that  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt.  The  Amphictyons  of  course  were  to 
provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  it.  The  Alcma^onids  offered  for  a  certain 
sum  to  undertake  the  work.  A  contract  was  in  consequence  made  with 
them,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  erect  a  temple,  according  to  a  plan 
agreed  upon,  of  Porinc  stone.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  desirable 
circumstance  for  an  exiled  family,  objects  of  persecution  to  the  rulers 
of  a  powerful  state,  thus  to  become  connected  with  so  respectable  a 
body  as  the  Amphictyons,  But  they  used  the  opportunity  to  make  all 
Greece  in  a  manner  their  debtors,  and  even  to  involve  the  divinity  of 
the  place  in  obligation  to  them,  by  exceeding  their  contract  in  the 
sumptuousncss  of  the  execution,  particularly  by  building  the  whole 

*•  It  seems   probable   enough   that   the  assertion  that  he  fancies,  may  be  right  in 

learned  and  ingenious,  but  strangely  arro-  his  conjecture,   that  for  P*onia  should  be 

gant  and  petulant  critic  Pauw,  who  disdains  red    Pxania,   which  was  the   name  of  an 

discussion  and  quotation,  and  scruples  no  Attic  borough. 

front 
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front  of  the  temple  of  Parian  marble.  Another  advantage,  however,  Herod.  1. 5, 
of  still  greater  importance,  they  derived,  as  common  report  went  in  '^^  ' 
Herodotus's  time,  from  ingaghig  in  this  business.  They  found  means 
to  corrupt  the  managers  of  the  oracle:  in  consequence  of  which,  when- 
ever application,  public  or  private,  was  made  from  Lacedasmon  to  the 
god  of  Delphi,  the  answer  constantly  concluded  with  an  admonition 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give  liberty  to  Athens. 

This  artifice  at  length  had  the  desired  effect.     Tho  Lacedfemon  was     ' 
in  particular  alliance  with  the  Peisistratids,  and  bound  to  them  by  the 
sacred  ties  of  hospitality,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attica.    A  small 
force  only  was  first  sent  under  Anchimolius,  who  M'as  defeated,  and 
slain.     But  the  Alcmaeonid  party  was  gaining  strength:  the  severities 
of  Hippias   drove  numbers   to  join  them;  and  the   Lacedaemonians, 
irritated  by  their  loss  and  disgrace,  prepared  earnestly  for  revenge. 
They  sent  a  larger  army  into  Attica  under  their  king  Cleomenes.     It 
was  joined  by  the  Alcmajonids.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Pallenium,  Andoc. de 
where  the  tyrants  were  defeated,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Athens.     Little 
hope  however  was  entertained  of  taking  the  city  by  force,  but  some 
expectation  was  founded  on  intrigue.     This  also  Hippias  and  his  prin- 
cipal partizans  dreaded,  and  therefore  sent  their  children  out  of  the 
garrison  to  be  conveyed   to  a  place  of  safety.     They  fell  into  the  01.67.3. 
enemy's  hands;  and  the  fathers,  unable  by  any  other  means  to  save  A^,',„.  ihuc 
them,  consented  to  surrender  Athens  and  leave  its  territory  in  five  Heiod.l.  j. 

.  c.  6'.5.6c  f)4-. 

days.     Hippias  retired  to  Sigeium  on  the  Hellespont,  which  was  under  Tlmcyd.'l.o". 
the  government  of  Hegesistratus,  his  natural  brother,  who  had  been  '^••^'^• 
established  there  by  Peisistratus. 

The  Lacedtemonians  were  at  this   time  by  far  the  fijst  jieople  of 
Greece.     Bound  by  their  singular  laws  to  a  kind  of  monkish  poverty, 
their  ambition  was  unbounded.     Masters  of  Messcnia  by  conquest,  Polyb.  1.0'. 
allied  from  of  old  with  Corinth,  and,  as  the  more  powerful  state,  always  [j„*'|!''p^. 
taking  the  lead  in  the  league,  they  in  a  great  degree  commanded  Pelo-  nailien. 
ponnesus.     Still  they  watched  every  opportunity  to  extend  their  power.  4Qo.'t.'i'.'^ 
Whenever  the  Grecian  states  had  war  whh  one  another,  or  sedition  ^^"j;!^']""- 
within   themselves,   the   Lacedecmonians   M-ere   ready    to   interfere  as 
mediators.     Generally  they  conducted  the  business  wisely,  and  with 

great 


c.  (id.  6'y, 
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great  .ippearance  of  moderation;  but  always  liaving  in  view  to  extend 

the  authority,  or  at  least  the  influence  of  their  state.     One  measure 

Isocr.  Pana-   ^  hich  they  constantly  practised  for  this  purpose  was  to  favor  aristocra- 

theii.  p.  460.       .  ,  .  1  1-   1  1-1 

t.2.  tical  power;  or  rather,  wherever  they  could,  to  estaohsh  an  oligarchy: 

for  in  almost  every  Grecian  city  there  was  an  aristocrat ical  or  oli- 
garchal,  and  a  democratical  faction  ;  and  a  few  chiefs  indebted  to 
Lacedfenion  for  their  situation,  and  generally  unable  to  retain  it  without 
her  assistance,  would  he  the  readiest  instruments  for  holding  their  state 
in  what,  tho  termed  alliance,   was  always  a  degree  of  subjection. 

This  policy  it  was  proposed  to  follow  at  Athens ;  and  the  strife  of 
factions,  which  quickly  arose  there,  gave  great  opportunity.  By  the 
late  revolution,  Cleisthenes,  son  of  ISIegacles,  head  of  the  Alcmteonids, 
Avas  of  course  the  first  person  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he  was  a 
man   not  of  those  superior  abilities  necessary  to  hold  tlie  sway  in  a 

Herod.  1.  .5.  turbulent  democracy.  A  party  was  soon  formed  against  him  under 
Isagoras,  witli  whom  most  of  the  principal  Athenians  sided.  The 
resource  of  Cleisthenes  was  therefore  among  the  lower  people.  These 
being  all-powerful  in  the  general  assembly,  by  their  means  he  made 
some  alterations  in  the  constitution,  favorable  to  his  own  influence: 
particularly  he  divided  anew  the  Athenian  territory  and  people;  instead 
of  four,  making  the  number  of  tribes  ten,  to  which  he  gave  intirely 
new  names.  It  appears  from  Herodotus  that  Cleisthenes  was  at  this 
time  not  less  tyrant  of  Athens  tlian  Peisistratus  had  been.  His  power 
was  equal,  but  his  moderation  was  not  equal '°.  In  the  contests  of 
Grecian  factions  the  alternative  was  commonly  victory,  or  exile,  and 

^^  'fi{  ya^  iti  Ton  'A6»i»ai»;»  JS^oj,  <»^ot«jo»  uoticed,  by  writers  who  have  criticized  him, 

ivunTfiiiicii,  ton  wdnTci   n^of   Ti>  ia-JTov  i>.U^m  that  whatevpr  he  has  said  upon  that  delicate 

m^oatiriKato,  T«;  (ptXai;  fiirutifiart,  xai  iTrgns-j  and  difFicull  Subject  the  domestic  politics  of 

«?iit;»a{  i4   ixtia-cituf,  x.  T.  ».  S>  T«  T<a  ^if*o»  Athens,   and  indeed  of  all  Greece,  is  per- 

«r{ccrSfp<>o{  woXhZ  xarilwifSi  rut  aintrxirti/Tiut.  feclly  consonant  to  the  uiujuestionaVjle  au- 

Uerod.    1.5.   c.  69.     This   honest   passage  iliority   of  Thucydidcs.      Tije    two    writers 

gives  great  insight  into  the  state  of  party-  mutually  reflect   light   upon   one  another: 

politics  at  Athens  at  the  time,  and  afl'ords  a  Herodotus  opens  the  scene;  and  whoever 

material  part   of    the    clue   necessary  for  will  take  the  pains  to  connect  his  desultory 

tracing  them  through  following  times.     It  yet  amusing  luirration,  will  find  him  no  un- 

is  remarkably  to  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  worthy  forerunner  of  Thutydides  and  Xeno- 

and  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  phon,  who  with  more   art   and  judgement 

•o   little  noticed,   or  rather  so  totally  un-  lead  us  to  the  catastrophe. 

sometimes 
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sometimes  death.    Wc  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  tliQ  inferior  ])arty 

sometimes  resorted  to  very  harsh  expedients.     Isao-oras  and  his  adhe-  Herod.  1,5. 

.  .  C.70. 

rents  appHed  to  Lacedajmon.     Clcomenes,  violent  in  his  temper,   but 

of  considerai)le  abilities,  had  more  influence  in  the  administration  of 
his  coiintry  than    its  kings  always  possessed.     Immediately  entering 
into  the  interest  of  Isagoras,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,   by  m  horn  he 
imperiously  decreed  banishment  against  Cleisthenes  and  others  of  the 
Alcmceonids,   on  the  old   pretence  of  inherited   criminality  from  the 
sacrilegious  execution  of  the  partizans  of  Cylon.     Cleisthenes  obeyed 
the  decree.     Incouraged  by  such  proof  of  the  respect  or  dread  in  which 
the  Spartan  poM'er  was  held,  Cleomenes  thought  the  season  favorable 
for  making  that  change  in  the  Athenian  Constitution  which  would  suit 
the  views  of  Spartan  ambition.     He  ^v•ent  to  Atiiens,  attended  by  a 
small  military  force,  and  at  once  banished   seven  hundred  families. 
Such  was  at  this  time  Athenian  libertj'.      He  was  then  proceeding  to  Herod.  1.  5. 
dissolve  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  to  conmiit  the  whole  power  Tiiui-vd.  1. 1. 
of  the  commonwealth  to  a  new  council  consisting  of  three  hundred,  all  ^-  ^'^^^ 
partizans  of  Isagoras.     But  Athens  was  not  so  far  prepared  for  subjec- 
tion.    The  five  hundred  both  refused  themselves  to  submit,  and  excited 
the  people  to  opposition.     The  people  ran  to  arms.     Cleomenes  and  Hci-od.  & 
Isagoras,   taking  refuge  in  the  citadel,  were  besieged  there  two  days.  g„|"  -^  ' 

On  the  third  they  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedasmonians  Anstoph. 

•^  '  .111  Lysist.v.273. 

might  depart  in  safety.  Isagoras  went  M'ith  them;  but  many  Athe- 
nians, of  his  party  were  executed.  Cleisthenes  and  the  exiled  families 
immediately  returned. 

Those  who  now  took  tlie  lead  in  the  Athenian  government,  tho 
without  opposition  at  home,  vvere  in  extreme  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  breach  with  Laceda;mon.  At  a  loss  for  allies 
within  Greece  capable  of  giving  them  effectual  support,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sardis  to  endeavor  to  form  a  connexion  with  Arta-  Uerod.  1.  o. 
phernes  the  Persian  Satrap.  Hitherto  there  had  been  scarcelyany  ^•73. 
communication  between  any  branch  of  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  and 
the  European  Greeks.  The  satrap  received  the  deputies  of  a  little 
unheard-of  republic  with  that  haughtiness  which  might  be  expected. 
Having  admitted  them  to  audience,  he  asked  who  they  were,  and  from 

Vol.  I.  R  k  what 
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what  part  of  the  world  they  came,  that  they  desired  alliance  with  the 
Persians?  Being  informed,  he  answered  them  very  shortly,  '  That  if 
'  they  w6uld  give  earth  arnl  water  to  king  Darius,'  the  usual  ceremony 
in  acknowleging  suhjcction,  'they  might  be  received  into  alliance; 
*  otherwise  they  must  depart'  The  ambassadors,  considering  only  the 
immediate  danger  of  their  country,  consented  to  those  humiliating 
terms.  Such  v/as  the  first  public  transaction  betA'/eeu  Greece  and 
Persia. 


[      307      ] 

CHAPTER    VI. 

View  of  the  Eastern  Nations  politically  connected  with  Greece. 

SECTION!. 

Of  Lydla:  Asiatic  Grecian  Commoivwealths :  Scythia:  Assyria: 
Persia.  Reduction  of  the  Asian  Greeks  under  the  Persian  Dominion 
by  Cyrus. 

AS  the  affairs  of  Greece  now  become  essentially  connected  with 
those  of  that  powerful  empire  which,  by  rapid  conquest,  had 
united  under  one  dominion  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
surrounding  nations ;  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  vast  continent 
of  Asia,  whose  transactions  with  the  little  country  of  Greece  furnish 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  events  in  the  political 
history  of  mankind. 

"VVe  have  already  observed  that  riches  and  arts  were  earlier  known 
in  Asia  Minor  than  in  Greece.     Before  tlie  Trojan  war,  that  country 
whence  Pelops  came,  by  some  called  Phrygia,   by  others  Lydia,  was 
famed  among  the  Greeks  for  wealth.     In  Lydia,  the  mountain  Tmolus  llfirod.  1.  i. 
antiently  abounded  m  ith  gold,  which  the  torrent-river  Pactolus  brought  ^tf^ij'  ]  jg^ 
down  from  the  craggy  summits,  so  that  a  rude  people  might  easily  p-26'5. 
collect  it.    Hence,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus, 
the  town  of  Sardis  early  rose  to  importance,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Lydia.     Gold,  to  which  all  nations  of  the  old  world,  even  in  their 
rudest  ages,  seem  almost  instinctively  to  have  attributed  a  mysterious 
value,  while  the  original  Americans,  of  any  people  known  to  have  long 
possessed  it,  have  alone  givch  it  an  estimation  nearly  proportioned  to 
its  intrinsic  wortli ;  gold  has  not  always  those  pernicious  effects  which 
^speculative  philosophers  have  been  fond  of  attributing  to  it.     Gold 

R  u  2  was, 
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was,  to  the  Lydiaus,  the  spring  of  industry,  of  knowlege,  we  may  add 
of  virtue,  if  it  be  truly  said  that  virtue  consists  in  action.  Undoubt- 
edly it  was  also  the  spring  of  vice^j  for  so  things  are  constituted  in  this 
world,  that  there  almost  only  can  be  active  virtue  where  is  vice.  The 
Eydians,  as  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  remark,  appear  to  have 
Herod.  1. 1.  derived  their  origin  from  the  same  hords  who  peopled  Greece.  Their 
^  ^l' '  '  laws  and  manners,  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  almost  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Grccksj  arid  that  histoi-iniv  mentions  some  circum- 
stances in  the  progress  of  society  in  wliich  they  preceded  neighboring 
nations.  They  were  the  first  people  kno\\n  to  the  (Greeks  to  have 
exercised  retail  trades',  and  tlie  first  who  struck  coins  of  gold  and 
silver.  Coins  are  singularly  adapted  to  convey  to  late  ages. and  distant 
countries  exact  information  of  the  progress  of  art  and  fine  taste;  and 
the  extant  coins  of  the  Lydian  kings,  the  oldest  known  to  exist,  exhibit 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  elegant  taste  and  excellent  workmanship  of 
their  early  era. 

In  all  countries  the  arts  of  peace  and  var  have  florished  together. 
AVhile  the  people  of  Lydia  through  industry  were  growing  rich,  the 
monarchs  extended  their  dominion  eastward  as  tar  as  the  river  Halys. 
The  small  republics  of  the  Grecian  colonies  could  not  be  safe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  a  potentate.  What  accidental  weakness  of  the 
Asiatic  princes  hud  allowed  those  adventui-ers,  mostly  driven  by 
violence  from  their  settlements  in  Greece,  to  appropriate  a  territory 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  eminent  for  richness 
of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate,  so  little  were  letters  known  or  practised 
and  so  deficient  tradition,  we  are  wholly  without  information.  Those 
adventurers  however  were  of  the  most  polished  Greeks  of  their  age,' 
lonians  IVom  Athens,  .SiOlians  from  Thebes  and  from  the  capitals  of 

'  rifiTot   KaB•)l^c^    syenjvTo'      Ilerod.  1.  1.  'Efcwopof,  wlio   travelled  to  deal,  and  who, 

c.  94.      We  must  not  expect    perfect    cor-  according   to    the   extent   of  his   dealings, 

rcspondence,  in  terms  of  this  kind,  betwcun  would  be,  in  modern  terms,  either  a  mer- 

difl'ereut  languages,  in  distant  coiuitries,  and  chant  or  a  pedlar.     In  another  place  Plato 

v/idely  distant    ages:  but   we  find   KxirtiXot  distinguishes  the  lCaw»i>io«,  as  one  who  bought 

very    nearly    defined,    by    Plato,     a    Shop-  to  sell,  from  the  iv%vu\oi,  who  sold  his  own 

keeper  (I).     He  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  manufacture  or  produce  (C). 

(1)  Plat,  de  Rep.  t.a.  p.Sri.  (2)  Plat.  Polit.  t.  2.  p.'Joa 

the 
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the  Pc'lopitl  and  Neleicl  kings.  They  knew  how  to  profit  from  a  ricli 
settlement  acquired.  The  improvements  of  Lydia  would  become  theirs.' 
Alone  possessing  ports  and  shipping,  maritime  commerce  was  exclu- 
sively theirs.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  science  and  the  fine  arts, 
Ionia  became  the  mistress  of  Greece  ;  and  in  extent  of  maritime  com- 
munication, the  colonies  far  exceeded  the  mother-country.  But,  while 
flori-sliing  each  by  itself,  the  Asiatic  Grecian  states,  jealous  of  their 
separate  independency,  had  scarcely  any  political  connection  with  the 
mother-country,  and  little  with  one  another;  tho  some  of  them  main- 
tained intimate  friendly  intercourse  with  the  distant  sister-colonies  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  several  cities,  indeed,  of  each  people,  jEolian, 
Ionian,  and  Dorian,  maintained  a  union  in  religion  :  they  had  their 
common  sacrifices.  This  would  probably  involve  some  political  con- 
nection, and  at  least  it  M'ould  hold  means  always  ready  for- forming- 
political  ccmnection.  The  lonians,  with  their  Fanionian  sacrifice,  had 
a  meeting  of  deputies  from  their  cities  for  common  consultation  con- 
cerning their  political  interests.  But  even  the  Panionian  assembly, 
being  but  a  congress  of  ministers  from  independent  states,  wanted 
authority  to  inforce  its  own  resolutions,  and  the  political  conuectioa. 
produced  by  it  remained  very  imperfect.. 

The  first  attempt  of  a  Lydian  monarch  to  reduce  the  Grecian  states, 
of  which  we  have  any  information,  M'as  under  Gyges,  supposed  to  have 
reigned  soon  after  the  age  of  Lycurgus.      Deficient    as   their  political  Ilciod.  1. 1. 

c    14' 

connection  was,  he  found  among  them  probably  a  knowlege  of  war,  as 
well  as  a  republican  spirit  of  bravery,  which  the  Asiatics  in  general  did 
not  possess  ;  for  he  failed  in  his  attempts  upon  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  but 
he  took  Colophon.  The  weight,  however,  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
perseveringly  exerted,  was  too  great  for  any  of  those  little  common- 
wealths to  resist:  Ardyes,  son  of  Gyges,  took  Miletus  ami  Priene. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  world  whose  inhabitants,  from  earliest 
history,  have  differed  from  all  others  in  circumstances-and  manners, 
which  they  have  preserved  unaltered  through  hundreds  of  generations. 
Of  these  the  people  of  that  vast  country  called  Scythi.v  by  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  moderns  Tartary,  are  particularly  remarkable.  The  de- 
scription that  Justin,  after  Trogus  Pompeius,  gives  of  the  Scythians,  is 

equally 


c 
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equally  just,  as  far  as  our  knowlege  goes,  for  all  former  and  for  all 
following  ages.  They  wander  over,  rather  than  possess,  a  country  of 
Justiu.  1.  2.  immense  extent.  Exercising  no  tillage,  they  claim  no  property  in 
liciod.  1.4.  land:  they  hold  in  abhorrence  and  scorn  the  confinement  of  a  fixed 
Strab.  1.  s.  liabitation  ;  roaming  perpetually,  with  their  families  and  herds,  from 
pasture  to  pasture  over  their  boundless  Mildcrn&ss.  In  this  vagabond 
life,  not  to  steal  from  one  another  is  almost  tlieu-  only  law.  Their  de- 
sires commonly  go  no  farther  than  for  food,  which  their  herds  supply, 
and  for  clothing,  which  the  extreme  cold  of  their  climate  makes  pecu- 
liarly necessary.  For  the  whole  extent  of  their  country  being  far  re- 
moved from  the  balmy  influence  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  tho  mostly  plain, 
yet  of  extraordinary  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  beino- 
bounded  even  on  the  south  by  mountains  mostly  covered  with  snow, 
while  the  tract  northward  is  a  continent  of  snow,  their  winters  are  of  a 
severity  unknown  under  the  same  latitude  in  other  parts  of  the  globe'. 
Nature  has  therefore  supplied  the  brute  animals  of  those  regions  Anth  a 
peculiar  warmth  of  covering.  To  man  is  only  given  ability  to  «Tcst 
such  boons  from  the  inferior  creation.  The  ingenuity  of  the  antient 
Scythians  went  thus  far.  Necessity  drove  them  to  the  use  of  those 
furs  for  clothing  which  are  become  so  extensively  an  aiticle  of  useless, 
perhaps  often  pernicious  luxury  in  milder  climates  '.     Such  a  country, 

•  Herodotus'  exact  acquaintance  with  the  distant.  All  modern  accounts  of  the  coun- 
Scvlhian  climate,  and  his  lively  description  tries  around  the  I'.uxine  tf  stify  to  the  just- 
of  it,   both  deserve   notice:    Ai/s^sV'f'' ^'     nessof  Herodotus' description  of  the  Scythian 

iv6x  Toi/j  nf»  ouru  run  ^)iii»  i(pofr,roi  J105  yitirai         •  England  is  perhaps,  of  all  countries  in 

xfvjioi;,   It  rtTat  viu^  f«x'*<»  "■'i^"'  '"  To'^"'"?*  the  northern  temperate  zone,  that  in  which 

wSf  it  iiaxxiuiyiToi'i(7ii(  ^r,>,aii.     "h  Si  Baha-javi  furs  are  least  used.  1  n  few  parts  of  the  world 

Triytvrai,   xai  &<i<rtr<if<.i  vaf  i  Ki^tfu'fiot"  xai  iwi  indeed   is    precaution  of  auy   kind   against 

Tifi;  luuraWioi/  it  iiTOf  Tixpgou  Zxi/Oai  «i»Toim!(*itoi  changes  in  the  atmosphere  less  known,  be- 

r^aTi'torrai,  xai  Ta;  afia|a{  j«-fXau»oKTi  mfnr  if  cause  in   few  less  necessary ;  tho  nowhere 

Toi«   Ttthif.     'OiItx   ft(»  ii   Tw;   oxTu  ii^yx(  are  those  changes  more  the  subject  of  c.on- 

Jl«T(^«'ll  x"/*"»   •*"■  T""*  ^'  •"■i^oiTTcuf  Ti><Tif  Kj  Vcrsution  and  con;plaint ;    which    seems  to 

^ix"^  ai-ToOi  fr*.  X.  T.  I.     llerodot.  1.  i.  c.  28.  arise  from  a  peculiar   fondness  for  exercise 

S,ee  also  Strabo,  b.  7.  p.  307.     In  the  mild  in   the    air   and  a   consequent    impatience 

climate  of  our  own  iland  v/e  do  not  readily  under  confinement   within-doors,  wliich  the 

learn  to  conceive  the  severity  of  continental  people  of  some  oilier  parts  of  Europe  not 

winters,  even  iij  the  most  desirable  latitudes,  only  bear  but  like. 
v\licre  the  surface  is  elevated  and  the  ocean 

1 1  with 
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with  such  inhabitants,  would  little  invite  the  ambition  of  others.     But 

the  Scythians,  instinctively  fond  of  wandering,   were  likely  to  be  in- 

si)ireil  with  a  desire  to   wander  among  the  possessions  of  tlieir  more 

settled  neighbours.     And  tho  their  manner  of  life  is  little  above  that  of 

brutes,  yet  it  has  always  been  that  of  gregarious  brutes  :  they  migrate 

in  such  multitudes  that  their  progression  is  scarcely  resistible.     War 

was  moreover  singularly  their  delight;  and  mercy  and  human  kindness 

were  totally  alien  to  their  warfare.     Scalping   was  practised  by   them 

nearly  as  by  the  American  Indians  :  none  could  claim  his   share  of 

plunder  who  had  not  an  enemy's  head  to  present  to  his  chief.  The  scalp 

then  became  the  warrior's  favorite  ornament  for  his  own  person,  and 

that  of  his  horse :  the  number  he  possessed  decided  his  reputation  and  Herod.  1.  4. 

his  rank.     Without  this  testimonial  of  military  merit  none  could  be  ad-  ^'     ' 

mitted  to  their  principal  feasts  ;    where,    as  among  our  Scandinavian 

ancestors,  probably  their  descendants,  the  skulls  of  slain  enemies  were 

the  drinking-cups.     It  is  perhaps  well  for  the  historian's  credit  that  we 

are  assured,    by  unquestionable  testimony,   of  the  existence  of  such 

practices  among  later  people  *. 

Thrice,  in  very  early  times,  tl)ese  ferocious  vagabonds  are  said  to  have 
overrun  Asia.     But  their  irruptions  had  more  the  effect  of  a  swarm  of 
locusts,   an  inundation,    or  a  hurricane,  than  of  an  expedition  devised 
and  conducted  by  the  reason  of  men.     While  Ardyes  reigned  in  Lydia  Ilcrod.  1. 1. 
tliere  happened  a  migration  from  those  rugged  climates.     A  Scythian  ^.'^' 

♦  This  sketch,  of  so  singular  a  ])ortioii  of  tlie  memory  of  all  Europe.  The  whole 
iBQnkind,  was  penned  before  the  author  had  would  indeed  have  been  beyond  his  purpose ; 
seen  the  finished  picture  of  the  same  poopli!,  tlie  selection  of  parts  hazardous;  and  any 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  the  historian  of  tlie  appearance  of  a  competition  preposterous. 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  He  has  therefore  risked  his  original  sketch, 
has  been  observed  by  more  than  one  great  principally  translated  from  Justin  and  Ue- 
liislorian,  that  every  book  should  he  as  rodolus,  which  he  hopes  will  be  found  not 
complete  asijossible  within  itself, and  should  absolutely  incompetent  for  its  purpose;  and 
never  refer  for  anything  material  to  otiier  it  will  certamly  be  imputed  as  credit  to  those 
books  (1).  Seneible  of  the  truth  of  this  two  writers,  that  this  sketch,  as  far  as  it 
remark,  the  author  has  found  himself  under  goes,  accords  very  completely  with  the  ela- 
pctuliar  dirticidly  in  the  necessity  of  giving  borate  account  of  the  historian  first  men- 
some  iiccount  of  the  Scythians.  He  scrupled  tioned,  who  so  singularly  unites  the  liveliest 
the  transcription  of  a  long  pattagc  from  a  manner  with  the  most  laborious  diligence, 
history  not  only  in  the  hands,  but  fresl)  in 

(1)  llumt'tllist.  (jlEiiijIuml,  Apii'-iulix  II,  and  Vadte  do  Taolo.  Hi*t.  Couc.  Trid. 

herd 
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hold  drove  before  them  a  Cimmerian  hord,  apparently  of  not  vety  dis- 
similar manners.  The  conquerors,  pursuinj^  eastward,  entered  IMcdia, 
and  overwhchned  that  rich  and  powerful  king<lom.  The  Cimmerians 
bad  avoided  them  by  taking  a  more  westerly  course  ;  and,  in  their  flight, 
little  less  terrible  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  came,  tlian  the 
Scythians  had  been  to  themselves,  tliey  overran  AsiaMinor.  Sardis  fell 
their  prey;  the  citadel  only  withstanding  them.  ]\Iost  of  the  Grecian 
cities  suffered.  But  the  ]jlague  was  transitory.  It  came,  it  destroyed, 
it  vanished  ;  and  things  resumed  nearly  their  former  situation. 

Ihe  poMcr  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  however  shaken.     Some  of 
the  Grecian  states,  Miletus  particularly,  appear  to  have  recovered  Inde- 

Ol.  50.*         pendency  ;  for  we  find  Sadyattes,  son  of  Ardyes,  toward  the  end  of  his 
N   '^^'S"'  •ngsged  in  war  with  the  Milesians.     It  was  continued  or  renewed 

Ol.  59.  V.       by  his  sou  Halyattes.     jNIiletus  was  then  the  richest  and  most  populous 
■  "  *  of  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities.     None  of  the  greater  powers  liaving 

Herod.  1. 1.  directed  their  attention  to  maritime  aff'airs,  the  naval  force  of  the  little 
Grecian  states  gave  them  consequence ;  and  that  of  jNIiletus  was  superior 
to  any  other.  The  Lydian  monarch  had  none  to  oppose  to  it,  except 
vliat  he  might  command  from  his  subject  Greeks.  The  Milesians  there- 
fore commanding  the  sea,  a  blockade  by  land  was  little  elTicacious ;  and 
any  other  mode  of  siege  was  at  that  time  little  known.  The  manner 
therefore  in  which  the  Lydian  monarch  carried  on  the  war  was  thus. 
Marching  into  the  Milesian  territory  a  little  before  harvest,  with  all 
military  pomp,  to  the  sound  of  various  musical  instruments,  he  cut 
down  all  the  corn,  antl  destroyed  all  the  vines,  olives,  and  other  valuable 
trees;  sparing  the  buildings,  that  the  people  might  have  the  better 
means  of  cultivating  fresh  harvests  for  him  to  carry  off' or  destroy.  The 
Milesians,  venturing  to  lake  the  field  for  the  protection  of  their  property, 
suffered  two  considerable  defeats.  The  war  however  continued  eleven 
years,  from  its  commencement  under  Sadyattes,  and  the  Milesians  still 
obstinately  defended  themselves.     In  the  twelfth  year,  Halyattes,  being 

'  The  space  of  only  three  years,  allowed  but  according  to  other  circumstances  which 

by    Blair,   ht-tween   the   Scyliiiaii  irruption  he  has  marked,  it  might  have  begun  about 

and   the  Milesian   war.   is  inconsistent  with  the  fillieth   Olympiad,    where    Herodotus's 

the  narration  of  Herodotus.     Newton  has  account  v/ould  nearly  bring  it. 


not  marked  the  date  of  tht  Milesian  wur; 


seized 
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seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  was  agitated  with  superstitious  fear  on 
account  of  the  accidental  burning  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  by  his 
ravaging  troops;  and  the  INlilcsians,  making  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, procured  a  peace. 

Croesus  son  of  Halyattes  still  advanced  the  power  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  lie  made  all  the  Asian  Greeks  tributary  ;  and,  excepting  Herod.  1.  i. 
Lycia  and  Cilicia,  was  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia  INIinor,  as  far  as  the  '  "  ^^^' 
Halys.  He  M'as  an  able  and  virtuous  prince,  not  less  generally  beloved 
than  feared  ;  so  that  the  Asian  Greeks,  finding  \heir  condition  far  from 
worse  for  their  subjection  to  such  a  monarch,  who  allowed  them  the  in- 
joyment  of  their  own  laws  and  constitution,  with  the  whole  internal 
regulation  of  their  little  commonwealths,  became  attached  to  him  as 
subjects  to  their  legal  hereditary  soverein*.  There  had  long  been  in- 
tercourse 

*  This  appears  from  the  tenor  of  Herodo-  conquered  Croesus  (1).    Pindar's  concise  but 

tus'    narration,    and   receives   confirmation  emphatical  eulogy  speaks  also   stronglj'  to 

from  Thucvdidcs,  who  says  that  the  lonians  the  same  purpose.     The  passage  is  remark- 

florished    gieatly    and  were  very  powerful  able; 
till  they  were  reduced  by  Cyrus,  after  he  had 

Oifjv  atToiyou,£vuv  uao^uii/  oixtTctv  [/,xvvstf 
Kai  >^oytoi^  x«t  tioiooT';' 

'OT  <I)0INEI  KPOIZOY  il)IAO(l>PnN  APETA. 
Toy  ^e  Taucw  ya.'h-/i^  xai;T^^a,  c>5?*e(36  c&oi'^ 

Ej^Sja  f^aXai^v  xaTspjei  •nm.v'ca,  ^«ti{* 

Ou^e  \i.iv  ^opi/.iyy£i;  vjrj^o^iai  Koivtaviacf 

Zv  ^i  7ra6e'tv  To  Trpurov  aOXwv' 
Or   «y  lyxv^cvi  xctk  ly^fit 

Z-ri^asot  ilij'iriit  Jt^sxTai.  Piudar.  Pylh.  I. 

When  in  the  mould  ring  urn  the  monarch  lies, 

His  fame  in  lively  characters  remains; 
Or  graved  in  monumental  histories, 

Or  dcck'd  and  painted  in  Aonian  strains. 

Thus  fresh  and  fragrant  and  immortal  bloom* 

Tlic  virtue,  Cucr.sus,  of  thy  gentle  mind: 
VVliilc  fate  to  infamy  and  hatred  dooms 

Sicilia's  tyrant,  scorn  of  human  kind  ; 
Whose  ruthless  bosom  swell'd  with  cruel  pride, 
When,  in  his  brazen  bull,  the  broiling  wreiches  died. 
(,t)  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  IG. 

Vol.  I.  S  3  Him 
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Pausan.  1. 
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Herod.  1.  1. 
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tercourse  between  Lydia  and  the  continent  of  Greece.  Sardis,  as  a 
mart,  was  an  object  for  all  nations  within  reach.  Superstition  chiefly 
led  the  Lydians  to  Greece:  the  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oracle  was 
high  among  them,  and  many  presents  from  Lydian  monarchs  were,  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  principal  ornaments  of  its  shrine.  Gyges  king 
of  Lydia,  that  writer  says,  was  the  first  foreiner,  excepting  only  Midas, 
son  of  Gordias  king  of  Phrygia,  who  ever  sent  a  present  thither.  But 
it  has  been  already  mentioned  as  matter,  at  least,  for  doubt,  whether 
the  treasures  sent  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  god,  at 
Delphi  and  other  temples,  were  intended  as  gifts.  In  aftertimes  we 
.shall  find  that  the  most  respe^cted  shrines  were  resorted  to  as  banks, 
"where  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  afforded  security  for  treasures 
deposited,  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and  whence  those  trea- 
sures might  be  drawn  at  the  depositor's  pleasure,  tho  probably  paying 
largely  ft)r  the  benefit.  The  wealth  that  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  con- 
sisted in  large  part  of  what  are  called  bricks,  or  tiles,  in  modern  phrase 
ingots  of  gold.  Croesus  appears  to  have  been  partial  to  tlie  Greeks, 
and  he  incouraged  men  of  genius  and  learning  of  that  nation  in  his 
court'.  But  he  was  not  without  a  considerable  share  of  ambition. 
Being  master  of  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  all  its 
shipping,  he  had  the  means  of  becoming  a  more  formidable  naval  pov.er 

Him  therefore  nor  in  sweet  society 

The  generous  youth  conversing  ever  name, 
Nor  with  tlie  harp's  dehghtful  melody 

Mingle  his  odious  inharmonious  fame. 

The  first,  the  greatest  bliss  on  man  conferr'd, 

Is  in  the  acts  of  virtue  to  excel ; 
The  second  to  obtain  their  high  reward. 

The  soul-exalting  praise  of  doing  well. 
V/ho  both  these  lots  attains  is  blest  indeed. 
Since  fortune  here  below  can  give  no  richer  meed. 

West's  TuANsr,ATiO!i. 


In  Pindar's  youth  the  fame  of  Croesus  was 
recent.  The  selection  of  him  therefore  as 
an  example  of  a  virtuous  and  beneficent 
prince,  fittest  to  be  named  in  opposition  to 
a  detested  tyrant,  is  strong  testimony. 

'  The  first  three  lines  of  the  quotation 
from  Pindar  in  the  foregoing  note,  being 


pear  to  indicate  that  the  Grecian  poets,  a» 
well  as  the  sophists  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
were  not  without  a  due  share  of  that  prince's 
favor;  if  indeed  the  historian  did  not  mean 
to  include  poets  under  the  term  sophist.  It 
should  follow  that,  if  pure  Greek  was  not 
the  common  language  of  Sardis,  it  was  how- 


introductory  to  the  mention  of  Croesus,  ap-    ever  familiarly  uuder^tood  hi  Croesus's  courU 

than 
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than  had  yet  been  known  in  the  world.     Aheady  the  Hands  trembled  llcrod.  1.  i. 
for  their  independency ;  and  Greece  itself  was  not  without  apprclicn-  '"''^^' 
sion,  when  events  in  another  quarter  called  all  the  attention  of  the 
Lydian  monarch. 

Tho  accounts  of  the  countries  about  the  river  Euphrates  go  farther 
into  anticjuity  than  those  of  any  other  upon  earth,  yet  we  scarcely  know 
when  there  was  not  a  large  and  polished  empire  there.  Of  other  coun- 
tries which  have  possessed  science,  arts,  and  letters,  we  learn  whence 
science,  arts,  and  particularly  Avhence  letters  have  come  to  them  ;  but 
no  trace  appears  of  their  existence  in  any  other  country  prior  to  their 
ilorishing  in  CnALD^EA.  However  also  the  wonders  of  Babylon  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  some  writers,  we  have  yet  sufficient  testimony 
to  its  having  been  a  city  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  population, 
Aveallh,  and  magnificence,  when  scarcely  elsewhere  in  the  world  a  city 
existed.  The  Assyrian  Empiue,  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis,  by  a 
revolt  of  the  northern  provinces  became  divided.  Babylon  remained 
the  capital  of  the  southern  part,  still  called  Assyria:  the  northern  formed 
an  extensive  kingdom  under  the  name  of  INIedia.  To  the  south  of 
Media,  and  east  of  Assyria,  was  a  mountainous  tract  called  Persia  ;  so 
inferior  to  the  surrounding  countries  in  riches  and  populousness,-  that 
hitherto  it  had  been  of  little  weight  or  consideration.  But,  during  the 
reign  of  Croesus  in  Lydia,  a  prince  of  extraordinary  abilities,  named 
Cyrus,  arose  among  the  Persians.  Those  hardy  mountaineers  had  the 
same  superiority  over  the  enervated  inhabitants  of  the  rich  Asiatic  Orme's  Hist, 
plains,  which  is  still  observed  in  the  sultry  climates  of  the  east ;  tho,  in 
Europe,  the  difference,  in  strength  and  courage,  between  the  inhabitants 
of  mountains  and  of  plains,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  imagination  of 
sj)eculative  writers.  Cyrus  became  master  of  Media,  according  to  some 
accounts  by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  according  to  others  by  arms. 
He  was  successful  in  war  against  Assyria,  and  threatened  the  intire 
conquest  of  that  empire.  Croesus  was  alarmed  at  his  growing  power 
and  fame.  It  was  obvious  policy  to  support  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and 
endeavor  to  hold  the  balance  between  him  and  the  Persian.  Yet  cither 
the  attemi)t  or  the  neglect  might  be  fatal ;  and  human  wisdom  could 
only  decide  upon  the  probability.  Anxious  for  surer  grounds,  and  full 
of  the  superstition  of  his  age,   he  tried  all  the  more  celebiatcd  oracles 

s  s  2  known 
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known  to  the  Greeks  for  advice  and  information.     He  was  so  liberal  in 
presents  to  Delphi,  that  the  Delphians  passed  a  decree  granting  to  the 
king  and  people  of  Lydia  precedency  in  the  consultation  of  the  oracle  *, 
with  privilege  for  any  Lydian  to  become  at  pleasure  a  Delphian  citizen. 
Such  preference  to  a  forcincr,  in  a  business  which  must  have  been  under 
the  controul  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  proves  strongly  the  respect 
of  the  Greeks  for  Croesus,  and  perhaps  their  fear  of  him.  Yet  the  mana- 
gers of  the  oracle,  always  provident  of  its   reputation,    could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  prophesy  any  success  to  him  in  a  w  ar  with  Persia. 
To  all  his  interrogatories  on  the  subject  they  gave  answers  so  dubious 
and  elusive,  that  whatsoever  part  he  might  take,  and  whatsoever  might 
be  the  event,   the  credit  of  the  oracle  would  be  safe.     The  unhappy 
Ol.  57.  1.       prince,  after  much  hesitation,  at  length  determined  upon  war.     He 
D.  *...  0  4.  j^^j  i^jg  army  into  those  provinces  beyond  the  river  Halys  Avhich  had 
01.58. 1.       formed  part  of  the  ]\Icdian  monarchy.     Cyrus  immediately  quitted  his 
^"*?,'  Assyrian  foes  to  inarch  against   Cioesus.      One  great  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Lydia.     Cyrus  was   victorious,   and  marching  to  Sardis, 
made  Croesus  prisoner,   and  his  kingdom  a  province   of  the  Persian 
empire. 
Ilcrod.  1. 1.         M'nile  the  issue  of  the  war  remained  yet  uncertain,   Cyrus  had  en- 
'■  ^*''  deavored  to  gain  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  ]\Iinor;  but  they  adhered 

to  their  ingagcmcnts  with  the  Lydian  king.  The  full  success  therefore 
of  the  Persian  arms  could  not  but  be  highly  alarming  to  them.  Imme- 
diately the  lonians  sent  to  offer  submission,  upon  the  same  terms  on 
which  they  had  been  subject  to  Croesus.  The  i\Iilesians  alone  were  ad- 
mitted to  so  much  favor.  The  others  were  told  that,  having  refused 
those  terms  when  offered,  they  must  abide  the  consequences.  Such  a 
reply  from  such  a  potentate  was  indeed  dreadful.  Each  city  set  to  repair 
and  improve  its  forti  fications,  and  the  Panionian  assembly  was  summoned. 
But  a  comparison  of  their  own  force  with  that  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
affording  no  reasonable  hope  that  they  should  of  themselves  be  able  to 
•withstand  the  threatened  danger,  in  this  extremity  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  their  parent  country  ;  tho  with  little  expectation  of  finding 
there  either  disposition  or  ability  to  protect  them.    An  embassy  was  sent 

•  n{o(xa»l«'i;»  xai  uyyt>.in»  xal  w^oiJjir.j.  Herod.  1. 1.  c.  54.     NVhat  precisely  these  privileges 
and  bunurs  were,  nauy  be  diilicult  to  determine. 

to 
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to  Lacedtemon,  as  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  But  it  was  never  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  government  to  be  forward  in  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  The  lonians  could  obtain  no  promise  of  assistance;  but  some 
Spartans  were  appointed  to  accompany  them  in  their  return,  to  inquire 
hrto  the  truth  of  the  alarming  accounts  given  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
endeavor  to  learn  the  farther  designs  of  the  conquering  monarcli.  The 
Spartan  ministers  went  to  the  Persian  court  at  Sardis  ;  and  the  account 
given,  M'ith  his  usual  simplicity,  by  Herodotus,  of  what  passed  at  an  au- 
dience to  Avhich  Cyrus  admitted  them,  marks  just  the  contempt  which 
might  be  expected,  in  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  for  the  little  republics  of 
Greece.  A  republic,  indeed,  was  probably  a  new  idea  to  him.  He  tokl  Herod.  1. 1. 
the  Spartans,   '  That  he  could  not  be  afraid  of  people  who  had  squares  in  ^-^  ~'   "*  ' 

*  the  middle  of  their  towns,  in  which  they  met  to  swear  and  deceive  one 

*  another;"  alluding  to  the  agora,  which  was,  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  the  place  equally  for  the  common  market  and  the  general  assembly  : 
and  he  concluded  with  a  threat,  '  That  it  might  come  to  their  turn  to 
'  lament  their  own  subjection,  and  they  had  better  not  interfere  in  his 

*  concerns  with  the  lonians.'  The  war  A\ath  Assyria  was  an  object  of 
otlicr  importance.  Marching  therefore  himself  eastward,  he  left  the 
Greeks  to  his  lieutenants. 

It  was  a  practice  of  this  great  prince  to  leave  a  considerable  share  in  Herod.  1.3. 
the  admiuistration  of  conquered  countries  in  the  hands  of  natives.     He  ^'  ^'^' 
committed   a  high  office  at  Sardis  to  Pactyas,  a  Lydian,  who  took  a  Herod.  1. 1. 
very  early  opportunity  to  show  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.     Cyrus  was  scarcely  gone,  when  he  managed  a  revolt,  became 
master  of  the  town  of  Sardis,  and  besieged  the  Persian  governor  in  the 
citadel.     Cyrus  did  not  think  even  this  a  circumstance  to  require  the 
intermission  of  his  march  against  Assyria.     He  detached  a  ])art  only 
of  his  army  against  the  rebel,   who  appears  to  have  been  very  unequal 
to  the  greatness  of  his  attempt ;  for,  according  to  Herodotus,  without  Herod.  1. 1. 
any  farther  effort,  he  fled  to  the  Grecian  town  of  Cuma,  where  probably  *"  '•^^•"  '''^'l* 
he  had  claims  of  hospitality.     The  Persian  general  sent  to  demand  him. 
The  Cuma2ans,  between  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  so  mi^.Jity  a  potentate, 
and  unwillingness  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  betraying  a  received  sup- 
pliant, which  they  expected  would  also  draw  on  them  the  anger  of  the 

gods. 
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gods,  were  greatly  at  a  loss.  The  neighboring  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Rranchida;,  then  in  high  repute  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  was  their 
resource.  This  story,  also  related  by  Herodotus  with  a  simplicity 
evincing  truth,  while  it  characterizes  both  the  religion  and  the  politics 
of  the  times,  affords  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  of  the  subterfuges  of  the  managers  to  pre- 
serve their  credit.  The  question  of  the  Cumjeans  was  not  a  little 
distressing.  To  advise  any  opposition  to  the  Persian  power  would 
have  put  the  credit  of  the  oracle  to  the  highest  risk.  But  to  betray  an 
admitted  suppliant  was  held  among  the  Greeks,  in  no  less  a  measure, 
offensive  to  the  gods  and  infamous  among  men.  This,  however,  the 
oracle  unwarily  directed.  Aristodicus,  a  man  eminent  among  the 
citizens  of  Cunia,  whether  influenced  by  party-views,  or  by  friendship 
for  Pactyas,  or  by  honest  indignation  at  the  unworthy  deed  intended 
by  his  fcllowcitizens,  publicly  declared  his  doubt  of  the  answer  reported 
from  the  oracle,  and  insisted  that  the  prayer  should  be  repeated  to  the 
god,  and  persons  of  unquestionable  credit  commissioned  to  bring  the 
response.  He  prevailed,  and  was  himself  appointed  of  the  number. 
The  answer  was  still  as  before.  That  the  CumiTans  should  deliver  up 
Pactyas.  Aristodicus,  not  thus  satisfied,  searching  around  the  temple, 
purposely  disturbed  some  nests  of  sparrows  .and  other  birds,  which  in 
that  situation,  according  to  the  tenets  of  Grecian  superstition,  were 
under  the  particular  protection  of  the  deity  of  the  place.  A  voice  M'as 
presently  heard  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  building,  '  O  most  un- 
'  holy  of  men  !  how  darest  thou  thus  violate  my  suppliants  !\  Aristodi- 
cus replied,  '  O  soverein  power!  dost  thou  thus  protect  thy  suppliants, 
'  yet  commandest  the  Cuma-ans  to  give  up  their  suppliant  ?'  '  Yes,'  re- 
turned the  voice,  '  I  command  it:  that  so  you,  the  sooner  perishing, 
'  may  no  more  consult  oracles  about  betraying  suppliants.'  This  reply 
answered  the  purpose  both  of  the  oracle  and  of  Aristodicus;  but  not  so 
of  the  Cumajans.  The  credit  of  the  oracle,  not  only  for  truth,  but  in 
some  measure  for  justice  also,  was  saved  ;  but  the  Cuma;ans,  fearing 
equal  destruction  whether  they  betrayed  Pactyas  or  attempted  his  pro- 
tection, sought  to  avoid  the  danger  by  a  middle  course,  and  furnished 
him  with  means  of  escaping  to  INIitylcne  in  Lesbos.  Vhcre  it  was  hoped 
13  lie 
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]ie  might  be  safe :  for  as  the,  Persians  were  utterly  unconversant  in 
marine  affairs,  and  no  maritime  state  was  yet  added  to  their  dominion, 
the  Grecian  ilands  were  thouglit  in  no  immediate  danger.  But  the 
Mitylenteans,  equally  regardless  of  their  honor,  and  fearless  of  divine 
vengeance,  only  considered  how  they  might  most  profit  by  the  con- 
juncture. They  entered  into  a  negotiation  to  deliver  up  Pactyas  for  a 
stipulated  price.  His  Cunifean  friends,  informed  of  this,  farther  assisted 
him  with  means  of  escaping  to  Chios.  But  the  Chians,  no  less  infa- 
mously mercenary  than  the  Mitylenaaans,  for  a  small  tract  of  land  ou 
the  continent  overagainst  their  iland,  sold  him  to  the  Persian  ;  and,  to 
execute  their  agreement,  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  state,  whither  he  had  fled  as  a 
sure  asylum. 

The   Persian   general,    meanwhile,    overran   the   rich   vales   of  the 
Mseander  and  of  Rlagnesia,  and  gave  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers.     He  Herod.  1. 1. 
took  the  town  of  Priene,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.     He  '^•^"^■ 
was  proceeding  thus  violently  to  execute  his  commission  for  subduing 
the  Grecian  possessions,  when  sickness  stopped  his  course,  and  death 
soon  followed.     Harpagus,   his  successor  in  command,   began  his  ad- 
ministration with  the  siege  of  Phoccca.     The  Phocaians  had  been  re- 
markable for  their  early  and  successful  application  to  maritime  affairs. 
They,  first  of  the  Greeks,  luidertook  long  voyages,  and  made  known 
to  their  fellowcountrymen  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coasts  of  neiod.  1. 1. 
Tuscany  and  Spain.     Becoming  rich  by  commerce,  they  hdd  fortified  '^-  "^^* 
their  town,  which  was  large,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  then 
common.     But  the  Persian  force,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Harpagus,  Mas 
too  great  for  them  to  resist.     This  general  made  his  approaches  in  a 
method  analogous  to  that  now  in  use;  Avith  just  the  difference  which 
the  fortification  and  arms  of  his  age  required.     No  weapons  of  that 
time  could  prevent  him  from  breaking  ground  near  tlie  town  ditch  :  to 
his  trenches  he  added  a  lofty  rampart ;  and,  as  he  approached,  he  filled 
the  ditch,  and  then  formed  a  mound  against  the  town  wall,  upon  which 
his  people  might  mount  for  storming.     The  Phocasans,  hard  pressed,  oi.  60.  c. 
obtained  a  truce  for  a  day,  upon  pretence  of  considering  about  a  capi-  B.  C.  5.'3p. 
tulation.     They  made  use  of  it  for  flight :  putting  their  families  and 

most 
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iTsost  valuable  effects  aboard  tlieir  vessels,  tbey  escaped  to  Chios.    The 
Persian  took  possession  of  the  empty  town. 

All  that  the  Phocacans  wanted  Avas  a  seaport  and  security :  the  rest 
their  activity  would  supply.  They  desired,  therefore,  to  l)uy  the  little 
ilands  called  ffinussjE,  lying  between  Chios  and  the  mainj  but  the 
Chians,  jealous  of  an  interference  in  trade,  refused  to  sell  them.  About 
twenty  years  before,  the  Phocteans  had  founded  the  town  of  Alalia,  in 
Corsica,  alid  thither  they  determined  to  direct  their  course.  But,  in 
their  way,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  naturally  imbit- 
tered  war,  when  death,  sla\-ery,  or  expatriation  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives to  the  vanquished,  they  suddenly  turned  upon  Phoca'a;  and 
probably  finding  the  Persian  garrison  both  weak  and  unprepared,  they 
put  the  whole  to  the  sword,  tho  without  any  hope  or  thought  of  holding 
the  place.  After  this  useless  massacre,  imprecating  solemn  curses  on 
any  of  their  number  who  should  desert  their  expedition,  and  all  taking 
an  oath  never  to  return  to  Phoca^a,  they  steered  for  Corsica.  More 
than  half,  notwithstanding,  stimulated  by  regret  for  their  native 
llf.rofi.  1. 1.  country,  and  dread  of  their  new  undertaking,  returned.  How  they 
St^^b'l*C  made  their  peace  with  the  Persian  we  are  not  informed.  Of  the  rest, 
p.  532.  after  various  chances,  a   part   settled    the  town  of  Hyela,  afterward 

ausan.  .    .  ^,^]j^^j  n^]^^^  n,^^!  wija^  in  Italy.     But  the  fairer  fortune  of  the  larger 
Thucycl.  1. 1.  pjjit  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Greece  in  Hcrodotus's  time: 

c.  13.  ' 

Isocr.  they  founded  ^lassilia,   now  Marseille,  ni  Gaul.     A  barren  territory 

p'^tfs't  2       there  gave  small  temptation  for  the  rapine  of  neighboring  barbarians. 
Strub.  1.  i.     y\  port  singularly  commodious  for  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mediterranean,  aff'orded  that  opportunity,  which  the  Greeks  desired, 
for  communication  with  all  the  world,  beyond  the  ability  of  barbarians 
to  interrupt.    Thus  Massilia  became  a  rich  and  powerful  maritime  com- 
monwealth.    Its  naval  victory  over  the   Carthaginians,  reported  by 
Thucyd.  ubi   Tluicydidcs,  proves  its  early  strength.     The  Grecian  names  Antipolis, 
Sirab.  1. 4.      Niciua,  Mona-cus  (now  Antibes,  Nizza  or  Nice,  and  Monaco),  east- 
p.  ISO.  1S4.    ^ard,  and  Agatha  (now  Agde),  westward  in  Gaul,  and  Ilhodus,  Aphro- 
Striib.  1.  a.     dision,   Emporeion,   Hemeroscopeion  in  Spain,  mark  the  extent  of  its 
St  uif  1  u    '^i^r't''"'^  dependencies.     Ilhodus,  now  Roses  in  Catalonia,  founded  by 
p.Oi*.  Rhodians,  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  IMassilians.    Hcmc- 

croscopeion 
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roscopcion  received  aflerMard  from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Dianiiim. 
The  nc'lect  of  tlie  admuable  harbor  of  Toulon,  with  the  hibors  after- 
Avard  of  the  Romans  to  make  Forum  Jidii,  now  Frejus,  a  naval  arsenal, 
mark  the  difttrence  between  antientand  modern  navigation. 

The  Tcians,  next  attacked  by  Harpagus,  followed  the  example  of 
Phocsea.  Sailing  to  Thrace,  they  founded  the  town  of  Abdcrj*.  Tlie 
other  Asian  Greeks,  finding  their  walls  would  not  inable  them  singly  to 
resist  the  Persian  power,  resolved  together  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Ik'ing  defeated,  they  submitted  to  the  conqueror  on  his  own  terms, 
vhich  seem  to  have  been  milder  than  might  have  been  ■expected  from 
the  former  Persian  general.  Harpagus  proceeded  from  Ionia  through 
Lycia  into  Caria,  and  brought  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  under  the 
Persian  dominion. 

Cyrus,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  successful  in  greater  enterprize  in  01.  60.  3. 
'Up|)cr  Asia.  Bv  that  sieu-e  of  Babylon,  famous  eqnallv  in  profane  and  ^'  ^-  ■^^^• 
sacred  history,  he  became  master  of  Assyria.  Having  thus  acquired  a 
tlominiou  far  more  extensive  than  had  before  been  known  in  the  world, 
the  wisdom  of  his  remaining  years  was  employed  to  model  the  many 
nations  which  owned  subjection  to  him  into  one  regular  em]jire.  We 
are,  however,  far  from  having  that  certain  and  complete  information 
concerning  the  transactions  of  this  great  prince,  either  in  war  or  peace, 
that  Mc  might  wish  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  his  laws  and 
political  institutions  Mere  directed  by  a  superiority  of  genius  equal  to 
that  which  guided  him  to  conquest;  and,  what  principally  makes  tlie 
want  of  an  authentic  history  of  him  to  be  regretted,  he  stands  singular 
among  the  many  conquerors  by  whom  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  large 
and  rich  portion  of  the  world  to  be  overrun,  as  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind ;  as  a  fatlier  to  all  his  peoi)lc,  to  the  conquered  scarcely  less  than 
to  his  fellowconquerors '. 

•  /Escliylus,  ill  his  tragedy  of  tbe  Per-  This   passage    etrongly  indicates    that   the 

sians,  has  borne  testimony  to   the  virtues  of  strange    story    told    by    Herodotus    of   the 

Cyrus  in  a  short  but  emphatical  panegyric  :  death  of  Cyrus,  if  ever  heard  of,  was  not 

■Kofou  li/Jai^wv  a»»if,  commonly  received  in  Greece  in  the  poet's 

"Af^af  MuKs  ■ro»j-iv  iifmnt  ^txoif  time ;  and   tho,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 

Aiiuii  &i  >,6»3>  tiul  ^evyus  UT^rxro,  unnoticed   by  modern  writers,   should   add 

'lutixi  Ti  •Bciaxv  S^a^•t»  |sl*.  considerable  weight  to  the  opinions  which 

©iis  yap  otx  r,xO>;oi»,  w{  iv^fut  i(pv.  give   the  preference    to   Xenophon's  more 

J).  i.'(J2.  edit.  II.  Steph.  probable  account.     Herodotus  indeed  pre- 

VOL.  I.  Tt                                                    f''«s 
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Acccssiofi  of  Cambyscs  to  the  Throne  of  Persia.  AcijuisUion  of  Tyre 
and  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Accession  of  Darius. 
Constitution  of  the  Persian  Empire :  Persian  Religion. 

Ol.  6:.  4.        Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  this  great  empire  by  his  son  Canih^-ses;  whose 

>;■  ^^^'  temper,  which  led  him  to  emulate  his  father  rather  in  militarv  tlian  in 
N.  aud  B.  ^  .  ..." 

civil  virtues,  gave  occasion  to  all  neighboring  nations  to  .dread  the 

force  of  which  he  was  become  absolute  disposer.      His  first  object  was 

the  conquest  of  Egypt.     That  country,  as  we  1ku\;  bctbre  observed, 

had  been,  from  times  of  highest  antiquity,  a  populous,  well-regulated, 

weaUhy,  and  polished  kingdom.    Divided  from  all  surrounding  nations 

Stnili.  1.  17.  by  natural  boundaries  of  singular  strength,  it  had  been  little  exposed 
to  forein  invasion.  Yet  the  Egyptian  nionarchs  had  always  been  of 
great  political  consequence.  They  interfered  frequently  in  the  affairs 
of  Arabia  and  Palestine.  This  led  to  transactions,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
■with  Assyria.  But  a  vast  desert  divided  the  two  monarchies  ;  and  the 
countries  disputed  by  their  arms  were  mostly  far  distant  from  tlie  seat 
of  government  of  either.  Egypt  itself,  therefore,  in  a  piacc  seldom 
interrupted,  cultivated  science  and  arts ;  and  under  Aniasis,  cotcmpo- 
rary  with  Cyrus,  so  florishcd  in  riches  and  population  ihu,  according 

Urrod.  ].  1.  to  Ilcrodotus,  it  contained  twenty  thousand  tow  us.  We  have  sullicieut 
assurance  that  some  of  those  towns  were  of  extraordinary  size  and 
magnificence.  Even  in  its  miserable  state,  in  Ui(jdcrn  times,  sullcring, 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  under  a  kind  of  constitutional  anarchy, 

faces  his  narrative  with  a  confession  that  it  yi  JVfira  yiyitni>.ttti»,  lo-mt  St  tuv  u7:u.t1i;t,  Kifnt, 

was  dubious,  and  tliat  he  liad  onfy  selected  tit  Mi.ht  nin  a^t^6i/.itot  ri*  "fx^'t  Wfran  h 

it  from  among  various  contradictory  reports.  v?ii.-a;/ii'«»,  it  *?ii'iroi  xat  ^a>.tr»  Sat.afoKo-iv. 

The  mention  of  Cyrus,  in  Isocratcs's  cnro-  x.t.  t.    Isocralts'b    u'uicctcouhl  iiardlyhave 

mium  of  Evagoras,  may  also  seem  to  indi-  f;;iltd  to  lead  him  to  noiite  the  final  failure 

cale  that  it  did  not  gain  any  very  extensive  of  the  fortune  of  Cyrus,  h^id  it  in  his  linie 

credit.     The  testimony  of  Isocrates  corre-  had  any  general  credit.     Isocr.  Evag.  laud, 

spends  with  that  of  yEschylus:  'AW.a  p^»  t5»  p. '^1)2.  t.  2.   ed.  Auger. 

Egypt 
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Eijypt  remained  woiiderfully  populous,  abounding  in  towns  and 
villages ;  and  Cairo,  not  a  century  ago,  was  said  to  have  above  seven 
■hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Antienlly  Egypt  was  the  school  of 
Greece:  those  v.ho  desired  to  improve  themselves  in  knoulcge  went  to 
Egypt;  and  a  Greek  derived  reputation  from  the  mecr  circumstance  of 
having  been  in  that  polished  country. 

About  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  a  civil  war  in  Egvi^t  Hm-i.  I.  3. 
had  given  occasion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Grecian  colony  there. 
On  a  failure  of  the  antient  royal  line,  tM'elve  chiefs  had  divided  the 
sovercinty.  One  of  them,  Psammitichus,  pressed  by  the  rest,  ingaged 
in  his  service  some  piratical  Grecian  adventurers  from  Ionia  and  Caria ; 
and  with  their  assistance  became  monarch  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  first 
instance  recorded  of  that  practice,  not  less  connnon  afterward  among 
the  Greeks  than  since  among  the  Swiss,  of  letting  their  valor  and  skill 
in  arms  for  hire.  Psammitichus  thought  it  prudent  to  retain  for  his 
support  those  by  whom  he  had  acquired  his  throne.  He  settled  his  c.  ij+. 
auxiliary  Greeks  on  some  lands  which  he  gave  them,  near  the  sea,  on 
each  side  of  the  Pelusian,  or  easlermost  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  he 
incouragcd  their  commerce  with  their  mother-country.  Hence  the 
connnunication  between  Egypt  and  Greece  became  famili.ir,  and  thus 
first  any  accurate  knowlcge  of  Egypt  came  to  the  Greeks.  Probably 
the  antient  constitution  of  the  country  suffered  by  Uiis  revolution. 
The  power  of  the  great  families  would  be  reduced;  some  of  them 
perliaps  extinguished:  and  a  monarch  who  reigned  l)y  an  army  of 
forein  mercenaries,. could  scarcely  e.\ist  but  through  the  maintenance 
of  absolute  dominion.  The  scepter  of  Psammitichus,  thus  supported, 
descended  to  liis  posterity.  But  Apries,  his  great-grandson,  was  de-  c.  1G2. 
throned,  and  Amasis,  a  private  Egyptian,  acquired  the  soverehity. 

In  Egypt,  all  persons  being  strictly  confined  by  law  to  the  profession 
of  their  auctstors,  all  the  descendants  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  were 
born  soldiers.  Amasis  imitated  and  extended  the  policy  of  Psani-  c.  170. 
milichus.  lie  removed  the  Grecian  families  to  Memphis,  his  capital, 
and  formed  from  them  liis  body-guard.  Incouraging  thus  the  farther 
resort  of  Greeks  to  Egypt,  he  allotted  for  their  residence  and  possession 
the  town  and  territory  of  Naucratis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canobian, 

T  T  a  the 


c.  4, 
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the  westermost  branch  of  the  Nile,  now  called  Albckeer'",  and  recently 
become  illustrious  through  the  singularly  glorious  victory  obtained 
there  by  the  British  fleet  over  the  French.  Arnasis  indulged  the  Greeks 
so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  build  temples,  and  have  their  processions  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  after  the  manner  of  their  oM'n  country. 
Most  of  the  Asian  Greeks  had  accordingly  temples  there:  of  the  people 
of  old  Greece,  the  iEginetans  only  are  mentioned.  But  farther  to 
cultivate  a  general  interest  through  the  Greek  nation,  when  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  burnt,  Arnasis  made  a  large  present  to  the  Amphictyons, 
toward  its  restoration. 

This  able  prince  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  during  the  preparations 
in  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  his  country.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Psammenitus,  who  seems  to  have  suflPered  for  want  of  his  father's 
advantage  of  having  been  bred  in  a  private  station.     Through  some 

Herod.  1.  3.  mismanagement,  apparently,  in  those  who  guided  his  councils,  Phanes, 
a  Halicarnassian,  of  considerable  abilities  and  high  in  command  in 
the  Grecian  troops,  took  disgust  at  the  Egyptian  service,  and  went 
over  to  the  Persian.  The  approach  to  Egypt  from  Asia  witb 
a  large  army,  from  the  nature  of  the   intervening  country,  even  no 

Herod.  1.2.  enemy  opposing,  is  difficult.  The  Persians  were  utterly  unversed 
in  marine  affairs;  but  they  had  absolute  command  of  whatever  the 
Asian  Greeks  could  supply.  Tyre,  moreover,  originally  a  colony  from 
Sidon,  but  risen  to  a  superiorit}',  both  in  commerce  and  political  con- 
sequence, above  the  parent-city,  so  as  to  become  the  first  maritime 
power  in  the  M^orld,  was  under  his  dominion.  It  had  been  subdued, 
about  fifty  years  before,  by  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  Assyria.  The 
Tyrians  therefore  gladly  passed  under  the  sovercinty  of  Persia,  and 

Herod.  1.  3.  sccm  to  have  obtained  favorable  terms.  The  Cyprian  Greeks  had  also 
sought  safety  by  voluntary  submission;  and  all  these  people  contri- 
buted to  Corm  the  fleet  and  army  which  M'ere  to  go  against  Egypt. 
Yet  all  the  formidable  force  that  the  Persian  monarch  could  raise 
might  have  failed,  but  for  the  exact  kuowlege  of  the  country,  and  the 

"*  Tlie  French  corruption  and  orthography  practice  of  our  most  learned  and  respectable 
of  this  Arabic  name  has  been  adopted  by  travel-writers,  it  is  now  commonly  written 
our  government,  whence,  against  liie  better     '  Abouli»iiL.^ 

7  approaches 


c.  1. 


c.  ly. 
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approaches  to  it,  which  Phanes  hrought  to  him.     The  army  must  pass  Herod.  1.3. 
through  a  part  of  the  Desert  Arahia.     Under  the  direction  of  Phanes,  ^''''  ^  ''^'^' 
the  friendship  of  an  independent  Arahian  chief,  such  as  yet  hokl  tliat 
country  in  defiance  of  all  the  power  of  Turkey,  was  purchased  ;  and 
through  his  assistance  the  troops  were  supplied  with  provisions,  and, 
what  was  still  more  difficult,  with  water  ".     Thus  a  most  formidable 
obstacle  was  overcome  without  loss,  and  the  army  met  the  fleet  before 
Pelusiuni,  on  the  eastermost  branch  of  the  Nile,  which,  in  the  greatest  Ol.  63.  4, 
part  of  its  course,  washes  the  edge  of  the  desert.     That  key  of  Egypt  '  ^"^' 

Avas  taken  after  a  short  siege:  Psammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle;  and   the  Avhole  country  quickly  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Herod  1  3.' 
The  neighboring  Africans,  and  among  tlie  rest  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene  '■'•  ^'^^ 
and  Barca,  sent  offers  of  submission  and  tribute,  which  were  accepted. 

Cambyses,  flushed  with  success  beyond  expectation,  Avould  imme-  c  17, 
diately  proceed  to  farther  conquest.  Herodotus  says  that  he  proposed 
at  the  same  time  to  make  war  ripon  the  Ethiopians,  Ammonians,  and 
Carthaginians.  Carthage,  a  colony  from  Tyre,  emulating  the  mother-  c.  17. 
country  in  commerce,  was  become  equal,  or  superior,  In  naval  power. 
But  the  Tyrians  showed  such  extreme  aversion  to  assist  in  a  war 
against  those  whom  they  termed  their  children,  that  Cambyses  was 
persuaded  to  desist  from  that  enterprize.  He  chose  to  go  in  person 
against  Ethiopia.  Without  seeing  an  enemy,  he  lost  more  than  half 
his  army  in  the  desert,  and  returned.  His  conduct,  ever  since  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  had  been  that  of  a  merciless  and  frantic  tyrant, 
his  wildncss  often  ajiproaching  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  of  an  accidental  wound  from  his  own 
sword.  The  Grecian  accounts  however  of  these  distant  transactions, 
especially  of  those  not  by  their  nature  of  very  public  notoriety,  are 
probably  not  very  exact.  A  Magian,  we  arc  told,  usurped  the  Persian 
throne,  pretending  to  be  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  escaped  from  assas- 
sination, by  ^vhich,  at  the  command  of  Cambyses,   the  rciil  prince  had 

"     la    describing    tliis    country    and    its  mation,   and  of  his   fidelity  in  rcponing  it. 

people,  little  known  to  the  Greeks  in  gene-  To  the  correctness  of  his  account  6f  Kgvpt, 

nil,  who  from  all  their  seulements  made  the  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accurate  of 

p.nssage  to  Egypt  by  sea,  Herodotus  gives  modern  travellers,  Volney,  who  investigated 

one   strong   instance,   among  many,  of  the  that   country    as    far    as    its    modern  state 

accuracy  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  infor-  would  permit,  has  giveu  repeated  testimony. 

perished. 
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perished.     It  v,  ill  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  well-known  story 

of  the  conspirac}'  of  the  seven  chiefs,  the  death  of  the  usurper,  and  the 

elevation  of  Darius  to  the  throne -by  the  neighing- of  his  horse.     It 

sutVices  for  oar   purpose  that  Dai  i us,  said  to  be  of  the  royal  family 

of  Persia,  but   not  descended    from   C-jrus,  became   sovcrein  of  the 

empire  '*. 

This  prince  was  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  that  great  monarch. 

iF.schvl.         His  ijiincipal  o'/iect  seems  to  have  been  to  complete  and  improve  the 
r«is.  I'lat.  '  \         *'  ,         ,    .   .         .         ' .  , .  .   . 

de  Leg.  1.3.    plan  traced    by.  Cyrus  for  the"  administration  or  his  vast  dominion. 

p.  oyi.  t.  2.  ■\y]^jjt  ^^,g  ought  to  attribute  to  one,  and  what  to  the  other,  we  cannot 
now  tell ;  nor  do  we  learn  with  the  accuracy  that  \\e  might  wish, 
the  particulars  of  the  system  finally  established.  IJut  many  circum- 
stances contribute  to  show  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  directed  M'ith 
admirable  wisdom  ;  insomuch  that  those  nations,  to  whom  despotic 
government  seems  congenial,  have  perhaps  never  since  been  so  happy 

Ut  sup,  as  under  Persian  rule.     The  original  Persian  constitution,   according 

to  Plato,  was  a  mixed  monarchy"'.  The  Median  was  probably  more 
despotic.  The  conquered  were  however  of  course  to  obey  the  con- 
queror. To  provide  for  due  obedience,  the  whole  empire  was  divided 
hito  large  provinces,  called  satrapies,  each  under  the  superintendancy 
of  a  great  otTicer  intitled  satrap,  to  whom  all  governors  of  towns  and 
smaller  districts  were  responsible;  but  without  being  dependent  on  him 
for  their  appointment  or  removal,  which  were  immeiliate  from  the 
monarch.  Thus  the  superior  and  inferior  governors  were  each  a  check 
upon  the  other.  That  the  affairs  of  the  empire  might  be  administered 
v'ith  regularity  and  certain  dispatch,  and  that  information  might  con- 
stantly and  speedily  pass  between  the  capital  and  the  remotest  provinces, 
an  establishment  was  made,  imperfectly  resembling  the  modern  post: 

**  jEschylus,   ill  liis  tragedy  of  the  Per-  usurpation,   speaks   of  Darius  as  reigning 

8ifliis,   gives   a   more    numerous  catalogue  next  after  Carabyses  ('J). 
of  kings,  reigning   between  Cuinbyses  and         "   tiifCKi    yap   iVi   /xln    to  ixirfnv   /a«>Ao» 

Cyrus,   than  Heri'dotiis,  whose  account  has  iovXtiat  ti  xai  iMvSi^iai  nyof  iir)  Kif </i .  wp iror 

been  generally   followed.     Possibly   among  fiu  ivrtl   iXtV^ifoi    iyi»t,»ro,    iiruia    i«    aM«» 

the  names   arc    those    of   pret^'iideis   who  woMwir    J«<rwoTa».       'tXivStflaq    yip    ac;^o»Ti;, 

never    were    acknowleged   sovcrcins  of  the  /xiTuMivrei;  af;^o(xi'i'oi{,  xat   ir.  to  ktov  ayotTif, 

empire  (1).     Thiicydidt:S,  on   the  contrary,  ftaAXo    <f,Mt    t»     ns-ut     rfa-.ulut    r^arnyoij. 

jnd    Plato,,  omitting   all    mention    of   the  x.  t.  «.     Plat,  dc  Leg.  1.  J.  j..  G^i. 

(1)  put.  on  Lcgisl.  b.3.  p.  6y5.  v.  ii.         (^)  Tlmcyd.  1.1.  c.l4.     rial.  .Mtnex.  p. 'Jjy.  1.2. 

the 
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the  business  of  government  alone  was  its  object,  witliout  any  regard  to 
eoniniercial  intercourse,  or  the  convenience  of  individuals.  This  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  the  first  model  of  that  institution  which  now, 
through  the  liberal  system  of  European  politics,  and  the  ascendant 
Avhich  Europe  has  acquired  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  extends  com-  ' 

municalion  so  wonderfully  over  the  globe.  Judging  from  what  we 
learn  of  the  Grecian  cities  under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  Plato  in  a 
great  degree  confirms  it,  the  provinces  generally  were  allowed,  for  their 
interior  administration,  each  to  retain  its  own  municipal  law.  The 
Persian  lav/s,  pervading  the  empire,  were  probably  few  and  simple; 
more  in  the  nature  of  fundamental  maxims  than  of  a  finished  system 
of  jurisprudence.  Thus  that  inflexible  rule,  that  the  Persian  law  was 
never  in  any  point  to  be  altered,  might  be  a  salutary  restraint  upon 
des])otism,  upon  the  caprice  of  the  prince,  and  upon  the  tyranny  or 
avarice  of  his  officers,  without  preventing  intirely  the  adapting  of 
practice  to  changes  of  times  and  circumstances.  Darius  regulated  the  Ileiod.  1.  3. 
revenue  of  his  empire,  composed  of  the  richest  kingdoms  in  the  world.  iVjuiaVch. 
In  apportioning  the  imposts  and  directing  their  collection,  he  is  said  Apophth.. 
to  have  shown  great  ability  and  great  moderation  ;  yet  so  difficult  is 
it  for  rulers  to  avoid  censure  M'henever  private  convenience  must  yield 
ill  tlie  least  to  public  necessity,  the  Persians,  forming  a  comparison  of 
their  ihre'e  first  emperors,  called  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyses  the  master, 
Daiius  the  broker  of  the  empire.  Master,  it  must  be  observed,  among 
theantieiits  implied  the  relation,  not,  as  with  us,  to  hired  servants,  but 
to  slaves  '*. 

The 

'♦  iEschylus,   throughout  his  trngcdy  of  and   Plato  speaks  of  him  in  nearly  corre- 

the    Persians,  bears   most  honorable   lesti-  sponding     terms,    in    Menc.xenus,    p.   239» 

niony  to  the  cliaracter  and  administration  t.  2.    and    the    third   Dialogue    on    Legisla- 

of  Darius,  particiilarlv  in  the  ehorus^,  p.  1()6".  tion,  p.().05. 

fi  .«roB-ot,  55  fiiyaXai;  llcriulotus  has  undertaken  to  give  an  ac- 

'AyaOS;  Te  trohnrtratifjiov  $i<na.(;  count,  in  Some  detail,  of  the  produce  of  the 

'Evixvfrauiv  sl'9'  i  ytpaio;  Persian  taxes:  (.n  what  authority  we  are  not 

riavTafKij?,  uxay.r.t,  iufor(u(  d.      But  we  know    that    it  is    even 

*Aft«;^o«  ^ari^ii?  iVoSso;  now,  With  all  the  freedom  of  communica- 

&ufiior,'a.fxe  x^'i"!-  t'""    through    modern    Europe,    extn  niely 

Tl^ira.  //.It  ivociKif/.i>u  dillicult  to  acquire  informalien,  at  all  ap- 

Xr^aTiaj  uvitputtiiynb',  iJj  vo^i-  pitmchmg    to    exactness,     of   the    revoiiuc, 

jj-a.  Tit 'Bv^yitx  mutT'  iirivdimt.    x.T.K.  and,  still  more,  of  the  resources  of  neigh- 
boring 
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The  Persians  were  by  nolbing  more  remarkably  or  more  honorably 
distinguished  liom  surrounding  nations,  and  particularly  from  the 
Greeks,  than  by  their  llcligion.  It  were  bej'ond  the  purpose  of  a 
Grecian  liistory  to  inlarge  upon  the  theology  of  Zoroaster,  M'liich,  as 
Gibbon's  a  most  ingenious  and  indefatigable  inquirer  has  observed,  '  was  darkly 
the  Roman  '  Comprehended  by  foreiners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater  number  of 
l.mpiie,  i  ]jJ5  Jisciples.'  It  were  equally  beyond  our  object  here  to  discuss  the 
much  disputed  (juestions.  When  Zoroaster  lived,  and  whether  he  was 
reiilly  the  founder  of  the  religion,  the  author  of  its  sublime  precepts 
and  inlarged  view  of  the  divine  nature,  or  only  t)ie  regulator  of  the 
Magian  worship,  anil  institutor  of  the  innumerable  ceremonies  witli 
which  it  became  incumbered  and  disgraced.  It  may  hov>cver  be  proper 
to  advert  briefly  to  the  strong  contrast  between  the  Persian  religion 
ajid  the  Greek,  which,  as  the  same  able  writer  remarks,  was  such  that 
it  could  not  escape  the  most  careless  observer.  It  appears  to  have 
struck  forcibly  the  inquisitive  mind  of  Herodotus,  who,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  polytheism  about  him,  has  in  a  i'ew  words  marked  it  so 
accurately  that,  after  every  subsequent  account  of  antient  authors,  and 
every  discussion  of  modern,  very  nice  distinction  is  necessary  to  con- 
...  ,  ,  vict  him  of  any  error.  '  These,'  says  Herodotus,  '  I  have  found  to  be 
c.  131, 132.  '  the  tenets  of  the  Persians.  They  hold  it  unlawful  to  erect  images, 
'  temples,  and  altars,  ami  impute  to  follj' such  practices  in  others: 
'  because,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  do  not,  like  the  Greeks,  think  the 
'  gods  of  the  same  nature  or  from  the  same  origin  with  men.  The 
'  summits  of  mountains  they  esteem  the  places  most  proper  for  sacri- 
*  (ice  to  the  supreme  Deity ;  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  they 
'  call  God.    They  sacrifice  besides  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  fire, 

boring  states.     Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  Dis-  principal  circumstances  of  the  expedition 

,  scrtation  on  the  Liuiguagos,  &.C.  of  the  East,  fell  necessarily  untlcr  the  eyes  of  thousands, 

has  observed  that  the  revenue  of  I'ersia,  ac-  The  revenue  could  be  known  to  very  few, 

cording  to   Hcrodotus's  account,  was  very  and  the  resources  probably  to  none.     Yet  a 

unequal  to  the  expences  of  sucli  an  expe-  very  acute  inquirer  into  antient  politics  has 

dition  as   that  attributed  to    Xerxes;  and  observed,   tliat  valuable  information   is  de- 

therefore,  he  says,  Herodotus  must   stand  rived  from  Ilerodotus's  account  of  the  Per- 

convicled   of  falsehood  in  one  case  or  the  siaa  revenue.     See  Gibbon's  History  of  the 

other.      Uoprtjudiced    persons    will    have  Roman  Empire,  v.  1.    c.  S.    note  1.  iS;v. 2, 

little  dilliculty  to  chuse  thtir  belief.    The  c.  '2\. 

'  watci', 
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'  water,  and  the  winds.     In  addressing  the  deity  it  is  forbidden  to 

'  petition  for  blessings  to  themselves  individually;  the  prayer  must. 

'  extend  to  the  whole  Persian  nation.'     Such  are  the  religious  tenets 

Avhich  have  always  been  attributed  to  the  Persians.     But  the  Persians 

themselves,  of  every  age,  as  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  proceeds 

to  observe,  have  denied  that  they  extend  divine  honors  beyond  the  One 

Supreme  Being,  and  have  explained  the  equivocal  conduct  which  has 

given  occasion  to  strangers  continually  to  charge  them  with  polytheism : 

'  The  elements,  and  more  particularly  Fire,  Light,  and  the  Sun,  were  Gibbon's 

*  the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  because  they  considered  them  ^^  §' 

*  as  the  purest  symbols,  the  noblest  productions,  and  the  most  pov.'crful 

*  agents  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Nature.' 


SECTION     III. 

Conquest  of  Thrace,  and  Invasion  of  Ein-opean  Scytlda  hy  Darius. 
Submission  of  j\Iacedonia  to  the  Persian  Empire.  State  of  the 
JEgean  Islands,  and  Ilistori/  of  Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos. 
Situation  of  the  Grecian  People  under  the  Persian  Dominion. 

The  great  states  which  had  hitherto  swayed  the  politics  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  balanced  one  another,  were  Assyria,  Media,  Ljdia,  Egypt. 
Armenia  had  also  sometimes  been  of  consequence;  and  T3're,  with  a 
territory  of  small  extent,  yet  respectable  through  wealth  acquired  by 
commerce,  and  naval  strength,  the  consequence  of  commerce,  like 
Holland  in  modern  times,  had  been  usually  courted  by  the  greatest 
nionarchs.  Carthage  was  already  a  rising  power,  but  distant.  Greece 
was  yet  of  little  political  consideration.  Separated  into  so  many  small 
independent  states,  often  hostile  to  each  other,  and  never  united  by 
any  etiectual  and  lasting  tie,  each  by  itself,  among  the  transactions 
of  great  nations,  appeared  utterly  insignificant.  Assyria,  Media,  Lydia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Tyre,  with  all  their  depeiidencies,  were  now  united 
under  one  vast  empire.  Tliere  appeared  thus  in  the  world  scarcely  au 
Vol.  I.  U  u  object 
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object  for  the  Persian  arms;  and  it  mig-ht  be  expected  that  a  prince, 
vise  like  Daiius,  yet  not  particularly  imlowcd  with  the  genius  of  a 
conqueror,  would  remain  satisfied  witli  such  dominions,  without 
desiring  more,  or  fearing  that  any  foreiTi  power  could  make  them  less. 

But  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  prosperity  itself  creates  disquiet. 
Peace,  internal  and  external,  is  not  always  Mithin  the  power  of  the 
wisest  prince;  the  choice  of  evils  only  is  left  to  him  ;  and,  tho  despotic 
chief  of  a  state  the  most  dreaded  by  neighboring  nations,  he  may  be 
under  a  necessity  to  make  war.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  been  Avith 
Darius.  The  Persians  had  been  accustomed  to  respect,  in  their 
sovereins,  first  their  right  of  inheritance,  then  their  character  as  con- 
querors. Ambitious  spirits,  long  used  to  military  activity,  could  ill 
bear  rest:  and  the  gains  of  conquest  would  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
tlie  greedy.  All  circumstances  therefore  considered,  it  may  have  been 
much  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice  for  Darius  to  seek  for 


a  war  to  wage. 


Thiicyd.  1.  2.  Of  all  the  nations  surrounding  the  Persian  empire,  the  wild  people  of 
the  frozen  regions  of  Scythia  could  alone  be  esteemed  formidable  to  it. 
Darius  resolved  to  lead  an  army  against  them  by  the  western  side  of 
the  Euxine  sea.  The  pretence  for  the  war  was  the  invasion  of  Asia  by 
that  people,  aljovc  a  hundred  years  before,  when  they  overran  Media. 
But  if  we  may  guess  at  the  rciil  inducement  to  undertake  this  expen- 
sive and  hazardous  expedition,  sceniiugly  without  necessity  as  m  ithout 
allurement,  it  was  to  lead  as  far  from  home  as  possible  the  restless 
spirits  of  the  nation;  and  by  a  rough  and  unprofitable  warfare,  to  make 
their  wishes  and  desires  revert,  and  become  fixed  on  the  peaceable  in- 
joyment  of  those  rich  homes  which  the  valor  and  fortune  of  their 
fathers  had  acquired  for  them.  An  immense  army  was  collected.  The 
llcrod.  l.-t.  Asian  Grcclcs  formed  a  naval  force  to  attend  it.  They  were  ordered 
'•  '■  "^  ^^'^^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  All  the  nations  as  far  as  that  river  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.  Darius  crossed  it:  l)ut  when  ingaged  in  the 
vast  wilderness  beyond,  tho  no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  opposing  his 
force,  want  of  subsistence  soon  obliged  him  to  retire  toward  more  cul- 
tivated regions.  Then  the  Scythians,  collecting  their  strength,  pressed 
upon  his  rear.  Like  the  modern  Tartars  they  fought  mostly  on  horse- 
13  back  : 
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back:  like  them  also,  daring  and  skilful  skirmishers,  but  incapable  of 
order,  they  defeated  an  enemy  in  detail,  continually  harrassing  and 
cutting  oif  detached  parties,  without  ever  coming  to  a  general  ingage- 
ment;  to  which,  on  account  of  their  quick  motion,  and  total  disincum- 
brance  from  baggage  and  magazines,  it  was  impossible  to  force  them. 
Hcrodotus's  account  of  this  expedition  exactly  resembles  what  has 
been  experienced  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  several  times  within  the 
last  century.  The  Persian  cavalry,  he  tells  us,  shrunk  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Scythian  charge ;  yet  the  Scythians  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  compact  body  of  the  Persian  foot.  A  retreat, 
however,  through  such  a  country,  in  presence  of  a  superior  cavalry, 
was  highly  difficult  and  hazardous.  After  great  sufferings  and  much 
loss,  the  Persians  reached  the  Danube.  Having  put  that  river  between 
themsel\-es  and  the  enemy,  the  march  was  continued  quietly  to  the 
Hellespont.  Leaving  a  large  force  there  under  INIegabazus,  Darius 
proceeded  to  Sarc.is''. 

It 

*'  Ilerodotus's  account  of  this  expedition  circumstances  of  the  crime,  perhaps  also 
aflbrds  remarkable  proof  both  of  his  propen-  forbidding  conversation  upon  it,  the  absurd 
sity  to  relate  wonderful  stories  which  he  had  tale,  which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to 
heard,  and  of  his  honest  scruple  to  invent  posterity,  might  pass  in  whispers  as  far  as 
what  he  had  not  heard,  and  at  the  same  Asia  IMinor.  The  closet  conversations  bc- 
time  it  adds  powerfully  to  the  instances  tween  the  Persian  monarch  and  his  brother, 
before  occurring,  of  his  having  information  together  with  other  circumstances  of  private 
of  distant  countries  and  distant  transactions  communication,  which  the  historian  has  nn- 
beyond  what,  for  his  age  and  circumstances,  dertaken  to  detail,  must  be  otherwise  con- 
niight  be  expc>ctcd.  Nothing  can  be  more  sidered.  A  propensity  to  the  dramatic 
improbable  and  inconsistent,  not  to  say  im-  manner  appears  strong  in  all  very  antient 
possible,  than  his  story  of  tlie  Persian  history,  and  particularly  in  the  oriental.  It 
monarch's  cruelty  to  CEobazus  and  his  sons,  is  indeed  still  observable  in  the  narration  of 
All  the  most  authenticated  circumstances  of  uneducated  poojile  in  the  most  polished 
the  iife  of  Darius  mark  him  as  a  politic  countries.  This  was  not  so  fur  obsolete- 
prince,  yet  of  singular  humanity.  But  that  among  the  Greeks,  after  the  age  of  Hero- 
execution,  as  it  stands  reported  by  Ilerodo-  dotus,  but  that  the  judicious  and  exact 
tus,  appears  scarcely  less  absurd  in  its  im-  Tluicydides  thought  it  necessary  to  diversify 
policy  than  abominable  for  its  cruelty.  Vet  his  narrative  by  the  frequent  introduction  of 
tliat  about  the  time  of  Darius's  march  lor  speeches  ;  which  he  has  used  as  a  vehi.de  of 
Scylhia,  there  may  have  been  executions  in  political  discussion  of  highest  advantage  to 
Persia  in  a  family  of  rank,  is  by  no  means  his  history.  Jiut  tho  he  beai-s  with  the 
impossible:  and  while  the  policy  of  a  des-  critics  the  principal  credit  of  this  manage- 
potic  government  would   conceal  the  real  ment,  it  apjiears  that  the  design   was  not 

U  U  2  original 
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It  lias  been  common,  among  later  historians,  to  speak  of  tlie  event 
of  this  ex|)Cclition  as  highly  disgraceful  to  Darius;  seemingly  with  as 
little  reason  as  the  virtues,  and  even  the  wisdom  of  the  savage  Scythians 
have  been  extolled ;  whose  virtues  and  whose  wisdom  seem  to  have 
been  more  nearly  the  same,  from  the  age  of  Darius  to  the  present  day, 
than  those  of  perhaps  any  other  people.  Certainly  his  reputation  and 
consetjuence  among  nations  were  not  sunk  by  it  '*.  On  his  return,  the 
Ionian  and  ^'Eolian  Greeks  vied  in  paying  court  to  him.  The  force  left 
llciocl.  1. 5.    under  Me2;abazus  sufficed  to  extend  the  Persian  dominion  westward. 

c.  18. 

Plat.  Menex.  All  was  subdued  as  far  as  ^Macedonia ;  and  Amyntas,  king  of  that 
p. 239.  t.2.  country,  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Persian  monarch  b}'  the 
delivery  of  earth  and  water.  The  Grecian  ilands  also  began  to  feel  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  Persian  power.  The  history  of  Samos, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  as  it  tends  to 
explain  the  state  of  those  ilands  and  seas,  may  deserve  some  detail. 

Polycrates,  a  private  citizen  of  Samos;  had,  in  conjunction  with  his 
two  brothers,  made  himself  master  of  the  government.  Procuring- 
then  the  death  of  one,  and  the  banishment  of  the  other,  he  remained 
monarch  of  the  iland.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Machiavel  of  his 
time,  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  means  to  prove  the  merit  of 

original  with  him:    he  found  the  example  deep  and  acute  researches  of  the  Iiistorian 

already  set  by  Herodotus  ;  of  which  a  very  of  the  Roman  empire,  cannot  but  do  him 

valuable  specimen  occurs  in  the  debate  of  great  credit.     It  has  been  a  kind  of  fashion, 

the  Persian  chiefs  concerninp;  the  form  of  to  which   Plutarch  ■  principally  has    given 

government  to  becbtablished  aiivr  the  death  vogue,  to  sneer  at  his  authority.     An  atten- 

of  the   Mfigian  usurper:  certainly  not  the  live  examination   of  his   narrative,  and  a 

less  valuable  from  the   circumstance  that,  careful  comparison  of  it  with  all  tlie  antient 

evidently  not  the  sentiments  of  Persians  con-  writer*  nearest  to  him  in  aqe,.convinced  me 

fined  to  a  despotic  court,  but  thf  result  of  of  its  merit.  His  place  in  antient  history  can 

extensive   observation   by  a  Clreek   among  be  supplied  by  no  other  author ;  ajid  it  has 

various  governments,  is  there  related.    The  therefore  been  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to 

pietended  debate  in  the  cabinet  of  Xerxes  find   him   so    well   stand    the  test   of  Mr. 

concerning  the  expcciition  into  Greece,  con-  (iibbon's    very   extensive   and  very  trying 

sidered   as   an   exposition    of  the  state  of  inquiries. 

Greect  at  the  time,  is  alto  well  worthy  at-         "  Tiie  testimonies  of  •.Es(-hyhis  and  Plato 

tcnlion.     But  the  account  which  Herodotus  to  this  point  are   still  stronger  than  that  of 

has  left  us  of  so  singular  a  people  as  the  Herodotus.  Sec  the  chorus  quoted  in  note '*, 

Scythians,  so  little  generally  known  to  the  p.  32,  of  this  volume,  and  Plato's  third  Dia- 

Greeks,  when  we  find  it  confirmed  by  all  logue  on  Legislation,  p.  6'<)j.  t.  2. 
subsequent  testimony,  and  at  length  by  the 

his 


llorod.  1.3. 
c.  35)  &  seq. 
Strab.  I.  14. 
p.637,6'38. 
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liis  theoiy  by  practice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his  favorite  maxitn, 
that  by  avoiding  to  injure  he  gained  nothing^  but  by  repairing  injuries 
he  conciliated  friends.  With  a  hundred  trireme  galleys  in  constant 
pay,  he  exercised  universal  piracy  in  the  Grecian  seas.  But  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt  ;  who  being,  like  himself,  both 
a  man  of  abilities  and  an  usurper,  M'ould  naturally  incline  to  the  con- 
nection. He  acquired  possession  of  many  of  the  smaller  ilantls  of  the 
iEgean,  and  of  several  towns  on  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  Mar 
with  the  Milesians,  defeating  their  allies  the  Lesbians  in  a  sea-fight,  he 
destroyed  or  took  the  whole  fleet;  and  so  little  consideration  .had  he  for 
the  Grecian  name,  the  prisoners  were  made  slaves,  and  the  ditch  sur- 
rounding the  walls  of  Samos  in  Herodotus's  time  was  formed  by  tlieir 
labor.  Little,  however,  as  he  cared  for  justice  or  humanity,  he  studied 
elegance  in  luxury.  He  incouragcd  arts  and  learning,  which  were 
already  beginning  to  florish  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  and  the  poet 
Anacreon  was  his  constant  guest.  Rut  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  is  ^^erod.  1.  3. 
said  to  have  avoided  such  patronage,  and  aftci  passing  some  time  in  Isocr." 
EsVPt  and  Babylon,  to  have  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  Busir. 

Polycrates  at   length  began  to  be  remarked  for  a  prosperity  M'hich,  -''tiiib.  1. 14. 
among  many  trying  circumstances,  ni  no  one  instance  had  ever  faded 
him.     This  very  prosi)erity  is  said  to  have  lost  him  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Egypt.     The  anecdote,  considered  relatively  to  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,   is  remarkable.     Amasis  thought  it  in.  the  nature  of  Ilerod.  1.3. 
things  that  the  tide  of  human  affairs  must  unfailingly,  sooner  or  later,  suab  1.  u. 
bring  a  violent  reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  in  this  belief  he  advised  Poly-  p-(>37,6:JS. 
crates  to  seek  some  loss,  which  might  appease  that  disposition,  apparent 
in  the  gods,  disposers  of  worldly  things,  to   envy  human  liappiness '^. 
Polycrates,  whether  believing  with  his  royal  friend,  or  meerly  humoring 
j)opular  prejudice,  determined  to  follow  the  advice.    He  had  a  remark-  Ilciod. 
able  seal,  highly  valued,    an  emerald  cut   by  Theodorus  a  celebrated  ^,t  ^ ''' 
Saniian  artist.     This  seal  he  threw  into  the  sea.     A  few  days   after,    a 
fish  of  uncommon  size  being  brought  to  him  for  a  present,  the  seal  Aras 
found  in  its  belly.     Polycrates,  supposing  lliis  must  be  esteemed  a  ma- 

'^  E/io»    Je    «i    <rii   j/Ayahat   ivrvpna.1    ivx  Ufivxovfft,   to  (iiiov  iTTiTCiftita  ui  ifi  ^9o»£J5».      I'^pislle 

£iom  Amasis  to  I'olycraLes  in  liuodot.  b.  3.  c.  40. 

nifcst 


c.  44-,  lit  seij. 
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nifcst  tleclaraliou  of  divine  favor,  wrote  a  particular  account  of 
it  to  Aniasis ;  wliose  superstition  however  led  liim  to  so  diti'crent  a 
theory,  that  he  sent  a  herald  formally  to  renounce  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality with  one  whom  he  thought  marked  for  peculiar  vengeance  by 
the  gods.  Whether  the  circumstances  of  this  story  he  simply  true,  or 
whether  so  deep  a  politician  as  Polycrates  might  think  it  worth  while 
to  impose  the  belief  of  the  more  extraordinary  of  them  on  a  supersti- 
tious people,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  idea  that  he  was  pecu- 
liarly favored  by  the  deity  (an  ideii  then  of  high  political  importance), 
or  whether  v;e  suppose  the  mIioIc  a  fiction,  Mhich  is  not  likely,  it 
assists  at  least  to  characterize  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  many 
following  ages,  in  which  it  was  thought  worth  repeating  and  animad- 
verting upon. 

A  deep  stroke  of  policy,    which  occurs  next  in  the  history  of  Polv- 
crates,  j)erfectly  accords  with  his  general  character.  He  feared  sedition 
Ilpro*'- '•  3.    among  the  Samians.     Cambyses  was  then  collecting  a  naval  force  from 
the  Asian  Greeks  for  his  Egyptian  expedition.     Polycrates  sent  pri- 
vately to  desire  that  the  Persian  monarch  woidd  require,  from  him  also, 
a  contribution  offeree  to  the  armament.    Such  a  rctjuest  was  not  likely 
to  be  denied  :  the  requisition  was  made;  and  Polycrates  in  consequence 
manned  forty  trireme  galleys  with  those  whom  he  thought  most  inclined 
and  most  able  to  give  him  disturbance.     He  had  determined  that  they 
should  never  return  to  Samos  ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  failing 
in  intrigue  to  procure  their  detention  by  the  Persians,  he  opposed  them 
with  open  hostility.     Thus  excluded  from  their  country,  they  applied 
to  Lacediemon  for  assistance.  The  Spartan  government,  always  disposed 
to  interfere  in  the  internal   quarrels  of  neighboring  states,  received 
them  favorably.     Some  old  piracies  of  the  Samiano  were  a  ftirther  pre- 
tence for  war,  and  induced  the  Corinthians  to  join  in  it.     The  united 
force  of  Laceda;mon  and  Corinth  besieged  Samos  forty  days  without 
making  any  progress,    and  then  returned  to  Peloponnesus.     The  ex- 
pelled Samians  had  now  again  their  fortune  to  seek;  and  piracy  was 
the  resource  on  which  they  determined.     The  iland  of  Siphnus,   small 
and  otherwise  of  little  value,   luul  gold  and  silver  mines,   by  which  its 
inhabitants  became  remarkable  among  the  Greeks  for  riches.    The 

Samians 
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Saiiiians  went  thither  and  desh-ed  to  honow  ten  talents,  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Being  refused,  they  landed, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  country.  The  Siphnians,  giving  them  battle, 
were  defeated  ;  and,  in  .retreating  to  their  town,  a  large  body  was  cut 
off.  A  treaty  was  then  proposed,  and  the  Siphnians  bought  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Samians  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  talents,  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds.  These  freebooters  then  sailed  to  Crete,  and  seizing 
a  territory,  founded  the  town  of  Cydonia,  where  they  prospered  greatly 
for  five  years;  but  in  ihe  sixlh,  quarrelling  with  the  iEginetans,  more 
powerful  pirates  than  themselves,  they  were  defeatetl  in  a  sea-fight. 
The  ^ginetans  then  landed  in  Crete  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Cretans 
in  attacking  the  Samian  town,  they  took  it,  and  reduced  all  the  in- 
habitants to  slavery. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Grecian  Hands  and  Grecian  seas,  and 
such  the  mutual  treatment  of  the  Greeks  among  one  another,  we  shall 
the  less  M'onder  at  what  they  experienced  from  the  Persians.  The  am- 
bition of  Polycrates  was  not  inferior  to  his  abilities.     lie  is  supposed  iieiod.  ].  3. 

to  have  aimed  at  no  less  than  the  command  of  all  the  Hands  of  the  T''"tyci.  1.  j. 

c.  13. 
iEgean,  together  with  all  .'Eolia  and  Ionia.     His-power,  particularly  his  Strab.  1.  u. 

naval  power,   his  known  talents,  and  his  suspected  views,   probably  all  ''"     ''   '^^' 
gave  umbrage  to  Oroites  satrap  of  Sard  is.    What  other  cause  of  offence 
there  was,  Herodotus  confesses  that  he  could  not  certainly  learn.    The 
Persian  invited  him  to  his  court.  Polycrates  Mcnt  \\ ith  a  large  retinue. 
He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  put  to  death  b}^  a  public  crucifixion  ;  01.  (,'4..  3. 
esteemed  the  most  ignominious,    as  it  was  the  most  cruel  of  all  usual  ^-  ^-  ^"'^ 
modes  of  execution.     His  subjects  appear  to  have  submitted  Mithout 
resistance  to  the  satrap's  authority, 

Samos  thus  was,  except  Cyprus,  the  first  Grecian  iland  brouglit 
under  the  Persian  dominion.  But,  after  the  return  of  Darius  from 
Scythia,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  other  Hands  on  the  Asiatic  coast  M'cre, 
some  voluntarily,  others  by  compulsion,  added  to  his  vast  empire. 
Tyrants  iu  general,  and  all  who  aimed  at  tyranny,  not  unwillingly  sub- 
mitted to  a  supremacy  M'hich  cither  placed  tlicm  above  their  fellow-  • 
citizens,  or  secured  the  superiority  obtained.  It  was  a  common  policy  Ilcrod.  1. 1. 
of  the  Persians,  ^\•hich  we  find  practised   b)'  the  great  Cyrus,  and  per-  ^'i'^^''   '  ^' 

haps 
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haps  not  less  advantageous  than  liberal,  to  appoint  the  son  of  the  con- 
<|uerecl  prince,  or  some  other  principal  person  of  the  country  itself,  to  he 
governor  of  the  conquered  country;  always  however  under  the  super- 
intending controul  of  a  Persian  satrap.  INIost  of  the  Grecian  towns 
■were  therefore  left  to  their  own  magistrates  and  laws  ;  some  citizen 
presiding  as  governor,  Avhom,  in  that  elevated  situation,  the  Greeks 

,  ,  .     always  intitled  Tyrant.     Thus  Coes  the  Mitylcn^Ean,  for  services  in  the 
Ilerod.  1. 5.  -^  ;;  .  .... 

c.  2.  Scythian  expedition,  was  raised  to  the  tyranny  of  IMitylcne.     Darius, 

having  settled  the  administration  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions in  Europe,  committed  the  superTntendancy  of  the  whole  to  his 
brother  Artaphernes,  and  returned  to  Susa  his  capital. 

Probably  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Scythian  expedition  ^\ere  ac- 
complished '^  The  ambitious  spirits  among  the  Persians  had  been  di- 
verted from  domestic  disturbance.  If  the  army  suffered  in  the  Scythian 
•wilds,  yet  a  large  e.Ktent  of  valuable  country,  inhabited  by  different 
nations,  was  nevertheless  added  to  the  empire.  Isew  honors  and  new 
employments  were  thus  biought  within  the  monarch's  disposal.  And 
the  acquisition  Mas  perhaps  not  the  less  valuable  from  the  circumstance 
that  both  the  people  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  and  the  people  still 
unsubdued  bordering  on  it,  were  in  disposition  restless  and  fierce;  and 
therefore  likely  to  furnish  employment  for  those  whom  the  prince,  him- 
self safe  in  his  distant  capital,  might  wish  to  employ. 

"  This  «eems  a  conclusion  warranted  by  the  whole  narrative  of  [lerodotus.  The  testi- 
mouies  last  referred  to  of  /Eschylus  and  Plato  speak  still  more  stronJy  to  the  ^amc 
purpose. 
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Continuation  of  the  History  of  Greece  during  tlie  Reign  of 
Darius  King  of  Persia. 


SECTION    I. 

Immediate  Causes  of  the  JFars  between  Greece  and  Persia.  Persian 
Expedition  against  Naxos.  Revolt  of  the  Asian  Greeks  against 
the  Persian  Government. 

TH  E  Persian  dominion  now  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Grecian  people,  and  bordered  on  Greece  itself.  The  Asiatic 
colonies  indeed,  natural  and  almost  necessary  objects  for  Persian 
ambition,  could  hardly  anyhow  have  avoided  falling  under  its  over- 
whelming power:  but  Greece,  separated  from  all  the  world  by  lofty 
mountains  and  dangerous  seas,  had  little  to  attract  the  notice  of  tlie 
mighty  monarch  who  lived  at  Susa;  while  the  nearer  provinces  of 
India  presented  a  far  more  tempting  field  for  his  arms;  and  the 
Scythians,  vho  ranged  the  long  extent  of  his  northern  frontier,  from 
the  borders  of  China  to  the  borders  of  Germany,  might  still  be  deemed  Thncyc].  1.! 
formitlable  neighbors.  Had  therefore  inactivity  been  in  the  temper  of  ^-  ^'" 
its  peoi)le,  Greece  might  have  lain  long  in  obscurity,  peaceful,  free, 
and  unregarded.  But  inactivity  M-as  in  the  temper  neither  of  the 
people  nor  of  the  governments  of  Greece.  Touching  upon  the  Persian 
provinces,  to  clash  was  scarcely  avoidable;  and  some  transactions,  at 
first  seemingly  insignificant  among  the  concerns  of  a  vast  empire,  led 
shortly  to  those  wars,  which,  by  events  contrary  to  all  human  expec- 
tation ar,d  foresight,  raised  the  Grecian  name  to  the  summit  of  military 
glory  ;  and  giving  thus  a  new  and  powerful  spring  to  the  temper  and 
genius  of  the  people,  contributed  greatly  to  those  astonishing  exertions 
Vol.  1.  X  X  of 
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of  the  mind  in  every  path  of  science  and  of  ait,  M'hich  have  made  the 
Greeks  of  this  and  the  next  age  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  To  horrow  therefore  the  Mords  of  a  great  man,  who  has 
treated  Grecian  history,  tho  briefly,  yet  with  superior  penetration  and 
judgement,  '  I  shall  not  hold  it  any  impcrtinency  to  be  large  in  unfold- 
'  ing  every  circumstance  of  so  great  a  business  as  gave  fire  to  those 
*  wars,  which  never  could  be  thoroughly  quenched  until  in  the  ruin  of 
'  this  great  Persian  monarchy  '.' 
Ilcrod.  1.  5.  Amonir  the  Grecian  o'overnors  under  the  Persian  dominion,  Ilistia^us 
tyrant  of  ?.Iiletus  was  eminent  for  abilities,  and  for  favor  -with  the 
Persian  king.  He  had  rendered  considerable  services  in  the  Scythian 
expedition  ;  and,  as  a  reward,  had  obtained  a  grant  of  a  territory  on 
the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  where  he  proposed  to  plant  a  colony. 
The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  shiptimber,  with 
which  it  abounded,  made  it  a  great  object  for  the  Greeks;  while,  in 
the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire,  to  give  away  a  corner  of  a  newly 
acquired  province,  was  a  trifle  for  the  prince's  bounty ;  nor  Mould 
the  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  themselves,  be  thought  worth  inquiry. 
But  the  busy  temper  of  the  Greeks,  their  forms  of  government,  so  new 
to  the  Persians,  and  particularly  their  skill  in  naval  aftairs,  which  gave 
tliem  importance  wiili  their  conquerors,  were  likely  to  excite  jealousy. 
The  settlement  therefore  was  scarcely  begun,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  Histianis,  by  means  of  his  colony,  so  favorably  situated  both  for 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  increase  of  naval  power,  might  raise  himself 
into  a  situation  to  assert  independency.  Miletus,  vhcre  he  governed, 
was  in  riches  and  population  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities: 
his  influence  was  extensive  among  the  others  ;  and  should  he  acquire 
the  command  of  the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  Asian  Greeks,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  reduce  them.     Quietly,  therefore,  and  without 

•    Sir   Walter   Raleigh's  History  of  the  quali6cd  to  unfold  antienl  historj- to  modern 

World,  book  3.    c.  5.   sect.  7.     It  is  to  be  appreliension,  should  have  allowed  himself 

regretted  tliat  this  extraordinary  man,  who  po  little  scope  for  the  affairs  of  Greece  and 

by  that  union  of  cliaracters,  common  among  Uome.      Hume    has    noticed    his  superior 

the  anticnts,  but  almost  singular  in  modern  manner  of  treating  them,  in  his  History  of 

ages,   soldier,   seaman,  statesman,  scholar,  England,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  reign  of 

poet,   and   philosopher,  was  so   peculiarly  James  the  First. 

apparent 
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apparent  injury,  to  obviate  any  such  project,  it  Mas  pretended  that 
Darius  greatly  desired  his  advice  and  assistance  at  Susa.  There  any 
honors  niiglit  be  paid  him,  without  risk  of  his  acquiring  means  to 
assume  more  than  it  was  thought  proper  to  give.  Histiajus,  flattered 
by  the  distinction,  gladly  consented  to  attend  the  king.  His  Thracian 
settlement  meanwhile  remained  to  him;  and  completely  to  prove  that 
only  favor  was  intended,  the  government  of  JMiletus,  during  his 
absence,  was  committed  to  his  kinsman  Aristagoras. 

About  the  time  of  this  arrangement,  a  contest  of  factions  in  Naxos,  riemd.  1.5; 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  florishing  ilands  of  the  iEgean,  came  to  '^'~^'  ^^'^' 
extremity  ;  and,  the  democratical  party  prevailing,  all  the  men  of  prin- 
cipal rank  and  property  were  expelled.  In  these  untoward  circum- 
stances they  applied  to  the  new  governor  of  IMiletus,  as  the  person  of 
greatest  power  and  influence  among  the  Asian  Greeks;  and  Aristagoras, 
thinking  the  opportunity  commodious  for  adding  Naxos  to  his  own 
command,  received  them  favorably.  He  told  them,  that  indeed  the 
force  under  his  immediate  authority  was  unequal  to  the  reduction  of 
tliose  who  now  held  their  iiand ;  for  he  was  informed  they  were  eight 
thousand  strong  in  regular  heavy-armed  foot,  and  had  many  galleys ; 
but  that  his  interest  was  good  with  Artaphernes  the  Persian  satrap, 
brother  of  the  great  king  ;  and  with  his  assistance,  who  connnanded  so 
great  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  what  tliey  desired  might  easily  be  effected. 
The  expelled  Naxians,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  their  own  possessions, 
and  revenging  themselves  on  their  opponents,  readily  consented  to 
guide  a  Persian  army  against  a  Grecian  iland.  Artaphernes  then  ap- 
proving the  proposal  for  the  expedition,  the  v.intcr  was  consumed  in 
preparing  two  hundred  trireme  galleys,  Avith  a  competent  landforce,  and 
]Megabatcs,  of  the  blood  royal  of  Persia,  was,  in  conjunction  with 
Aristagoras,  appointed  to  the  command.  To  deceive  the  Naxians,  it 
was  reported  that  the  armament  was  intended  for  the  Hellespont;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  fleet  sailed  in  the  spring,  its  course  was  first 
directed  that  way ;  but  it  stop])ed  at  Chios,  to  wait  for  a  northerly- 
wind,  which  would  carry  it  in  one  day  and  a  night  to  Naxos. 

For  the  anlicnt  galleys  of  \var,  as  we  have  before  observed,  an  open 
beach,  upon  which  they  might  be  hauled,  served  as  a  port;  and  as 

X  X  a  their 
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tlieir  scanty  width  and  depth  afTordcd  little  convenient  shelter  for  the 
numerous  complement,  which  the  unticnt  mode  both  ot"  navioation  and 
of  naval  action  required,  the  crews,  for  health  as  veil  as  for  conve- 
nience, were  at  every  opi)ortunity  incamped  or  quartered  ashore';  a 
guard  only,  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  tiie  situation,  being' 
mounted  on  every  ship.  It  happened  that  Megabates,  visiting  the 
fleet,  found  a  Grecian  galley  without  its  guard.  Incensed  at  such 
dangerous  neglect  of  discipline,  he  sent  for  the  captain;  and  with  the 
haughty  and  undistinguibhiiig  imperiousness  of  a  modern  Turkish 
bashaw,  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  tied  in  his  own  cabin,  with 
his  head  out  of  the  window '.  Information  was  presently  carried  to 
Aristagoras;  who  hastened  to  Megabates,  and  begged  that  a  man  ia 
such  a  command,  and  his  friend,  might  not  be  so  opprobriously  treated. 
The  Persian  refused  to  relax;  u])on  which  Aristagoras  went  himself 
and  set  the  captain  free.  Megubatcs  was  of  course  violently  ofiended. 
Aristagoras,  far  from  making  any  submission,  insisted  that  the  mIioIc 
business  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to  his  direction.  With  such 
dissention  between  the  leaders,  afiairs  were  not  likely  to  be  well  con- 
ducted. IMegabates,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  soon  as  night  came 
on,  sent  a  vessel  to  Naxos  to  give  information  of  the  object  of  the 
armament.  The  Naxians,  in  consequence,  Avho  had  apprehended 
nothing  from  a  force  professedly  designed  for  the  Hellespont,  and 
known  to  have  begun  its  course  northward,  immediately  drove  their 
cattle,  brought  all  their  moveables  into  the  city,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  vigorous  defence.  Tlic  fleet  at  length  arrived.  The 
disappointment  was  great  on  fmding  tlie  inhabitants  prepared;  yet 
siege  was  laid  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  with  the  iland.  The  defence 
was  however  so  well  maintained  that,  after  four  months,  little  progress 
was  made.  The  sums  allowed  by  Artaphernes  being  then  consunicd, 
and  much  besides  from  the  private  fortune  of  Aristagoras,  it  became 

•  Tills \vc  Icani  not  only  from  Herodotus,  '  mivim  navis,  id  est  foramen  per  qnod  ia- 

but    from    many    very   explicit  passages  of  '   (iini    renii  extant.'     Wesseim^.     Unsatis- 

Thucydidcs,  which  will  occur  to  notice  in  fu  d   witii  tins,    I  do  not  Itnow  that  1  cair 

the  se(iu('l.  support  the    tliflerint   interi  retal:ou   which 

'  Aia  S;«^a^■>l?  Jls^o.^a?  tS?  »io?.     Herod.  I  have   given;    but  it  is  here  of  little  eon- 

1.  V.  c.  33.     '  Viijcirc  trajectum  per  thala-  sequence. 

necessary 
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necessary  to  abandon  the  cnteiprize.  Fortifying-  theretbre  a  post 
■within  the  iland,  in  which  tlie  Naxian  refugees  might  maintain  them- 
selves, the  armament,  which  had  suftered  considerably,  returned  to  tlie 
continent. 

Aribtagoras  now  found  himself  very  critically  situated.  Sure  of  the  Herod.  1.5. 
enmity  of  Megabates,  and  reasonably  fearing  the  displeasure  of  Arta-  ^"'^' 
phernes,  he  expected  deprivation  of  his  conunand  at  IMiletus  as  the 
least  evil  that  could  insue.  Tlie  distress  in  his  private  affairs  therefore, 
from  his  great  expences  on  the  expedition,  added  to  the  loss  of  his 
credit  at  the  satrap's  court,  the  disappointment  of  all  his  former  hopes, 
and  apprehension  of  still  worse  consequences,  made  him  desperate. 
His  credit  was  yet  high,  not  only  in  IMiletus  but  through  all  the  Asiatic 
Grecian  cities,  and  the  ideii  rose  of  exciting  a  general  revolt  of  them 
aa-ainst  the  Persian  o-overnment.  In  this  crisis  a  messenger  came  to 
him  from  Histiicus  at  Susa.  That  chief,  highly  uneasy  under  all  the 
honors  he  received  at  the  Persian  court,  while  he  found  himself  really 
an  exile  and  a  slave,  began  to  see  it  was  intended  that  his  banishment 
from  his  native  country  should  be  perpetual.  In  revolving  therefore 
the  circumstances  which  might  possibly  obtain  him  the  means  of 
returning,  none  appeared  so  likely  to  be  efficacious  as  a  revolt  in 
Ionia;  and  he  determined  upon  the  dangerous  measure  of  endeavoring 
to  excite  one,  ho])ing  that  he  should  infallibly  be  among  those  who 
•would  be  employed  to  ([uell  it.  To  convey  to  Aristagoras  his  v.ishes 
on  a  subject  so  hazardous  to  communicate  upon,  he  is  said  to 
have  written  with  an  indelible  stain  on  the  shaven  head  of  a  trusty 
slave,  and  waiting  till  the  hair  was  sufficiently  grown  again  to  hide 
the  letters,  he  dispatched  the  slave  to  IMiletus.  The  wavering 
resolution  of  Aristag(jras  was  thus  determined.  He  sounded  tiic 
IMilesians,  and  found  many  well  disposed  to  his  purpose.  He  then 
called  them  together,  and  made  his  proposal  in  form.  The  resto- 
ration of  democracy  was  the  lure:  Aristagoras  offered  to  resign  the  Ucrod.  1.5. 
tyranny.  Of  the  persons  whom  he  had  assembled,  llecatteus  the  c. 30". 
historian,  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian  prose-writers 
whose  works  had  any  reputation  w  ith  posterity,  but  from  whom 
nothing  remains  to  us,  is  said  alone  to  have  dissuaded  the  revolt; 

arjiuino; 
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aiguiug  from  the  extreme  disproportion  of  any  force  they  could 
possilily  collect  and  maintain,  to  that  of  the  Persian  empire.  Not 
prevailing,  he  then  recommended  particular  attention  to  their  marine; 
for  the  command  of  the  sea,  he  said,  alone  could  give  them  a  chance 
for  success.  But  their  ])ubHc  revenue,  he  observed,  M'as  very  unecjual 
to  such  an  object;  and  he  therefore  advised  the  application  of  the  trea- 
sures which  had  been  deposited  by  Croesus  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Branchidze,  otherwise  a  ready  prey  for  the  enemy,  to  that  important 
purpose.  This  was  disapproved,  but  the  resolution  to  revolt  never- 
theless prevailed,  and  measures  decisive  and  vigorous  were  imme- 
diately taken  in  prosecution  of  it.  Aristagoras  immediately  resigned 
the  supreme  command,  and  republican  government  was  reestablished 
in  JNIiletus.  The  Grecian  forces,  returned  from  Xaxos,  lay  still 
incamped  at  IMyus,  under  the  command  mostly  of  the  tyrants  of 
tlie  several  cities.  latragoras,  a  man  of  influence,  under  commis- 
sion from  the  new  Milesian  government,  hastening  thither,  arrested 
most  of  those  commanders,  and  sending  them  to  their  several  cities, 
delivered  them  to  the  party  adverse  to  the  existing  government. 
In  general  they  were  banished,  but  Coes,  who  had  been  raised  by 
Darius  to  the  tyranny  of  Mitylene,  was  put  to  death.  Thus,  through 
a  general  restoration  of  dcmocratical  government,  all  Ionia  and  iEolia 
■were  presently  ingaged  in  the  revolt. 
IFerod.l. o.  Aristagoras  left  nothing  unattempted  -which  might  contribute  to 
c.  JS.  the  success  of  the  very  hazardous  cnterprize  in  which  he  had  ingaged 

himself  and  his  country.  lie  undertook  an  embassy  to  Greece,  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  parent  states  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
Going  first  to  Lacedtcmon,  he  endeavored  to  rouze  the  Si)artans  by 
urging  the  shame  which  redounded  to  all  Greece,  and  especially  to  the 
leading  state,  from  the  miserable  subjection  of  a  Grecian  people.  He 
magnified  the  wealth,  and  made  light  of  the  military  force  of  the 
Persian  empire,  lie  animadverted  upon  the  inferiority  of  Asiatic 
courage,  of  Asiatic  arms,  and  of  the  Asiatic  manner  of  fighting.  He 
drew  an  alluring  picture  of  the  great  and  glorious  field  which  Asia 
offered  for  the  exercise  of  that  military  virtue,  in  which  the  Spartans 
so  greatly  excelled  all  other  people;  and  he  observed  how  much  more 
7  worthy 
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worthy  it  was  of  their  ambition  than  the  scanty  frontier,  for  Avhich 
they  had  been  so  long  contending  with  their  neighbors,  the  Messe- 
nians,  Arcadians,  and  Argians,  whose  nearer  approach  to  them  in  valor 
and  discipline  yet  made  success  more  doubtful.  He  concluded  with 
mentioning  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  tlic  plunder  of 
Susa  itself,  as  attainable  objects  for  the  Lacedsmonian  arms.  But 
the  cautious  government,  wholly  directed  by  a  few  aged  men,  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  such  allurement.  Aristagoras  was  asked  how  far  it 
was  from  Miletus  to  Susa?  He  answered,  incautiously,  'A  three  months 
journey.'  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  procure  liim  a  firm  denial- 
It  was  replied,  that  he  could  not  seriously  call  himself  a  friend  to  tiie 
LacediEmbnians,  who  wanted  to  lead  them  on  a  military  expedition  to 
the  distance  of  a  three  months  journey;  and  he  was  commanded  to 
leave  Sparta.  Finding  he  could  avail  nothing  publicly,  he  is  said 
to  have  attempted  to  gain  king  Cleomenes  by  bribes;  but  failing  in 
this  also,  he  passed  to  Athens. 

SECTION    11. 

A jf airs  of  Alliens.  Iwcasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians,  Baoii- 
ans,  and  Eubivans.  Assistance  from  Athens  to  the  lonians  against 
Persia.  Reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Grecian  States  again  under  the 
Persian  dominion.  History  of  the  Athenian  Colony  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  Liberal  Administration  of  the  conquered  Provinces 
under  the  Persian  Dominion. 

We  left  the  Athenians  just  restored  to  nominal  liberty,  but  in  no 
florishing  circumstances.  By  turns  distracted  with  domestic  faction, 
pressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Lacedicmon,  and  urged  by  the  apprehension 
of  a  most  formidable  attack  with  whicli  Clef)menes  threatened  tbem, 
they  had,  by  tiieir  ambassadors  at  Sardis,  submitted  to  the  humiliation 
of  acknowlcging  subjection  to  the  Persian  king,  in  hope  of  obtaining 
his  powerful  protection.  The  conduct  of  those  ambassadors,  we  are  llcrod.  1. 5. 
told,  was  strongly  reprobated  on  their  return;  and  it  does  not  appear  ''' ' 
that  any  Persian  assistance  M'as  either  given,   or  farther  desired.     Vet 

the 
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tlic  (lanacr  which  hung  over  Athens  mlglit  have  justified  a  treaty  for 
protection  upon  ahnost  any  terms.  Cleomenes  was  bent  upon  revenge. 
Ilorod.  1.  5.  He  collected  forces  from  all  Peloponnesus,  not  informing  ihc  allies 
c-i,  f  seq.  ^y]^^^  ^,.jjj  ]jjg  Qijject-;  At  the  head  of  a  large  army  he  landed  at  Eleusis. 
At  tliesame  time,  according  to  j)revious  agreement,  the  Thcbans,  by  a 
sudden  attack,  took  ffinoe  and  Hysite,  Attic  boroughs  bordering  on 
Bceotia,  while  Ihc  Chak'idians  of  Euboca  also  invaded  Attica  on  their 
side.  It  is  the  common  eifect  of  public  danger  and  public  misfortune 
to  bring  forward  great  characters,  and  to  excite  even  ordinary  men  to 
great  exertion.  No  individual  among  the  Athenians  is  particularly 
noticed  by  history  upon  this  occasion;  but  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth  appears  to  have  been  wise  and  spirited.  Neglecting, 
for  the  present,  the  Thcbans  and  Eubceans,  the  Athenian  leaders  directed 
tlieir  whole  force  against  the  Peloponnesians,  the  more  formidable 
enemy.  A  battle,  upon  Avhich  the  fate  of  Athens  depended,  Mas  on  the 
point  of  being  fought,  Avhen  the  Corinthians,  angry  that  they  had  not 
been  previously  consulted  concerning  the  object  of  the  armament, 
ashamed  to  be  made  the  tools  of  the  revenge  of  Cleomenes  and  the 
ambition  of  Sparta,  and  otherwise  little  desirous  to  ruin  Athens,  with- 
drew their  forces.  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  dissatisfied  witli  his 
collegue,  and  willing  to  preserve  his  interest  with  the  Corinthians, 
retreated  with  them.  These  examples  sufficed  for  the  other  Pelopon- 
iiesian  allies:  all  withdrew:  and  Cleomenes  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hastily,  and  not  without  shame,  retiring  with  the  small 
force  remaining  under  his  command.  The  Athenians  i'.nmediattly 
turned  against  their  other  enemies.  They  overtook  the  Boeotian  army 
at  the  Euripus,  retreating  to  join  the  Chalcidians,  who  had  withdrawn 
into  Eubcea.  They  defeated  it;  took  seven  hundred  prisoners;  and, 
crossing  the  Euripus  the  same  day,  gained  a  second  victory  over  the 
Chalcidians,  so  complete  that  they  became  masters  of  a  tract  in  Euboca 
sufficient  to  divide  among  four  thousand  families  of  their  fcllowcoun- 
trymen,  whom  they  established  as  a  colony  there.  The  Athenian 
treasury  was  iniiched  by  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  at  two  mince, 
about  eight  pounds  sterling,  ahead. 

Ove.ragainst  Athens,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Sarouic  gulph,  lies 

the 
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the  little  barren  ihuul  of  iEgiiia,  formerly  subject  to  the  neighboring  Ilerod.  1.5. 

c  83 

little  state  of  Epidaiims  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Mas  itself  original!}'  ciiandler's 
but  a  member  of  the  Argian  commonwealth.     This  iland,  or  rather  I'l'^^els  m 

^  ,  .  Crrecce,  c.  3 

rock,  A\as  a  convenient  resort  for  seafaring  people,  whether  merchants  cV  4. 
or  pirates;  and,  between  the  two,  growing  populous  and  M'calthy,  had 
not  only  shaken  off  its  dependency  upon  E|)idaurus,  but  was  become 
one  of  the  principal  naval  powei-s  of  Greece*.  Some  old  causes  of 
enmity  subsisted  between  iEginaand  Athens.  TheThebans,  therefore, 
anxious  for  revenge  against  the  Athenians,  but  unable,  since  the  defec- 
tion of  their  allies,  to  prosecute  it  by  their  own  arms,  endeavored  to 
ingage  the  jEginetans  in  their  confederacy;  and,  with  the  help  of  an 
unintelligible  response  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  they  succeeded. 
Those  ilanders  surprized  and  plundered  the  port  of  Plialcrum,  and 
extended  their  ravages  along  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Attic  coast. 
The  Athenians,  Avho  had  hitherto  applied  themselves  little  to  naval 
war,  were  without  means  for  immediate  revenge,  and  M-eightier  matters 
soon  required  their  attention. 

Cleomenes  was  not  of  a  temper  to  rest  under  the  disappointment  and 
disgrace  of  his  late  miscarriage.  lie  left  nothing  untried  to  excite  a  iierod.  1.  5. 
fresh  league  against  Athens.  In  the  Spartan  senate  he  asserted,  that  C'^o,  &seq. 
when  he  was  besieged  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  the  arcliives  of  the 
republic  being  then  oi)en  to  him,  he  had  discovered  the  collusion  of 
the  Delphian  priests  with  the  AlcniEeonids,  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
responses  of  the  god,  commanding  the  Lacedtemonians  to  give  liberty 
to  Athens.  He  urged  that  the  Spartan  government  had  therefore  acted 
not  less  unjustly  and  irreligiously  than  imprudently  in  expelling 
Ilippias;  to  whom  they  were  l)ound  equally  by  the  sacred  laws  of 
hospitality  and  by  the  political  interest  of  their  country;  nor  could 
they  do  their  duty  to  gods  or  men  otherwise  than  by  restoring  him. 
In  truth  the  Atlicnian  government  seems  already  to  have  become  for- 
midable to  other  states  by  the  political  principles,  Mdiich  its  leadmg 
men  flattering  the  Many  to  promote  their  o\\n  jjower,  put  forward. 
The  Spartan  government,  infected  with  this  jealousy,  consented  that 

♦  Setting  aside  the  unfavorable  p;irt  of  the  jEginetan  character,  yEgiua  was  the  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  of  the  Grecian  seas. 

Vol.  I.  -  Y  r  Ilippias 
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Ilipplas  should  be  invited  into  Peloponnesus.  But  Cleomenes  had 
learnt  from  his  late  failure  that  the  forces  of  the  allies  were  not  abso- 
lutely at  his  disposal;  and  that  he  must  have  some  deference  for  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  cities  whose  troops  he  would  employ.  A  conven- 
tion of  deputies  from  those  cities  was  therefore  summoned  to  Laced^- 
mou;  among  whom  the  measure  was  found  so  generally  unpopular, 
and  the  Corinthian  deputy  particularly  condemned  it  in  such  strong 
tenns,  that  Cleomenes  thought  proper  to  desist  from  urging  his  design 
farther. 

Hippias,  disappointed  of  the  hope  thus  held  out  to  him,  found  yet 
resources  in  his  private  character,  and  the  long  established  reputation 
of  his  family.  Returning  to  Sigeium  he  received  invitations  from 
Amyntas  king  of  IMacedonia,  and  from  the  Thessalians ;  the  former 
ofieriug  Anthemus,  tlie  others  lolcus,  for  places  of  settlement  for 
himself  and  his  partizans.  But  he  had  views  which  induced  him  to 
prefer  his  residence  in  Asia. 

We  have  now  seen  Persia  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  and  the  ilands ;  much  as  a  tremendous  enemy,  but  sometimes  too 
as  a  valuable  friend.  "We  have  seen  the  democracy  itself  of  Athens 
setting  the  example,  among  the  states  of  Old  Greece,  of  soliciting 
Persian  protection.  Mill  then  the  liberal  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
equal  government  justify  the  prejudices  of  Athenian  faction,  and  doom 
Hippias  to  peculiar  execration,  because  at  length  he  also,  with  many 
of  his  fcllowcitizens,  despairing  of  other  means  for  ever  returning  to 
their  native  country,  applied  to  Artaphcrnes  at  Sardis?  The  resort  of 
Greeks  from  various  parts  to  the  satrap's  court  and  capital,  some  with 
])olitical,  some  with  mercantile  views,  was  such  that  the  Athenian 
government  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  uninformed  of  what  publicly 
passed  there  concerning  them.  Hippias  found  the  attention  which  his 
rank  and  character  might  claim.  The  Athenian  government,  reason- 
ably apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  sent  to  request  that  Artaphcrnes 
would  not  countenance  their  banished  citizens.  The  Persian  prince 
gave  for  his  final  answer  to  their  ambassadors,  '  That  if  the  Athenians 
*  would  be  safe  they  must  receive  Hippias.'  The  return  of  these 
ambassadors  put  Athens  in  a  ferment.     Universal  indignation,   not 

without 
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without  a  great  mixture  of  alarm,  was  excited.  It  was  at  this  critical  Herod,  is. 
moment  that  Aristagoras  arrived  from  Sparta,  to  solicit  assistance  to 
the  [onian  confederacy  against  the  oppression  of  Persia.  Being  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  repeated  those  arguments 
which  at  Lacedaemon  had  been  unavailing.  He  added,  that  Miletus, 
as  an  Athenian  colony,  might  reasonably  claim  assistance  in  its  distress 
•from  a  parent  state  so  powerful.  He  omitted  nothing  that  could  flatter, 
allure,  or  excite  commiseration;  and  having,  as  Herodotus  observes, 
everything  at  stake,  there  was  nothing  that  he  was  not  ready  to  promise ; 
and  he  prevailed.  Twenty  ships  were  voted  to  assist  the  lonians;  and 
these  ships,  adds  the  historian,  Avere  the  beginning  of  evils  to  Greeks 
and  barbarians. 

The  administration  of  Artaphernes  appears  to  have  been  negligent  01.70.  i.« 
and  weak.  The  Athenian  ships  arrived  at  Miletus,  with  five  added  by  '^-  C.  500. 
the  Erctrians  of  Euboea.  The  combined  fleet  sailed  to  Ephesus;  and  c.  99,  &  seq. 
by  a  bold  stroke  to  profit  from  the  Persian  remissness,  the  landforces 
debarking,  marched  directly  to  Sardis,  distant  about  sixty  miles.  So 
totally  was  Artaphernes  unprepared  for  suppressing  the  revolt,  and  so 
•little  even  for  his  own  security,  tho  he  had  a  considerable  force  with 
him,  he  immediately  abandoned  the  town,  and  shut  himself  within  the 
castle.  The  town  was  of  course  in  universal  tumult:  the  Grecian 
troops  entered  unopposed:  plunder  became  their  object,  and  in  the 
-confusion  presently  a  house  was  set  on  fire.  For  security  in  frequent 
earthquakes,  to  which  that  country  is  subject,  light  materials  were 
preferred,  as  for  the  same  reason  they  continue  to  this  day  to  be,  for 
the  construction  of  dwellings.  Most  of  the  houses  of  the  wealtliy 
capital  of  Lesser  Asia  were  meerly  frames  of  timber  M-ith  pannels  of 
reed:  and  tho  some  had  their  walls  of  brick,  yet  the  roofs  were  uni- 

'  Blair  has  placed  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  satrapy  of  ^fardonius 

Ionian  revolt  four  years  earlier,  clearly  in  (2) ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  more  than 

opposition   to    the  account  of  llorodotiis;  oiiu  pussed  afterward  betore  Mardonius  was 

which  is  the  authority  here  preferred,  as  it  superseded  by  Artaiihcrnes  and  Daris  (3), 

lias  been  al^o  by  Dodwell,  for  his  Annalcs  who  immediately  proceeded  on  the  expedi- 

Thiicydidci.    Herodotus  expressly  says,  that  tion  against  Greece,  which  Blair,  with  all 

the  war  lusted  but  six  years  (1).     From  the  other  chronologers,  places  iSO  years  before 

end  of  it  he  very  clearly  marks  three  to  the  the  Christian  era. 

())  b.  6.    c.  18.  (2)  c.  31.  43.  &  46.  (3)  c.  &1, 

V  Y  2  versallj' 
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versally  of  thatch.  The  flame  spred  rapidly  through  a  town  so  built 
The  inhabitants,  Persians  as  well  as  Lydians,  before  without  order  or 
eompact,  solicitous  ev'ery  one  for  his  own,  Mere  thus  driven  to  assemble 
in  the  :i;;-ora,  and  in  the  course  of  the  torrent  Pactolus  Avhich  ran 
through  the  middle  of  it.  Accident  and  necessity  having  collected 
them,  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  attempt  defence.  The 
Greeks,  stopped  by  the  flames  in  their  career  of  plunder,  their  principal 
object,  and  finding  a  large  body  of  men  to  ingage,  Avhose  numbers  were 
continually  increasing,  amid  the  hesitation  of  disappointment  hastily 
determined  to  retire  to  mount  Tmolus  ;  whence,  in  the  night,  they  pro- 
secuted their  retreat  toward  their  ships.  News  of  the  transaction  was 
quickly  conveyed  through  the  provinces  within  the  river  Ilalys, 
Troops  hastened  from  all  parts  to  Sardis;  and  the  Persians,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  yield,  marched  immediately  to  seek  the  enemy,,  whom 
they  found  under  the  walls  of  Ephcsus.  A  battle  insued,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  intirely  defeated;  many  of  their  principal  oflficers  were 
killed,  and  those  of  the  survivors  who  avoided  captivity,  dispersed  to 
their  several  cities.  The  Athenians,  after  tliis  misfortune,  recalled 
their  ships;  and,  tho  strongly  solicited,  would  no  more  take  part  ia 
the  war. 

Herod.  1.  5.  The  lonians,  nevertheless,  continued  to  prosecute  vigorous  measures. 
Wisely  avoiding  farther  attempts  by  land,  they  confined  their  offensive 
operations  to  the  sea.  Their  fleet  sailed  first  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
brought  Byzantium,  Mith  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the  Propontis, 
under  their  subjection  or  into  their  alliance.  Then  directing  their 
course  southward,  they  were  equally  successful  M'ith  most  of  the  Cariain 

llcrod.  1.  5.  cities.  About  the  same  time  Onesilus,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  views  of  ambition,  had  persuaded  all  that  iland 
to  revolt  against  the  Persians,  except  the  city  of  Amathus,  to  which 
he  laid  siege.  Receiving  information  that  a  Phenician  fleet  was 
bringing  a  Persian  army  to  its  relief,  he  sent  to  desire  alliance  with 
the  lonians,  and  assistance  from  their  navy,  as  iu  a.  common  cause. 
The  lonians,  without  long  deliberation,  determined  to  accept  the 
alliance  offered,  and  to  send  the  assistance  desired.  The  enemy  how- 
ever had  landed  their  army  before  the  Ionian  fleet  arrived ;  and  on  the 

same 
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same  clay,  it  is  said,  two  battles  were  fought;  between  the  Persians 
and  Cyprians  by  land,  and  between  the  lonians  and  Plienicians  at  sea. 
In  the  seafight  the  Greeks  were  victorious,  the  Samians  particularly 
distinguishing  themselves;  but  by  land  they -were  defeated  :  Onesilus 
was  killed,  and  the  Persians  quickly  recovered  the  whole  iland^- 

ButM-liile  victory  thus  attended  the  fleet  of  Ionia,  the  country  Mas 
totally  exposed  to  the  superior  landforce  of  the  enemy.  The  Persian 
general  Dauriscs,  leading  an  army  to  the  Hellespont,  took  the  four  Herod.  1.5. 
towns  Abydus,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Pajsus,  in  as  many  days.  c.  106, ^.-seq. 
Then,  informed  that  the  Carians  had  ingaged  in  the  revolt,  he  marched 
southward,  and  defeated  that  people  in  a  great  battle.  The  routed 
troops,  joined  by  the  Ionian  army,  ventured  and  lost  a  second  battle, 
in  which  the  lonians  principally  sufteied.  But  Ileracleides  of  ]\Iylassa, 
general  of  tlie  Carians,  Mas  one  of  those  superior  men  who,  acquiring 
wisdom  from  misfortune,  can  profit  even  from  a  defeat.  The  Persian 
army  proceeded,  M^ith  that  careless  confidence  M'hich  victory  is  apt  to 
inspire,  as  if  nothing  remained  but  to  take  possession  of  the  Carian 
towns.  A  mountainous  tract  M-as  to  be  passed.  Heracleides,  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  silently  preoccupied  the  defiles.  The 
Persians,  intangled  among  the  mountains,  were  attacked  by  surprize: 
Dauriscs  fell,  with  many  oflicers  of  high  rank,  and  his  army  M'as  com- 
pletely defeated. 

But  the  resources  of  a  vast  empire  inabled  the  Persians  to  act  in 
too  many  places  at  once,  for  the  lonians  to  oppose  them  M'ith  any 
prospect  of  final  success.  When  Daurises  marched  toward  Caria, 
Hymeas  had  turned  from  the  Propontis  toward  the  Hellespont,  and 
quickly  recovered  all  the  northern  part  of  iEolia.  At  the  same  time 
Artapherncs  himself,  leading  an  army  to  the  confines  of  jEolia  and  iierod.  I.  5.. 
Ionia,  took  Cuma  and  Clazomeua:.  Then  assembling  the  bodies  which  ^-  i23,iScseq. 
had  hitlierto  been  acting  separately,  it  became  evidently  his  design  to 
form  the  siege  of  Miletus,  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  by  taking  which 
he  might  finish  the  war.  Aristagoras  saw  the  gathering  storm,  and 
could  see  no  means  of  withstanding  it.  Herodotus  accuses  him  of 
pusillanimity,  apparently  Mithout  reason.  Aristagoras  knew  that, 
however  others  might  make  their  peace,  there  could  be  no  pardon  for 

him;. 
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him ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  assist  his  country  in  the  unequal 
contest  into  which  he  had  led  it,  his  presence  might  only  inflame  the 
enemy's  revenge.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  quit  Miletus.  He 
communicated  this  resolution  to  his  fellowcitizcns,  and  waiting  to  see 
Pythagoras,  a  man  high  in  rank  and  esteem  among  them,  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  his  room,  he  sailed,  with  as  many  as  chose  to 
follow^  his  fortune,  to  that  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace, 
which  Darius  had  given  to  Histiaius.  Under  his  able  management 
this  colony  was  prospering  when  he  was  killed  in  besieging  a  Thracian 
town. 
Herod.  1.  5.        Histia:HS,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  liis  release  from  his  honorable 

C.  100,  107.       ..  -in-  T^-  1-  OI- 

LS, c.  1         imprisonment  in  the  Persian  court:  Danus  sent  him  to  bard  is  to  assist 

^  *^1-  in  quelling  the  rebellion.    But  the  Persian  officers  there,  better  informed 

than   the   ministers  at  Susa,    were   not   disposed    to  trust  him ;   and 

Histiteus,   finding  himself  suspected,   fled  by  night  into   Ionia,  and 

passed    to  Chios.      The   lonians,   however,  were   not  generally   well 

inclined  to  him:  some  viewing  in  him  the  former  tyrant,  others  tlie 

author  of  their  present  calamities  and  danger.     His  fellowcitizcns  the 

Milesians  absolutely  refused  him  admission  into  their  toAvn :  but  he 

found  more  favor  at  Mitylene,  where  he  obtained  a  loan  of  eight  ships, 

with  which    he   sailed   to  Byzantium.      Aj)parently  he  had  previous 

connection   with  the   ruling  party  there.     From  that   advantageous 

station  he  carried  on  piratical  hostility  against  Greeks  and  barbarians, 

seizing  the  vessels  of  ail  states  with  which  he  had  not  .some  friendly 

ingagement. 

01. 7i.|.  It  was  noAV  the  sixth  year  of  tlie  Avar,  when  the  Persian  army  sat 

Dodw   *        down  before  Miletus.     To  assist  its  operations,  which  otherwise  might 

ann.  Tli.        have  been  ineftectual,  a  large  fleet  was  collected,  chiefly  from  Phenicia; 

e,  6,  &seq,    but  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  contributed.     On  the  other  side,   the 

Panionian  assembly  was  summoned,  to  deliberate  on  measures  to  be 

taken  in  circumstances  so  critical.     It  was  there  determined  not  to 

oppose  the  Persian  army  in  the  field;  but  to  leave  jNIiletus  to  its  own 

defence  by  land,   while  every  possible  exertion   should  be   made   to 

increase  their  force  at  sea;  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  ships  of  war, 

which  every  state  of  the  confederacy  could  furnish,  should  assemble  at 

1 1  Lade, 
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Lade,  a  small  iland  overgainst  the  port  of  Miletus,  and  try  the  event 

of  a  naval  ingagement*.     The  enumeration,  given  by  Herodotus,  of 

the  trireme  galleys  sent  by  each  state,  is  probably  not  unfounded,  and 

ijiay  shoM'  in  some  degree  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Ionian  cities. 

From  Miletus  came  eighty,  Pricne  twelve,  Myus  three,  Teos  seventeen, 

Chios  a  hundred,    Erythra;  eight,  Phoctea,  weak  since  its  capture  by 

Harpagus  and  the  emigration  of  its  people,  only  three,  Lesbos  seventy, 

and  Samos  sixty ;  the  whole  making  three  hundred  and  fifty -three. 

This  indeed  appears  a  very  great  naval  force  for  those  little  states  to 

assemble  and  maintain  ;  the  ordinary  complement  for  a  trireme  galley  Herod.  1.7. 

in  that  age,  or  very  shortly  after,  being  two  hundred  men.     The  crews  '^^  ^^'^' 

of  the  Ionian  fleet  would  thus  be  a,bove  seventy  thousand.  The  number 

of  the  enemy's  ships  was  much  greater;  Herodotus  says  it  amounted 

to  six  hundred.     Yet  the  Persian  leaders  had  so  little  confidence  in  an 

armament  of  which  little  or  no  part  was  Persian,  that  they  feared  to 

risk  a  naval  ingagement.     But  command  of  the  sea  was  absolutely 

necessary  to  their  final  success  by  land.     They  had  with  them  most 

of  the  Ionian  and  iEolian  tyrants,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their 

several  cities  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and  through  these  they 

endeavored   to  practise  separately  upon  the  squadron  of  each  state. 

Complete  jjardon  was  promised  to  any  who  M'ould  quit  the  confederacy 

for  themselves  and  their  city;  and  threats  indeed  terrible  were  held  out 

to  tliose  who  should  persevere  in  it.     The  men,  they  said,  should  be 

reduced  to  slavery,  the  boys  should  be  made  eunuchs;  the  virgins 

sliould  be  carried  into  Bactria,  and  the  towns  and  territories  should  be 

given  to  others.     Neither  the  offered  favor,  however,  nor  the  threats 

were  at  first  regarded.     But  disunion  in  command,  the  common  defect 

of  confederacies,  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  fleet.     A  general  relaxation 

of  discipline  insued  ;    and   at    length   the   Samian  leaders  foreseeing 

nothing  but  ruin  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  ingaged,  began  to 

•  Tlie  site  of  Miletus  lias  now  long  ceased  Asia    IMinor,   or  rather  the  Voyage  Pitto- 

to  be  maritime,  and   Lyde  to   be  an   iland.  resqne    de    la   Grece,  par  M.  do  Choiscuil 

The  bay  on  which  that  city  stood  lias  been  Gouliler.      Myus,   near   the  mouih    of  the 

gradually  filled  with  the  sand  brought  down  Ma'ander,  underwent  cariisv  the  same  fate. 

by  the  river  Latmus,  and  Lade  is  an  emi-  Pausan.  1.7.  c.  2, 
neiice  in  a  plain.     See  Chandler's  Travels  in 

listen 
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listen  to  the  pro|:osals  made  to  them  from  /Eaces  the  expelled  tyrant 
of  their  iland.  Weighing  the  resources  of  their  confederacy  against 
those  of  the  Persian  empire,  as  Herodotus  says  for  them,  they  judged 
that  the  contention  on  their  part  must  in  the  end  prove  vain;  since, 
should  they,  with  all  their  disadvantage  in  numhen;,  prevail  in  the 
approaching  action,  still  another  fleet  would  unfailingly  soon  be  raised 
against  them.  Urged  b^-  these  considerations,  they  privately  concluded 
a  treat}'. 

The  Persian  leaders  then  no  longer  scrupled  to  quit  the  port  and 
risk  an  ingagement.  The  Grecian  fleet  advancing  to  meet  them,  the 
Samian  commander  gave  the  signal  to  his  squadron  to  set  their  sails. 
This  clearly  indicated  intention  to  fl}- ;  for  the  antients  in  action  used 
oars  only.  The  captains  of  eleven  galleys  disobeyed  the  signal,  and 
stood  the  battle ;  the  rest  sailed  away.  The  line  of  battle  of  a  fleet, 
an'.ong  the  antients,  was  that  alone  which  in  our  sea-phrase  is  called 
the  line  of  battle  abreast:  they  met  prow  opposed  to  prow^.  The 
station  of  the  Samians  had  been  in  the  extreme  of  one  wing.  The  Les- 
bians, next  in  tlie  line,  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  exposure  of 
their  flank,  as  well  as  by  the  alarming  desertion  of  their  allies,  presently 
fled.  The  Chians  remained  firm;  ami,  figbting  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery  against  unequal  numbers,  suflered  greatly.  Even  in 
their  defeat,  however,  it  appeared  tliat,  tho  the  Phenician  ships  still 
excelled  in  swiftness,  and  their  seamen  in  skill  as  mariners,  yet  the 
Cireeks  weie  advancing  to  a  superiority  in  naval  action  above  other 
nations.  The  Phoca;an  commander  Dionysins,  having  with  his  three 
galleys  taken  three  of  the  enemy's,  when  he  found  the  battle  irrecover- 
ably lost,  and  the  Ionian  affairs  consequently  desperate,  would  return 
no  more  to  Piioca^a;  but,  directing  his  course  to  the  coast  of  Phenicia, 
made  prize  of  a  number  of  merchant-ships.  Having  thus  inriched 
liimself  and  his  crews,  he  sailed  to  Sicily  to  injoy  himself  there;  and 
thence,  as  necessity  or  thirst  of  gain  impelled,  he  exercised  piracy 
against  the  Carthaiiinians  and  Tuscans. 

The  Persians  now,  masters  of  the  sea,  pressed  the  siege  of  Miletus, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  an  assault.     Most  of  the  men  within  the 

*  'ilavif  r^ii^fi  ajrTiwfwjof  Torj  irainioif  erl^tptv^i.      Xcnopb,  Lac.  Polit.  C.  11'. 

place 
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place  were  killed :  the  rest,  with  the  women  and  children,  were  led  to 
Susa;  testimonies  to  the  great  king  of  the  diligence  of  his  officers,  and 
examples  of  terror  to  other  conquered  provinces.  Darius  however, 
according  to  the  honorable  testimony  borne  him  by  Herodotus,  did 
them  no  other  ill'  than  to  settle  them  at  Ampc  on  the  Euphrates,  near 
where  that  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Persian  gulph.  The  rich 
vale  of  Miletus  was  divided  among  Persians;  Carians  were  established 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  its  territory.  /Eaces,  in  reward  for  his 
service,  was  restored  to  the  tyranny  of  Samos:  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Samian  people  emigrated  to  Sicily.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Avhen  other  revolutions  hail  restored  authority  to  the  party  adverse  to 
tyranny  and  Persia,  there  stood  a  column  in  the  agora  of  the  city  of 
Samos,  with  an  inscription  in  honor  of  the  eleven  captains  who  had 
bravely  fought  in  the  common  cause,  at  the  risk  of  punishment  for 
disobedience  to  their  immediate  commander. 

Histiffius,  on  the  reduction  of  Miletus,  moved  from  Byzantium  to  Herod.  1.6. 
Lesbos,  where  he  seems  to  have  had  great  interest.  Thence,  according 
to  Herodotus,  he  carried  on  a  piratical  war,  against  the  Greeks  no  less 
than  against  the  Persians,  in  a  manner  which,  notwithstanding  num- 
berless instances  of  extreme  readiness  in  the  Greeks  at  all  times  to 
make  petty  war  among  one  another,  appears  rather  unaccountable. 
At  length,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  for  plunder,  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Persian  general  Harpagus;  and  being  sent  to 
Sardis  was  there  crucified. 

The  Persian  fleet  wintered  at  Miletus.     Sailing  in  spring,  the  ilands  Herod.  1.6. 

c.  31    32. 

Chios,  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  immediately  submitted.  The  army  at  the  oi.Vi.  4. 
same  time  proceeded  against  the  Ionian  towns;  and  the  generals,  far  B.C.  493. 
otherwise  disposed  than  their  master,  executed  the  full  vengeance 
■which  they  had  threatened  :  the  handsomest  Grecian  boys  were  made 
eunuchs,  the  most  beautiful  girls  were  carried  off;  the  towns,  and,  as 
the  Grecian  Avriters  particularly  observe,  without  sparing  the  temples, 
were  burnt. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  ilands,  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont.  Herod.  1.6. 
All  on  the  Asiatic  side  was  already  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  nothing  ^' 
on  the  European  shore  now  stoofl  against  them.    Devastation  was  spred 

•  ■    x«xo>  iht   «M«    'Brcir.TUi,      Herod.  1.  6.   C.  20, 

Vol,  L  Z  z  .  by 


Herod.  1.  6. 
c.  3-1-,  &  seq. 
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by  sword  and  fire.  The  B3zanlincs  and  Chalcedonians  best  avoided 
the  storm,  flying  betimes  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  planting 
the  territory  of  Mesanibria,  fur  within  the  Euxine  sea.  The  Pheni- 
cians  burnt  the  empty  towns  ;  and  then  returning  to  the  Hellespont, 
all  the  Thracian  Chersonese  immediately  submitted,  except  the  town 
of  Cardia. 

This  peninsula,  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  simply  the 
Chersonese,  had  been  planted  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  whose  history 
is  not  unimportant  among  the  transactions  of  Greece  and  Persia. 
During  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens,  the  Doloncian  Thra- 
cians,  antient  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese,  pressed  in  war  b}'  the 
Apsinthians,  sent  their  chiefs  to  ask  advice  of  the  god  of  Delphi. 
The  oracle  directed  them  to  invite  into  their  country,  to  found  a  colony 
there,  the  first  person  who,  after  their  quitting  the  temple,  should  ask 
them  to  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  Doloncians,  directing  their 
journey  homeward,  passed  through  Phocis  and  Coeotia,  without 
receiving  any  invitation.  Turning  then  into  Attica,  their  way  led 
them  by  the  country-house  of  Miltiades  son  of  Cypselus.  That 
Athenian  happening  to  be  in  liis  portico,  and  seeing  men  pass  in  a 
forein  dress  and  carrying  spears,  accosted  them,  and  offered  refresh- 
ment. The}' accepted  the  invitation  j  and  being  hospitably  entertained, 
they  related  the  oracular  response  which  they  had  received.  JMiltiades 
was  of  a  very  antient,  honorable  and  wealthy  family  of  Attica. 
Herodotus  mentions,  as  a  circumstance  to  ascertain  its  eminence, 
that  it  was  a  family  accustomed  to  keep  a  chariot  with  four  horses ; 
probably  meaning,  as  the  critics  have  explained  it,  that  the  family 
of  Miltiades  had  been  accustomed  to  contend  at  the  Olympian 
festival  in  the  race  of  chariots  Avith  four  horses;  which  certainly 
would  imply  considerable  M'ealth  in  a  country  like  Attica,  little 
naturally  adapted  to  breeding  and  keeping  horses.  Miltiades, 
himself  popular  and  ambitious,  was  little  friendly  to  Peisistratus, 
and  thence  was  the  more  prepared  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Thracians.  Collecting  therefore  a  number  of  Athenians,  either  dis- 
posed to  liis  interest,  or  averse  to  the  prevailing  power,  all  of  whom 
Peisistratus  would  gladly  see  depart  from  Athens,  he  established  his 
colony,  and  was  raised  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Chersonese.  Dying 
5  childless, 
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childless,  his  authority  passed,  as  a  part  of  his  estate,  to  his  nephew 
Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon  his  brother  by  the  mother.  Stesagoras  also 
died  childless.  Kis  younger  brother  Miltiades  was  then  at  Athens,  in 
favor  with  Hippias  and  Hipparchus';  Avho,  whether  with  any  ideii  of 
legal  claim  of  authority  of  the  mother-country  over  the  colony,  or 
mecrly  to  extend  their  own  power,  sent  young  Miltiades,  at  the  same 
time  to  collect  his  inheritance,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  public  admi- 
nistration of  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonese.  It  appears  that  the  youno- 
chief  carried  his  authority  with  a  high  hand:  he  kept  a  body  of  five 
hundred  guards  in  constant  pay  :  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  the 
country,  he  married  Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus  a  Thracian  prince; 
and  Tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  is  tlie  title  of  Miltiades  among  all  the 
earlier  Greek  historians  '°. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Darius  led  his  army  into  Europe.  Herod.  1.6. 
Miltiades  then,  yielding  to  a  power  which  he  was  unable  to   resist,  Corn^^Nep. 
followed  the  Persian  monarch's  orders  on   the  Scythian  expedition,  v.  Miltiad. 
He  is  celebrated  for  having  proposed  among  the  Grecian  chiefs  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  their 
care,  while  Darius  was  in  Scythia;  hoping  that  so  the  prince  and  his 
army,  between  famine  and  the  Scythian  sword,  might  perish,  and  the 
Grecian  states  might  thus  be  delivered  from  the  Persian  power.     How 
far  this  proposal,  certainly  perfidious,  can  be  justified  upon  Grecian 
principles  either  of  philosophy  or  of  patriotism,  may  be  difficult  to 
determine.     We  may  ho\vc\er  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  and 
Nepos,  that  interest  more  than  intcgrFty  induced  the  other  Grecian 
tyrants  to  oppose  it:  for  they  esteemed  the  supremacy  of  Persia  the 
best  security  to  their  own  authority  against  the  democratical  dispo- 
sition of  their  people.     Herodotus  reports  that  an  army  of  Scythians,  Herod.  1. C. 
bent  upon  revenging  the  Persian  invasion,  obliged  Miltiades  to  fly  the  ^  I'lutarch. 
Chersonese.     According  to  the  same  historian,  however,  he  must  liavc  ^'js^''^'^'"'"- 
been  popular  in  his  government,  at  least  among  the  Thracians,  since, 
on  the  departure  of  the  Scythians,  they  recalled  him.     ^\  e  are  not  lold 

»  'I'lie  Peisistratids.     Herod.  1.6.  c.  59.        vit.  Milt.     The   biographer  adds  skd  ius- 
'"  Chersoncsi,  omnes  illos  qiios  h;ibitarat     tus,    and    proceeds   to    explain    the   early 

aiiiios,  ])erpetuam  obtinucrat  domiiuilioDein.     Giecian  sense  of  the  term  tyraht. 

'J\  raimusque  fuerat  appellatus.    Corn.  Ncp. 

K  z  2  tliat 
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that  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt;  hut  liis  flioht  from 
the  Chersonese,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Grecian  fleet  off  Miletus,  sliows- 
tliat  he  knew  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Persians.  Putting  his  effects 
aboard  five  trireme  galleys,  he  steered  for  Athens.  The  Phenician  fleet 
pursued  him,  and  took  one  of  his  galleys  connnaudcd  by  his  eldest 
son.  Here  again  Herodotus  bears  very  honorable  testimony  to  Darius. 
The  son  of  IMiltiades,  as  a  prisoner  of  rank  and  consequence,  was  sent 
to  le.'cive  his  doom  at  Susa.  But  instead  of  punishment  as  a  rebel, 
which  his  captors  expected,  Darius  was  liberal  of  favor  to  him,  giving 
liim  an  estate  and  a  Persian  lady  for  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  family 
,.  "n  "  '  '  which  became  numberetl  among  the  Persians.  If  Herodotus  had 
authority  for  this  anecdote,  it  may,  together  with  the  treatment  of 
the  captive  IMilcsians,  justify  the  opinion  which  he  advances,  that 
Darius  would  have  pardoned  even  Histitcus,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  jealous  haste  of  his  othccrs,  who  executed  that  unfortunate, 
but  apparently  little  meritorious  chief,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  king. 

From  the  same  impartial  historian  however  we  learn,  that  the  super- 
intcndency  of  the  Persian  government  over  the  conquered  people  waSj 
in  general,  correspondent  to  the  disposition  of  the  monarch,  liberal  and 
mild.  The  first  vengeance  for  the  rebellion  being  over,  the  lonians 
remaining  in  the  country  became  again  objects  of  care  and  protection. 
No  mark  of  enmity  was  shown  during  the  rest  of  that  year,  but  very 
beneficial  regulations,  says  the  historian,  were  made".  Deputies  from 
the  cities  were  assembled,  to  advise  about  the  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  countrj-,  and  it  was  required  of  the  several  administrations 
to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another  that  they  would  abstain  from  that 
piratical,  thieving  and  murdering  kind  of  petty  war,  to  which  the 
Greeks  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts  were  strongly  addicted;  and  that 
all  controversies  between  cities,  as  between  individuals,  should  be 
determined  by  regular  course  of  law".  It  behoved  Artaphernes  then, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  provide  for  the  regular  ])ayment  of  the  tribute  to 
the  Persian  empire.  But  no  new  burthen  was  laid  upon  the  conquered 
people;  and  to  obviate  that  oppression  which  might  arise  from  partiality, 

"  oviif  i?  »tixc^  ipt^ofj  a?\^ct   ^^rjcifAat  KX^ra.      Ilfrod.    l.U.   0.4'^. 

"  i>a  Jt^ii'iicoi  'Ttt,  xa>  fttt  «M^A»i/{  fi^ohtt  ti   xbi   aytiit,      Herod.  ibid. 

whether 
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whether  in  the  king's  officers,  or  in  the  municipal  governments,  the 
whole  country  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  extent  of  every  state 
taken  in  the  Persian  measure  of  parasangs.  The  tribute,  rciilly  but  a 
kind  of  quit-rent  for  lands  not  originally  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  was 
then  ec|uitably  assessed  on  all;  and  to  the  historian's  age  the  lonians 
continued  to  profit  from  this  beuejficial  arrangement. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IIL 

First  Persian  Armament  against  Greece  under  Mardonius  rproceedn 
.  110  farther  than  Jllacedonia.  The  Grecian  Cities  summoned  by 
Heralds  to  acknowlege  Subjection  to  the  Persian  Empire.  Internal 
Feuds  in  Greece  :  Banishment  of  Demaratus  king  of  LacedKmon: 
Affairs  of  Argos  :  Banishment  and  Restoration  of  Ckomencs  king 
of  Lacedcemon  :  Death  of  Cleomcnes  :  /Far  of  Athens  and  Angina. 

In  the  second  spring  after  the  reduction  of  Miletus,  a  great  change  oi.  72.  i. 

was  made   in  the  administration  of  the  provinces  bordering;  on   the  R-  C.  492. 

H     •  I  1  r 
Grecian  seas.     Artaphernes  was  recalled,  with  most  of  the  principal  ^  43.  *  ' 

officers  of  his  satrapy,  and  Mardonius,  a  young  man  of  highest  rank, 

who  had  lately  married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  was  sent  to  take  that 

great  and   important  command.     He  led  with  him  a  very  numerous 

army.     On  the  coast  of  Cilicia  lie  met  a  large  fleet  attending  his 

orders;  and,  going  aboard,  he  sailed  to  Ionia,  leaving  the  army  to  be 

conducted  by  the  generals  under  him,  to  the  Hellespont.     Revenge  Herod.  1.  G. 

against  Athens  and  Eretria  for  the  insult  at  Sardis,  was  the  avowed  ^:, *'•„ 

.      .         .  Plat.  Menex. 

purpose  of  this  formidable  arm.amcnt.     But,  considering  all  the  best  p.  240.  t.  2. 

information  remaining  to  us  of  the  character  of  Darius  and  of  tlie  ^  " 

circumstances  of  the  times,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  same 

necessity  for  employing  restless  spirits,  which  liad  urged  the  Scythian 

expedition,  was  the  principal  motive  also  to  the  permisssion  of  this 

cnterprize. 

JVlardonius  seems  to  have  been  naturally  disposed  to  extraordinary 

things.     Arriving  in  Ionia,  he  deposed  all  the  tyrants,  and,  apparently 

with    llie  view  to  acquire  popularity  among  a  people  whose  willing 

service 
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service  might  be  important,  he  established  democratical  government 
in  every  Grecian  city;  a  measure  so  opposite  to  the  general  policy  of 
Persia,  that  llerodoUis  si)caks  of  it  as  a  wonder  next  to  incredible 
among  the  people  of  European  Greece.     Collecting  then,  from  the 
lonians   and  ^ILolians,  a  considerable  addition  to  his  forces,  both  of 
sea  and  land,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  and  passed  into  Europe. 
Herod.  16.    Excepting  some  M'ild  hords  of  Thracian  mountaineers,  all  to  the  con- 
c.4-1,  &  1. 7.    fijies  of  Greece  already  acknowleged  subjection  to  Persia.     Macedonia 
Ch.G.sec.a.  had  formerly   bought   its  peace   by    submitting  to   the  humiliating 
et  this  Hiii.    (,p,.g,^^Q,,y  Qf  t]^e  delivery  of  earth   and  water.     Tribute  being  now 
demanded,  the  Macedonian  prince  feared  to  refuse.     But  the  elements 
and  the  barbarians,  this  time,  stopped  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms. 
The  fleet,  assailed  by  a  storm,   in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Athos, 
lost  no  less  than  three  hundred  vessels,  and,   it  was  reported,  twenty 
thousand  men.     In  a  sudden  attack  from  the  Brygian  Thracians,  the 
armv   suftcred   considerably,   and    Mardonius  himself  was   wounded. 
The   march  could  not   be   safely   prosecuted  without   subduing  that 
people.     This  was  effected;  but  the  season  Mas  then  so  far  advanced, 
and  the  fleet  so  shattered,  that  it  Mas  judged  expedient  for  the  Mhole 
armament  to  return  to  M'inter  in  Asia. 
Ol.  7C.C.  The  first  object  in  the  next  spring  M-as  the  little  iland  of  Thasus, 

B.C.  4f)i-  formerly  the  seat  of  the  princij)al  Phenician  factory  in  the  iEgean 
c. 40". I'i  sLii'.  sea;  barren  in  its  soil,  but  licli  by  its  gold  mines,  and  still  more  by 
those  Mliich  its  inhabitants  possessed  on  tlie  neighboring  continent 
of  Thrace.  To  secure  themselves,  rather  than  to  offentl  others,  the 
Thasians  had  lately  employed  a  part  of  their  wealth  in  building  ships 
of  M'ar,  and  improving  the  fortifications  of  their  town.  An  order 
came  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  to  raze  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  to  send  all  their  ships  of  Mar  to  liie  Persian  naval  arsenal  at 
Abdera.  They  obeyed.  Then  heralds  were  sent  into  Greece,  demanding 
of  every  city  acknowlegemcnt  of  subjection  to  Darius  hy  the  delivery 
of  earth  and  water.  ]Many  towns  on  the  continent  obeyed,  and  most 
of  the  ilands  ". 

'*  Herodotus  says    all;  luit   lie    after-     Ehould    also    have    excepted    Euba-a    .ind 
ward  excepts  the  little  iliinds  of  Seriphos,     Crete,  or  at  least  most  of  their  towus. 
Siphjios,  and    Melos    (1).     Apparently   lie 

(1)  b.  7.  c.  4<;. 

Greece 
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Greece  was  at  this  time  so  divided  by  internal  feuds,  that  had  its 
united  force  born  a  nearer  proportion  to  that  of  the  Persian  empire, 
still  its  circumstances  would  have  seemed  to  invite  the  ambition  of  a 
powerful  neighbor.  The  Tiiessalians,  Avho  should  have  guarded  the  Herod.  1.  8. 
northern  frontier,  and  the  Phocians,  occup3'ing  the  center  of  the  ^-  ^°- 
country,  bore  toward  each  other  a  hatred  so  sharpened  by  the  hosti- 
lities of  successive  generations,  that  no  interest  could  induce  them  to 
coalesce.  The  Thcbans,  and  with  them  almost  all  Boeotia,  careless  of 
an  independency  adverse  to  peace,  and  little  producing  any  happiness, 
submitted  even  zealously  to  the  Persian  commands.  Athens,  at  declared 
war  with  jEgina,  still  nourished  animosity  against  Laceda;mon;  while, 
within  Peloponnesus,  the  antient  enmity  of  Lacedasmon  and  Argos  had 
been  revived  and  heightened  by  late  events. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  the  history  of  nations  gives  frequent  oc- 
casion to  repeat,  that  circumstances  in  themselves  the  most  trifling  often 

lead  to  the  greatest  conscnuences.    The  antient  enmity  betMcen  Athens  He'O'l-  '■  5. 
,..,,..  c.  §•:,  &  I.e. 

and  .^gina,   said  to  have  originated  about  a  wooden  statue,  appears  to  c  nj. 

have  contributed  not  a  little  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  that  determined 
opposition  to  Persia,  and  to  that  alliance  of  their  state  with  Lacedce- 
mon,  which  together,  in  saving  Greece  from  subjection,  gave  the 
Grecian  people  to  be  what  they  afterward  became.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  at  Athens  that  the  ^ginetans  had  acknowleged  themselves 
subjects  to  Persia,  ministers  were  sent  to  Sparta  to  accuse  them  as 
traitors  to  Greece.  It  was  the  character  of  the  Spartan  government  to 
be  cautious  in  enterprize,  but  imshaken  in  principle,  firm  in  resolve, 
and  immoveable  by  danger.  Independency  on  any  forcin  state  was 
the  great  object  of  all  its  singular  institutions ;  and,  far  from  bowing 
to  a  superior  power,  it  had  for  some  time  been  not  unsuccessfully 
aspiring  to  dominion  over  others.  The  haughty  demand  of  Persia 
therefore  could  not  but  find  at  Eaceda;nion  a  determined  refusal. 
IBoth  there  and  at  Athens  the  public  indignation  vented  itself  in  bar- 
barian inhumanity;  the  Persian  heralds  being  with  ignominy  and  Ilfio.i.i.  7. 
scolHng  put  to  death;  at  one  place  thrown  into  a  pit,  at  the  other  into 
a  well,  and  told  there  to  take  their  earth  and  v>ater.  Put  the  power  of 
that  vast  empire  was  so  rciilly  formidable,  and  in  general  oj)inion  so 

nearly 
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nearly  irresistible,  that  to  find  Athens  heartily  disposed  to  alliance  in 
opposition  to  it,  would  be  esteemed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  a  circum- 
stance the  more  fortunate,  as   the  late  enmity  between  the  two  com- 
llerod.l.e.    monvveallhs    had    been    extreme.      The  Athenian   ambassadors   were 
c.  50.  accordingly   very   favorably   received    at    Lacedcemon.      Cleomenes, 

vehement  in  all  his  undertakings,  went  himself  to  iEgina,  intending 
to  seize  the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  forM'ard  in  leading  the 
people  of  that  iland  to  the  obnoxious  measure.  He  was  opposed  and 
prevented  in  his  purpose;  but  not  without  a  remarkable  acknowlege- 
ment  of  the  authority  of  the  Spartan  state.  It  was  replied  to  him, 
'  that  he  came  nieerly  as  an  individual;  the  .'Eginetan  people  would 
'  have  obeyed  a  regular  order  from  the  Lacedtemonian  government.' 
Herod.  1.6.  But  the  disscntions  of  the  Grecian  republics  among  one  another 
c.5i,&  seq.  ^^,pj.g  j^q^  niorc  adverse  to  the  general  defence  against  a  forein  enemy, 
than  the  spirit  of  party  which  divided  each  internally.  Lacedeemon 
itself  was  violently  distracted.  The  two  kings,  Demaratus  and  Cleo- 
menes, had  been  long  at  variance.  The  former  endeavored  to  excite 
the  leading  men  against  his  collegue,  absent  on  public  service.  The 
latter,  on  his  return,  no  longer  kcc])ing  any  measure,  asserted  that 
Demaratus  was  illegitimately  born ;  and  incouraging  Leotychidas,  the 
next  in  succession  of  the  Procleid  family,  to  claim  the  crown  against 
him,  supported  the  pretension  with  all  his  interest.  The  legitimacy 
of  Demaratus's  birlh  was  brought  into  re;il  doubt;  and  where  the 
judgement  of  men  could  not  decide,  recourse  was  had  to  the  Delphian 
Hsrod.  1. 6.  oracle.  Herodotus,  who  is  not  scrupulous  of  speaking  freely  of  oracles, 
c,  60.  tells,   upon  this  occasion,  a  very  circumstantial  story  of  bribery  prac- 

tised by  C;ieomenes  to  procure  a  response  from  the  Pythoness  favorable 
Pausan.  1. 3.  ^^  ^^'^  vicws ;  and  the  report  indeed  ajjpears  to  have  found  general 
e.  4.  credit  in  Greece.     Demaratus,  in  consequence  of  that  response,  was 

immediately  deposed.  Finding  then  his  situation  irksome,  and  perhaps 
unsafe  in  Sparta,  he  retired  to  the  iland  of  Zacynthus;  and  persecution 
following  him  thither,  he  fled  to  the  Persian  court.  Cleomenes,  now 
unopposed  in  his  measures,  went,  accompanied  by  Leotychidas,  to 
.^gina  ;  and  such  was  the  authority  which  reputation  had  acquired 
to  their  state,  the  iEginetan  government,  generally  haughty  enough 

through 
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through  presumption  in  its  naval  force  and  the  security  of  its  insular 
situation,  submitted  implicitly  to  their  commands.  Ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  iland  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Athens,  there  to 
remain  pledges  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ^ginetan  people  to  the  Grecian 
cause. 

The  highly  valuable  early  historian,  to  whom  we  owe  almost  all 
detail  of  occurrences  in  this  age,  little  generally  careful  of  the  order 
of  events  in  his  narration,  has  left  it  uncertain  to  what  precise  time 
should  be  assigned  some  transactions,  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Greece.  At  this  critical  period,  Cleomencs  led 
a  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Argolis,  surprized  the  Argians  in  their  Herod,  l.fi. 
camp,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaugliter.  The  fugitives  took  "^'  ''•'*'i* 
refuge  in  a  consecrated  wood,  surrounding  a  temple.  Such  sacred 
groves,  frequent  in  Greece,  were  generally  held  in  the  most  scrupulous 
veneration.  Cleomenes  himself  hesitated  at  the  profanation  M'hich  he 
meditated.  Dut  conformably  to  the  superstition  derived  from  ages 
before  Homer,  he  regarded  only  the  affront  to  the  gods,  considered  as 
unconnected  with  any  crime  against  man,  about  which  he  had  no 
scruple.  Alluring  some  of  the  Argians  therefore  from  their  asylum, 
with  a  promise  of  ransom,  he  put  them  directly  to  the  sword;  and 
when  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  could  allure  no  more, 
passion  overbearing  superstition,  he  set  fire  to  the  grove,  and  thus  the 
rest  v.'cre  destroyed.  Between  the  battle  and  the  massacre,  so  large  a 
poition  of  the  Argian  people  perished,  that  the  slaves  rose  upon  the 
scanty  remainder,  overpowered  them,  and  for  some  years  commanded 
the  city.  The  sons  however  of  those  slain  by  the  Laccda:monians, 
wliethcr  humanely  spared,  or  by  whatever  good  fortune  escaping, 
Avhen  they  had  in  sufficient  number  attained  manhood,  expelled  the 
usurpers.  These  nevertheless  possessing  themselves  of  Tiryns,  a  nego- 
tiation insued,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  concluded. 
From  the  tenor  of  Herodotus'  account  the  new  citizens  of  Tiryns 
seem  to  have  deserved  a  better  than  their  linal  fate.  War  being 
renewed  against  them,  they  were  put  to  the  sword,  diiven  into  exile, 
or  again  reduced  to  slavery. 

It  was  supposed  that  Cleomenes,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Argian 
Vol.  I.  3  A  army, 
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armv,  might  have  taken  the  city,  but  his  wiUl  fancy  led  him  another 
vay  '*.  Sending  liome  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  he  went,  attended 
by  a  chosen  escort,  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  near  INfycentB,  to 
sacrifice  there.  The  high  priest  of  the  temple  remonstrated  that  the 
holy  institutes  forbad  such  intrusion  of  a  stranger.  Clcomenes,  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  indignation,  that  he,  of  the  blood  of  Hercules, 
king  and  priest,  should  be  so  denied,  caused  the  high  priest  to  be 
scouro-ed  by  his  attending  Helots,  perfonned  the  sacrifice  himself,  and 
then  returned  to  Sparta.  The  i)arty  in  opposition  to  him  there  were 
loud  in  complaint,  not  of  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  Mar  and  of 
nations,  but  of  his  omission  to  attack  Argos,  which  they  imputed  to 
Herod.  1.6.  corruption.  A  story,  however,  of  a  miraculous  effulsion  from  the 
c.  82.  breast   of    the   statue   of   the   god   Avhose    grove    Cleomenes    burnt, 

an  omen,   it  was  insisted,    clearly   indicating  that  Argos  was  not  to 
be  taken,  sufficed  to  stop  the  clamor.     But  after  the  expulsion   of 
Demaratus  the  friends  of  that  prince  procured  evidence  so  convincing 
of  the  corruption  by  which  the  oracle  from  Delphi  had  been  obtained 
Avhich  occasioned  his  dethronement,  that  Cleomenes  in  alarm  fled  into 
Thessaly.     The  contest  of  factions  however  gave  him  opportunity  soon 
to  return  into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Arcadia  he  found  or  formed  a  party 
so  strong  that  he  proposed  to  excite  war  against  his  country.     Fortu- 
nately his  party  in  Laceditmon,  regaining  the  superiority,  prevented 
that  evil  by  procuring  his  recall  to  the  throne, 
rierod.  1.  G.        That  Mildness  of  Cleomenes,  Mhich  had  often  approached  frenzy,  at 
v..oC.>n  1  T    Icn-jrth   became  lasting  madness,  and  he  M-as  put  under  confinement. 
<^-*-  In  this  situation,  obtaining  a  sword  from  a  Helot,  appointed  to  guard 

Apoph.Lac.  him,  he  deliberately  cut  himself  piecemeal.  The  superstition  of  all 
Greece  took  an  interest  in  this  shocking  deed.  It  Mas  very  generally 
attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  deity ;  but  for  different  crimes, 
according  to   the  various   feelings  and   prejudices  of  the  people  of 

'*  A    romantic    story   is  told,   by   later  monians  (1).     Had  such   a  story  had  any 

writers,  of  a  poetess,  Tek-silla,  who,  at  ihc  credit  in  Herodotus'  ;igc,  he  was  not  of  a 

head  of  the  women,  boys  and  old    men  of  temper  to  leave  it  unnoticed. 
Argos,  repelled  the  assault  of  the  Laceda:- 

(1)  Pausaii.  1.2.  c.  20.     Toljccn.  Strat.  1.7.  c.  33. 

different 
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different  states.  With  the  Athenians,  the  injury  clone  to  a  temple  and 
its  sacred  preci^nct,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  was  the  offensive  impiety. 
The  Argians  ascribed  the  divine  wrath,  most  reasonably,  to  the  tf^che- 
rous  massacre  of  their  troops;  but,  more  confidently,  to  those  offences, 
in  the  general  opinion  of  the  age,  more  apt  to  excite  divine  indignation; 
the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  the  affVont  done  to  their  pro- 
tecting deity  Juno,  in  performing  sacrifice  contrary  to  the  sacred 
institute,  and  in  the  injurious  indignity. to  her  priest.  The  other 
Greeks,  less  anxious  about  tliese  injuries  and  offences  to  particular 
people  and  their  peculiar  deities,  held  the  sacrilegious  collusion  with 
the  Pythoness,  which  ruined  his  collegue  Demaratus,  to  have  been 
that,  among  the  many  atrocious  acts  of  Cleomenes,  which  most  called 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  powers  above.  But  the  Lacedtemonians,  with 
whom,  according  to  a  common  principle  of  Grecian  patriotism,  any 
breach  of  their  own  institutions  was  a  greater  enormity  than  tlie 
grossest  violation  of  laws,  human  and  divine,  affecting  other  states 
only,  imputed  the  fatal  frenzy  to  meer  drunkenness;  a  vice  highly 
reprobated  and  rarely  seen  at  Sparta,  but  to  M'hich  Cleomenes  was 
addicted. 

These  circumstances  will  not  be  deemed  unworthy  objects  of  history, 
when  considered  as  they  tend  to  mark  the  state  of  Greece,  and  the 
temper  of  its  people,  at  that  important  period,  when  her  little  com- 
monwealths were  first  assailed  by  the  tremendous  might  of  Persia. 
With  the  same  view  a  petty  war  wliicli  insued  between  Athens  and 
^gina  will  deserve  attention.     Tlie  reailcr  should  cast  his  eye  upon 

the  map,  and  see  there  what  yEgiua  is  :  il'lgina  was  a  formidable  foe  to  .,      ,  ,  ^ 
■  ,  ^  °  Herod.  I.  o. 

Athens.  Its  rulers,  having  made  tiicir  peace  with  Leotychidas,  so  as  c.  s.5,  &  scm 
to  obtain  liis  mediation  witli  the  Athenian  government,  were  still 
denied  the  restoration  of  their  hostages.  Bent  therefore  upon  revenge,' 
they  intercepted  a  large  galley,  in  which  many  Athenians  of  rank  M'cre 
going  to  an  annual  religious  festival  at  Delos.  But  .■Egina,  like  all 
other  Grecian  states,  had  its  factions.  The  oligarchal  now  prevailed  ; 
and  Nicodromus,  a  considerable  man  of  the  opposite  party,  had 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  his  country.  The  present  .opportu- 
nity   invited    to  connect  his  interest  Avith  that   of   Athens,    always 

3  A  a  dis])Osed 
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disposed  to  fa.vor  democracy.     A  plan  of  surprize  was  concerted  M'ith 
the  Athenian  administration,   and  Nicodromus,  who  had  many  friends 
in  the  iland,  made  himself  master  of  that  called  the  old  town  of  iEgina. 
Herod.  1.  C.    But  the  Athenians,  not  possessing  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  cope  with 
Tlufr'ydJ.'  1.  ■^'ic  .Eginetan  fleet,  had  applied  to  Corinth,  then  in  close  alliance  with 
c-*i-  them,  for  a  loan  of  twenty  ships.     Tiicse  arrived  a  day  too  late;  the 

whole  project  failed ;  and  Nicodromus,  with  many  of  his  adherents, 
imbarking,  fled  to  Attica.  The  Athenians  allotted  them  a  settlement 
near  the  promontory  Sunium;  whence  they  made  continual  assaults 
and  depredations  upon  the  ^Eginetans  of  the  iland.  The  prevailing 
party  in  iEgina  meanwhile  vented  revenge  against  the  remaining 
persons  of  the  opposite  faction,  so  shocking  that  in  these  times  it 
a])pcars  hardly  credible;  yet  one  circumstance  only,  of  particular 
affront  to  a  goddess,  seems  to  have  struck  either  the  Greeks  of  that 
age,  or  the  historian  in  the  next,  as  any  peculiar  enormity.  Seven 
hundred  citizens  were  led  out  at  once  to  execution.  One  of  them, 
freeing  himself  from  his  bonds,  fled  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  laid  fast 
hold  on  the  gate.  His  pursuers  endeavored  to  pull  him  away;  but, 
his  strength  baffling  them,  they  chopped  off  his  liands,  and,  thus 
mansflcd,  led  him  to  sutler  death  with  his  fellows.  The  iEijjinetans 
were  soon  after  defeated  in  a  naval  ingagemcnt.  The  Athenians  then 
landed  on  the  iland,  and  the  ^Eginetans  from  Sunium  were  not  likely  to 
be  advocates  for  mercy  to  their  fellowcountrymcn,  Avhileof  a  thousand 
Argians  who  had  come  to  assist  the  .'Eginetans  of  the  iland,  the  greater 
])art  were  slain.  Still,  with  their  shattered  navy,  the  yEginetans  at- 
tacked the  Athenian  ilcet  by  surprize  and  took  four  galleys. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Second  Persian  Avmavienl  againxt  Greece  iDider  Datis  and  Arla- 
pherncs :  reduces  the  Hands  of  the  JEgean :  invades  Attica. 
Battle  of  MaratJion. 

Such   was  the  viiu'.ence  of  enmity  among- the  Greeks  toM'ard  one-  01.72.5.. 
another,  at  the  very  time  when  the  great  storm  was  approaching  from  ^-  ^*  '^^^^' 
the  East,  whieh  threatened  a  final  period  to  that  independency  of  their 
little  republics,  whence  arose  incitement  and  licence  for  those  horrid 
violences.     The  small  success  of  Mardonius,  in  liis  expedition,   liad 
probably  afforded  means  for  intrigue  to  take  effect  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  court  of  Susa.     He  \yas  recalled,  and  the  connnand  at  Sardis  Ilrrod.  1.6. 
was  given  to  Artaphernes,  son  of  the  late  satrap  of  that  name,  Avith  pVu^MeS 
vhom   Avas  joined   Dati.s,    a   Median   nobleman,  probably  of  greater  P- '-'-iO-  t-2. 
experience.     These  generals,    leading  a   landforce   from  tiie    interior  1. 3.  p.  oys. 
provinces,  met  the  fleet  on   the  coast  of  Cilicia.     The  conquest  of '"  ^" 
Greece  being  the  object,  it  was  determined  to  avoid  the  circuitous 
march  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     A  sufficiency  of  transports  having 
been    collected,  the  whole  arm}^   cavalry  as   well    as  infantry,    M'cre 
imbarked,    and   coasted    Asia  Minor   as   far   as  Samos.     Thither  the 
Ionian    and  yEolian   troojjs   and   vessels  were   summoned.     All   bein<'- 
assembled,  the  generals  directed  their  course  across  the  jEgcan  sea, 
first  to  Naxos.     The  inhabitants  of  that  iland,  nf)twithstanding  their 
former  successful  defence,  dared  not  abide  this  formidable  armament: 
quitting  their  city  they  fled  to  their  mountains.     The  Persians  burnt 
the  town,  with  its  temples:   the  few  Naxians  who  fell  into  tlicir  hands 
were  made  slaves.     The  fleet  proceeded  to   the  ncighi)()ring  ilands, 
receiving  their  submission,  and  taking  everywhere  the  children  of  thc 
principal  families  for  hostages.     No  opposition  was  found  till   ihey 
arrived  at  Carystus  in  EubQ?a.     The  Carystians,  with  more  spirit  than 
prudence,   declared  they  would  neither  join  in  hostilities  against  their 
neighbors  and  fellowcountrymen,  nor  give  hostages.     Waste  of  their 

lands, 
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lands,  and  siege  laid  to  their  town,  soon  reduced  them  to  comply  with 
whatsoever  the  Persian  generals  chose  to  command. 
Herod.  1.  6.         'fj^g  storm  now  ai)proiiclied  Eretria.     Punishment  to  that  city  was 

C.  100,  lOL  „,  ,,  ,,.  r     ^  T-,1  ,  r- 

one  or  the  declared  objects  or  the  armament.     Little  hope  therefore 
-could  be  entertained  of  good  terms  for  the  community.     In  this  despe- 
rate situation  of  public  aftairs,  temptation  was  strong  for  individuals 
to  endeavor,  by  M'hatsoever  means,  to  secure  themselves.    While  there- 
fore a  deputation  was  sent  by  public  authority  to  request  assistance 
from  Athens,  many  of  the  citizens  were  for-flying  to  the  mountains; 
others  were  disposed  to  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy;  some  of  them 
thinkina:,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  beside  gaining  for  themselves 
favorable  terms,  they  might  even  lessen  the  horrors  of  capture  to  the 
tity  at  large,  by  preventing  the  shock  of  arms,  and  the  further  irrita- 
tion of  an  irresistible  foe.     The  Athenians  so  far  complied  with  the 
request  made  to  them,  as  to  direct  that  the  four  thousand  colonists, 
lately  sent  from  Athens  into  Eubcea,  should  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Eretria.     The  aid  would  have  been  important,  had  the  Eretrians  been 
united  in  council  and   prepared   for  a  siege;  or  had  there  been  any- 
reasonable  prospect  of  farther  relief  from  the  rest  of  Greece.     But 
iEschiues  sou  of  Nothon,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  seeing  defence 
hopeless,  ad\ised  the  colonists,  by  a  timely  retreat,  to  reserve  them- 
selves for  the  protection  of  their  native  country,  which  would  next  be 
attacked;  and  wJiich,  if  saved,  might  still  afford,  possibly  even  to  the 
Eretrians,  a  refuge  from  Persian  oppression.     The  colonists  accordingly 
crossed   to    Oropus  in  Attica.     The  Persians   soon    appeared   off  the 
Eretrian  coast.     The  little  seaport  towns  of  Choereas  and  /Egilia  were 
immediately  abandoned,  and   there  the  army  debarked.     Among  the 
Eretrians,  the  resolution   had   finally  prevailed   to   defend  the   city. 
During  six  days  the  Persian  assaults  were  vigorously  opposed.     On  the 
seventh  the  place  was  betrayed  by  two  of  the  principal  citizens.     The 
temples  were  plundered  and  burnt:  the  inhabitants  Mcre  condemned  to 
slavery. 
Herod.  l.C,        The  Persian  generals  allowed   but  a  few  days  rest  to  their  forces, 
Tlmcyd.  1.  6'.  ^^^'^'^^  they  crossed  into  Attica;  having  Ilippias,  formerly  tyrant  of 
<-^9'  that  country,  now  of  advanced  age,  it  being  the  tMenlicth  year  from 

7  his 
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his  expulsion,  for  their  guide  and  counsellor.  In  this  alarming 
situation  of  Cr recce,  no  measures  had  been  concerted  for  general 
security.  The  Asian  Greeks  had  been  first  subdued.  The  Persian 
dominion  then  extended  itself  into  Europe,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Thessaly.  All  the  Hands  had  now  fallen.  Euboca,  which  might  be 
reckoned  an  appurtenance  of  the  Grecian  main,  was  conquered.  The 
Persian  army  passed  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  them,  and- 
still  no  league  for  common  defence  seems  even  to  have  been  proposed. 
On  the  capture  of  Eretria,  a  messenger  was  sent  from  Athens  to  Lace- 
diemon  with  the  news,  and  a  request  for  assistance.  The  Laeedaemo-  Hcrod.  1.(7, 
nians  were  at  this  time  pressed  by  one  of  those  rebellions  in  IMessenia,  [:  ^^^•,  „ 

'  ■'  _  '    Strab.  1.9. 

SO  often  resulting  from  their  illiberal  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  their  i>.399. 

sovereinty  over  tliat  country.    Nevertheless  they  promised  their  utmost  p.gos.  t.  i.'.°° 

help  ;  but  their  laws  and  their  religion,  they  said,  forbad  them  to  march 

before  the  full  moon,  of  which  it  wanted  iive  days.     As  things  now 

stood   indeed,   probability  of  successful  opposition  was  so  small,  that 

perhaps  we  ought  not  to  impute  to  any  base  or  unreasonable  selfishness 

the  caution  of  the  LaccdsEmonian  government,  tho  we  should  believe 

that  policy  or  irresolution,  more  than  religion,  detained  their  army. 

The  messenger  however,  Pheidippidcs,  a  runner  by  profession,  having  Udod.  1. 6.. 

performed  his  journey  with  extraordinary  speed,  related  a  story  on  his  c-  i^^- 

return,  wliich  might  be  not  unavailing  to  inspire  confidence  into  the 

Athenian  populace.     As  he  M'as  going,   he  said,  over  the  Parthenian 

mountain,    above  Tegea  in   Arcadia,  the  god   Pan  called  to  him  by 

name.     He  stopped  in  obedience  to  the  voice;  when  it  proceeded, 

commanding-  him  to  tell  the  Athenians,  '  That  they  were  wrong  in 

'  paying  no  worship  to  a  deity  so  well  disposed  to  them,  who  had  often 

*  served  them,  and  intended  tlum  farllicr  favor.'     The  worship  of  the 

god  Pati  was  in  consequence  iutroduced  at  Athens. 

There  was  fortunately  at  this  time,  among  the  principal  Athenian.'")  ii,,o(l.  1.  6. 
a  man  qualified   both  by  genius  and  experience  to  take   the  lead  on  a  t- ioo,^:bt(i, 
ii;omentous  occasion,   ]\liltiades,  the  expelled  chief  of  the  Chersonese. 
Miltiades  had  not,  immediately  on  his  retreat  to  Athens,   found  it  a 
place  of  secure  refuge  :  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  lor 

the 
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the  crime  of  tyranny''.  In  anullier  season,  however  indefinite  the 
crime,  and  however  inapplicable  every  existing  law  to  any  act  of  the 
accused,  a  popular  a.s.send)!y  miglit  have  pronounced  condemnation. 
In  the  present  crisis  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but,  after  the  connnon 
manner  of  the  tide  of  popular  favor,  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
to  be  one  of  the  ten  commanders  in  chief  of  the  army'*.  Immediate 
assistance  from  Sparta  being  denied,  it  became  a  question  Avith  the 
ten  generals,  whether  the  bold  step  should  be  ventured  of  meeting  the 
enemy  in  the  field  ;  or  whether  their  whole  diligence  should  be  applied 
to  prepare  for  a  siege.  It  happened  that  opinions  were  equally  divided; 
^Hrrod.  1.  6".  in  \\hich  case,  by  antient  custom,  the  jjolemarch  archon  was  to  be 
*■     ^'  called  in  to  gi\c  the  casting  vote.     The  argument  attributed  by  Hero- 

dotus to  Miitiades  upon  this  occasion,  not  oiily  tends  very  much  to 
e.\i)lain  both  the  politics  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  but  accouuti 
satisfactorily  why  that  able  commander,  contrary  to  every  common 
principle  of  defensive  war,  was  for  risking  at  once  a  decisive  ingage- 
ment  with  an  enemy  in  number  60  very  superior.  '  It  depends  upon 
'  you,'  said  Miitiades  in  a  conference  with  the  polemarch  Callimachus, 
'  either  to  reduce  Athens  to  slavery,  or,  by  establishing  her  freedom, 
'  to  leave  an  eternal  memory  of  yourself  among  men,  more  glorious 
'  than  even  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton  have  acquired.  For  never 
'  before,  since  the  Athenians  were  a  people,  did  a  danger  like  the 
'  present  threaten  them.  If,  yielding  to  the  Persians,  they  are  deli- 
'  vered  into  the  pow^r  of  Ilippias,  let  it  be  thought  what  their 
'  sufferings  will  be:  but  if  they  conquer,  Athens  will  become  the  first 
'  city  of  Greece.  Should  they  then,  by  your  decision,  be  debarred 
'  from  presently  ingaging  the  enemy,  I  well  know  that  faction  will  be 
'  dividing  the  mintls  of  our  citizens;  and  a  party  among  them  will 
'  not  scruple  to  make  terms  with  the  Persians,  to  the  destruction  of 
'  the  rest.  But  if  we  ingage  before  any  corrupt  disposition  prevails, 
'  the  gods  only  dispensing  equal  favor,  we  are  able  to  conquer.'  The 
polemarch  yielded  to  this  argument. 

The  Persians  had  now,  for  two  or  three  generations,  been  accustomed 

■*'  'Two   iixarifi"  avrlt  iyayiiTtf,  liiu^at  rv^ectti^of  t?{  it  Xtprniru.  Herod.  1.6.   C.  101. 
**   STgaTriyoj  'A^r.ixiui  iviiijffiyi,  iijiSiJ;  vwi  rav  A^ftcv,      Ilcrod.  1.6".   C.  104. 

to 
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to  almost  uninterrupted  success  in  war.    They  had  many  times  ingaged 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Cyprus;  and  tho  the  accounts  come  to  us  from 
Grecian  historians  only,  yet  we  read  of  no  considerable  defeat  they 
had    ever   suffered,  except  once   in    Caria;  M'hen,  by  the  abilities  of 
Ileracleides  of  Mylassa,  their  general  Daurises  was  surprized  among 
defiles.     The  army  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes  therefore  advanced 
toward  Athens,  confident  of  superiority  to  all  opposition  in  the  field. 
Herodotus  does  not  mention  their  numbers.     According  to  Cornelius  Corn.  Nep. 
Nepos,  they  were  a  hundred  thousand  effective  foot,  and  ten  thousand  '^•^i'"'^^. 
liorse;   a  very  large  force  to  be  transported   by  sea  from  Asia:  yet  pkt.  Menex, 
Plato,  meaning  probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  various  multi- 
tude of  attendants  upon  Asiatic  troops,  calls  the  whole  armament  five 
hundred  thousand  ;  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  according  to  his  epitomizer  Justin.  1.  2. 
Justin,  did  not  scruple  to  add   a  hundred  thousand  more.     Herodotus  '^•^' 
has  not  ventured  cither  to  report  the  numbers  which  the  Athenians 
brought   into  the    field:  he  only  says    they  were  very  inferior  to  the 
Persians;  and  later  writers  have  not  less  contradicted  probability  in 
diminishing   the   Grecian   than    in    exaggerating    the  Persian    force. 
According  to   Nepos   and  Pausanias,    the  Athenians  were  only  nine  Com.  Ncp. 
thousand,   and  the  Platitans,  ioinino;  them  M'ith  the  whole  streno-th  of  y,-  ^l'''^>'"' 

'  'Jo  »  Pausaii.  1.10. 

their  little  commonwealth,   added  only  one  thousand.     Piut  sufficient  c.20. 
assurance  remains  to  us,  that  Attica  was  capable  of  raising  a  greater 
force,  and  upon  sucji  an  emergency  it  would  exert  its  utmost  '^.     The 

genius 

'''  Pausanias  says  that  the  battle  of  Ma.-  Atlunian  people  was  much  less  pressing, and 

rathon  was  the  first  occasion  upon  wliich  when  a  considerable  part  of  their  force  Viras 

the  Atiienians  admitted  slaves  to  military  serving  aboard  the  fleet,  the  Athenian  troops 

service  (1);    meaning  probably   to    service  in   the  confederate   army  were    eiglit  thou- 

with  the  freemen  in  the  heavy  infantry ;  be-  sand    heavy    foot,    attended    by   an    equal 

cause  it  appears   from  Herodotus  to  have  number  of  light-armed  slaves  (2).     Indeed 

been  the  ordinary  practice  to  make  slaves  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Maratlion,  the 

act  as  light  troops.     It  seems  a  necessary  accession  to  llie  Athenian  forces  from  the 

inference,  what  we  might  otherwise  indeed  colonistslately  returned  from  Euboea,  would, 

naturally  suppose,  that  the  utmost  strength  according  to  Herodotus,    be   scarcely  less 

of  Athrns  was  e.xcrted  upon  that  occasion,  than  four  thousand  men.     The  same  author 

But  eleven    years   after,    at    the    battle   of  informs  us  that  tlie  inhaljitants  of  the  little 

riutiea,  when  the  immediate  danger  to  the  iland   of  Naxos,   after  the  expulsion  of  a 

(1)   1.  1.  c.  :3','.  ('J)   Herod.  1,'.>.  c. '.'8,  ??. 

Vol.  I.  3  B  powerful 
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genius  of  Miltiadts   however,   rather   thau    the   strength  of  Athens, 
appears   upon   this  occasion   the   shining  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
providence  for  the  preservation   of  Greece.     It   was   no  season  for 
ceremony  :  abilities,  wherever  thej'  were  conspicuous,  would  of  course 
have  the  lead.     Of  the  nine  collegues  of  Aliltiades  five  gave  up  their 
days  of  command  to  hinij  and  by  their  means  he  had  the  majority  of 
votes  among  the  ten.     Thus  the  extreme  inconveniencies,  to  which 
the  Athenian  system  lay  open,  w€re  in  a  great  degree  obviated ;  and 
the  unity,  indispensable  to  the  advantageous  conduct  of  military  busi- 
ness, was  established.     JMiltiades,  to  his  other  advantages,  joined  that 
of  having  served  with  the  Persians.     He  knew  the  composition  of 
their  armies,  the  temper  of  their  troops,  and  the  ordinary  system  of 
tlieir  generals.     The  Greeks,  whose  dependance  was  on  their  heavy- 
armed  foot,  formed  in  the  deep  order  of  the  phalanx,  usually  began 
an   ingagement  Mith  a  fev/  discharges  of  missile  Aveapons,  and  then 
presently  came  to  close  fight  with  their  long  spears.     The  Persians 
made  more  use  of  the  bow,  and  less  of  the  spear;  which  with  them 
was  shorter  than  the  Grecian  spear,  and  they  depended  much  upon 
their  cavalry,  of  which  the  Greeks  (excepting  the  Thessalians)  from 
the  nature  of  their  country  could  have  little.     The  defensive  armor 
also  of  the  Persian  infantry  was  inferior  to  the  Grecian.     Herodotus 
has  marked  the  difference  in  a  speech  of  Aristagoras  the  IMilcsian  to 
the  Laceda;monian  assembly :  '  The  Persians  go  to  battle,'  he  says, 
'  carrying  bows  and  short  si)cars,  and  wearing  stockings  and  turbans.' 
The  Greeks  carried   long  spears  and   swords,  and  M'ore  greaves  and 
helmets  '\ 

The 


powerful  party,  formed  no  less  tlian  eight 
thousand  regular  heavy-armed  foot  (1). 
Upon  the  v;hole  we   cannot    suppose    the 


"  /Eschylus,  who  is  said  himself  to  have 
fought  at  ^Marathon,  at  Salaniis,  and  at 
Plata'a,  adverts  in  several  passages  of  his 


regular  Grecian  forces   at   Marathon   fewer     tragedy  of  Tlie  Persians  to  this  difference  of 

than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  and  the     weapons.     The  cliorus  speaking  of  Xerxes 

light-armed,  slaves  and  others,  would  be  at     says: 

least  an  equal,  and  probably  a  much  greater 

number.  'Eviyu  ^Vfixf^iTOii;  a»- 

p.  129.  ed  H.  Stepb. 

())  Tlcrod.  1.5.  C,3l1. 

Afterward 
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The  Persian  generals,   guided  by  Hippias,  had  chosen  their  place  of  Herod.  1.  6. 
debarkation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon.     There  on  Tlmryd!  h'i. 
landino;  they  were  at  once  in  a  plain  in  which  cavalry  might  act;  and  '-■  ^^■ 

.  .  ,        .,  Pausan.  I.l. 

the  way  to  Athens,  between  the  mountains  Pentelicus  and  Brilessus,  was  c.3C. 
less  difficult  than  any  other  across  the  heights  which  at  some  distance  ^^'^^'^l'^'^ * 

*/  ^  Jour,  iiuo 

.surround  that  city.     The  intire  command  which  they  possessed  of  the  Greece,  b.6'. 
sea,  made  it  necessary  for  Miltiadcs  to  wait  for  intelligence  where  they  Travels  in 
would   make  their  descent.     They  had  thus  landed  their  whole  force  Greece,  c.34, 

•^  _  _  _  and  foil. 

■without  molestation,  and  were  already  in  possession  of  the  plain,  when  g  Octob. 
the  Athenian  army  appeared  upon  the  hills  above.  But  this  plain  was  Ann.  Ihu. 
narrow  :  pressed  between  the  sea  eastward,  and  the  hills  Mestward,  and 
closed  at  each  extremity,  on  the  north  by  a  marsh,  on  the  south  by  the 
hills  vcrains:  round  aud  mectins:  the  sea.  IMiltiades,  on  view  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  enemy,  determined  to  attack.  The  first  object,  in 
intraains;  Asiatic  armies,  was  to  resist  or  to  render  useless  their  nume- 
rous  and  excellent  cavalr}' ;  the  next  to  prevent  them  from  profiting  by 
their  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  The  former  might 
have  been  obtained  by  waiting  among  the  hills  :  but  there  the  heavy- 
armed  Greeks  M'ould  have  been  helpless  against  the  Persian  archers  ; 
■whose  fleet,  whose  numbers,  and  whose  weapons  Avould  inable  them  to 
attack  on  any  side,  or  on  all  sides,  or,  avoiding  a  battle,  to  proceed 
to  Athens.  In  a  plain  only  they  could  be  forced  to  that  mode  of 
ingagemcnt  in  M'hich  the  Greeks  had  greater  practice,  and  for  which 
their  arms  were  superiorly  adapted  ;  and  the  narrow  plain  of  Marathon 
■was  peculiarly  favorable.  Confined  however  as  the  ground  was,  the  ITcrod.  1. 6. 
Athenian  numbers  wei*e  still  insufficient  to  form  a  line  equal  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  in  all  points  competently  strong.  Deciding  therefore 
instantly  his  choice  of  difficulties,  Miltiades  extended  his  front  by 
weakening  his  center.     Daring  valor  indeed,  guided  by  a  discernment 

Afterward  tlic  cliaracteristical  weapons  arc  put  for  the  nations  who  bore  them: 

Tlori^ov  rc>^o'j   fUf^x   to  yntwi-j 

H    oopvy.pxvov 
AoyxYii    ia-p(^vi;   y.iy..^u.Tr,y.tf,  J),   131. 

ami,  still  farther,  Atossa  asking  concerning  the  Athenians, 

rioTE^a   ya^^  To^o[.'^xo5   aip^^ii   tiiu.   ;/£P05    y  uvroTf  •TTfi'mii ', 
the  chorus  answers : 

Ofoa/Aw;"    i'7^1)    raoa"",    xai    ^ifcitj'aiin    cccyxi.  p.  IS/. 

3  B  C  capable 
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capable  of  profiting  from  every  momentary  opportunity,  could  alone 
balance  the  many  disadvantages  of  his  circumstances.     Finding  then 
Heiod.  1.  6.    his  troops  animated  as  he  wished,  lie  issued  a  sudden  order  to  lay  aside 
*■  ^^"'  missile  weapons,  to  advance  running  down  the  hill,  and  ingage  at  once 

in  close  figl.t.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The 
Persians,  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  the  attack,  beheld, 
at  first,  with  a  disposition  to  ridicule,  tliis,  as  it  appeared,  mad  onset. 
The  efl'ect  of  the  shock  however  proved  the  wisdom  with  which  it  had 
been  concerted.  The  Asiatic  horse,  formidable  in  cbampain  countries 
by  their  rapid  evolutions,  but  in  this  confined  plain  incumbered  with 
their  own  numerous  infantry,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act''.  Of  the 
infantry,  that  of  proper  Persia  almost  alone  had  reputation  for  close 
c  n?.  fight.     The  rest,   accustomed  chiefly  to  the  use  of  missile  weapons, 

■were,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  Athenian  charge,  not  less  disconcerted 
tliau  the  horse.  The  contest  was  howafl'er  long.  The  Persian  inftintry, 
successors  of  those  troops  who,  under  tlie  great  Cyrus,  had  conquered 
Asia,  being  posted  in  the  center  of  their  army,  stood  the  vehemence  of 
the  onset,  broke  the  weak  part  of  the  Athenian  line,  and  pursued  flir 
into  the  country.  The  Athenians,  after  great  eflforts,  put  both  the 
enemy's  wings  to  flight;  and  had  the  prudence  not  to  follow.  Joining 
then  their  divided  forces,  they  met  the  contpieriug  center  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  returning  weary  from  pursuit ;  defeated  it,  followed  to  the 
.shore,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  imbarkation  made  great  slaughter. 
117.  They  took  seven  galleys.     The  Persians  lost  in  all  six  thousand  four 

114.  hundred  men.     Of  the  Athenians,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 

fell;  but  among  them  were  the  polcuiarch  Callimachus,  Stesileos  one 
of  the  ten  generals,  Cyna?geirus,  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  and 
other  men  of  rank,  wlio  had  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of  valor 
on  this  trying  occasion.  The  highest  praise  of  valor  was  however  very 
equally  earned  by  the  whole  army,  whose  just  eidogy  will  perhaps  best 
be  estimated  from  an  observation  of  the  original  historian  :  'The  Athe- 
'  nians  who  fought  at  ]\Iarathon,'  says    Herodotus,    '  were  the  first 

'»  N'o  account   is  given  by  Herodotus  of  the   Persian  cavalry  previous  to  the  battle 

anything  done  by  tiie  Persian  horse,  tlio  he  of  Platxa,  together  with  every  descniplion  of 

speaks  of  it  as  numerous.     The  detail  how-  the  field  of  Marathon,  sufliciently  accounts 

ever  Nshich  he  afterward  gives  of  actions  of  for  their  inaction  or  inefficacy  there. 

'  among 


c.  113. 


c 
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*  among  the  Greeks  known  to  have  used  running,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  coming  at  once  to  close  fight;  and  they  were  the  first  who  withstood 

*  (in  the  field)  even  the  sight  of  the  Median  dress,  and  of  ths  nien-Avho 
'  wear  it;  for  hitherto  the  very  name  of  Medes  and  Persians  had  bccii 

*  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  *".' 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  celebrated  day  by  that  historian, 
who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  to  have  conversed  with  eyewit- 
nesses'". It  is  modest  throughout,  and  bears  general  marks  both  of 
authentic  information  and  of  honest  veracity.  The  small  proportion 
of  the  Athenian  slain  perhaps  appears  least  consistent  with  the  other 
circumstances.  Yet  it  is  countenanced  by  authentic  accounts  of 
various  battles  in  different  ages,  and  particularly  by  those  in  our  own 
history,  of  Crccy,  Poitiers,  and  above  all,  of  Agincourt.  When  indeed 
the  whole  front  of  the  soldier  was  covered  with  defensive  armour, 
slaughter  seldom  could  be  great,  but  among  broken  troops,  or  in 
pursuit.  We  are  however  told  that  a  part  of  the  Athenian  army  was 
broken.  If  it  might  be  allowed  to  the  historian  at  all  to  wander  from 
positive  authority,  the  known  abilities  of  IVIiltiades,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  temper  and  formation  of  the  Persian  army,  added  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  would  almost  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
tlie  flight  of  his  weak  center  Mas  intended  ;  purposely  to  lead  the 
flower  of  the  enem^-'s  forces  out  of  the  battle,  and  fatigue  them  M'ith 
unprofitable  pursuit.  The  deep  order  in  which  the  antients  fought, 
would  perhaps  make  such  a  stratagem  not  too  hazardous  for  daring- 
prudence,  under  urgent  necessity  of  risking  much.     ^V'riters  who  have 


30 


Those  honest  confessions  of  Herodotus,  wlio  h;itl  hvrn  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  ac- 

which  have  given  so   mucli  offence  to  I'lu-  cording  to  liis  own  account,  in  a  very  extra- 

tarch,  we  find  all  more  or  less  confirmed  by  ordinary  manner,  during  the  action  at  -Mara- 

the  elder  writers  of  highest  authority.    Thus  thou;  but   the   critics  seem  to  have  detcr- 

Plato  :    'Ai    Jf    ytiijtiti    JsJoi/Xw/itwi    utrutnut  mined  that  those  expressions  mean  no  more 

tttifuTTut    ruraii'    'vru    wci>.ha.    naJ    i^syi.>.x  uai  than   that  the  historian   had    lieard  tlie  ac- 

y.i.)njia.  ycrn  xaxa^i^oi^Xu/xitr;  It  r,  Ui^c-uv  «fx^-  ''">^'"t  of   Kpizelus    rejjorted   by  others  (i?). 

Alenexen.  p.  240.  But  Herodotus,  iiaving  been  born,  according 

"  There  are  two  expressions  in  his  sixth  to  tlie  chronologers,  only  six  years  after  the 

book  (1)  which    liave    Ijccn    understood   by  battle  of  Marathon,  might  very  pobsilily  iiave 

soiTie    to    im]iort  tliat  he  had  himself  con-  conversed  with  per^ons  jjresent  at  it. 
versed    with   Epizelus   son  of  Cu))hagoras, 

(1)  c.  IIT.  (i)  Sec  nutc  11.  p.  4P3.  of  Wcssilliig's  cdilioii. 

i'ollowcd 
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followed  Herodotus,  in  describing  this  memorable  day,  have  abounded 
w'ah  evident  fiction,  as  well  as  with  fulsome  panegyric  of  the  Athenians, 
and  absurd  obloquy  on  their  enemy". 

wStill,  however,  after  the  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament 
was  very  formidable ;  nor  was  Athens,  immediately  by  its  glorious 
victory,  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that  subversion  with  which  it 
Herod.  1.  6.  had  been  threatened.  The  Persian  commander,  doubling  Cape  Sunium, 
^'  ■  coasted  the  southern  shore  of  Attica,  not  without  hope  of  carrying  the 
city  by  a  sudden  assault.  But  the  Athenians  had  a  general  equal  to  his 
arduous  office.  Aware  of  what  might  be  the  enemy's  intention,  Mil- 
tiades  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  of  his  forces ;  and  when 
the  Persians  arrived  off  the  port  of  Phalerum,  they  saw  an  Athenian 
army  incampcd  on  the  hill  of  Cynosarges  which  overlooks  it.  They 
cast  anchor;  but,  without  attempting  anything,  weighed  again  and 
steered  for  Asia.  They  carried  Avith  them  their  Eretrian  prisoners, 
who  were  conducted  to  the  great  king  at  Susa.  The  humane  Darius 
settled  them  on  an  estate  his   private  property,  at  Ardericca  in  the 

Herod,   ibid.  .  r  ^-     ■         ,  .  •,        /  1  •  •     ,  1 

&  Philostrat.  provmce  of  Cissia,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  his  capital ;  Avhere 
Mt.  Apoll.     tiiei,-   posterity,    for  centuries,    retained    cliaracteristical    marks   of  a 

European  origin. 
Herod.  1.  6.       On  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  a  body  of  two  thousand  Lacedjc- 

c    120  .  ... 

Isocr.  Panf".  monian  auxiliaries  arrived.  They  had  marched  instantly  after  the 
p.  120.  t.  ].  j\^\\  of  the  moon,  and  had  so  pressed  their  Avay,  that  they  are  said  to 
have  reached  Athens  in  three  days  after  leaving  Sparta,  tho  great 
part  of  the  road  Avas  over  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  com|)uted 
distance  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty  English  miles  ^'.  Disappointed, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  commonwealth,  to  have  so  missed 
their  share  in  an  action   which  could  not  but  reflect  uncommon  glory 

"  The  extravagance  of  Justin's  tale  may  concise  narrative  of  Cornelius  Nepos  is  by 

lessen  our  regret  for  tlie  loss  of  the  great  far  most  deserving  attention, 

work  whicli  he  has  epitomized.     Had  tie-  *'  Tlie  distance,  according   to   Isocrates, 

rodotus,  among  all  his  muses,  given  one  ro-  was  twelve  hundred  Grecian  stadia,  which, 

mance  so  absurd  as  Justin's  account  of  tliis  at  tight  stadia  to  the  mile,  would  be  a  hun- 

battle,  he  might  have  deserved  some  portion  dred  and  fifty  miles ;  at  ten  stadia,  a  hundred 

of  the  abuse  with  which  calumny  has  singu-  and  twenty, 
larly  loaded  him.     Among  later  authors  the 

5  on 
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on  those  mIio  had  partaken  in  it,  they  would  however  proceed  to  the 
field,  to  view  the  slain  of  that  enemy  who  now  for  the  first  time  had 
come  from  so  far  to  attack  Greece,  and  whom  report  made  universally 
so  formidable.  Having  gratified  their  curiosity,  they  returned  to 
Laceda.Mnon,  not  without  bestowing  those  praises  which  Athenian 
valor  had  so  fairly  earned.  Tho  the  force  thus  sent  so  late,  was 
apparently  very  small,  both  for  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  and  for 
the  ability  of  Lacedjenion,  yet  the  pretence  of  religion,  and  the  zeal 
shown  in  the  rapidity  of  the  march.  Mere  accepted  as  excuses;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Athenians  at  the  time,  or  their  orators  or 
writers  afterward,  imputed  any  blame  to  the  Lacedaemonian  goveni- 
ment  or  people. 

SECTION    V. 

Growing  Ambition  of  Athens.  Effects  of  Party-spirit  at  Athens. 
Extraordinary  Honors  to  the  Memory  of  Harmpdius  and  Aristo- 
geiton.    Impeachment  and  Death  of  Mdtiades. 

It    is   particularly   in  the    nature   of    democratical   government  for 

ambition    to   grow    with  success.      No  sooner    were   the  Athenians 

delivered  by   the  victory  of  Marathon  from  impending   destruction, 

than  they  began  to  meditate  conquest.     Ahnost  all  the   ilands  of  the  Iferod.  1.  6. 

iEgeau  were  obnoxious  for  their  ready  submission  to  the  Persian  sum-  Coin'Ncp.'^' 

iiions ;  and  some  even  for  their  exertions  in  the  Persian   cause.     ]\lil-  v.  MiUia<i. 

tiades  was  sent  with  seventy  ships  to  exact  fines  from  them  for  their 

delinquency  ;  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  using  the  newly-acquired  naval 

power,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  Lacedicmon  on  tlie  continent,  to 

reduce   them   under  the  authority,    or   at   least  the  influence  of  the 

Athenian  government.     Paros  resisting,  siege  was  laid  to  its  princijjal 

town;  but  in  twenty-six  days  no   impression  was   made.     Miltiadcs 

then,  himself  dangerously  wounded,  led  back  his  armament  to  Athens, 

without  having  efl'ected  anylhing,  according  to  Herodotus,  but  the 

ravage  of  that  one  Hand. 

Athens 
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Athens  has  been  accused  of  black  ingiatitiule  and   gross  injustice 
for  the  treatment  of  this  great  man  whicli  immediately  followed.     It 
lias  been  endeavored,  on   the  other  hand,  by  the  zealous  partizans  of 
dcmocratical  rule,  to  justify  his  doom  on  those  severe  principles  of 
patriotism,  which  deny  all  rights  to  individuals,  where  but  a  suspicion 
of  public    interest  interferes.      But   ^^hoever  will   take  the   pains   to 
connect  the  desultory  but  honest  narration  of  Herodotus,   may  find, 
and  everything  remaining  from  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Isocrates  and 
all  the   orators  anyway    relative  to  the  subject,  will  confirm  it,  that 
neither  ingratitude,  nor  patriotism,  decided  the  majority  in  the  Athe- 
nian  assembly   upon   this   occasion ;    party-spirit  still  was   the   great 
mover  of  their  politics. 
Herod.  1.  G.        It  has  been  said  by  Ilcrodotus,   and  repeated  by  Thucydides,  that, 
c.  123.  not  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  as  the  vulgar  in  their  time  believed, 

c.  20,  &  1.  6".  but  the  Alcmasonid  faction  delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
c.  53,&o<).  Peisistratids.  But  a  party  which  had  so  long  directed  the  aflairs  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  so  wisely,  so  virtuously,  and  so  beneficially  as 
that  of  the  Peisistratids,  would  be  too  firmly  and  extensively  rooted 
to  be  at  once  annihilated  by  the  expulsion  of  its  chiefs.  The  Alc- 
maionids  had  beyond  all  things  to  dread  the  reflux  of  popularity 
toward  that  party  :  and  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a  studied  policy 
to  hold  out  the  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  to  public 
esteem,  Avhile  nothing  was  left  untried  to  brand  the  memory  of  the 
Peisislratid  administration.  Hence  the  very  extraordinary  honors 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  assassins  of  Hipparchus:  hence  the  meer 
revenge  of  a  private  quarrel  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  tyrannicide  and 
assertion  of  public  liberty.  The  celebr^ition  of  the  deed  by  songs  was 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  great  Panathena?an  festival. 
The  custom  was  introduced,  even  at  private  entertainments,  always  to 
sing  the  song  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton".  Statuesof  the  patriots, 
made  by  the  ablest  artists,  at   the   public  expence   and  of  the  most 

^♦This   song,    the  most  ancient   compo-  an  elegant  English  translation,  in  which  the 

sitiun  of  its  kind  extant,  may  be  seen,  with  turn  ot"  expression  of  the  original  has  been 

an    elegant   Latin    translation,    in    Bishop  very  happily  imitated,  is  among  the  poems 

Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry;  and  of  Mr.  I'ye. 

costly 
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costly  materi:ils,  were  erected  in  different  places  of  greatest  resort 
in  the  city''.  It  was  forbidden,  by  a  particular  law,  to  give  their 
names  to  slaves.  Obsequies  were  appointed  to  be  periodically  per- 
formed to  their  menior}',  under  the  direction  of  the  polcmarch  archon. 
Particular  honors,  privileges,  and  emoluments  weie  decreed  to  their 
families.  And  to  conclude  all,  in  terror  to  future  invaders  of  public 
liberty,  but  principally  in  terror  to  the  living  enemies  of  the  Alc- 
niffionid  party,  promises  were  held  out,  by  public  authority,  that  future 
sufferers  in  the  cause  of  freedom  (for  by  that  sacred  name  the  Alc- 
mtEonids  described  their  own  cause)  should  be  equally  honored  with 
Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  Attention  to  these  circumstances,  as 
effects  of  party,  is  necessary  for  understanding,  in  any  degree,  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

The  glory  of  Miltiades,  diminishing  the  consequence,  excited  the 
envy  of  the  Alcm;eonids.     Herodotus  mentions  a  report  that  they  had   Herod.  1.  6. 
gone  so  far  as  to  hold  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Persians  "^'   ~  " 
under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  and  communicated  intelligence  to  them 
by  signals.     He  professes  indeed  that  he  thought  this  incredible;  and 
the  circulation  of  sucli  a  report  may  perhaps  best  be  considered  as  one 
among  the  innumerable  proofs,  how  busy,  and  how  virulent,  in  calumny 
faction  was  at  Athens'^.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ill  will  of  the  Alc- 
nia'onids  to  Miltiades  did  not  remain  dubious.     The  security  of  the 
commonwealth,   which  that  great  man's  abilities  had  procured,  had 
made  those  abilities   less  immediately  necessary  ;    and   his  failure  at 
Pares  afforded  means  of  ruining  him  with  a  fickle  multitude,  possessed 
of  despotic  authority.       Xanthippus,    one    of  the   principal    men  of  Iloi-od. !.(?._ 
Athens,   who  had  married  a  niece  of  Mcgaclcs,  the  great  opponent  of  Cmn.fcNq).' 
Peisistratus  and  chief  of  the  house  of  AlcnicEon,  conducted  a  capital  "■'■  -^Iil"ad. 
accusation    against  him.     When   Miltiades  was  to  answer  before  the 
people,  he  was  so  ill,  from  his  wound,  as  to  be  unable  to  rise  from  his 

*'  The  laborious  iMcuisius,  in  his  I'uisis-  ut  in  his  ctiam   vexandis  modum  cxcessisse 

tratus,  has   collected  accounts  of  many  of  videatur   Plutarchus:    de    Herod.   ISIalign. 

these  statues  from  various  antient  authors.  V'akken.     not.     ap.     Wessel.    Herod.    1,  C. 

**  Narratam  sibi,  vel  ab  aliisbcripto  man-  c.  l','l.      Plutarch   has    ii;decd,  throughout 

<lalani,   Athenii  n:'ium     quonniidaiu,    suspi-  that  treatise,   exceeded  all    measure  of  rea- 

cionein  tot  argumentis  repellit   Herodotus,  son,  and  little  regarded  argument. 

Vol.  I.  0  C  bed. 
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*  bed.  In  liis  bed  tbercfoic  he  was  brought  into  the  assembl}',  wliere  he 
lay,  a  melancholy  spectacle,  while  his  cause  Avas  pleaded  by  his  friends. 
He  was  acquitted  of  capital  ofl'ence,  but  condemned  in  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents,  above  twelve  thousand  pounils  sterling;  and  being  unable 
immediately  to  pay  such  a  sum,  it  was  proposed  by  his  opponents,  and 
actually  ordered  by  the  assembly,  that  he  should  be  carried,  ill  as  lie 
was,  to  the  common  prison.  But  the  prytanis,  whose  office  it  was  to 
execute  the  severe  injunction,  indignant  at  the  unuortby  treatment  of 
a  man  to  whom  his  country  owed  so  much,  had  the  courage  to  disobc}'. 
"Within  a  {ew  days,  a  mortification  in  the  wounded  limb  brought  Mil- 
tiades  to  his  end;  yet  the  fine,  rigorously  exacted  from  his  family,  was 
paid  by  his  son  Cimon  ". 


**  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Justin,  all  aflirm,  that  Mil- 
tiades  was  thrown  into  the  common  prison, 
and  died  there;  and  they  add  some  circum- 
stances to  improve  tiic  story.  On  such  a 
concurrence  of  authority,  I  thought  myself 
warranted  to  report  the  simple  circum- 
stance (tho  Herodotus  had  omitted  mention 
of  it)  that  Miltiades  died  in  prison.  But 
'looking  into  Baylc's  Dictionary,  in  the  ar- 
ticle Cimon,  I  found  this  passage:  '  Ilero- 
'  dote,  parlant  du  proces  de  JNIiltiade,  ne  dit 
'  rien,  ni  de  la  prison  du  pcrc,  ni  de  la  pri- 
•  son  du  fils ;  &  il  insinue  clairement  que 
'  Milliiidc  ne  fut  point  emprisonnC-;'  and  a 
little  farther  this  tiuotation  from  Plato : 
MiXTiadtiV  OS,  Tof  if  Mapa9&;vi,  e*(  to  0cL^atBfo*  f/x-- 
Ca}^uv    E^'t^ifT'avTo*   xcct,   U  jxr)    dia   rov  frfvTaviv, 

l>i7ri<ri»  at  (1).      Upon     reconsidering    the 


matter,  I  intirely  agree  with  the  learned 
and  ingenious  critic  tliat  it  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that 
neither  Miltiades  nor  Cimon  was  impri- 
soned (C) ;  and  Plato's  testimony  so  con- 
firms this,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reject  the 
reports  of  the  later  writers.  Bayle  trans- 
lates j3a^a6fo»,  I  thinii  properly,  le  Cachot. 
Originally  that  word  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  deep  pit  in  Attica,  which,  in  early 
times,  was  used  as  a  place  for  capital  pu- 
nishment, by  throwing  criminals  headlong 
upon  sharp  stakes  fixed  at  the  bottom. 
That  cruel  mode  of  execution  was,  we  are 
told,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (3),  after- 
ward disused,  and  the  pit  was  filled ;  the 
name  nevertheless  remaining  as  a  common 
term  for  a  dungeon. 


(1)  Plat.  Gorg. 


(2)  b.  6.  c.  136. 


(3)  Schol.  in  Plut.  Aiistoph.  t.  431. 
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CHAPTER    Vlir. 

The  History  of  Greece,  from  tlie  Accession  of  Xerxes  to 
the  Throne  of  Persia  till  the  Conclusion  of  the  first 
Campaio-n  of  that  Monarch's  Expedition  against  Greece. 

SECTION     I. 

Accesion  of  Xerxes  to  the  Throne  of  Persia.  Immense  Preparatiovs 
of  the  Court  of  Persia  for  Conquest  in  Europe.  Assembly  of  the 
Army  at  Sardis,  and  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Hellespont.  March  of  the 
Ar7ny.  Jlluster  of  the  Army.  Arrival  of  the  Army  and  Fleet  at 
Therme  in  3Iacedonia. 

TTERODOTUS  relates  some  anecdotes  attributing  to  Darius  an 
■*-  -*-  acrimonious  resentment  against  Athens,  very  repugnant  to  his 
general  character,  as  it  stands  marked  by  authors  of  higliest  credit,  pi^to^  ' 
and  even  by  -what  that  historian  himself  has  reported,  evidently  on 
better  authority.  Asia,  he  adds,  Avas  agitated  for  three  years  by  pre- 
parations for  a  second  expedition  into  Greece,  to  reveno-e  the  disarace  ^^'^'■°''-  '■  '• 
'■  '  '  °  °  c.  I,  &:  seq. 

of  ]\farathon.  Prudence,  perhaps,  not  less  tlian  honor,  would  require 
the  attempt;  but  three  years  could  not  be  necessary  to  the  resources 
of  the  Persian  empire  for  such  a  purpose;  and  more  important  objects 
in  the  mean  time  called  the  attention  of  its  rulers.  Egypt  revolted ; 
and  a  dangerous  dispute,  about  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
arose  between  the  sons  of  Darius.  That  monarch  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  succession  amicably  settled  in  favor  of  Xerxes,  his  son  by 
Atossa  daughter  of  Cyrus,  in  j)rcference  to  elder  sons  by  a  former 
marriage  :  but  he  died  soon  after,  leavino-  Egypt  to  be  recovered,  and  9.'  ]?'  *' 

^  °  .  ,  .  o      oj  I  '  B.  C.  4S5. 

Greece  to  be   j)unished,   by  his    successor.     The   former  object   Mas  iicrod.  1. 7. 
accomplished  in  the  second  year  of  the   reign  of  Xerxes :  the  other '^^  ^' 
seems  to  have  been  for  some  time  neglected. 

Oca  '  But 
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But  the  Persians  had  not  j'et  forgotten  the  character,  which  llieir 
fathers  had  raised  so  high,  of  a  warUke  and  conquering  people.     They 
were  not  accustomed  to  insults  within  tlieir  dominion  hke  that  of  the 
burning   of  Sardis;  and  still  less  to  defeats  in  the  field  like  tliat  of 
Marathon.     We    cannot  suppose    Herodotus   often    well    informed  of 
intrigues   about  the  person  of  the  great  king ;    but  we  may   belicw 
llerod.  1.  7.    what  he  puts  as  a  remark  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  '  ihat  it  had  not 
'  been  the    custom    of  th.e   Persians  to    be   cjuict.'     Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  there  would  be  men,  about  tliat  prince,  ready  to  encourage 
an  ideli,  natural  enough  to  a  youth  inheriting  such    immense  power 
from  a  race  of  conquerors,  that  it  became  him  also  to  be  a  concjueror, 
to  inlarge  still  the  bounds  of 'his  vast  empire,  and  to  emulate  the  mili- 
Ilerod.  1.  7.  tary  fame  of  Darius,  of  Cambyses,  and  even  of  the  great  Cyrus  '.     To 
Corn.  Nep.    piMiish  Athens  and  to  con<juer  Greece  were  therefore  small  objects; 
vit.  Theimst.  j^qj.  ^]^^j.g  what  Hcrodotus  has  suggested  appear  improbable,  that  the 
ardent  ambition  of  the  youthful  monarch,  and  some  amoug  his  coun- 
sellors,  might   look  as  far  as  the  Western  Ocean,  ho\vsoe\er  little  its 
shores  or  the  intermediate  nations  w'ere  known  to  them,  for  the  term  of 
Herod.  1.  7-    their  career  of  glory.     Four  years,  it  is  said,  were  employed  in  prepa^ 
^^ ' j'  c         ration.      An  army  was   collected,  greater  than  the   world  ever  saw, 

Diort.  Sic.  ./  '    o  » 

1.11.  c.  1,     either  before  or  since.     The  commanders,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
*  '^'  the  empire,  had  had  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  most  formidable 

land-force  could  not  secure  maritime  provinces  against  insults  by  sea  ^ 
and,  still  more,  tliat  the  conquest  of  maritime  states  would  be  in  vain 
attempted  without  naval  power.  Every  seaport  therefore,  in  the  whole 
winding  length  of  coast  from  Macedonia  to  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  was 
ordered  to  prepare  ships  and  to  impress  mariners.  A  prodigious  work 
was   undertaken,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  navigation  secure, 

'  Tills  is  tho  motive  also  allcdgrd  by  .T".scliylus,  ic  the  person  of  .\tossa,  for  the  cxj'e- 
dition  of  Xerxes.     Speaking  to  tlio  shade  of  Darius  s!ic  says: 

Qoifiof  ^if^tit;'  7\iyoLaif  a  u^  0"u  fUf  fiiyuf  rixfii^ 
n^.ccTov  iKTii7u  ci9  uip(jjtyjf  TCI-  0    ava-^^ia?  vvo 
Emor  ai;^//a^iir,  oretTfuoK  J   JAbov  if  Ji»  av^dyav. 
Tola  tf   j|  ajjfiii  oiiJu  troAXa>^i;  xXbuv  r-uxus, 
T>,t  J'ifoi'?.OLff(»Kt'AiiCo»  Kxi  rfdrnfj.'  i^"c.hXa3:t.      p.  iGl.  edit.  II.  StPpfi. 

fiom 
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from  the  Asiatic  along  tlie  r.nropean  coast,  and  to  prevent  all  risk  of 
future  disasters,  like  that  of  the  fleet  under  Mardonius.     It  was  no  less  llerod.  1.  7, 
than   to  form  a   canal,  navi2;able  for  the  laro-est  valleys,  across  the  ^.^!"  „■ 

^  .-!>  o        J    '  Dind.  Sir, 

isthmus  wldch  joins  Athos  to  the  continent  of  Thrace.     A  fleet  was  1.  u.c '2. 

assembled  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  under  the  command  of  Bubares,  son 

of  i^fegabazus,  the  crews  were   employed  on   the   work.     Herodotus 

supposes  meei  ostentation  to  have  been  the  motive  to  this  undertaking-; 

because,  he  says,   less   labour  would   have  carried   the  fleet  over  land, 

from  one  sea  to  the  other ;  j-et  it  seems  no  rash  conjecture  that  deep 

policy  may  have  prompted    it.     To  cross  the  iEgean,  even  now,  wilii 

all  the  modern  improvements   in   navigation,   is  singularly  dangerous. 

To   double  the    cape  of  Athos  is  still   more  formidable.     The   object 

therefore  being  to  add  the  countries  west  of  the  /Egean   sea  to  the- 

Persian  dominion,  it  was  of  no  small  consequence  to  lessen  the  danger 

and  delays  of  the  passage  for  a  fleet  \     At  the  same  time,   to  facilitate 

the  communication  by  land,  a  bridge  was  laid  over  the  river  Strymon. 

Magazines  meanwiiile  M'cre  formed  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Macc- 

*  Scarcely  any  circumstance  of  the  expe-  tlements,  that  it  seems  impossibtc  for  suclv 
ditioii  of  Xerxes  is  more  strongly  supported  a  report,  if  unfounded,  to  have  held  any 
by  historical  testimony  iliaii  the  making  credit.  At  the  very  time  of  the  expedition 
of  the  canal  of  Athos.  The  informed  and  of  Xerxes  there  were  no  fewer  than  five 
exact  Thucydidep,  who  had  property  in  Grecian  towns  on  the  peninsula  itself  of 
Thrace,  lived  part  ol  his  time  upon  that  pro-  Athos,  one  even  on  the  isthmus,  situate,  as 
perty,  and  held  at  one  time  an  important  Thucydides  particularly  mentions,  close  to 
command  there,  speaks  of  the  canal  of  the  canal,  and  many  on  the  adjacent 
Ailios,  made  by  the  king  of  Persia,  with  per-  coasts  (3).  Yet  Juvenal  has  chosen  the 
feet  confidence  (1).  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  story  of  this  canal  for  an  exemplilication  of 
Lysias  (2),  all  mention  it  as  an  uudoubttd  the  Grecian  disposition  to  lie  :  and  a  travel- 
fact;  the  latter  adding  that  it  was,  in  his  ler  who  two  centuries  ago  visited,  or  Ihouoht 
time,  still  a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  com-  he  visited  the  place,  has  asserted  that  he 
mon  conversation.  Diudorus  relates  the  could  lind  no  vestige  of  the  work  (-i).  Tor 
fact  not  less  positively  than  Herodotus,  myself  I  must  ovvn  that  1  cannot  <-onsidcr 
That  jiart  <jf  Straho  which  described  Thrace  the  sarcasm  of  a  satiiist  wanting  to  say  a 
is  unfortunately  lost;  but  the  canal  of  smart  thing,  or  such  negative  e\idence  as 
Xerxes  remains  confidently  mentioned  In  iini  of  ti.e  inoderu  traveller,  of  any  weight 
the  c])itome  of  bis  work.  The  place  was  ug.uusi  ilie  ct)iicuiriu(;  testimonies  of  the 
moreover  so  surrounded  with  Grecian  set-  writers  above  quoted. 

(1)  Ihucvd.  1.  4.  c.  l«9. 

(2)  riat.  de  Li-g.  1.  3.    p.  699.  t.  2.     Isocriit.  r.iHLg.  p  2i2.   t.  1.  Lys.  or.  fuiicb. 
(.1)  Herod.  1.  7.  c.  22.     'riiucvd.  1.  1.  c.  109.     K.xci;rpl.  c.vStrab.  1.7. 

(V)  Uolloii.  Singul.  Ucr.  Obscr.  p.  78. 

doniar;. 
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tlonia;  chicfiy  in  the  towns  of  the  Grecian  colonies  now  subject  to 
Persia. 
Ol.  74. |.  At  Icnotli,  ilic  levies  beins;  completed,  the  forces  from  all  the  eastern 

lleiod   1  "     ^"*'  southern    provinces    were   assembled    at    Lritali    in  Lappadocia. 
c.  26".  Thither  the  monarch  liimself  went  to  take  the  command.     He  marched 

in;mcdiately  to  Sardis ;  where  the  landfbrce  from  the  west  of  Asia 
j\Iinor  joined  him.  Thence  heralds  were  sent  into  Greece,  to  all  the 
cities  except  Athens  and  Lacedtemon ;  where,  in  violation  of  the  law 
-of  nations,  even  of  that  age,  the  Persian  heralds,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius,  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death.  Earth  and  water  were  de- 
manded in  token  of  subjection  ;  and,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
orders  v.ere  given  to  prepare  entertainment  for  tiie  king  against  his 
arrival.  Xerxes  wintered  at  Sardis.  IMeanwhile  a  work,  scarcely 
Ilerod.  ].  7.  inferior  to  the  canal  of  Athos,  was  prepared  in  the  Hellespont.  Two 
Plat. de  Leg.  bridges  of  boats  Mere  extended,  from  near  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic,  to 

I.  3.  p.  699.   .near  Sestos  on  the  European  shore.     The  width  is  seven  furlongs.     Tie 

t.  2.  .       . 

Strab.  1. 13.    bridges  were  contrived,  one  to  resist  the  current,  which  is  always  strong 

^'  ^^^'  from  the  Propontis,  the  other  to  withstand  the  winds,  Mhlch  are  often 

violent  from  the  iEgean  sea;  so  that  each  protected  the  other. 
01.  74.  Early  in   spring  the  army   moved.     For  so   vast  a  multitude  one 

neiod  I  -  '  P'iiiciP'ii  dillicuUy  was  so  to  direct  the  march  that  water  might 
.c.  37,  &seq.  jiot  fail.  Several  rivers  of  some  name  were  f)und  unequal  to  the 
sui)ply  ;  and  among  them  the  celebrated  stream  of  Scamaiider, 
crossing  the  Trojan  plain.  Seven  days  and  nights  were  employed 
vinintermittingly,  in  i)assing  the  bridges  of  the  Hellespont.  The 
march  was  then  conlimicd  through  the  Chersonese.  The  fleet, 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  Hellespont,  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  proceed  along  the  coast  westward.  The  land  and  sea  forces 
met  again  at  Uoriscus  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  where  Darius, 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition,  had  established  a  Persian 
garrison.  Both  the  country  and  the  coast  there  were  favorable  for  the 
review  of  so  immense  an  armament,  and  there  accordingly  the  monarch 
reviewed  his  forces  both  of  sea  and  land. 

There,    too,    Herodotus  tells   us,    the  army  was   niustercd.    -Later 
:antient  writers  have  taken  upon  them  to  diilcr  from  him  concerning 

its 
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its  strcngtli ;  but  \ve  may  best  believe  the  simple  honesty  of  the  original 
historian,  m'Iio,   in  describing  the  manner  of  the  muster,  sufficiently 
shows  that  even  the  Persian  generals  themselves  knew  not  how  to  ascer- 
tain the  numbers  under  their  command.     Indeed  those  who  know  how  - 
diOicult  it  is,  amid  all  the  accuracy  of  division  and  the  minuteness  of 
detail  in  modern  European  armies,  and  comparatively  handfuls  of  men^ 
to  acquire  exact  information  of  effective  numbers,  will  little  expect  it 
among  the  almost  countless  bands,  of  various  languages  and  widely 
differing    customs,    wliich    composed    the    ntilitary    multitude  under 
Xerxes.     Herodotus  reckons  in  it  no  less  than  twenty-nine  nations, 
from  Scythia  north  to  Ethiopia  south,  and  from  India  east  to  Thrace 
and    Libya  west.      To    acquire    a  foundation  for  guessing  the  total 
effective  strength,   without  an    attempt  to    ascertain  the   detail,  the 
method  taken  by  the  Persian  generals,  he  says,  was  this  :  Ten  thousand  Herod.  1.7. 
men,  being  counted,   were  formed  in  a  circle  as  close  as  possible.     A  ^' 
fence  was  then  raised  around  them.     They  were  dismissed,  and  all  the 
army  in  turn  passed  into  this  inclosure,  till  the  whole  was  thus  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands.     According  to  this  muster,   such  as  it  was,  the 
historian    says   the  infantry   alone    amounted  to  onje   million   seven 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  ;  but  he  expressly  declares,  that  no 
one  ever  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  detail '.     The  cavalry 
he  makes   only  eighty  thousand;  by  no- means  an  improbable  number, 
and  likely  to  have  been  better  ascertained.     Arabian  camel-riders  and  Hemd.  1.  7, 
African  charioteers  he  computes  at  twenty  thousand.     Horses,  mules^  ^'^'' 
asses,  oxen,  and  camels,  for  the  baggage.  Mere  besides  innumerable. 

Of  the  fleet  he  gives  a  more  particular  account.  The  trireme  galleys  Herod.  1. 7- 
of  war  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  and  seven ;  and  his  distribution,  *^"  ^^" 
■which  may  show  the  comparative  naval  strength  of  different  nations  at 
the  time,  makes  the  total  appear  scarcely  beyond  probability.  Three 
hunched  were  furnished  by  the  Phenicians  Avith  the  Syrians  of  Pales- 
tine ;  two  hunched  by  Egypt;  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  Cyprus; 
Cilicia  sent  one  hundred;  Pamphylia  thirty;  Lycia  fifty;  Caria 
seventy;  thirty  were  provided  by  the   Dorian   Greeks   of  Asia,  one 

"Oct*  /xir   ttv  £K«-ci   irafiT^oii   ffXr/Stc;   agi^fMv,   oux  lyy  iivui  to  aTftxi;'  iv  yae   Atyirai  ircot 
Stoa/xur  atifiivut.   1.  vii.  r.  60. 

hundred 
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l)im(liC(l  by  the  lonians,  sixty  by  the  j'Eohans,  seventeen  by  the  Hands, 
and  by  the  Mcllespontine  inuns  one  hunched.  Tlic  average  complement 
of  men  to  each  trireme  galley  he  reckons  at  two  hundretl.  The  crews 
of  the  whole  fleet  would  thus  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  four  hundred.  But,  over-and-above  the  ordinary  crew,  there 
Averc  thirty  Persians  or  IMedes  or  Sacians  in  each  galley.  These  would 
make  an  addition  of  thirty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  men. 
The  Phenician  ships,  he  says,  M'ere  the  best  sailers,  and  among  those 
the  Sidonian  excelled.  Ikside  these,  the  transports,  some  for  infantry, 
some  particularly  fitted  for  cavalry,  storeships,  some  of  vast  burden, 
together  with  smaller  vessels  of  various  sorts  and  for  various  purposes 
attending  the  fleet,  would  not  easily  be  numbered.  He  reckons  th.em, 
by  a  gross  calculation,  at  three  thousand,  and  their  average  crews  at 
eighty  men  :  the  amount  of  their  crews  would  thus  be  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  ;  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  fleet,  all  together,  live 
hundred^nd  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. 

Of  this  extraordinary  expedition  naturally  many  anecdotes  vould 
be  remembered  and  propagated  ;  many  true,  many  false,  mistaken,  or 
exairgerated.  Among  those  related  by  Herodotus,  some  appear  per- 
fectly probable ;  some  concern  circumstances  of  which  he  could  hardly 
have  had  authentic  information  ;  and  some  are  utterly  inconsistent 
Herod  1  7.  ^^  '''^^  *'*^  characters  to  whom  they  refer.  Among  the  latter  I  should 
c.  35,  &  39.  reckon  the  ridiculous  punishment  of  the  Hellespont  by  stripes  and 
chains,  together  with  executions,  ecjually  impolitic  as  inhuman,  and 
repugnant  to  what  we  learn  on  best  authority  of  the  manners  of  the 
Persians.  But  the  account  which  that  historian  gives  of  the  march  of 
the  army,  and  of  the  attending  motions  of  the  fleet,  is  clear  and  con- 
sistent beyond  what  might  be  expected.  The  march  was  continued 
from  Doriscus  in  three  eolunnis.  One,  under  Mardonius  and  Masistes, 
kept  along  the  coast,  the  fleet  nearly  accompanying  it.  Another, 
under  TritantiKchmcs  and  Gergis,  proceeded  farMilhin  land.  Xerxes 
himself  led  the  third  between  the  other  two,  Smerdomenes  and  Mega- 
bvzus  commanding  under  him.  They  passed  the  Samothraeian  towns, 
ius,&se<i.  ^j^g  inost  westerly  of  which  was  Mesambria  on  the  river  Lissus,  on 
whose  opposite  bank  was  Stryma,  a  town  belonging  to  the  danders  of 
7  Thasus. 


Herod.  L  7. 
c.  121. 


Herod.  1.; 
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Tliasus.  This  river  ditl  not  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  army. 
]Marona:ci,  Dicsea,  Abdcra,  Grecian  colonies,  hiy  next  on  tlie  road. 
Everywhere  the  commands  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  monarch  HeroH.  l.  7. 
and  his  forces  had  been  zealously  executed.  Beside  vast  magazines  of  *  '''' 
corn,  meat,  and  forage  for  the  troops,  many  of  the  cities,  emulous  to 
court  favor,  or  anxious  to  avert  wrath,  had  prepared,  witii  a  sumptu- 
ousncss  proportioned  to  their  hopes  and  fears  rather  than  to  tlieir 
revenues,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king  and  his  court.  Wherever 
the  lialt  of  the  royal  train  had  been  announced,  a  superb  pavilion  was 
erected,  adorned  with  the  most  costly  furniture.  Many  cities  providctl 
even  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  table.  The  rapacious  attendants 
of  the  Persian  court  spared  nothing  ;  in  the  morning,  when  the  army 
marched,  all  was  carried  oft'.  This  eastern  style  of  robbery  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  saying  of  Megacieon  of  Abdera,  which  Herodotus  has 
recorded  as  having  become  popular,  '  That  the  Abderites  ought  to  go 
'  with  their  wives  in  procession  to  their  temples,  and  pray  to  the  gods 
'  always  equally  to  avert  half  the  evils  that  threatened  :  for  upon   the 

*  present  occasion  their  most  grateful  thanks  were  due  for  the  favor 
'  shown  in  disposing  Xerxes  to  eat  but  once  a  day;  since,  if  he  had 

*  chosen  to  dine  on  the  morrow  as  lie  had  supped  over  night,  there 
'  would  have  been  an  end  of  Abdera.' 

Not  contented  with  their  forces,  already  innumerable,  the  Persians  Hfirnd.  1.  7. 
continued  everywhere  on  their  march  to  press  men.    The  youth,  equally  ^j'^^^j  ^,j, 
Grecian  and  Thracian,  were  compelled  to  join  either  the  army  or  the  1-  n.c.  a. 
navy.     Yet,  according  to   IJcrodotus,    the  Thracians  preserved  such 
veneration  for  the  soil  which  this  enormous  armament  had  trodden, 
that  to  his  time  tbey  avoided  breaking  or  sowing  it.     Jle  does  not 
account  for  this  particularity  ;  but  perhaps  the  Persians  favored  the 
Thracians  against  the  Creeks;  all   whose  establishments  on  that  coast 
were  iucroachments  upon  Thracian  ground.    From  Abdera  the  division 
under  Xerxes  proceeded  to  Eion  (a  Grecian  town  on  tlie  river  Strynion, 
with  a  Persian  garrison,  established  there  by   Darius)  and   thence  by 
Argilus  and  Stageirus  to   Acanthus,  all  Grecian  settlements.     In  the 
neighbourhood    of    Acanthus    the    three    divisions    met ;    and    there 
Artacha\is,   a  Persian  of  high  rank,  related  to  the  royal  family,  and  in 

Vol.  I.  3  I)  great 
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great  favor  with  Xerxes,  died.  The  few  words  in  whicli  Herodotus 
describes  liis  funeral,  contribute  to  sliow  the  extensiveness,  and  to 
connect  from  remotest  antiquity  the  history,  of  those  artificial  mounts, 
numerous  in  our  own  country,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  w1k)Ic  army,  he  says,  heaped  the  mount  which  formed  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  Artachasas  ♦.  After  this  solemn  ceiemony  the 
march  was  continued  westward,  with  the  country  called  Chalcidice, 
full  of  Grecian  settlements,  on  the  left.  The  fleet,  which  had  met  the 
army  at  Acanthus,  proceeded  thence  through  the  canal  of  Athos,  and 
round  the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  into  the  bay  of  Therme; 
pressing  ships  and  seamen  at  all  the  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast.  The 
army,  arriving  soon  after,  occupied  with  its  incampment  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Macedonian  shore,  from  Therme  and  the  borders  of  JNIyg- 
tlonia,  to  the  river  Haliacmon  near  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 


♦ 'ETti/*fcxo£f  J'i  wa<ra  i  rfaTiri.  1.  vii.  c.  117.     army    under  Agamemnon  in  honor  of  the 
Homer  gives  a  corresjiondiiig  description  of     heroes  who  fell  before  Troy. 
tlie  sepulchral  barrow  raised  by  the  Grecian 

A/A^   at/Toi0'»  6    (TTttra  fityav  yon  ecfjivix'ivoc  rv{jJoof 


Odyss.  1.  xxiv.  V.  81. 


Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround. 
The  destin'd  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound. 
Higli  on  the  sliorc  the  growing  hill  we  raise, 
Tliat  wide  ih'  extended  Hellespont  surveys : 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast, 


May  point  Achilles'  tomb 

The  concluding  words  of  the  lir.e,  '  and  hail 
'  the  mighty  ghost,'  are  an  addition  of  liie 
translator,  not  warranted  by  Homer,  in  this 
or  any  other  passage  of  his  works. 

The  custom  of  forming  these  sepulchral 


Pope's  Odyss.  b.  xxiv.  v.  lO-l. 

'  crosses,  to  mark  the  spot  where  some  un- 
'  happy  traveller  lost  his  life.  The  passcn- 
'  gers  think  it  a  work  of  piety  to  cast  a  stone 
'  upon  the  monumental  heap.— Whatever 
'  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  practice, 


barrows,  long  lost  over  the  greater  part  of     '  it  is  general  over  Spain.'— Journey  through 
Europe,  is  yet  preserved  in  Spain.     '  By  the     Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  '»<J0. 
'  road-side,'  says  Towuseud, '  are  seen  wooden 
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SECTION     II. 

State  of  Greece  at  the  Time  of  the  Invasion  under  Xe7\res.  The' 
mistocles.  Responses  of  the  Delphian  Oracle  concerning  the  Invasion, 
pleasures  for  forming  a  Conjederacy  of  Grecian  Commonuealihs. 
Disunion  among  the  Greeks.  Assembly  of  Deputies  from  the  confc' 
derated  Commonwealths  at  Corinth.  The  Defence  of  Thessaly  given 
up  by  the  Confederates.  Measures  for  defending  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopyhe. 

The  Greeks  bad  long  had  intelligence  of  the  immense  preparations 

making  in   Asia ;    professedly    for    the    punishment  of    Athens,     but 

evidently  enough  witli  more  extensive  views  of  conquest.     Yet  still,  as 

on  the  former  invasion,  no  measures  were  concerted  in  common  for  the 

general  defence  of  the  countr}'.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  small  re-  Herod.  1.  7- 

publics  readily  and  even  zealously  made  the  demanded  acknowlegement 

of  subjection  to  the  great  king,  by  the  delivery  of  earth  and  water'. 

Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  read  the  honest  historian  of 

the  age,  and  consider  the  reiil  state  of  things  in  the  country,  however 

it  may  militate  with  later  declamation  on  Grecian  patriotism  and  love 

of  liberty  ^     For  it  was  surely  no  unreasonable  opinion,  held  by  many, 

'  "Of T£  Zt.:\iitAitut  rut  ■Tr.iWui  airTawlstrSai  roii  Giet  cc   wlieii  G  reciaii  liberty  was  in  decavj 

<)!o>.iiJi,!iv,  Midt^attut  h  fafMfiUfXi).  This  is  in  but   has   been   mosily  prcxhiced    under  llie 

a   great  degree  confirmed   by   Thucvdides:  pressure  of  the  imperial  despotism  of  Runic  ; 

Xttixhof   Jv  Tij>  'E^^«u»  Tui  apirit  r^  Sff|oti  when  men,   not  daring  to  speak   direetly  of 

ivnxiA.it   atlnu^aa^ai  (2),  and  still   more  by  the  gov(;rnmeut  under  uliieli  ihcv  lived,  in- 

Plato  :  no?v>.(i  ii  >.syuii  an  Ti{  rx  toti  yivljAita  joyed  a  weak  revenge  in  reviling  it  oblitpiely, 

•mtfi   tnuttm  Tc>  iBo'Kif/.ot,  t»5    'EX^aJof  ovSxi/,ui;  or   in  obliquely  exciting   opposition    to    it, 

«t)o-jjif/o»a   Set  xalnyo^oT'  ivi'  iv  a/xwacrSai   tm  through    immoderate  eulogy  of  times  past. 

yi  'E^XaJa  \iya>v,  efSi?  civ  >.iyi>i-  aX^'  ei  (^Jj  to  Thus  we  have  seen,  in  modern  F.uropo,  peo- 

Ti  'A^ntcc'wt  xxi   TO   AaKsJai/ioiia*  y6yiij.cc  ^fivte  pie  denied  the  liberty  of  speaking,  concerB- 

rn>   Ivinvaxv   Joi;?.£ia»,  <T;^i3o»    at    'ih  Tiun    \v  iiig  the  government  of  their  own  country, 

fiifiiyij.itci.  X.  T.  {  (3).  will)  eager  zeal  take  an  interest  in  English 

That    declamation    had    its    oiigin    in  and  American  politics, 

1)  Ucrod,    1.  7.    c.  138.         (-';  Tbucyd.  1.  3.   c.  5o.         (3)  Plat  dc  Leg.  1.  3.   p.  692.  I.  •. 

3  D  2  that 
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that  the  might  of  Persia  M^as  irresistible'.  All  the  Asian  Greeks  had 
formerly  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  themselves  against  the  very  infe 
rior  potentate  of  Lydia;  and,  when  reduced,  they  scarcely  found 
themselves  losers,  but  on  the  contrary  seem  to  have  been  in  many 
points  gainers  by  their  subjection.  But  now  that  immense  power, 
which  had  not  only  swallowed  up  the  Lydian  monarchy  with  all  its 
appendages,  but  \7as  already  far  advanced  into  Europe,  and,  to  a  land- 
force  that  could  not  be  numbered,  added  by  far  the  greatest  naval 
strength,  collected  from  various  suliject  states,  that  had  ever  been  seen 
in  the  Morld,  how  Avas  it  to  be  resisted  by  a  few  little  republics,  whose 
territories  together  were  comparatively  but  a  spot,  and  which  were 
nevertheless  incapable  of  any  firm  political  union  among  one  another? 
Quiet  men  would  naturally  think  it  wisely  done  to  merit  favor  by  early 
submission  ;  and  the  ambitious  might  hojie  that  their  field  would  even 
be  extended,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  dominion  in 
Cireece.  Some  would,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  prefer  subjection 
under  the  Persian  empire,  before  submission  to  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  Spartan  oligarchy*;  M'hile  the  more  oppressive  tyranny  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  had  yet  little  shown  itself.  Some  might  even  wish 
for  a  superintending  authority  to  repress  those  often  horrid  violences 
of  domestic  faction,  by  which  almost  every  Grecian  city  was  unceas- 
ingly torn.  Those  therefore  who  had  given  the  demanded  earth  and 
water  rested  satisfied  in  the  confidence  that  they  should  suffer  nothing  : 
those  who  had  refused  were  in  very  great  alarm  '.  '  And  here,'  says 
Herodotus,  *  I  am  driven  of  necessity  to  profess  an  opinion,  invidious 
'  I  know  to  most  men,  A\hich  yet,  as  I  think  it  the  truth,  I  shall  not 
'  withhold.  If  the  .Vthenians,  in  dread  of  the  approaching  danger,  liad 
'  either  fled  their  country,  or  surrendered  themselves,  not  even  an 
'  attempt  could  have  been  made  to  oppose  the  enemy  by  sea.  What 
'  then  would  have  followed   may   be  easily  conceived.     The  fortified 

'  Eyen  Isocrates  admits  this  as  a  sufficient  •  See  the  Panathenaic  of  Isocrates. 

apology    for    the    suialit-r     Grecian    states:  *  'Oi  1/.111  ya^  aniut,  JiyTf?  yr»  n  y.a.i   -jSu^, 

Hyeu^TO    yap     t^k    f*t'    Taximsit^     tuv     tso^suf  **^^'  Sapcro^   u^  li'div  viicro^frot   a^aci   Vfio^  Toi/ 

Vfoimxiiir   •!  cn-aslof   r^ivev   (yri~'  T^r   vu[ricici».  $a^Gd^eV     •>    H     iv    ^itrtf    it    ii'nart     fiiytiXv 

raiieg)-r.  p.  226",  t.  1.  cd.  Auger.                     ^  xa-:irai7a>.     Il<;rod.    1.7.  C  138. 

'  lines 
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*  lines  proposed  by  the  Peloponnesians  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
'  woulcl  have  been  nugatory.  For  the  Persian,  having  it  in  his  clioice 
'  where  to  make  his  attack  by  sea,  woukl  have  subdued  the  several 
'  states  one  by  one;  and  tlie  Laccdnsmonians  at  last,  reduced  to  their 
'  single  strength,  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  die  gloriously, 
'  or  submit  to  a  power  which  they  could  no  longer  withstand;  so  that 
'  all   Greece  must    inevitably    have  fallen    under  the    Persian    yoke. 

*  Whoever  therefore  shall  say  that  the  Athenians  preserved  Greece, 

*  will  not  err  from  the  truth  :  for,  to  whichsoever  party  they  joinctl 
'  themselves,  that  must  preponderate.  Their  resolution  then  being 
'  decided  by  their  zeal  for  Grecian  independency,   they  excited  to 

*  energy  tliose  Grecian  states  which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  Persia  ; 

*  and  THET,  next  under  the  gods,   repelled  the  invasion.' 

This  testimony  in  favor  of  Athens  appears  upon  the  whole  not  less 
true  than  honorable.  But  as  the  business  of  history  is  neither  pane- 
gyric nor  satire,  but  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  men,  it  will  be  proper,  as  we  have  adverted  to  tlic  circum- 
stances which  might  apologize  for  those  Greeks  who  yieldeii  on  the 
first  summons,  to  advert  also  to  the  circumstances  which  led  the 
Athenians  to  such  determined  and  animated  opposition  to  the  Persian 
power.  Nor  is  the  investigation  ditlicult.  The  burning  of  Sardis  first, 
then  their  treatment  of  the  Persian  heralds,  and  finally  their  victory  at 
Marathon,  had  made  the  Athenians  so  peculiarly  obnoxioiis  tliat,  in 
submitting,  they  could  little  hope  for  favorable  terms.  Tho,  moreover, 
Hippias  was  now  dead,  yet  the  Peisistratid  party  still  existed;  and  the 
court  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  was  the  common  resort  of  Grecian  refu- 
gees ;  of  whom  some,  richer  or  more  aspiring,  or  of  rank  to  introduce 
them  to  consideration,  carried  their  intrigues  as  far  as  the  monarch's 
court  at  Susa.  Among  these  Herodotus  names  some  Thessalian  princes,  iK-rod.  1.  7. 
some  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  more  particularly  Demaratus,  tlie  banished  ^'  "*•  ^  ^' 
king  of  Sparta,  who  had  received  a  most  liberal  provision  from  the  Horoti.  1.  7. 
generosity  of  the  late  Persian  monarch,  Darius.  Ail  would  expect  to  ^-  '^'■" 
profit  from  the  success  of  the  Persian  arms  in  (ircece  ;  to  which  indeed 
many  looked  as  the  only  circumstance  that  could  ever  restore  them  to 
their  country ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  now  led  tlie  affairs  of 

the 
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tlie  Athenian  cominonwealth  must,  on  that  very  account,  expect  from 
it  tlie  more  inevitable  and  deeper  niin.     But  the  glorious  day  of  Mara- 
thon would  naturall}'  give  new  energy  to  every  Athenian  mind.     Ex- 
traordinary success  easily  excites  among  a  people  the  presumption  that 
nothing  is  too  arduous  for  them.     Now  also,  as  on  the  invasion  under 
Dutis,  there  arose  among  the  Athenians  a  leader  born  for  the  occasion. 
Corn.Nep.&  Themistoclcs  was  a  man  of  birth  less  illustrious  than  those  who  had 
'Iheuiist  '^'  '  iiitherto  generally  swayed    the  Athenian    counsels  ;    but  whom    very 
extraordinary  talents,  joined  with  a  general  vehemence  of  temper,  and 
Herod.  1.  7.    a  singular  enthusiasm  for  glory,  could  not  fail  of  raising,  in  a  popular 
*■■  ^  "*■  government,   to  the  highest  political   eminence.      We   have  observed 

how  the  war  with  the  little  iland  of  .Egina  had  contributed  to  the  for- 
Horod.  1.  7.  mer  spirited  opposition  of  Athens  to  Persia.  It  is  the  remark  of  Hero- 
'^  t^^Tl  ^mist  <''^'^"*  that,  upon  the  present  occasion  also,  Greece  owed  its  preservation 
to  that  war;  for  it  was  that  war  which  first  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
Thucyd.  1.  1.  raise  a  marine.  At  Laureium,  in  Attica,  was  a  very  productive  silver- 
mine,  ])ublic  property,  liut  it  had  been  determiued,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  democracy,  that  as  the  treasury  was  rich,  the  revenue  from  the 
mine,  instead  of  being  reserved  for  public  service,  should  be  divided 
anmng  all  the  Athenian  people  for  their  private  use.  That  enthusiastic 
ardor  for  a  great  object  which,  when  genius  feels,  it  can  comn)unicate, 
Themistocles  communicated  among  the  Athenian  youth.  While  their 
minds  were  generally  exasperated  against  the  ^ginetans,  he  procured 
a  decree,  which  the  graver  and  more  cxi)ericnccd  leading  men  had  not 
ilared  even  to  projjose,  that  no  dividentl  should  be  made  of  the  income 
from  the  mines,  till  two  hundred  trireme  galleys  were  built  with  it.  The 
threatened  invasion  from  the  East  had  stopped  the  iEginetan  war,  and 
the  galleys  were  now  complete. 

What  Herodotus  relates  concerning  tlie  consultation  of  tlie  Delphian 
oracle,  in  this  tremendous  crisis,  tends  much  to  mark  the  tem|)er  and 
character  of  the  times,  which  modern  language  will  more  perfectly 
portray,  the  more  nearly  it  can  imitate  the  expression  of  the  original. 
Ilcrod.  1.7.  '  Neither  then,'  says  the  historian,  contiiuiing  his  panegyric  of  Athens, 
j-'-i'i-il-  t  ^\]^\  xhe  alarming  oracles  from  Delphi,  how  ever  inspiring  terror,  per- 
'  suadc  the  Athenians  to  desert  the  cause  of  Greece.      Tor  persons 

'  deputed 
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*  deputed  by  public  authority  to  consult  the  god  '",  having  performed 

*  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  entered  the  temple  ;  and,  as  they  sat  by 
'  the  shrine,  the  Pythoness,  whose  name  was  Aristonica,  prophesied 
'  thus:  "  Wretches,  why  sit  ye  there?  Leave  your  houses  and  the 
"  lofty  ramparts  of  your  city,  and  tly  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
"  earth.  For  not  the  head  shall  remain  firm,  nor  the  body,  nor  the 
"  extreme  feet ;  not  therefore  the  hands,  nor  shall  aught  of  the  niiddler 
"  remain,  but  all  shall  pass  unregarded.  For  fire  and  keen  INLars, 
"  urging  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall  destroy.  Nor  yours  alone,  but  many 
"  otlier  strong  towers  shall  he  overthrow.  Many  temples  of  the  im- 
'*  mortal  gods  shall  he  give  to  the  consuming  fiie.  Even  now  they 
"  stand  dropping  sweat,  and  shaking  witli  terror.  Black  blood  flows 
"  over  their  highest  roofs,  foreseeing  tlie  necessities  of  wretchedness. 
"  Depart  therefore  from  the  sanctuary,  and  diffuse  the  mind  in  evils." 
'  The  Athenian  deputies  were  thrown  into  the  deepest  consternation. 
'  Consulting  with  Timon  son  of  Androbulus,  one  of  the  principal  Del- 

*  phian  citizens,  he  advised  them  to  t;ike  the  symbols  of  suppliants,  and 
'  go  again  to  the  oracle.  They  did  so,  and  addressed  the  shrine  thus  : 
"  O  soverein  power,  prophesy  to  us  more  propitiously  for  our  country, 
"  regarding  these  suppliant  tokens  which  we  bear;  or  we  will  not 
"  depart  from  the  sanctuary,  but  remain  here  even  until  we  die.'  The 
prophetess  answered  :  "  Minerva  is  unable  to  appease  Olympian  Jupiter, 
"  tlio  intreating  with  many  words  and  deep  wisdom.  Again,  therefore, 
"  I  speak  in  adamantine  terms.  All  else,  within  Cecropian  bounds 
*'  an<l  the  recesses  of  divine  Cilhajron,  shall  fall.  The  Mooden  wall 
"  alone  great  Jupiter  grants  to  Minerva  to  remain  inexpugnable,  a 
"  refuge  to  you  and  your  children.  Wait  not,  therefore,  the  approach 
"  of  horse  or  foot,  an  immense  army,  coming  from  the  continent ;  but 
"  retreat,  turning  the  back,  even  tho  they  be  close  upon  you.  O  divine 
■"  Salamis  !  thou  shall  lose  the  sons  of  women,  whether  Ceres  be  scat- 
"  tercd  or  gathered  !  ".' 

'  Writing 

•"  ©toTTgoiroi  is  their  Grecian  title,  for  wliich  original,  fall  remarkably  into  English  almost 
modern  speech  camiot,  without  many  words,  word  fur  word;  even  the  ambiguous  expres- 
give  an  equivalent  phrase.  sioiis  almost,  esactly  corresponding  in   the 

"  These  two  oracles,  thol  n  verse  in  the  two  languages.  It  is  not  every  oracle  re- 
ported 
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*  Writing  down  this  answer,  which  appeared  milder  than  the  former, 
'  the  deputies  returned  to  Athens.  Various  opinions  were  held  among 
'  the  Athenian  elders  about  the  meaning   of  words  which  interested 

*  them  so  deeply.  Some  thought  they  directed  the  defence  of  the  cita- 
'  del,  which  having  been  antiently  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  might  be 

*  intended  by  the  term  wooden  wall.  Others  insisted  that  the  wooden 
'  wall  could  mean  nothing  but  the  fleet,   upon  which  alone,  therefore, 

*  the  oracle  incouragcd  them  to  depend  :  yet  this  constraction  seemed 
'  overthrown  by  the  concluding  ^sentence,  which  the  diviners  deemed 
'  to  portend  that,  if  the  fleet  ventured  an  iugagement,  it  would  be  de- 
'  feated   ott"  Salamis.     They  advised,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  risk 

*  any  kind  or  degree  of  iugagement,  but  to  make  use  of  the  fleet  for 
'  quitting,  with  their  families  and  eflfects,  a  country  which  they  could 
'  not  defend,  and  to  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.' 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  prudent  managers  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
would  prophesy  anything  very  favorable  to  Athens,  so  peculiarly  de- 
voted to  Persian  vengeance,  when  the  innumerable  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire  were  already  assembled  at  Sardis,  while  the  little  coun- 
try of  Greece  was  so  unprepared  and  so  disunited.  Yet  the  consulta- 
tion was  probably  a  necessary  compliance  with  popular  prejudice;  and 
it  depended  then  upon  genius  to  interpret  the  response  advantageously, 
after  having  perhaps  suggested  what  might  bear  an  advantageous  inter- 
pretation. Thcmistocles  was  not  at  a  loss  upon  this  occasion.  *  There 
'  was  one  cni|)hatical  word,'  he  said,   '  which  clearly  proved  the  inter- 

*  pretation  of  the  diviners  to  be  wrong.  For  if  the  last  sentence  had 
'  been  meant  unfavorably  to  the  Athenians,  the  oracle  would  scarcely 

*  have  used  the  expression,  '  O  divine  Salamis,'  but  rather,  '  O  wretched 

*  Salamis.'  Defeat  at  sea  was  therefore  portended  not  to  them  but  to 
•their  enemies:  the  wooden  wall  unquestionably  meant  their  fleet; 
'  and  a  naval  ingagemciit  must  save  the  country.'  The  Athenian  mul- 
titude was  predisposed  to  the  character  and  sentiments  of  Themistoclcs. 

ported   bv  Grrek    authors  that  can  be  thus     therefore  been  a  pruJent  practice  of  trans- 
literally  reiKlered,   or  even  rendered  at  all,     lators  to  give  their  represeutatioiiS  of  them 
in    another   language,  if  indeed    tiiey   be.ir     in  verse, 
ariy  certain  sense  in   the  original.     It  has 

10  It 
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It  was   determined,    in  pursuance  of  his  opinion,  to  put  the  v/hoTe 
strength  of  the  commonv/ealth  to  the  navy,  to  increase  the  number  of 
ships  as  fast  as  possible,  and,  together  with  such  otlier  Greeks  as  could 
be  persuaded  to  join  them,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  sea. 

Then  at  last  m^easures  were  taken  for  forming  a  league  among  those 
Grecian  states  which,  according  to  the  historian's  expression,  were 
inclined  to  tlhe  better  cause  '\  It  was  presently  agreed  that  all  enmities 
among  themselves  should  cease  :  for  many  yet  existed,  and  principally 
between  Athens  and  iEgiua.  Information  came  that  Xerxes  was  ar- 
rived at  Sardis.  Beside  that  his  court  was  a  common  resort  for  refugee 
Greeks,  many  of  his  Ionian  and  vEolian  subjects  would  be  constantly 
about  it,  tho  probably  very  few  of  them  ever  near  his  person.  Means 
Avere,  however,  thus  open  for  the  Greeks  to  pass  with  little  suspicion, 
and  easily. to  acquire  information  concerning  all  public  transactions  of 
the  Persian  government.  To  ascertain  report,  and  to  pry  if  possible 
more  deeply  into  things,  some  confidential  persons  were  sent  to  Sardis.  Herod.  1.7. 
Thev  were  apprehended  as  spies,  and  condemned  to  death:  but  the  ^-  11^6,147. 

•'  '  '     .  '  ...  .  Polva-n. 

circumstances  being  reported  to  Xerxes,  that  prince,  disapproving  the  Strat;ig.  1.  7, 

rigid  caution  of  his  officers,  directed  that  the  spies  should  be  carried  Apopliih"' 

round  the  M'hole  army,  and,  after  seeing  every  thing,  dismissed  M'ith 

passports  to  go  where  they  pleased.     Some  ships  about  the  same  time 

carrying  corn  from  the  Euxine  for  jl'^gina  and   Peloponnesus,  were 

stopped  by  the  Persian  officers  in  the  Hellespont.      Xerxes  directed 

that  they  should  be  suffered  to  proceed  on  their  voyage :  '  For,'  said 

he,   '  we  are  going  to  the  same  country,  and  the  corn  may  be  useful  to 

*  us.'     The  appearanceof  magnanimity  in  this  conduct  is  lessened  by 

the  immensity  of  the  Persian  armament,  seemingly  far  overproportioned 

to  its  object ;  yet  upon  the  whole  the  anecdotes  are  not  unworthy  of  the 

son  of  Darius,  and  grandson  of  Cyrus.     Analagous  transactions  may 

have  happened  among  other  people  in  other  ages  :  a  story  similar  to  the  n^,]  ^  ]  i^^ 

former  is  related  in  Roman  history.     But  injustice  to  Xerxes  it  ought  p-  O'.g.';. 

not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  stands  fust  on  record  for  this  treatment,  c.  'iy. 

generous  at  least,    if   we  refuse  to  call  it  magnanimous,    of  enemies  '"'""nt'"-  I-*- 
^  .  ,  c. 7. 

whose  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  law  of  nations  of  all  ages. 

*     EAAjjyw)-  Tuv  Tot  ufAtivut  ^povtQvlU¥'       Hfcrod.  I.  7.    ^*»  l'l-^». 

Vol.  L  3  E  The 
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Herod.  1.7.  The  principal  Grecian  states,  whose  resolutions  remained  yet  doubt- 
Tliucyd.  1.  1.  ^"''  ^^ere  Argos,  Corcyra,  Syracuse,  and  the  Cretan  cities.  Ministers- 
<^- !*•  were  sent  to  all,    urging  them  to  an  alliance   against  Persia.      Argos 

bad  not,  with  the  power,  lost  all  the  pride  of  her  antient  preeminence 
Herod.  ].C.  among  the  Grecian  states.  Weak  still  from  slaughter  in  battle,  and  the 
c.  7{).  *:  bcq.  jiiassacre  which  followed,  in  the  invasion  under  Cleomenes  ;  nourishing^ 
1.7.  c.  148.  since  those  events,  an  increased  animosity  against  LaccfkEmon,  and 
Pai^^th'^'''  fearing  worse  oppression  from  neighboring-  Greeks  than  from  the 
distant  Persian,  the  Argians  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for 
advice,  or,  perluips,  negotiated  for  sanction  to  resolutions  already 
Hprod.  1. 7.  taken.  The  response,  evidently  composed  by  a  friend  to  the  Argian.s, 
s.  lib-ecstfj.  jipppm-j;^  jjg  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  to  favor  their  antient  preten- 
sion to  superiority  over  all  other  Grecian  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  direct  them  to  enter  into  no  league  for  common  defence,  but  meerly 
to  provide  for. their  own  security.  They  nevertheless  received  tlie  mi- 
nisters of  the  confederates  with  great  civility  ;  and  having,  in  the 
oracular  response,  an  excuse,  which  Grecian  religion  could  not  dispute, 
for  refusing,  if  they  chose  it,  to  ingage  in  any  league,  they  ende- 
vored  to  profit  from  the  pressing  necessit}'  of  the  occasion,  for  procur- 
ing advantageous  terms  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  They  required, 
first,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  bind  tb.emselves  to  maintain  peace 
with  them  for  thirty  years  ;  and  then  they  said  that,  tho  command 
among  the  Grecian  states  justly  belonged  to  Argos,  yet  they  would  be- 
contented  to  .share  it  equally  with  Sparta.  The  LacediLMnonian  deputies 
hesitated  and  gave  an  unsatisfactory  answer.  The  Argians  closed  the 
conference  with  declaring,  '  That  the  Spartan  arrogance  was  intolera- 
'  hie  ;  they  v.oulil  rather  be  commanded  by  the  barijarians  than  subject 
'  to  Laeeda:mon ;'  and  they  ordered  the  ministers  to  leave  the  Argian 
territory  before  sunset,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  enemies.  This,  says, 
Herodotus,  is  what  the  Argians  themselves  say  about  these  matters. 
Other  reports  less  favorable  to  them  were  current  in  Greece.  But 
after  an  account  of  these  the  historian  adds :  '  I  do  not  undertake  to 
*  vouch  for  these  stories,  nor  for  anything  relating  to  the  business, 
'  farther  than  credit  is  due  to  Avhat  ti)c  Arsjians  themselves  say.  But 
'  this  1  know,  that  if  all  men  were  to  bring  their  domestic  disgraces 

'  together, 
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'  together,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  Mith  their  neighbors,  they 
'  would  no  fooner  have  inspected  those  of  others  than  all  would  most 
*  willingly  take  back  their  own.  Thus  neither  upon  this  occasion  was 
'  the  conduct  of  the  Argians  the  most  shameful  ".' 

The  ministers  of  the  confederates  were  not  more  successful  in  Crete. 
Herodotus,  from  whom  alone  we  have  any  detail  of  the  political  affairs 
■of  these  times,  was  too  nearly  cotemporary  to  be  totally  unbiassed  by 
the  interest,  which  persons,  yet  living,  would  have  in  the  credit  of  the  Herod.  1.  f. 
principal  actors.  He  makes  a  handsome  apology  for  the  refusal  of  the  '^-  ^^^* 
Cretans  to  join  in  the  confederacy.  The}^  were  desirous,  he  says,  of 
taking  their  share  in  the  common  defence  of  Greece,  but  an  oracle 
forbad  them.  In  regard  to  the  Corcyrteans  he  lias  not  been  scrupulous  : 
he  ])lainly  accuses  them  of  scandalous  treachery  to  the  Grecian  cause, 
after  having  ingaged  themselves  to  support  it.  Gclon,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  was  a  very  iiowcrful  prince,  and  his  alliance  would  have  been  ^,      ,  ,  „ 

.   .        "  .  .  .  .  .  Hnrod.  I.  7> 

a  great  acquisition,     Eut  diihculties  arose  in  accommodating  his  pre-  c  ib's.  & 
tensions   to   command   with  those    of  the    leading  states  of  Greece,  i  n'c  15. 
Partly  absurd  pride,   partly  perhaps  a   reasonable  jealousy,  prevented 
them  from  immediately  acceding  to  his  terms;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  j^g^od  1  7. 
the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  army  made  his  whole  force  c, ij3,«.S;5eq. 
necessary  at  home. 

Corinth  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  <Icputies  from 
the  confederated  states,  to  consult  about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  None, 
among  the  Grecian  people,  had  been  more  forward  to  join  the  con- 
federacy than  the  Thessalians.  Intelligence  arrived  that  the  Persian 
army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  was  directing  its  march  west- 
ward. This  decided  that  Thessaly  was  the  frontier  to  be  first  attacked. 
The  Thessalians  reasonably  expected  that  a  force  would  innncd lately 
be  assemble  !,  competent,  as  far  as  the  strength  of  Greece  might  adniit, 
for  the  defence  of  the  passes  into  their  country.  Alarmed  to  find  no 
measures  taken  for  tiiat  purpose,  they  hastened  a  remonstrance  to 
Corinth,  urging,  that  the  strength  of  their  province  alone  was  utterly 
unequal  to  oppose  the  jnodigious  army  coming  against  them;    that 

"The  testimony  of  I'Lito  to  the  justice     that  cliargi;  of  maligiiily  uhii  h  he  lias  urge  J 
of  this  assertion  (De  Leg.  1.  :'.  p.  (i.9'^.  t.  C.)     against  Herodotus. 
may  suffice  to  turn  upon  Plutarch  himself 

■  3  E    2  it 
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it  ought  not  to  be  expected  tlicy  should  sacrifice  themselves,  with 
their  families,  for  the  sake  of  people  who  would  not  stir  to  assist  them; 
that  a  powerful  body  must  therefore,  without  delay,  join  them  from  the 
southern  states ;  otherwise,  however  unwilling,  they  must  necessarily 
cndevor  to  maKe  terms  with  the  enemy.  This  reasonable  remon- 
strance roused  the  sluggish  and  hesitating  counsels  of  the  confederacy. 
A  body  of  foot  was  imbarked  undtT  the  command  of  Evienetus,  a 
Lacediemonian,  and  Themistocles  the  Athenian.  They  proceeded 
tiirough  the  Euripus  to  Alius,  a  port  of  Thessalian  Achaia  ;  and  then, 
marching  across  the  country,  occupied  the  valley  of  Temjie,  between 
the  mountains  Oh'mpus  and  Ossa,  the  only  pass  from  Lower  Mace- 
donia into  Thessaly.  The  infantry,  fiom  different  states,  amounted  to» 
ten  thousand  men.  Thessaly  was  the  only  ])rovince  of  Greece  that 
possessed  any  considerable  strength  of  cavalry.  The  whole  of  the 
ThessalTan  horse  joined  the  confederate  infantry,  and  together  they 
made  a- force  competent  to  defend  the  pass  against  any  numbers. 

But  the  Grecian  army  had' not  been  many  days  incamped  in  Tempe,, 
when  confidentialniessengers  arrived  from  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas, 
a  Macedonian  man,  as  Herodotus  in  the  simple  language  of  his  age 
calls  Him,  tho  king  of  Macedonia  by  inheritance  from  a  long  race  of 
ancestors,  claiming  their  descent  from  Hercules.  The  IMacedonians 
represented,  that  the  invader's  force  by  land  and  sea  was  immense  :  that 
there  was  another  way  into  Thessaly,  practicable  for  an  army,  from 
Upper  Macedonia  through  Pcrrhajbia,  to  the  town  of  Gannus,  so  that, 
in  their  station  in  Tempe,  they  might  be  taken  in  the  rear'*;  and. if 
they  M'ould  avoid  being  trodden  under  foot  by  their  enemies,  they  woold. 
do  well  to  retreat  in  time.     The  Grecian  leaders,  in  pursuance  of  this 


'*  Our  geographical  information  concern- 
ing this  country,  tho  much  improved  of  very 
late  years,  is  still  very  deficient.  The  able 
and  indefatigable  D'.'^nville  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  procure  none  of  any  value. 
His  map,  to  which,  iu  the  want  of  another 
guide  t»f  any  comparable  reputation,  I 
trusted  for  tlie  former  editions,  is  grossly 
incorrect.  Some  better  information  has 
been  obtained  llirough  recent  travcllfrs, 
from  which  Eunheleuu  has  profited.     But 


since  liis  work  came  out  th©  modern  geo- 
graphy of  the  countries  round  the  .Egean  has 
been  very  superiorly  grv'en,  in  a  map  com- 
piled by  Ue  la  Rocheite,  <uid  published  by 
Faden.  With  its  assistance  I  have  ventured 
lo  give  the  explanation  in  the  text  of  a  pas- 
sase  of  Herodotus,  in  itself  so  far  from 
clear,  that  translators  and  commentators, 
would  they  own  the  difliculty,  might  be  ex- 
cused their  misconception  of  it. 

advice, 
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advice,  imbarkcd  their  troops  again,  and  returned  to  the  Gorinthiau 
isthmus.  A  party  seems  before  to  have  existed  among  the  Thessa- 
lians,  disposed  to  the  Persian  interest,,  On  the  retreat  of  the,  confe- 
derate forces  it  became  immediately  the  ruling  party.  The  Thessalians 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  the  Persian  monarch ;  they 
ingaged  even  zealously  in  the  cause,  and  their  services  in  the  progress 
of  the  war  were  eminent". 

The  Grecian  confederacy,  which  remained  to  resist  the  whole  force 
of  the  Persian  empire,  now  consisted  of  a  few  little  states,  whose  united 
territories  did  not  equal  single  provinces  of  France,  and  the  sum  of 
■whose  population  in  free  subjects  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
Yorkshire  in  England.  Nor  was  there,  even  among  these,  either  a 
just  unanimity,  or  any  established  mode  of  general  administration, 
which  could  command  the  constant  and  regular  exertion  of  united 
strength  ;  which  might  have  repressed  the  disaffected  party  among  the 
Thessalians,  and,  obviating  thus  the  necessity  for  the  precipitate  retreat 
fromTempe,  might  have  delayed,  or  rendered  very  hazardous,  tlie  march 
of  the  Persian  multitudes  over  the  rough  country  northward  of,  the 
Thessalian  plain. 

The  valuable  assistance  of  Thessaly  being  however  lost,  the  conso- 
lation remained  for  the  congress  at  Corinth  that,  as  their  defence  was 
now  narrowed,  their  strength,  such  as  it  was,  would  be  less  divided; 
tlie  fleet  might  more  certainly  cooperate  with  the  army,  and  if  the 
attack  was  to  begin  nearer  the  center  of  the  confederacy,  the  pressure 
itself  of  danger  might  inforce  that  union  in  council,  without  which  all 
defence  would  be  hopeless.  The  nature  of  their  country,  and  of  its 
surrounding  seas,  was  a  farther  incouragemcnt :  the  one  everywhere 
mountainous,  the  other  broken  with  innumerable  iiantls  and  headlands 
and  subject  to  sudden  storms,  both  were  peculiarly  favorable  for 
defensive  operations.  The  soutliern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  which  now 
became  their  frontier,  was  advantageous  beyond  the  rest.  The  ridge  ^^^^^  j  q 
of  CEta,  wliich  forms  it,  extends  from  sea  to  sea;  everywhere  imprac-  p-4is.  & 
ticable  tor  an  army,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  the  smallest  force  might  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  greatest.     This   ridge  is  crossed  nearly  at  right- 

w*T«c  ;^f)ii7ifiuT«T!ii.     Iltroil,  1.7.  C.174. 

angles. 


c.  170. 
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angles,  b}- another  scarcely  less  formidable ;  which,  rising  immediately 

Strab.  1.  n.     from  the  Corinthian  isthmns,  stretches  through  the  middle  of  Greece 

p.  us.  428,    under    various    names,    Helicon,    Parnassus,    Pindus,    and,    still   in   a 

"12'). 

&  p.  43i.  noitherly  direction,  shoots  beyond  Grecian  bounds  far  among  the  bar- 
barous nations.  To  enter  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  therefore,  by  the 
western  side  of  the  country,  tirst  Pindus,  then  CEta,  then  Parnassus, 
must  be  surmounted.  On  the  eastern  side  CEta.  alone  opposed  itself. 
]]ut  here  only  one  pass  was  known,  where  the  ridge,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, meets  the  sea.  This  was  termed  'the  Gate;'  a  term  of  precisely 
the  same  import  in  the  common  speech  of  many  parts  of  England.  In 
ilerod.  1.".  former  ages  the  Phocians,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent 
predatory  incursions  upon  their  lauds  from  the  Thessalians,  who  lived 
on  the  northern. side,  had  occupied  the  commanding  fastnesses,  and 
established  a  garrison  there.  Across  the  middle  of  the  narrow,  where 
was  a  width  of  about  fifty  feet  nearly  level,  they  had  erected  a  wall ; 
and,  to  strengthen  the  defence,  they  formed,  on  the  Thessalian  side,  an 
inundation  from  some  hot  springs,  which  rose  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Ilcncc  the  place  became  distinguished  from  other  moun- 
tain passes  by  the  name  of  Thermopylae,  Hot-gates ;  but  Pyla;,  simply 
the  Gates,  as  the  most  important  pass  of  the  kind  within  their  country, 
remained  always  among  them  the  ordinary  appellation.  A  little  north 
of  Thermopyke,  the  mountains  so  closed,  and  again,  a  little  southward, 
they  so  pressed  upon  the  sea,  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  single 
carriage.  Nothing  could  be  more  commodious  than  this  spot,  for  the 
small  force  of  the  Greeks  to  make  a  stand  against  the  immense  annv 
of  Persia.  It  had  the  farther  extraordinary  advantage  that,  near  at 
hand,  and  within  ready  communication,  was  a  secure  road  for  a  fleet; 
so  landlocked  as  to  fiivor  that  also  against  superior  numbers,  yet 
affording  means  of  retreat.  Hither  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
whole  naval  force  that  could  be  collected,  together  with  a  bod^'  of 
troops  sufficient  to  defend  the  pass. 

Eut  in  the  conduct  even  of  this  business,  we  find  the  union  of  the 
confederated  states  extremely  defective.  Jealous  of  one  another,  desti- 
tute of  any  sufficient  power  extending  over  the  whole,  and  fearing,  not 
unreasonably,  the  naval  superiority  of  the  enemy,  which  might  put  it 
com|)letely  in  his  choice  where,  when,  and  how  he  would  make  his 
i  attacks, 
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attacks,  each  little  republic  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  reserve  its 
strength  for  future  contingencies.     Even   LaetdiLMnon  again,  as  in  the  Ilcrod.  I.7, 
former  war,  pretended  religion  as  a  hindrance.     The  festival  called  ^'  ~  ^' 
Carneia  was  to  be  celebrated,  immediately  after  Mhich  the  whole  force 
of  the  state  should  march  against  the  enemy.     Most  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities   made  similar  excuses;  and  where  no  peculiar  religious, 
ceremony  ceuld  be  pleaded,  the  Olympian  festival,  whose  period  coin- 
cided witli  these  events,  was  a  common  excuse  for  all  who  wanted  one. 
Laceda3mon   therefore   sent  only    three   hundred    men;    Corinth  four  neiod.  1. 7. 
hundred;   Phlius  two  hundred  ;  IMycena;  (at  this  time,  tho  an  incon-  ^>  Jisun.  ]  ici, 
siderable  town,    yet  independent  of  Argos)    sent  eighty  men.     The  c.  20. 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia  alone,  unversed  in  the  Miles  of  politics,  and 
unable  to  estimate  the  danger  to  be  expected  from  naval  operations, 
honestly  exerted  their  strength  in  the  common  cause.     The  cities  of 
Tegea  and  Mantineia  sent  each  five  hundred  soldiers :  the  other  towns 
made  the  -whole  number  of  Arcadians  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty.     To  these  the  little  city  of  ThespiiB  in  Bceolia  added  no  less 
than  seven  hundred;  Thebes,  ill-affected  to  the  cause,  gave  only  four 
hundred.     Tlie  whole  strength  of  Athens  went  to  the  naval  armament. 
The  other  provinces  without  Peloponnesus  had  no  large  towns,   and 
their  inhabitants,   less  civilized.  Mere   little  politically  connected  M'ilh 
the  southern  states. 

The  assembly  at  Corinth,  however,  M'as  not  M-anting  cither  in 
industry  or  ingenuity,  to  persuade  and  incourage  those  nearest  to 
the  point  of  attack  to  use  their  utmost  exertion  against  the  invader. 
Ministers  were  sent  through  their  towns  and  villages:  'The  force,'  jiprod  1.7. 
they  Mere  told,  'now  marching  for  their  protection,  M'as  only  c.203. 
'  the  advanced  guard  of  a  powerful  army,  expected  every  day. 
'  That  excessive  fear  of  the  Persian  jjower,  M'hich  had  so  pervaded 
'  Greece,'  it  Mas  added,  '  M-as  absurd.  For  from  the  jca  there  M'as  no 
'  cause  for  apprehension.     The  Athenians,   yEginctans,  and  others  who 

*  composed  the  allied  fleet,   were  fully  equal  to  the  defence  of  the 

•  country  on  that  side.  Nor  M'as  it  a  god  that  was  coming  against 
'  them,  but  a  man ;  and  there  neither  M'as,  nor  ever  would  be  a  mortal, 
'  in  M'hosc  lot,  fiom  his  very  birth,  evil  was  not  mingled,  and  most  in 
'  the  lot  of  those  of  highest  station.     In  the  common  course  of  things,. 

'  therefore, 
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*  tlicrefoic,  their  invader,  a  nieer  mortal,  would  be  disappointed  of  his 
'  hope.'  Hearing  these  things,  continues  the  historian,  whose  original 
and  almost  cotemporary  pencil  gives  us  the  very  lineaments  of  the 
age,  the  Opnntian  Locrians  marched  with  their  whole  force,  and  the 
Phocians  sent  a  thousand  raeu.  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
commanded  in  chief. 

SECTION    iir. 

Station  of  the  Grecian  Aniiy  at  Thcnnopyloi ;  of  the  Fleet  at  Artemisium, 
Responses  of  the  Delphian  Oracle.  Progj-ess  of  the  Persian  Fleet  to 
Sepias  ;  of  the  Army  to  Thermopyhe.  Numbers  of  the  Persian 
Forces.     Storm  and  Shipwreck  at  Sepias.     Battle  of  Thermepylce. 

Ol.  74. 4.       Xerxes   halted    several   days  at  Thernit-,  to   refresh  his  troops,   to 

\\  C      qo    3^<^n'i'i'^ '"tclligence,  and  to  collect  guides  capable  of  conducting  his 

RinUitudes  through  the  difficult  country  to  which  he  was  approaching. 

Herod.  1.7.    It  was  determined  to  proceed  bv  Upper  Macedonia  into  Thessaly  ;  that 

c  107   liJS.  .  1  ./        I  1 

^  X3i',  ~  '     road   being    more   favorable   than    the  shorter  way  by  the  valley   of 

Tempe.     By  sea  the  Grecian  coast  was  so  near,  that  the  fleet  remained 

in  tlie  bay  of  Thermi*  eleven  days,  after  the  army  had  recommenced 

its  march. 

].  8.  c.  ic?^  Summer  was  already  advanced,  when  intelligence  reached  the  assem- 

bly at  Corinth,  that  Xer.xes  was  arrived  in  Pieria.  The  forces  under 
Leonidas  then  immediately  marched  to  their  station  at  Thermopylae, 
and  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  road  of  Artemisium,  on  the 

c.  179,  ISO.  Euboean  coast.  Ilcnce  three  galleys,  one  of  Trcczen,  one  of  iEgina, 
the  third  Athenian,  were  sent  off  the  iland  of  Sciathus,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.  Ten  Persian  galleys,  also  sent  to  explore,  fell 
in  with  tliem.  The  Greeks  immediately  fled.  The  Troezenian  ship 
and  the^Eginctan  were  taken  with  their  crews.  The  Athenian  captain 
ran  his  galley  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  and  escaped  by 
land  with  his  people.  The  Persians  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
vessel.  Immediately  signals  by  fire,  from  the  heights  of  Sciathus,  gave 
notice  to  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  of  the  enemy's  approach.  So  little 
firm  were  the  leaders  3et  in  their  counsels,  and  so  extremely  appre- 
hensive 
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hensive  of  the  enemy's  great  superiority,  that  they  immediately  with- 
drew their  fleet  to  Chalcis,  proposing  to  defend  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
Enripus  '^  Scouts  -were  left  on  the  heights  at  the  northwestern  end 
of  Euboca,  still  to  watch  the  enemy. 

In  this  time,  indeed,  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  Greeks, 
constant  and  equal  prudence  appears  scarcely  anywhere,  but  among 
the  managers  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  Delphian  citizens,  dreading,  Herod. 
like  others,  the  approaching  invasion,  consulted  their  god.  The  •  •  •  '  • 
response  directed  them  to  ])ray  to  the  winds  ;  for  these  might  be  power- 
ful assistants  to  Greece.  This  divine  admonition  was  communicated 
among  the  confederate  Greeks,  and  most  thankfully  received '^ 
Another  response  was  reported,  directing  the  Athenians  to  invoke 
their  son-in-law.  According  to  antient  tradition,  Boreas  god  of  c.  189, 
the  noithwind,  coming  from  Thrace,  perhaps  really  a  Thracian 
chief  of  that  name,  had  married  Oreithyia  daughter  of  Erechtheus 
king  of  Attica.  The  prayers  of  the  Athenians  were  therefore  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  northwind,  M'ith  some  confidence,  at  least  among 
the  vulgar,  that  they  were  not  without  peculiar  interest  with  that  deity. 
Those  indeed  who  know  the  power  of  whistling,  or  of  an  eggshell,  upon 
the  minds  of  English  seamen  at  this  day,  may  imagine  what  the  incou- 
ragement  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  expect  assistance  from  Boreas  and 
their  princess  Oreithyia,  might  do  among  the  Athenians.  The  event, 
however,  which  soon  followed,  gave  more  solid  ground  of  hope,  and 
might  naturally  excite  the  recollection  of  the  relation  of  Athens  to 
the  northwind,  if  it  had  not  before  been  thought  of. 

The  ten  Persian  galleys,  after  the  capture  of  the  Grecian  vessels, 
proceeded  in  their  business  of  exploring  ;  but  in  passing  between  the  ^  ^^^ 
iland  of  Sciathus  and  the  main,  three  of  them  struck  upon  a  rock  called 
Afyrniex.  The  fleet,  as  ve  have  observed,  lay  in  the  bay  of  Therme 
eleven  days  after  the  king  had  recommenced  his  march.  Upon  intel- 
ligence from  the  exploring  ships  that  the  passage  to  the  Grecian  coast 
was  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  dangerous  oiily  from  rocks,  vessels  were 

'"  KaTaffvoYia-tiiiTK:,    is    the  Strong   expres-  "   K«»  a-(pi,  Jtirw?  nxraffuUvJo-i  T«  Pi(Za.fr»i, 

sioll  ol  Ileiotlotus  (1.  7.  C.  182.)      In  anollier      e|ayyeiAarTei,;i£;(i^iKi9ai'*T4»  x«TtGt»Ti).    lleiuil. 

place  he  adds  the  corroborating  ad  vcib  ^iiw;.     1.7.  c.  178. 

Vol.  I.  3  F  scu"^ 
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sent  with  stone  to  erect  a  mark  on  the  Myrniex,  and  Pammon,  a  Greek 
of  the  iland  of  Scyros  (for  Ilcroclotus  has  hcen  careful  to  record 
tlie  traitor's  name)  was  ingaged  to  pilot  the  fleet  through  the  channel 
of  Sciathus.  Proceeding  then  from  the  bay  of  Therme,  one  day  brought 
tlicm  to  the  bay  between  the  town  of  Casthana;a  and  the  foreland  of 
Sepias,  on  the  Thcssalian  coast. 
iTcrod.  The   army  meanwhile  had  made  its  way  through  Upper  Macedonia 

**  ^'  ^'  ^^*'    into  Perrha^bia,   and  across  Thessaly  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ther- 
mopyla?,  without  opposition.     Here  Herodotus   again  enumerates  the 
Persian  forces  by  land  and  sea,  with  the  addition  acquired  since  the 
departure  of  the  armament  from  Doriscus.     This   addition,  he  says, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  may  be  computed.     The  Greeks  of  Thrace 
and  the  adjacent  ilands  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  whose 
crews  would  amount  to  about  twenty-four  thousand  men.     The  land- 
force,  from  the  various  people  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Tliessaly,  he 
estimates  at  three  hundred  thousand.     The  number  of  fighting  men  in 
the  whole  armament,  by  sea  and  land,  would  thus  be  two  million  six 
hundred   forty-one   thousand  six    hundred  and   ten.     The  attending 
multitude,  he  supposes,  could  not  be  fewer  but  rather  more.     Reckon- 
ing them  ecjual,  the  numbers  under  the  command  of  Xerxes,  which 
arrived  without  misfortune  at  Sepias  and  Thermopylae,  were  five  million. 
two   hundred  eighty-three  thousand   two  hundred   and  twenty  men, 
exclusive  of  women  and  eunuchs  without  number,  and  a  vast  train  of 
incumbrances  little  known  to  European  armies,  but  which  in  all  ages 
have  attended   the   Asiatic.     Whatever  exaggeration  may  be  in  this 
account,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  more  authentic  information  from  later 
vriters.     Herodotus's  detail  of  the  nations  from  which  the  armament 
was  collected,  and  of  the  measures  taken  to  provide  for  its  subsistence^ 
defective  as  the  latter  is,  aflford  the  best  of  any  existing  means  for  forna- 
ing  some  idea,  if  not  of  its  numbers,  yet  of  its  immensity.     Exactness 
we  cannot  have,  nor  anything  approaching  it :  but  we  know  that  Asia 
has  often  sent    forth  armies  which  appear  next  to  prodigious ;    and 
every  testimony  makes  it  probable  that  the  forces  led  by  Xerxes  against 
Greece  were  the  most  numerous  ever  assembled  in  the  world. 
The  road  of  Casthaueca  was  open  to  the  uorthand  northeast  winds;  and 

sa 
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so  little  spacious  that  an  eiohth  division  only  of  the  vast  fleet  of  Persia  Herod. 

•  1. 7    c  188 

could   be    moored  in    one  line  against  the  shore :    the  other    seven  &  Jeq*      ' 

rode  at  anchor  ^ith  their  heads  toward  the  sea.  Such  a  situation  could  P'°^-  ^"^• 

.        .        1- 11-  c.  12. 
never  be  safe  for  the  antient  galleys,  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  navigation  About  tlie 

where  want  of  sea-room  makes  a  storm  most  dangerous  to  the  stoutest  j"['  '^ 
vessel.  The  night  after  their  arrival  was  calm  :  but  in  the  morning  the  Dodwcll 
■wind  freshened  from  the  northeast '^  In  those  seas,  where  storms  are  Thucyd. 
often  very  sudden  and  always  very  dangerous,  the  seaman,  unac- 
quainted with  those  great  principles  of  navigation,  which  direct  a  vessel 
over  the  globe,  but  which,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  action,  would  be 
useless,  is  yet  singularly  attentive  in  observation  of  the  weather,  and 
singularly  acute  in  prognostication  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  perceived, 
in  the  Persian  fleet,  that  a  violent  storm  was  approaching,  the  division 
of  galleys,  next  the  shore,  M-as  drawn  upon  the  beach  :  the  rest  were 
to  provide  for  their  safety  as  they  could.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  seem  to  have  scattered  to  seek  a  port,  or  a  safe  and  unoccupied 
beach,  which  to  the  antients  was  a  port.  But  the  storm  hastily  grew 
excessive.  Some  of  the  vessels  M'ere  stranded  on  the  place  :  some  were 
driven  upon  the  Sepiad  foreland ;  some  against  the  cliffs  of  Pclion ;  some 
to  the  towns  of  Casthana;a  and  Melibcea.  Three  days  the  tempest 
lasted  with  unabated  violence.  The  Persian  commanders  were  in  the 
utmost  alarm ;  apprehensive  not  only  for  what  might  be  lost,  but  also 
for  A\'hat  was  yet  unhurt  on  shoie.  The  Thessalians  were  but  very 
lately  become  friends  and  .subjects :  a  reverse  of  fortune  might  shake 
their  fidelity,  and  tempt  them  to  hostilities.  A  rampart  was  therefore 
formed  around  the  naval  camp,  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  wiecke4 
vessels. 

"  Herodotus   calls  the   wind   Apeliotes,  v\iih  our  seamen,  was  not  common  among 

but  he  says  the  people  of  the  country  called  tlic  antients ;    nor   is  it  at  this  day  in  the 

it   the  Ilellcspontine  wind.     The  apeliotes,  Mediterranean,  where  generally   winds    ai'e 

according  to  Stuart's  account  of   the  tower  still  named  from  the  countries  whence  they 

of  the    winds,    yet  remaining    at   Athens,  blow,  without  any  very  exact . reference  to 

was    the    ea^t.      Ikn   the   Hellespont    lay  the   points    of  the   compass.     I    have  said 

nearly  northeast  from  Sepias :  and  the  ef-  thus  nuich   on  a  subject,  in   itself  of  little 

fects  of  the  storm  described   by  Herodotus  consequence,  principally  because   I  would 

ehow  that  the  wind  must  have  been  some  not  be  thought  to  controvert  the  authority  of 

degrees   northward   of  the  east.     The   ac-  the  tower  of  Andi-onicus  Cyrrbestes,  or  of 

curacy,   however,    in  stating   winds,   usual  Stuart's  account  of  it. 

3  F  a  The 
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The  simplicity,  with  which  Herodotus  details  the  actions  of  men, 
often  marks  the  genuine  workings  of  human  nature,  hoth  more  faith- 
fully, and  with  more  animation,  than  the  cautious  and  polished  manner 
of  writers  of  more  artificial  judgement.  The  dread,  Avhich  pervaded 
the  Grecian  fleet  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian  armament,  may  be 
imagined  from  the  hasty,  and  apparently  improvident,  retreat  from 
Artemisium  ;  which  must  expose  the  landforce  at  Thermopylae  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  since  the  fleet  alone  could  secure  it  from  being  taken 
in  the  rear.  The  joy  at  the  view  of  the  rising  tempest,  and  the  conse- 
quent confidence  in  divine  favor.  Mould  be  proportional.  The  Athe- 
nian seamen  did  not  now  forget  the  god  of  the  Thracian  wind  with  his 
Attic  princess.  Immediately  they  set  with  great  earnestness  to  sacri- 
fices and  prayers,   requesting  those  deities  '  to  vindicate  Attica,  and 

*  bring  destruction  on  the  barbarian  fleet,  as  they  had  formerly  done 

•  at  Athos.'  Whether  this  really  induced  Boreas  to  fall  upon  the  bar- 
barians, says  Herodotus,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  '' :  but  the  Athenians 
assert  it,  and  in  consequence  they  have  built  a  temple  to  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ilissus.  "Whether  indeed  Herodotus  believed  the  oracular 
admonition  to  have  been  promulgated  l)efore  the  event,  appears  dubious: 
his  expressions  imply  suspicion.  On  the  second  day  of  the  storm  the 
destruction  and  distress,  produced  in  the  Persian  fleet,  became  manifest 
to  the  Grecian  scouts  on  the  Euboic  heights,  and  they  hastened  to 
Chalcis  with  the  intelligence.  Immediately  public  thanks  were 
returned,  and  libations  poured,  to  Neptune  the  deliverer:  and  in  confi- 
dence lliat  now  the  Persian  force  would  be  no  longer  formitlable,  it  was 
determined  to  reoccupy  the  former  station  at  Artemisium. 

The  loss  of  the  Persians  was  very  great.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  G  reeks 
would  ever  have  any  correct  account  of  it ;  but,  according  to  the  lowest 
report,  four  hundred  galleys  of  war  were  sunk  or  destroyed.  The  loss 
of  men  could  be  computed  only  from  that  of  vessels  ;  and  means  were 
totally  V  anting  to  estimate  the  destruction  of  storeships  and  attending 
vessels.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  become  moderate  and  the  sea 
smooth,    the  Persian    commanders,   without   waiting   to    collect   the 

"  'Ei  fttif  til  iiit  taitu  7>rrt  ^it^x^turt  e^ivvt  Bopif  iwitttvi  ivx  'x"  itiroi.  Herod.  1.  7- 
e.  289. 

scattered 
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scattered  remains  of  their  fleet,  hastened  to  leave  so  dangerous  a  sta- 
tion :  coasting  Magnesia,  they  entered  tlie  Pagasttan  gulph,  known 
afterward  by  the  name  of  the  Pelasgian.  Fifteen  galleys,  of  those  dis- 
persed by  the  storm,  following  some  days  after,  fell  in  with  the  Grecian 
fleet,  which  had  resumed  its  station  oif  Artemisium  ;  and,  mistaking  it 
for  the  Persian,  all  were  taken.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Sandoces 
governor  of  Cuma  in  iEolis,  Aridolis  tyrant  of  Alabanda;  in  Caria,  and 
Penthylus  commander  of  the  squadron  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  Of  twelve 
galleys  which  Paphos  had  furnished,  the  one  only,  in  which  the  com- 
mander was  taken,  had  survived  the  hurricane.  This  capture  was  very 
fortunate  for  the  Greeks.  Beside  the  loss  to  the  enemy  and  the  gain  of 
so  many  ships  of  war  to  themselves,  spirits  were  added  to  the  multitude, 
and  intelligence  was  acquired  to  the  commanders.  As  soon  as  the 
prisoners  had  been  examined  before  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet, 
ihey  were  sent  to  the  congress  at  Corinth. 

The  prospect  of  Grecian  afi^airs  was  now  brightened  a  little.  If  the 
fleet  could  oppose  the  enemy  with  but  equal  success,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  the  nature  of  the  frontier  would  render  the  prodigious  numbei-s 
of  his  army  unavailing.  To  the  south  of  Thessaly  mount  (Eta,  as  we 
have  observed,  stretches  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.  North  of 
ThermopyUe,  and  bordering  upon  the  Malian  bay,  is  a  plain,  in  one  Herod, 
part  wide,  in  others  very  narrow,  inclosed   by  high  and  impracticable  '"  ^ 

mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks.     The  Persian  army,  moving  in  c.  lai. 
three  divisions  from  Upper  Macedonia,  crossed  the  mountains  by  the 
passes    indicated    to   the    Greeks   by   Alexander,   and   proceeding  by 
Gonnus  through  Thessaly,  to  the  valley  and  town  of  Anticyra,  there  Toward  tha 

1  /-I  •  1  1         ■  r>  1     •  •  II        end ot  July. 

again  met  the  sea.     Crossmg  liien  the  river  Sperchcius,  it  entered  the 

IVIalian  plain,  in  the  widest  part  of  which,  at  the  town  of  Trachis,  the 

king  fixed  his  liead-quartcrs.   Southward  of  this  town  the  river  Asopus,  Herod. 

.  .  .  1. 7.  c.  200. 

after  washing  for  some  way  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  is  a  branch 

of  (Eta,  enters  a  cleft  of  it,  and  the  only  road  is  by  the  course  of  that 

river.     A  little  farther  southward  a  small  stream   called  the  Phoenix, 

falling  from  the  hills,  meets  the  Asopus:  and  here  masonry  had  been 

necessary  to  render  the  way  passable   for  a  single   carriage".     The 

*•  That  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  phrase  a/xa|iT«f  yi^  ^iij  ^oi/m  Jj'J^ijtbi.     Herod. 
1. 7.  c.  200.    The  curious  reader  may  consult  Wesseling's  uotc. 

Asopus 
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Asopus  having  made  its  course  by  the  cleft,  through  the  mountain^ 
ridge,  which  is  here  narrow,  enters  a  valley  of  some  length,  but  little 
width,  and  presently  discharges  itself  into  the  Malian  bay.  In  this 
valley,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Asopus,  was  the  town  of  Anthela,  with 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  the  temple  of  Amphictyon,  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  Thcrmopylas  was  a  little  beyond 
them,  and  less  than  two  English  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Asopus 

Herod.  and  Phoenix.     The  Persian  monarch  commanded  all  to  the  north  of  the 

mountains:  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  held  the  pass. 

A  prince  like  Xerxes,  wholly  unexperienced  in  war,  might  expect,  as 
Herodotus  says  of  him,  that  the  force  under  his  orders  was  capable 
of  anything  against  men,  and  almost  against  nature.  According 
to  that  author  he  waited  four  days,  in  expectation  that  the  Greeks 
woidd  retreat  from  his  irresistilile  numbers,  and  leave  him  an  uninter- 
rupted passage.     And  this,   according  to  the  same  honest  historian, 

c.  ;07.  •would   actually  have  happened,  but  for  the  superior  genius  and  un- 

shaken courage  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  It  has  been  added,  by 
later  writers,  that  a  herald  was  sent  to  Leonidas,  commanding  him,  in 

Plutarch.       the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  come  and  deliver  his  arms  ;  to  which  the  Spartan 

Apoph.  Lac.  pi-ij^pg  answered,  with  Laconic  brevity,  *  Come  and  take  them.'  But 
among  the  Persian  generals  there  were  probably  men  of  experience  and 
judgement,  not  incapable  of  informing  their  soverein  how  useless  his 
numbers  would  be  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Numerous  moreover 
as  the  Greeks  were  under  his  command,  information  might  easily  reach 
him  of  the  divisions  among  those  who  opposed  him,  and  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  some  to  retire.  He  might  also  be  toUl  that  the  Spartan  king- 
boasted  his  descent  from  the  hero  Hercules,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  mortal  hfe  on  mount  ffita,  and  to  whom,  as  a  god,  an  altar  stood 
dedicated  in  the  valley  of  Antliela:  but  of  these  things  the  Persians 
would  not  be  likely  to  make  much  account ;  nor  would  they  probably 
be  informed  of  the  superior  talents  of  Leonidas,  who  had  never  yet  had 
opportunity  for  making  them  conspicuous.  The  credit  due  to  Hero- 
dotus we  continue  always  to  find  very  nearly  proportioned  to  his'  pro- 
bable means  of  information.  When  those  were  good,  he  seldom  or 
never  relates  absurd  talcs :  when  they  have  been  deficient,  he  rarely 
1  scruples 
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scruples  to  report  any  rumor.  Information  of  public  orders  to  tlie 
Persian  army  inight  reach  him ;  but  the  actions,  and  still  more  the 
passions,  of  Xerxes  upon  his  throne,  which  he  pretends  to  describe, 
vould  not  be  matters  of  common  notoriety.  Xerxes,  we  are  told,  on 
the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Tracliis,  commanded  the  Mcdes  and  Herod. 
Cissians  of  his  army  alone  to  go  and  bring  all  the  G  reeks,  under  Leonidas, 
alive  into  his  presence.  The  attack,  made  in  consequence,  is  likely  to 
have  been  ineffectual  enough  to  disgrace  those  troops,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  unexperienced  soverein.  The  Persian  guards,  called 
the  immortal  band,  were  next  ordered  to  the  assault.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  efforts  of  this  band  were  very  spirited  ;  and  he  accounts  c  211. 
very  candidly  for  their  want  of  success.  Their  short  spears  Avere  ineffi- 
cacious, and  their  numbers  useless,  against  the  longer  weapons  of  the 
Greeks,and  on  ground  so  confined.  Their  attacks  were  however  renewed 
and  varied  in  all  the  ways  that  their  leaders  could  devise.  Numbers 
fell,  and  no  impression  was  made.  The  report,  which  the  historian  adds, 
is  likely  enough  to  have  become  afterward  popular  in  Greece,  that  the 
Persian  monarch  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne,  as  he  anxiously  viewed 
the  conflict.  From  the  description  of  the  place,  however,  it  seems  im-  c.  213. 
possible  that  his  throne  could  have  been  within  sight,  and  very  little 
likely  that  he  should  himself  have  seen  the  action.  The  immortal 
band,  after  having  suffered  severely,  was  at  length  recalled,  and  the 
Persian  generals  were  greatly  at  a  loss.  The  attempt  was  however 
renewed  the  next  day,  in  the  hope  that  wounds,  and  the  fatigue  of 
repeated  action,  might  weary  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  and 
oblige  them  to  quit  their  advantageous  ground.  But  the  little  army 
of  Leonidas  was  equal  to  his  purpose  ;  his  reliefs  were  judiciously 
managed,  and  the  second  day's  attack  was  unavailing  like  the 
former. 

Among  the  various  advantages,  beyond  estimation,  which  the 
Persian  monarch  possessed  over  the  little  Grecian  confederacy,  may 
be  reckoned  the  means,  almost  unbounded,  of  rewarding  those  who 
Avould  serve  him.  The  hope  of  profiting  from  these,  brought  informa-  c.tia. 
lion  of  another  pass  over  the  mountain  ;  circuitous  indeed  and  difficult, 
but  by  which,  after  the  fortifying  of  Thcrmopyhv,  the  Thcssalians  had 

sonictiuiGS 
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Herod.  1. 7.    sometimes  invaded    Phocis   for   plunder.      In  more   settled   times   it 
c.  175.  ]j^j  been  neglected  ;  but,  being  not  unknown  among  the  neighboring 

C.212  &217,  i'^^^'^'^''^^"^'''  Leonidas  had   appointed  the    Phocians,   under  his  com- 
mand,   to  the    guard   of  it.     The   path   began    at   the   cleft    in   the 
e.  2i6.  mountain  through  which  the  Asopus  has  its  channel.     Hence,  by  a 

winding  course,  it  ascended  a  hill,  distinguished,  by  the  name  of 
Anoptea,  from  the  heights  of  (Eta  on  one  side,  and  the  Trachinian 
rocks  on  the  other.  Holding  then  for  some  space  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  it  descended  directly  to  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  Locris. 
The  resolution  was  taken  among  the  Persian  generals  to  make 
«.  215.  an  attempt  this   way.     A  strong  detachment  marched,    about  dusk, 

under  the  command  of  Hydaraes,  and  arrived,  without  opposition,  by 
daybreak,  near  the  summit  of  Anopsia.  Here  the  Phocian  guard  liad 
its  station.  The  oaks,  with  which  the  mountain  was  covered,  had 
concealed  the  ap|)roach  of  the  enemy  ^'.  The  Phocians,  whose  dis- 
cipline, in  general,  was  probably  less  cultivated  than  that  of  Lace- 
dienion  or  Athens,  had  neglected  the  necessary  precautions  of  advanced 
guards  and  out-hcntries.  They  were  first  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  a 
multitude  of  men  treading  among  the  fallen  leaves;  which,  as  the 
weather  was  perfectly  serene,  they  heard  at  some  distance.  Immedi- 
ately they  ran  to  arms.  But,  with  the  inconsiderateness  of  men 
surprised,  imagining  themselves  the  ultimate  object  of  attack,  instead  of 
taking  proper  measures  to  fulfil  the  important  purpose  of  their  post,  by 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  they  retreated  on  one  side  of  the 
path,  to  gain  more  advantageous  ground  for  defence.  The  judicious 
Hydarnes,  leaving  them  to  their  desired  security,  continued  his  march, 
and,  quickly  descending  the  mountain,  reached  the  plain  unmolested. 

The  Persian  army  so  abounded  with  Greeks,  most  of  them  involunta- 
rily pressed,  that  deserters  would  not  be  wanting,  to  inform  Leonidas  of 

•'  These  mountains,  according  to  all  tra-  noticed  by  Statins,  as  in  his  time  extensive 
vcllers,  are  now  woodless.  Nor  has  the  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  efpecially  h> 
destruction    been  a    modern  event:    it    is    Greece; 

Nusquam  umbra  vetercs ;  minor  Otbrys,  et  ardua  silent 

Taygeta;  cxuti  viderunt  aera  moutes. 

Jam  natat  onme  nemus :  cxduntur  robora  classi. 

— ^Ipsum  jam  puppibus  a-tjuor 

Deficit,  6c  tolos  coiisuniuut  carbasa  ventos.— Stat.  Achill.  1.  v.  426. 

whatever 
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whatever  could  be  generally  known  in  the  enemy's  camp.     That  very 
night  intelligence  came,   that  a  strong  detachment  was  marched  for  Herod. 
the  mountains.    Early  in  the  morning  the  scouts  of  the  army  "  arrived,  f/jod'^'sic 
■with    information   that  the  enemy   had  already   passed   the  Phocian  1.  H.c  8. 
guard,   and  were  descending  toward  the  plain.     Immediately  a  council  6  Aug. 

of  the  Grecian  commanders  was  held.     Opinions  were  divided;  some  "•  ^-  480. 

.  .  Dodw. 

thinking   it  became  them    still  to  maintain  their  post;  others,  that  Ann.  Thu. 

the  consequence  of  the  attempt  could  be  but  a  useless  waste  of  lives,  j"'",™'^^ 

which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preserved  for  the  future  wants  of  their  some  days 

countr}'.    The  debate  ended  in  a  general  resolution  to  retreat,  Mith  all 

speed,  to  their  respective  cities,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Boeotians  only 

remaining.     Herodotus    mentions    it   as  uncertain  whether   Leonidas  Herod. 

^  .  1  7    c.  220. 

dismissed  the  rest.  The  Thespians  alone  appear  to  have  resolved  volun- 
tarily to  abide  the  event  with  him  :  the  Thebans  he  would  not  suffer  to 
depart ;  keeping  them  as  hostages,  on  account  of  the  known  disaffec- 
tion of  their  city  to  the  Grecian  cause. 

Leonidas  himself  determined,  upon  this  great  occasion,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  memorable  example  of  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sparta, 
which  forbad,  under  whatsoever  disadvantage,  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  c.  104. 
Considering  the  disposition,  so  widely  prevailing  among  the  Greeks, 
to  fear  the  Persian  power,  ;ind  shrink  before  it,  there  appearsjirft  less 
true  patriotic  wisdom  than  admirable  magnanimity  in  that  prince's 
conduct.  The  oracular  response  from  Delphi,  said  to  have  declared 
that  either  Sparta  or  its  king  must  fall,  adds  nothing  to  its  lustre. 
Upon  fair  historical  testimony  it  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  warm  and 
abundant  eulogies,  which  writers  of  various  ages  and  nations  have 
vied  in  bestowing  upon  it.  Animated  by  his  example,  every  Lacedae- 
monian and  Thcspiaa  under  liis  command  was  resolved  to  die;  but  to 
die  gloriously  for  himself,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  usefully  for  his 
country.  To  be  surrounded  being  now  unavoidable,  the  object  was 
<no  longer  to  guard  the  pass,  but  to  chuse  the  spot  where,  in  sacrificing 
themselves,  they  might  make  the  greatest  destruction  of  the  encmv. 
The  narrow  therefore,  at  the  junction  of  the  Phoinix  and  Asopus,  was 
given  up,  and  the  little  band  was  collected  at  the  wall  of  Thermopylaj. 

Ot  yijte^t7y.i%«t  KaT»^^ai*itrf{  eciro  rut   ax^at,      Ilcrod.  1.7.   cSlQi 

Vol.  I.  3  0  The 
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llerod.  "pIj^  whole  Persian  anny  was  under  arms  before  sunrise,  the  kina: 

J.  7.  c.  'iQS 

ii  sen.  himself  attending,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  wait  the  appearance  of  the  lumi- 

nary above  the  horizon,  for  beginning  the  devotional  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed for  that  favorite  hour  of  Persian  religion.  After  these  were 
concluded,  the  troops  were  dismissed  to  M'ait  for  orders.  About  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  *',  when  it  was  supposed  Hydarnes  might  be 
nearly  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  a  chosen  body  was  commanded 
to  advance  to  the  assault  m  front.  Leonidas  now  gave  a  loose  to  the 
fury  of  men  prepared  for  death.  Advancing  before  the  wall,  he 
attacked  the  Persians  in  tlie  wider  part  of  the  valley,  made  great 
slaughter,  and  caused  such  confusion  that,  through  want  of  room  for 
the  ill-disciplined  multitude,  numbers  Averc  forced  into  the  sea,  and 
many  expired  under  the  pressure  of  tlieir  own  people.  Himself,  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  band,  fell  early.  The  ingagement  was  nevertheless 
continued,  with  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  till  Hj'darnes 
came  in  sight  in  their  rear.  Then  they  retreated  again  to  the  narrow 
at  the  Mall.  The  Thebans  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  mercy  of  the 
conquerors  :  hut  in  the  very  act  of  surrendering,  many,  through  the 
confusion,  were  killed  :  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  The  surviving 
Lacechemonians  and  Thespians  gained  a  hillock,  Avhere  they  fought, 
surrounded,  till  the}'  were  slain  to  a  man. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  this  extraordinary  and 
celebrated  action.  The  circumstances  might  come  authenticated  to 
him  through  the  Greeks  who  served  with  the  Persians;  and  every' 
anecdote  that  could  be  collected  would  no  doubt  be  heard  with  cager- 

€.250  &scn  "^^s,  and  preserved  with  care'*.  The  names  of  all  the  three  hundred 
Spartans  were  still  upon  record  in  the  historian's  time.  Two  of  them, 
survived  the  battle,  having  been  accidentally  absent ;    Arislodemus, 

^  X^oVet  •(  ay*(i«  Kou  fxo^tra  «rX>i9w|«gi>.  niglit,  and  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  i> 

IIcTod.  1. 7.  c  223.  inconsistent  with  the  other  circumstances, 

**  Some  seem  to  have  been  invented  after  wlielhcr  of  place  or  time  ;  nor  does  it  seem 

the    age   of   llirodotus,   as    the    anuotator  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  an  absurd  fiction. 

Valckenarius   has  justly   observed,    n.  ^2.  Indeed,  most  of  the  tales,  the  omission  of 

p.   609,   of    Wcsseling's    Herodotus.      I'he  which  by  Herodotus  has  so  much  excited 

report  of  Diodoruj,  followed  by   Plutarch,  the   indignation   of  Plutarch,  appear  fittes 

Justin,  and  others,  that  Leonidas  with  his  for  poetry  or  romance  than  history. 
Spartans    attacked    tlic   I'ersiau   camp   by 

wh» 
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■who  was,  with  tlie  prince's  leave,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  at  Herod. 
Alpeni;  and  Pantites,  sent  on  pubHc  business  into  Thessaly.  It  being,  ■'• '■■'^'^*- 
however,  reported  at  Lacedaimon  that  Eurytus,  who  had  also  had 
leave  from  Leonidas  to  remain  at  Alpeni  on  account  of  sickness,  never- 
theless joined  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  fell  with  his  comrades  ;  and  that 
Pantites  might  have  so  hastened  his  return  as  to  have  shared  in  the 
glory  of  the  day,  both  were  dishonored.  Pantites,  in  consequence, 
strangled  himself:  but  Aristodemus,  with  greater  fortitude,  supported 
life;  and  was  happy  enough,  in  the  sequel,  to  find  opportunity  for 
distinguishing  his  courage  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  so  that  his 
memory  has  been  transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity.  The  body  of 
the  Spartan  king,  as  the  same  historian  affirms,  being  discovered 
among  the  heaps  of  slain,  was,  by  order  of  Xerxes,  belieaded,  and  the 
trunk  ignominiously  exposed  on  a  cross  :  but  this,  he  adds,  was  con^ 
trary  to  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
accustomed,  beyond  all  other  people,  to  honor  military  merit,  even  in 
their  enemies.  This  observation  to  the  credit  of  the  enemies,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  his  country,  proves  not  less  the  extensive 
information  and  just  judgement  than  the  candor  of  Ilerwlotus  ;  for 
every  authentic  account  marks  the  Persians  for  a  people  of  liberal 
sentiments  and  polished  manuCrs,  beyond  almost  any  other  in  all 
antii^uity. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IV. 

Numbers  of  the  Grecian  Fleet.  Sea-fights  off  Artemlsium,  Retreat  of 
the  Grecian  Fleet.  March  of  the  Persian  Army  toward  Athens^ 
Attempt  against  Delphi. 

DuRiNc  this  memorable  scene  at  ThermopyliB,  the  hostile  fleets  had 
met  in  the  neighboring  channel.  The  Persians  wanted  to  force  the 
passage  between  Eubceaandthe  main;  for  the  double  purpose  of  a 
safer  navigation,  and  of  attending  more  closely  the  motions  of  their 
army.  The  business  therefore  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  as  Herodotus  has 
observed,  was,  like  that  of  the  army,  to  defend  the  strait.     It  consisted 

S  G  2  of 
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Herod.  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  trireme  galleys,  with  a  few  of  those 

smaller  vessels  called  penteconters.  The  pcntcconter,  the  vessel  of 
Homer's  age,  had,  like  the  modern  row-boat,  only  one  tier  of  oars,  and 
its  complement  of  rowers  was  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Tlie  trireme,  it  is 
generally  supposed,  had  three  tier  of  oars;  by  which  it  gained  that 
swiftness,  so  important  in  the  antient  mode  of  naval  action*'.  Its  ordi- 
nary complement  of  rowers  was,  at  the  time  of  Mhich  Me  are  treating, 

i'-'^"!c"i      from   a  hundred  and   fiftv    to  a  hundred  and   sixty;  beside  wliom  it 

J.  7.  C.  lb*.  •'  ' 

&1. 8.  commonly  carried  forty  soldiers,   and  sometimes  more;  but,  on  emer- 

gencies, particularly  when  boarded,  th.e  whole  crew  acted  with  arms. 
Of  the  triremes,  now  in  the  Grecian  fleet,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  were  furnislied  by  Athens,  a  very  few  years  before  unable 
to  cope  at  sea  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^ginetart  rock  ;  and  more 
were  still  preparing  in  the  Athenian  ports.  Forty  were  sent  by  Corinth  ; 
twenty  by  Megara :  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubaa  manned  twenty,  lent 
to  them  by  the  Athenians:  iEgiua  sent  eighteen;  Sicyon  twelve; 
Laceda^mon  only  ten;  Epidaurus  eight;  Eretria  seven;  Troezen  five; 
and  the  ilands  of  Stvros  and  Ceos  each  two.  The  Platieans,  an  inland 
people,  unacquainted  vith  naval  business,  but  zealously  attached  to 
Athens,  served,  witli  their  best  ability,  in  the  Athenian  fleet.  To  these 
triremes  the  Opuntian  Locrians  added  five  penteconters,  and  the 
Ceians  two. 

In  an  armament  to  which  they  contributed  so  much  the  largest  pro- 
portion, the  Athenians  might  seem  justly  to  claim  the  chief  command  : 

*cscq'*  y^^'  *"^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  reputation  and  iufluencc  which  Lace<la:mon  held 
among  the  Greeks,  the  allies  absolutely  refused  to  serve  under  any 
but  a  Spartan  commander.  Eurybiades  was  therefore  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  Historians  have,  upon  this  occasion,  justly  applauded  the 
moderation  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  who  patiently  acquiesced  under 
this  decision ;  and,  superior  to  little  punctilio,  continued  with  unabated 
zeal  to  prosecute  the  great  purposes  of  the  common  cause.  But  the 
Athenian  counsels,  Mere,  at  this  time,  directed  by  a  man  who  could 
conceal  unbounded  desire  of  glory  under  the  a|)pearance  of  modesty  ; 
who,  with  a  temper  as  pliable  as  his  genius  was  penetrating,  weigliing 

**  Some  remarks  on  the  anlient  vessels  of  \v;!r  will  be  fouud  iu  an  Appendix  at  the  end 
•f  Ibis  chapter. 

the 
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the  necessities  of  tlie  times,  and  foreseeing  the  opportunities  of  ambi- 
tion, could  Hot  only  accommodate  hiiiiseU"  to  all  seasons  and  circum- 
stances, but  had  skill  to  lead  the  frosrard  populace  of  Athens  to  submit 
their  passions  to  his  opinion.  Herodotus  relates  an  anecdote  of  him, 
too  remarkable,  whencesoever  the  information  was  fleiived,  and  too 
characteristical  to  be  omitted  **.  The  Persian  fleet,  being  collected 
after  their  late  misfortune,  appeared  in  the  road  of  Ajiheta?,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pelasgian  gulph,  aud  opposite  to  Artemisium,  at  the 
distance  of  not  more  than  ten  miles,  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
Greeks  had  expected.  The  whole  neighboring  country  was  at  the 
same  time  filled  with  the  immense  multitude  of  their  military  host. 
Alarm  spred  on  all  sides,  and  the  contagion  reached  the  commanders 
of  the  Grecian  squadrons  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  proposed  to  retreat  to 
the  interior  seas  of  Greece  *'.  The  Euboeans,  who  had  ino'aoed  in  the 
confederacy,  being  informed  of  this,  were  iu  the  highest  consternation. 
They  sent  immediately  to  Eurybiadcs,  begging  that  the  fleet  might 
remain  for  their  protection,  only  till  they  could  remo\e  their  families 
and  most  valuable  effects.  The  admiral  refused.  The  Euboeans  thea 
applied  to  the  Athenian  commander.  Themistocles,  whose  opinion  was 
before  decided  against  the  retreat,  told  them  that,  tho  words  could  not 
persuade,  gold  might;  and  for  thirty  talents,  something  more  than 
seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  ingage  that  the  fleet  should 
remain  and  fight  the  Persians.  The  money  was  presently  paid  into  his 
hands.  Five  talents  then  brought  over  the  commander-in-chief;  and 
under  his  orders  all  the  commanders  of  squadrons  readily  consented  to 
remain,  except  Y\deimantus  the  Corinthian.  '  To  him  then,"  says 
Herodotus,  'Themistocles  swore,'  saying,  'Neither  shalt  thou  leave 
'  us ;  for  I  will  give  thee  more  than  the  Persian  king  would  send  thee 
'  for  deserting  thy  allies;'  and  immediately  ordered  three  talents  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  ship.  Fear  of  the  accusation,  orgratification  with  the 
present,  prevailed;  and  thus  were  the  principal  Grecian  commanders 
bribed  to  the  opinion  of  Themistocles,  aud  to  the  protection  of  the 

**  Tliis  note  45,   p.  621,    of  Wesseling's  less  in  his  Life  of  Themibtocles  related  very 

Herodotus,  may  ])t  rhiips  deserve  the  notice  nearly  tin-  s.'ini  . 

of  the  curioui  reader.    I'lutarth,  who,  in  his  '^  "Es-w   it    t»i» 'E^^aJa.     Ilcrocl.  1.  8.  c. -V. 

Treatise  against   Herodotus,  has  expressed  "Eicrw  t«  '£W,»Jo{.     Plul.  vit.  'Ihemist. 


gieat  indignatiou  at  this  tale,  has  nevtrlhe- 


Eubocansj*^ 
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Eubceaus;  and  the  fleet,  probably  to  the  great  atlvantage  of  the  common 
cause,  rcmainetl  in  its  station. 

Herod.  1.  8.  Next  niomino;  at  daybreak  the  Persian  admirals  moved.  They  had 
proposed  immediately  to  attack  the  Grecian  fleet ;  but  after  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  observe  how  inferior  it  was  to  their  own,  they  con- 
cluded that,  if  they  should  advance,  the  Greeks  would  certainly  retreat, 
and,  through  their  knowlege  of  the  narrow  seas  behind  them,  would 
probably  escape.  On  consultation  it  was  therefore  determined  to  send 
two  hundred  galleys  round  Eubcea,  to  take  a  station  in  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks;  the  main  body  abstaining  from  attack,  till  it  should  be  known 
by  signals  that  the  detached  squadron  was  arrived  at  the  station  pro- 
posed. 

c.  8.  &  ECfj.  During  these  transactions,  Scyllias,  a  Greek  of  Scioni',  a  remarkable 
diver,  who,  from  having  been  useful  to  the  Persian  commanders  in 
recovering  many  things  of  value  from  the  wreck  of  their  lost  ships, 
had  been  introduced  to  means  of  information,  deserted  to  the  Greeks. 
He  brought  a  more  exact  account  of  the  present  strengtli  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  than  had  yet  been  obtained,  and  he  gave  intelligence  of 
the  scjuadron  sent  round  Euboea.  Immediately  a  council  of  war  was 
held  ;  and,  after  much  debate,  it  was  dcterniiucd  that  the  whole  fleet 
should  weigh  at  midnight,  and  go  against  the  detached  squadron  ;  in 
the  just  hope  that,  taken  separately,  it  might  easily  be  overpowered. 
In  the  evening  however,  having  received  no  confirmation  of  the  intel- 
ligence (for,  to  avoid  observation,  the  enemy  kept  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Euboean  coast),  the  Grecian  commanders  determined 
to  try  an  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  or  rather 
perhaps  upon  some  part  of  it,  when  daylight  would  not  suffice  for 
bringing  the  whole  into  action,  and  when,  should  they  nevertheless  be 
overpowered,  night  would  favor  their  retreat.  'J'hey  founded  hopes  also 
on  a  friendly  disposition  in  the  Ionian  commanders;  of  whom  some 
•were  indeed  well,  inclined  to  them,  while  others  were  eager  to  gain  the 
Persian  monarch's  favor,  and  cam  the  rewards  promised  for  zeal  shown 
in  his  service.  A  sharp  ingagement  insued.  If  we  may  believe  Hero- 
dotus, the  Greeks  took  thirty  galleys;  tho  he  says  afterward  that 
neither  side  could  claim  a  victory.  Among  the  prisoners  however, 
I  made 
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made  by  the  Greeks,  was  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus  prince  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  a  man  of  great  estimation  among  the  enemy's  officers. 
Lycomedes,  an  Athenian  captain,  obtained  the  reward  of  valor  for 
being  the  first  who  took  a  Persian  galley.  Antidorus  of  Lemnos  was 
ll>e  only  Grecian  captain  in  the  Persian  service  who  deserted  with  his 
ship  to  the  confederate  Greeks.  The  Athenian  government  afterward 
rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of  lands  in  the  iland  of  Salamis.  In  the 
night  the  Greeks  resumed  their  station  at  Artemisium ;  the  Persians 
remained  at  Apiietae. 

The  Grecian   fleet   had  scarcely  cast  anchor  when  a  storm  arose,  Herod.  1. 8. 
attended  with  heavy  rain  and  violent  thunder.     The  drift  of  the  storm  ^'  ^" 
carried  the  wreck  of  the    late   ingagement,   and  the  floating  bodies, 
among  the  Persian   shi])s.     Their   cables  were  intangled,    their  oars 
impeded.     Repeated  flashes  of  lightning,  amid  extreme  darkness,  just 
served  to  discover  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  M-hile  the  uncommon  reson- 
ance of  the  thunder,  among  the  neighboring  summits  of  Pelion,  struck 
the  seamen  with  the  imagination  that  the  gods  themselves  were  thus 
loudly  declaringtheir  anger  :  a  fancy  likely  enough  to  arise  in  the  minds, 
at  least,   of  the  Grecian  seamen  in  the  Persian  fleet,  who,  according 
to  the  belief  in  their  age,  were  making  war,  under  forein  gods,  against  the 
gods  of  their  mother-country.   The  detached  squadron, meanwhile,  in  the 
open  sea,  as  it  was  there  called  where  none  was  truly  open  sea,  driving  =.  13.  & 
before  the  storm,  and  ignorant  of  their  course,  fell  among  the  rocks  of  j.  n, C  1*3. 
that  peculiarly  dangerous  bay  of  the  Euboean  coast  called  the  Cocla''^ 
All  perished  ;  and  thus,'  says  Herodotus,  '  the  dei-ty  interfered  to  reduce 
*  the  Persian  force  more  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  Grecian.' 

All  tiie  next  day  the  Persians  remained  in  their  station;  M-hile  a  Herod,  l.s.. 
reinforcement  of  fifty-three  Athenian  galleys  joined  the  Grecian  licet,  *"  '^^  ^' 
bringing  with  them  the  welcome  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
squadron  on  the  Euboic  rocks.  Thus  incouraged,  the  Grecian  com- 
manders were  the  more  intent  upon  watching  opportunities  for  farther 
advantages.  Means  were  observed  for  cutting  oft'  the  Cilician  scpiadron. 
The  attempt  was  made  in, the  evtning,  and  succeeded  j  and  in  the  night 
the  fleet  again  resumed  its  station  at  Artcmisium, 

**  Sinus  Riiboicus,  (|iiciii  Coela  vufant,  susj.ectus  naulis.     Liv.  Jliit.  Rom.  1.31.  c.4I. 
See  aoie  78.  v.  ()25,  ol  Wesscliiiii's  licrudotue. 

The 
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The  Persian  commanders,  irritated  by  repeated  insults  from  an 
enemy  so  inferior,  and  apprehensive  .of  blame  for  remissness,  deter- 
mined, on  the  folloM-ing  day,  to  attack  the  Grecian  fleet  with  their 
M'hoie  remaining  force.  About  noon  they  advanced,  formed  in  a 
semicircle,  with  a  view  to  surround  the  enemv.  The  Greeks  waited 
in  their  station,  probably  an  advantaocous  one.  The  plan  of  attack 
of  the  Persians,  if  well  conceived,  appears  to  have  been  ill  exe- 
cuted. Such  a  nmltitude  of  vessels  indeed,  manned  with  people 
of  different  nations  and  languages,  who  varied  both  in  method 
and  in  degrees  of  skill,  must  be  extremely  liable  to  disorder,  and 
little  lit  to  undertake  nice  and  complicated  evolutions.  In  ap- 
proaching the  enemy,  they  crossed  and  fell  against  oneanother.  The 
battle  was  nevertheless  warmly  maintained.  The  Egyptians  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  took  fi\e  Grecian  galleys.  More  than  half 
the  Attic  squadron  M'as  disabled;  but  the  Aristeia,  the  honors  for  supe- 
rior merit  in  the  action,  were  decreed  to  the  Athenian  Cleinias  (son  of 
Alcibiades,  and  grandfather  of  him  to  whom  that  name  owes  its  cele- 
brity) who  commanded  a  galley  built  and  manned  with  two  hundred 
men  at  his  private  cxpcnce.  Herodotus  atTums  that  the  Greeks  remained 
masters  of  the  wreck  and  of  the  dead :  but  these  seem  to  have  been 
their  only  tokens  of  victory.  The  historian  acknowleges  that  they 
suffered  greatly;  and  indeed  proceeds  to  give  the  strongest  proof  of  it 
by  relating  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  held  immediately  after  the  ingage- 
Herod.  1.  8.  "i^nt,  it  M'as  rcsolved  to  retreat  to  the  interior  seas  of  Greece.  This 
*=•  21-  resolution  was  farther  confirmed,   and   the  measure  hastened,  by  the 

arrival  of  Abronychus,  an  Athenian  otliccr,  who  had  been  stationed  with 
a  light  vessel  at  ThermopylsE  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence, and  brought  information  of  the  circumvention  of  Leonidas  and 
his  party,  and  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  then  resolved 
not  to  delay  for  a  moment  the  retreat  of  the  fleet.  The  whole  moved  in 
the  accidental  order  of  the  instant :  the  Corinthians  led,  the  Athenians 
formed  the  rear  *'. 

*9  Later  writers  tell  of  Grecian  victories     I lerodotus's  account  (1) ;  and  even  Plutarch 
off  Artcmisiuni,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the     gives  some  degree  of  corresponding  tesli- 
eveiits    that   followed ;    but    I'lato's   slight     niony  (2). 
mention    of    the    actions    there    confirms 

(1)  I'lat.  Ue  Li-g.  J.  4.  p.  707.  t.  2.  (2)  Vil.  Tliemiit. 

But 
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But  Thcmistocles,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  conceived  theidcJi  of 

making  even  the  flight  of  his  fellowcountrymen  useful  to  his  country. 

With  sunie  of  the  swiftest  ff^Ueys  of  the  squadron  under  his  command,  Herod.  I.  r. 

.  .  .  c.  19.&22. 

he  went  to  the  watering-places  of  the  road  of  Artemisium,  which  he  con-  piui.'vit'  ' 

eluded  the  enemy  would  scarcely  fail  to  visit  next  day,  and  there  on  J'lcmist. 

•'  ■'.         .  .      .        "     .  Justin.  1,2. 

the  rocks  he  wrote  thus  :  '  IVIen  of  Ionia,  you  do  ill  in  making  war  upon  c.  icj. 

'  your  fathers,  and  helping  to  inslave  Greece.     Come  therefore  over  to 

*  us;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  remain  neuter,  and  persuade  the  Carians  to 
'  the  same  measure.  But  if  the  necessity  which  compels  you  to  the 
'  part  you  are  ingaged  in,  is  such  as  to  make  a  secession  impracticable, 
'  yet,  when  we  come  to  action,  avoid  exertion  against  us  ;  remembering 
'  that  you  are  descended  from  one  blood  with  us,  and  that  the  enmity 

*  of  the  Persians  was  first  drawn  upon  us  in  your  cause.'  I  imagine, 
continues  the  historian,  that  Theniistocles  had  two  views  in  this.  If 
the  inscriptions  should  be  observed  only  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  he  hoped  that  some  might  be  persuaded  by  them  ;  but  if  the  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  Persian  chiefs,  the  lonians  would  become 
suspected,  and  perhaps  might  be  excluded  from  the  line  of  battle  in 
future  ingagements. 

The  road  of  Artemisium  was  no  sooner  clear,  than  a  Greek,  of  the  n*;iod.  1.8, 
jieighboring  town  of  Histia3a,  hastened  in  a  light  boat  to  the  Persian 
fleet,  to  obtain  the  reward  for  such  intelligence.  Some  swift  vessels 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report,  and 
at  sunrise  the  whole  fleet  weighed  and  proceeded  to  Artemisium.  The 
same  day  the  Persians  took  possession  of  the  town  of  IIistia;a;  and  the 
neighboring  district  of  the  iland  sedulously  made  submission. 

About  the  same  time  the  army  recommenced  its  march  from  Ther-  c.  16. 
mopylaj.     Some  Arcadians,  poor  and  without  prospect  at  home,  had 
been  tempted,  by  the  fame  of  the  great  king's  riches  and  liberality,  to 
wander  thus  far  to  oifer  their  services  to  him.    The  practice  of  seeking 
hire  in  forein  military  service  appears  to  have  obtained  among  that  Tlmcyd.  1,3. 
mountain-people,   before    it   became   usual   with  the  other  European  ''•^'*" 
Greeks.     Herodotus  seems  to  relate  the  story  of  these  adventurers,  not 
more  for  the  purpose  of  eulogy  than  of  admonition  to  his  country. 
They  were  introduced,  he  says,  to  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  and  being 

Vol.  I.  5  11  asked 
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asked  '  vhat  was  doing  in  Greece?'  they  answered,  with  great  simpli- 
city, '  Tliat  it  was  the  season  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  that  conse- 
'  quently  the  Greeks  were  amusing  themselves  with  seeing   athletic 

*  exercises  and  horse-races.'  Being  then  asked,  '  What  was  the  reward 
'  of  the  conquerors  in  those  games?'  they  answered,  '  An  olive  garland.' 
Upon  which  Tritanta:chmes,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Persia, 
exclaimed,   '  Oh  Mardonins,   what  a  people  have  yon  brought  us  to 

*  fiiiht  aeainst ;  w  ho  conten<l  amonq;  themselves  not  for  riches  but  for 

*  virtue!' 

But  whatever  might  be  the  general  simplicity  or  the  general  virtue 
of  the  Greeks  of  tliis  age,  their  patriotism  at  least  was  of  very  various 
complexion  in  the  different  states,  and  in  the  different  factions  of  the 
same  state.  Of  the  provinces  from  mount  ffita  to  the  isthmus,  Phocis 
almost  alone  was  faithful  to  the  confederate  cause,  the  cause  of  Grecian 
independency.  From  the  moment  when  the  Persians  became  masters 
of  Thermopyla?,  the  adjacent  Locris  could  hardly  avoid  submission. 
Doris,  and  all  Boeotia,  except  the  little  cities  of  Thespian  and  Plattea,  were 
led  by  a  few  principal  men  of  Thebes,  wdio  had  in  view  to  confirm  and 
advancetheir  own  jiower,  tlirough  the  patronage  of  the  great  king.  In- 
fluenced by  these  men,  those  provinces  had  always  been  adverse  to  the 
confederacy  ;  and  now  M'ith  ready  zeal  acknowleged  themselves  sui)jects 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus,  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
attributes  tiie  firmness,  even  of  the  Phocians,  more  to  their  extreme 
animosity  against  the  Thessalians,  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  to  the 
partial  consideration  of  the  peculiar  interest  of  their  province,  than  to 
any  generous  regard  for  common  \\elfare,  or  any  inlarged  view  of 
Grecian  independency.  If  tlie  Thessalians,  he  says,  had  held  with 
the  Greeks,  the  same  animosity  would  have  led  the  Phocians  to  join 
the  enemy. 

The  Persians  proceeded  from  Thermopyla?,  with  the  Tliessalians  for 
their  guides.  Turning  immediately  to  the  right.along  the  root  of  CEta, 
tney  then  directed  their  "marcli  through  the  narrow  vales  of  Doris 
toward  the  river  Cephissus.  The  Dorian,  as  a  friendly  territory,  was 
spared  ;  but  as  soon  as  tlie  army  entered  Phocis,  at  the  instigation  df 
llie  Thessalians  rather  than  iiom  the  disposition  of  the  Persians, 
6  destvuctioa 
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dcstructiou  was  begun  Avitli  fii-e  and  swoicl.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  followed  the  course  of  the  Ccphissus.  Detachments  burnt  the 
towns  of  Drynius,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethrouium,  Amphiceea,  Neon, 
PedietE,  Triteae,  Elateia,  Ilyampob's,  Paiapotamii,  Abas,  with  their 
temples.  The  people  fled ;  many  to  the  fastnesses  of  mount  Parnassus, 
some  to  Amphissa  and  other  towns  of  the  Ozolian  Lociians;  which, 
lying  beyond  the  ridges  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  were  in  less  imme- 
diate danger.  A  few  were  taken  and  reduced  to  slavery.  From  Panopeas 
a  detachment  was  sent  to  seize  the  treasures  of  Delphi  ;  about  which  so 
much  had  been  said  by  the  Greeks  under  Xerxes,  that  Herodotus  sup-  Ilerod.  1.  s- 
poses  the  Persian  monarch  to  have  had  more  peifect  knowlege  of  '^'  '^''' 
them,  than  of  what  he  had  left  in  his  own  palace  at  Susa.  The  main 
body  continued  their  march  through  the  friendly  province  of  Boeotia 
toward  Athens. 

The  defence  of  Delphi,  itself  a  curious  object,  is  not  the  less  so  for 
the  veil  with  which  interested  ingenuity  hath  hidustriously  covered  it, 
and  which  superstitious  ignorance  would  rather  double  than  withdraw. 
The  account  transmitted  by  Herodotus,  apparently  current  with  the 
ci'edulity  of  his  age,  may  therefore  be  neither  unamusing  nor  totally 
uninforming.  As  soon  as  news  arrived  that  the  Persians  were  in  pos-  i.s.  c.sj. 
session  of  Thermopylaj,  the  Delphian  citizens,  anxious  for  themselves,  pio'j'],  n, 
their  temple,  and  the  riches  of  which  they  were  guardians,  consulted  c  it. 
their  own  oracle.  They  requested  directions  particularly  concerning 
the  sacred  treasures;  whether  they  should  bury  them  ;  or  whether  they 
should  carry  them  to  some  other  country.  The  god,  says  the  historian, 
would  suffer  nothing  to  be  moved ;  declaring,  that  he  would  himself 
take  charge  of  what  belonged  to  him.  The  Delphians  were  thus  relieved 
at  least  from  their  responsibility  to  the  Greek  nation:  and  their  cares 
were  confined  to  themselves  and  their  fauiilics.  Their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulph  into  Achaia.  The  men, 
except  a  i'ew  who  withdrew  to  Amphissa  in  Locris,  occupied  the  neigh- 
boring fastnesses  among  the  crags  of  Parnassus.  The  Corycian  cavern, 
a  vast  natural  vault  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the  city,  received 
many*'.     All  quitted  Delphi  except  sixty  men  and  the  prophet.     The 

**  Tbis  cavern  is  described  by  Pausaiiias,  b.  10.  c.  32? 

3  11  'Z  Persian 
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Persian  detachment  meanwhile  approached  by  tlie  way  of  Panope, 
Daiilis,  Liltea,  Phocian  towns,  wliich  they  burnt.  As  they  drew  near 
Delphi,  and  were  noM'  in  sight  of  the  teni|)lc,  the  prophet,  whose  name 
was  Aceratus,  saw  the  sacred  armour,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
mortal  to  touch,  brought  by  some  invisible  power  from  the  recess  of 
the  fane,  and  laid  before  the  building.  But  no  sooner  was  the  advanced 
guard  arrived  at  tlic  chapel  of  Minerva,  which  is  an  outbuilding  in 
front  of  the  great  temple,  than  tliunder  from  heaven  fell  upon  them; 
two  vast  fragments  from  the  mountain  rolled  down  with  prodigious 
noise,  and  killed  many:  a  voice  of  warlike  acclamation  issued  from 
within  the  walls.  Dismay  became  general  among  the  Persians.  The 
Delphians  then,  rushing  from  the  cavern,  and  descending  from  the 
suujmits,  attacked  them  and  made  great  slaughter.  The  survivors  fled 
precipitately  into  Boeotia. 

From   this   story   it   is    not   difficult  to    detach   the   preternatural 

machinery,  and  we  find  an  account   remaining,    neither  improbable 

nor  very  defective.     The  priests,  unwilling  to  trust  the  treasures  to 

others,  and  anxious  for  the  credit  of  their  oracle,  Avhich  could  scarcely 

but  suffer  should   the  place  fall  into  tl:e  hands  of  forein  plunderers, 

determined  upon  a  bold  measure,  which  they  executed   with   equal 

courage  and  prudence.     A  clear  and  firm  response  from  the  oracle  first 

inspired  the  citizens  with  confidence.    Then  the  best  refuge  that  Greece 

afforded  was  provided  for  their  families.     The  ablest  and  most  trusty 

men  were  reserved  for  the  defence  of  the  place.    If  the  mode  of  defence 

was  uncommon,  it  appears  however  to  have  been  perfectly  adapted  to 

the  situation  and  circumstances,  wliich   were  also   very  uncommon. 

Strab.  1.9.      Surrounded  and  almost  overhung  by  very  lofty  mountain  summits,  the 

Pausan.  I.Io    ^^^^  itself  of  the  city  was  composed  of  crags  and  precipices.     No  M-ay 

C.6.  &  seq.     led  to  it  but  throu2,h  mountain  defiles,  narrow  and  steep,  shadowed  with 

Justin.  1.24..  ,  ,  ',     ,  .        ^  .  ,      , 

e.6.  wood,  and  commanded  at  every  step  by  fastnesses   above;   and  the 

Whel.  b.  4-.     approach  from  Boeotia  was  of  considerable  leneth  through  such  defiles. 

Chandler,  '  '  &  t^ 

c.  65.  Every  measure  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  enemy  believe 

tliat  the  place  was  totally  abandoned,  and  to  induce  them  to  advance 
jn  all  the  carelessness  of  perfect  security.  The  surprize  appears  in 
coiiscqueuce  to  have  been  complete.     A  thunderstorm  at  midsummer. 


among 
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among  the  mnnntains,  M'as  likely  to  be  an  accidental  assistant.  The 
rolling  down  of  the  rocky  fragments  might  appear  miraculous  to  those 
who  did  not  know  tliat  numbers  of  men,  concealed  among  the  crags, 
were  prepared  to  give  them  motion.  Possibly  artificial  fires  and  explo- 
sions might  imitate  a  thunderstorm  and  increase  the  horror '".  The 
Delphians  then  attacked  with  every  advantage.  The  small  remainder 
of  the  Persian  detachment,  who  reached  the  plains  of  Bocotia,  readily 
adopted  the  reports  of  superstition,  to  excuse  their  surprize  and  flight. 
Two  persons,  they  said,  superior  in  their  appearance  to  anything  human, 
joined  the  Delphians  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  The  Delphians 
affirmed  that  these  could  be  no  other  than  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis, 
antient  heroes  of  their  country,  to  whom  temples  stood,  in  Herodotus's. 
time,  near  the  chapel  of  Minerva.  Some  of  the  fragments  of  rock, 
thrown  down  from  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  were  preserved  within  the 
chapel  as  memorials  of  the  divine  protection  afforded  upon  that  pressing 
emergency. 


SECTION     V. 

Unsteady  Counsels  of  the  Grecian  Confederacy.  The  Athenians, 
deserted  by  the  Peloponnesians,  remove  their  Families  from  /Ittica. 
Aristeides.  Ostracism.  Athens  taken  by  the  Persians.  Artemisia. 
Antient  Manner  of  Naval  Action.  Battle  of  Salamis.  Return  of 
JCerxes  into  Asia. 

While  any  hope  remained  of  defending  the  pass  of  mount  (Eta,  the 

Athenian  fleet  was  of  the   utmost  consequence  to   the  confederated 

Peloponnesians :     without    its    assistance,    every    jiart  of    their   coast 

would  be  open  to  the  enemy's  navy.      The  safety  of  Attica  therefore  Herod.  1.  s. 

being  a  first  object  in  the  plan  of  operations,  it  had  been  resolved  that, 

in  case  the  enemy  should   penetrate  across  the  mountains,  the  whole 

force  of  the  coni'cdcracy  should  meet  them  in  Boeotia,  and  oppose  their 

*"  See  Duten's  Inquiry  ixtto  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modems, 
r.  5.  sect.  207. 

farther 
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Herod.  farllici"  progress.     But  tlie  usual  dilatoriness  of  confcderiicies  recurred. 

DM)d  Sic       '^'^^^'  PeJop*^"""'^'''^"  troops  were  yet  within  their  several  states,  when  the 

].  II.  (..  ij.    news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Spaitan  king,  with  his  little  bai-d  of 

ThcuiL't'       sclf-devnted  comrade*,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  his  army.    Then 

all  hastened  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where  Cleombrotus,  brother  of 

Leonidas,  took  the  commaml.     But  the  vehemence  of  the  alarm,  which 

sprfd  on  all  sides,   now  set  selfish  counsels  again  afloat.     Shortsighted 

through  fear,  the  Peloponnesians  determined  not  to  risk  anytliing  for 

the  preservation  of  Attica,  but  to  contract  their  defence  to  their  own 

peninsula.     Their  first  business  was  to  occupy,  as  an  advanced  post,  the 

ClKintllei's     difficult  passage  of  the  Scironian  rocks  ;  another  Thermopyhc,  by  which 

Greece* c'u    was  the  Only  road  immediately  from  Attica  into  Peloponnesus.     Then 

with  earnest  diligence  they  set  to  form  strong  lines  across  the  isthmus. 

Herod.  1.  s.    The    people   assembled   there   were    the   Lacedscmonians,    Arcadians, 

'^''~"  Eleians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians, 

Ilcrmionians.    '  These,'  says  Herodotus,  '  met  in  arms  at  the  isthmus,  in 

'  deepest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Greece.  The  other  Peloponnesians,  prin- 

'  ci])ally  the  Argiansand  Achaians,  were  careless  of  the  event,  or  rather, 

'  if  I  may  speak  freel^'jthey  were  disposed  to  the  party  of  the  enemy.' 

llcrod.  1.8.        The  fleet,  in  its  hasty  retreat  from  Artemisium,  had  made  no  stop  till 

^-  *'^'  it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Salamts,  on  the  Attic  coast.     There  information 

met  the  Atlienians,  M-hose  crews,  now  in  the  fleet,  were  the  principal 

part  of  their  commonwealth,  that  no  force  was  assembled  in  Bocotia; 

that  the  Peloponnesians  had  resolved  to  confine  their  defence  to  their 

own  peninsula;  that  they  had  begun  their  measures  for  that  purpo;se; 

that  Attica  thus  was  abandoned  to  destruction.   The  alarm  was  extreme 

All  that  could  be  obtained  from  their  allies  was  the  assistance  of  the 

fleet,   to  transport  their  families  and  cilccts  to  Salamis,  ^Egina,  and 

Troezen ;  places  less  expo3C<l  than  Athens,  but  M-hich  expected  only  a 

delay  of  ruin.     Nor  were  the  Athenians  now,  like  the  Greeks  of  old, 

practised  in  wandering,  and  ready  for  migration.     In  proportion  to  tlic 

established  security  of  property,  and  the  peace  of  domestic  lii'e,  the 

distress  of  families  was  <>ieat.     At  the  awful  moment  of  abandoning 

their  country,  a  thousand  anxious  thoughts  crowded  upon  every  mind. 

In  such  excess  of  public  misfortune,  administration  commonly  loses  its 

powers : 
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powers:  the  people,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  become  ungovernable  tbrouQ;li 
despair.  All  the  wisdom,  all  the  iirmness,  all  the  popularity  of  tlie 
ablest  statesmen  were  wanted  at  Athens  to  preserve  order,  and  to  inforce 
those  measures  which  political  prudence  required. 

But  one  of  the  wisest  and   most  virtuous  citizens  that  any  country  Pint.  vit. 
ever  boasted,  was  in  banishment.     Aristeides  son  of  Lysimachus,  of 
a  noble  but  not  a  wealthy  family,  had,  in  early  youth,  been  patronized, 
and  brought  forward  in  public  business,  by  Cleisthenes  the  expeller  of 
the  Peisistratids  ;  and  he  is  said,  together  with  Themistocles,  to  have 
held  a  high  military  command  under  Miltiades,  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.    Themistocles,  whose  vast  ambition  was  controlled  by  no  scruple, 
avowed  party  principles.     'The  gods  forbid,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,   '  that  I  should   be  in  power,   and  mj'  friends  no  better  for  it.' 
Aristeides,  on  tlie  contrary,  was,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  so  strictly 
upright  and  scrupulously  impartial,  that  the  title  of  the  just  became 
applied  to  him  as  a  common  appellation.     But  democratical  jealousy, 
or  rather  perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  ambitious  individuals  to  make  popu- 
lar passion  serve  their  private  purposes,  had  invented  a  peculiar  mode 
of  repressing  the  dangerous  superiority  vhich  great  abilities  and  supe- 
rior character  might  acquire  in  a  republic.     An  assembly  of  the  people, 
by  what  was  called  Ostracism,  voted  an  illustrious  citizen  into  banish-  Diod.  I.  ii. 
meht  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years :  allcdging  no  crime,  meaning  no  phit/vit. 
punishment,  but  only  guarding  against  the  overbearing  influence  of  Tl'L'iHit. 
individuals:    the    exile's    j)roperty    and    his   lionor  remained    unhurt. 
Aristeides   had  been   thus  banished;  through  the    management,   it  is  IIci-ckI.  1.  s. 
said,    of  Themistocles :    for  Aristeides  inclined   to   the  aristocratical  p]^' j ' 
party;  opposing  that  increase  of  the  general  assembl3''s  power  which  it  Ans'Ud.  & 
had  suited  the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  promote.     But,  in  this  tre- 
mendous crisis  of  the  commonwealth,  the  name  of  the  just  Aristeides 
began  to  be  mentioned  among  the  people ;  and  it  became  evident  that 
his  absence  was  very  generally  regretted.     Themistocles,  whose  capa- 
cious mind  was  never,  by  views  of  faction,  blinded  to  greater  interests, 
caught  at  the  opportunity  of  popularity,  and  had  the  magnanimity 
himself  to  propose  a  decree  which  would  iaable  his  rival  to  return. 

Cl  JION, 
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c.  49  &  74. 
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CiMON,  son  of  the  great  Miltiades,  is  said  also  to  have  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  trying  occasion.  Being,  by  inheritance  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  one  of  the  principal  landed  men  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, he  would  not  naturally  be  forward  to  abandon  his  country. 
But  when  proclamation  was  made  that  all  should  forthwith  remove  their 
families  and  eflfects  out  of  Attica,  and  that  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  immediately  repair  to  his  duty  aboard  the  fleet,  Cimon,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  the  principal  youths  of  Athens,  marched  in  pro- 
cession, through  the  most  public  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  temple  of 
^linerva  in  the  citadel.  In  their  hands  they  carried  their  bridles  (the 
ensigns  of  that  military  service  to  which  their  birth  and  possessions  had 
destined  them)  and,  v/ith  solemn  rites,  dedicated  these  to  the  goddess. 
Then,  arming  themselves,  the  whole  party  set  off  for  the  fleet  at  Salamis  ; 
not  a  little  incouraging  the  admiring  citizens  by  this  demonstration  of 
confidence  in  the  gods,  and  alacrity  in  devoting  themselves  to  that 
new  service,  which  the  present  crisis  of  their  country  required. 

Nor  were  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  popular  superstition 
neglected.  It  was  believed,  from  antient  times  in  Athens,  that  a  large 
serpent  was  a  divine  guard  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel; 
and  it  was  an  established  practice  to  place  cakes,  as  an  offering  to  this 
reptile,  every  new  moon.  The  chief  priest  of  the  temple  declared  that 
the  cakes,  which  hitherto  had  never  failed  to  be  eaten  by  the  divine 
serpent,  now  remained  untouched  :  proof  that  the  goddess  herself  had 
forsaken  the  citadel.  This,  says  the  cotemporary  historian,  whatever 
truth  was  in  it,  not  a  little  contributed  to  induce  the  Athenians  readily 
and  quietly  to  quit  the  city. 

The  general  business  of  the  confederacy  was  not  conducted  either 
with  equal  wisdom  or  equal  spirit.  The  want  of  one  supreme  authority 
M'as  again  felt.  The  measures  of  the  land-forces  were  determined  by 
the  assembly  at  Corinth  ;  of  which  the  officers,  commanding  the  troops 
of  the  several  states,  were  principal  members :  those  of  the  fleet  seem 
not  to  have  been  taken  into  the  consideration,  but  remained  for  tlie 
commanders  of  the  several  sfjuadrons  to  decide.  A  council  of  those 
commander  was  held  for  the  purposes.     The  great  question  was,  Where 

fhey 
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they  should  now  await  the  attack  of  that  fleet  from  which  they  had 
been  flying  ?  Fear  prevailed,  and  the  majority  were  for  retreating  to  the 
Corinthian  isthmus ;  because  there,  it  M'as  urged,  if  they  should  be 
defeated,  which  seems  to  have  been  expected,  tho  the  ships  were  lost, 
the  crews  might  escape  ashore,  and  still  assist  by  land  in  the  defence  of 
their  country. 

The   Persian   army  meanwhile,   advancing  from  Thebes,  burnt  tlic  llTod.  I.a. 
abandoned  towns  ofThespix  and  Platita;  and,  entering  Attica,  found  Diod.  Sic. 
no  resistance  till  they  arrived  at  the  citadel  of  Athens.     This  was  still  '•^^-  '-■•^^• 
held  by  some  ministers  of  the  temple  of  I\Iinerva,  some  of  the  poorer 
citizens  unable  to  support  the  expence  of  migration,  and  a  few  others, 
obstinately  addicted  to  that  interpretation  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  M"hich 
supposed  it  to  declare  that  the  citadel  should  remain  inexpugnable. 
The  city  was  delivered  to  those  Atlienians  of  the  Peisistratid  party,  who 
accompanied  the  Persian  army.     The  citadel  was  immediately  invested. 
Terms  were  offered  to  the  besieged  by  the  Peisistratids,  and  obstinately 
refused.     After  a  resistance  beyond  expectation,  the  place  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  all  within  put  to  the  sword. 

Intelligence  of  this  event,  according  to  the  probable  detail  of  Hero-  Herod. !.  r. 
dolus,  came  to  the  fleet  while  a  council  of  war  was  sitting.  It  occasioned  "^^  '  *-'^^1' 
such  alarm,  that  some  of  the  commanders  of  squadrons,  without  waiting 
for  a  decision  of  the  question  before  them,  hastened  aboard  their  galleys 
and  prepared  for  immediate  flight.  The  rest,,  less  panic-struck,  Merc 
still,  for  the  most  part,  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  retreat  to  the 
isthmus  should  be  executed  Mithout  delay.  Night  came  on,  and  all 
was  confusion.  Nothing  can  be  more  consonant  to  the  common 
character  of  human  affairs,  in  which  little  circumstances  often  decide 
the  greatest  events,  than  what  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate.  Themis- 
tocles,  returning  to  his  galley,  was  met  by  IMnesiphilus,  an  Athenian 
oflficcr  his  particular  friend,  who  anxiously  asked.  What  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  council  ?  '  To  retreat  instanth','  said  Thcmlstocles, 
*  Then,'  replied  IMnesiphilus,  'Greece  is  lost !  for  neither  the  present 
'  commander,  nor  any  other  m.an,  will  have  influence  to  keep  the  fleet 
'  together.  All  will  disperse  to  their  several  homes;  and,  through  the 
'  folly  of  her  chiefs,  Greece  is  inslaved  for  ever !— Is  there  no  possibility 

Vol.  I.  3  1  'of 
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'  of  persuading  Eun'biadcs  to  wiser  measures  ?'  Touched  by  Iiis  friend's 
earnestness  in  delivering-  an  opinion  perfectly  coinciding  with  his  own, 
the  active  mind  of  Themistocles  could  not  vest.  Returning  immediately 
to  Eurybiades,  he  prevailed  to  have  another  council  hastily  summoned. 
Naturally  vehement  in  his  temper,  Thcmi'sLocles  was  forward  and  copious 
in  disc(jurse  upon  the  subject,  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  council 
met,  before  it  was  regularly  preposed  by  the  commander-in»chicf.  The 
Corinthian  commander,  Adeimautus,  who  was  as  warmly  for  different 
measures,  interrupting  him,  said,  'Themistocles,  those  who,  at  the 
'  games,  rise  before  their  time,  are  corrected  with  stripes.'  To  so 
affronting  a  reprimand,  the  Athenian  chief,  M'ith  admirable  self-com- 
mand, calmly  replied,  '  True,  Adeimantus,  but  those  who  neglect  to 
'  ingage  in  the  contest  never  win  the  crown*'.'  Then,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  he  urged  '  the  importance  of  preserving  Salamis,  j^tgina, 
*  and  jNIcgara,  which  upon  the  retreat  of  the  fleet  must  immediately 
'  fall;  the  advantage  of  the  present  station,  a  confined  bay,  which 
'  would  render  both  the  numbers  and  the  superior  swiftness  of  the 
'  enemy's  galle^-s  useless  ;  and  the  total  want  of  such  advantage  in 
'  any  station  that  could  be  taken  near  the  Corinthian  isthmus.'  Whea 
all  this  proved  ineffectual,  he  concluded  with  declaring,  '  That  if 
'  so  little  regard  was  shown  to  the  Athenian  people,  who  had  risked 
'  everything  in  the  Grecian  cause,  their  fleet  would  immediately  witli- 
'  draw  from  the  confederacy,  and  either  make  terms  with  the  enemy, 
'  or  seek  some  distant  settlement  for  a  people  so  unworthily  treated. *^ 
Eurybiades,  alarmed,  bent  to  this  argument:  a  majority  of  the  other 
commanders  either  felt  its  force,  or  were  decided  by  tb.e  Spartan  admi- 
ral ;  and  it  was  determined  to  expect  the  enemy  in  the  bay  of  Salamis. 
TTfiort.  1.  8.  The  Persian  fleet  had  remainc<l  three  days  in  the  road  of  Artemisium, 
c.co, isbtq.  ^Q  refresh  the  crews  after  their  sufierings  by  storms  and  ingagements. 
Three  days  then  brought  them  through  the  Euripus  to  Phaltrum,  at 

''  Liiter  writers,  to   make  a  better  story,  an  inattention  not  unusual  with  him,  has  ia 

instead  of  Adeimantus;  name  Euryhiadey,  his  Life  of  Themistocles  attributed  the  re- 

and  add  that  he  iliook  his  cauc  over  the  primand  to  Eurybiades,  in  his  Apophthegms 

head    of   Theniistocks,    who  calmly  said,  to  Adciruftiitus^ 


*  Strike,  but  bear  me.'     Plutaich,  through 


that 
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that  time  the  principal  port  of  Athcus.  Herodotus  supposes  the  Pcrsiati 
numbers,  by  sea  and  land,  not  less  than  on  their  first  arrival  at  Sepia.s 
and  Thcrmopylce.  For  by  land  they  were  reinforced  by  the  Maliaus, 
Dorians,  Locrians,  and  Boeotians.  Their  fleet  was  increased  with  galleys 
from  Andres,  Tenos,  Euboea,  and  other  ilands.  The  recruits  to  the 
land-forces  might  easily  supply  the  loss  by  battle;  but  those  to  the 
fleet  would  scarcely  balance  the  damage  by  storms,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  greater  than  any  hitherto  suffered  in  action.  The 
fleet  and  army  being  again  met,  a  council  of  naval  commanders  was 
summoned,  to  consider  whetlicr  the  Grecian  fleet  should  be  attacked 
in  its  present  station.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  credit  may 
be  due  to  licrodotus's  account  of  a  Grecian  heroine  in  the  Persian 
fleet ;  who  is  yet  so  mentioned,  in  all  histories  of  the  times,  that  she 
must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lyg-  jj^ rod  l.  7. 
damis,  a  Halicarnassian,  by  a  Cretan  lady.  Her  husband  had  been  c.99. 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  native  city  of  Herodotus,  and  he  had 
extended  his  command  over  the  neighbouring  ilands  Cos,  Nisyrus, 
Calydna.     On  his  death,  Artemisia  succeeded  to  his  authority.    When  ' 

the  orders  of  the  Persian  court  came  to  the  Asian  Greeks,  to  prepare 
forces  for  the  European  expedition,  she  fitted  five  galleys,  whicli  were 
confessedly  superior  to  any  of  that  vast  armament,  except  the  Sidonian  ; 
and  she  formed  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  undertaking  herself  the 
command  of  this  little  squadron.  On  joining  the  fleet  in  the  Helle- 
spont, she  was  regularly  admitted  to  her  seat  in  all  councils  of  war; 
and  she  acquired,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
At  the  council  held  off  Phalerum,  she  alone  dissuaded  the  proposed  ].  s.  c.67, 
attack  of  the  Grecian  fleet.     '  Oft'ensive  measures,'  she  said,   '  should  ^  ^^''^' 

*  be  prosecuted  only  by  land.  There  the  superiority  was  decided,  and 
'  operations  more  certain.     The  fleet  should  be  reserved  as  an  indispen- 

*  sable  attendant  upon  so  immense  an  army,  which  could  not  fail  to 
'  suffer  extremely,  if  by  any  misfortune  it  should  lose  the  means  of 
'  supply  by  sea.  Besides,'  she  added,  '  the  Greeks  cannot  long  hold 
'  their  present  advantageous  situation  ;Vor,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
'  they  have  no  magazines  on  the  ilaud  which  they  occupy,  and  the 
'  main  is  already  yours.     Wait  therefore  only  a.  little :  you  will  see 

3  I  a  '  them 
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*  tbera  tlisperse  of  themselves,  and  all  Greece  will  be  open  to  you.' 
This  wise  advice  was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 
Grecian  fleet  next  morning. 

The    Grecian   commanders,   meanwhile,    were   far   from   being   all 
lieartily  disposed  to  tlie  measure  resolved  on.     Eurybiades  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  not  of  great  abilities  :  his  authority  therefore,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, over  forces  from  various  independent  states,  was  verj 
uncertain.     Themistocles  was  still  fearful   of  the  defection  of  some  of 
the  squadrons;  and,  to  insure  what,  in  his  judgement,  was  necessary 
for  the  common  goori,  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  very  extraordinary 
jT".scliyl.         step.     A  trusty  person  was  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  with  orders  to  say 
ed.  H.Steph.  that  he  came  from  the  Athenian  admiral,  who  was  desirous  of  revolting 
I-Ierod.  1.  a.    ^Q  ^j^g  Persians  ;  that  he  was  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  the  dissen- 
Diod.  Sic.      tions  among  the  Grecian  commanders,  and  of  the  measures  likely  to 
Plut!  vit  '     follow:  adding  that,   if  the   present   opportunity  for  destro}ing  the 
Theiiust.        \vhole  Grecian  fleet  together  should  be  neglected,  such  another  would 

&  Aristid.  ^  .  o  ' 

Corn.  Kep.  ncvcr  be  found.  That  very  night  the  Persians  moved  and  formed  a 
T.Ihtmisi.  semicircle,  from  the  point  of  Salamis  to  the  port  of  INlunychia:  the 
Egyptian  squadron  was  detached  to  block  the  western  passage;  and  a 
Biod.  Sic.  fwce  M-as  landed  upon  the  little  iland  Psyttaleia,  between  Salamis  and 
Ii>cli\'l^'  ^^^  ports  of  Athens,  to  assist  any  of  the  Persian  vessels,  and  seize  any 
Peis.  p.  141.   of  the  Grecian,  that  might  be  driven  upon  it.     For  the  same  purpose 

&  145. 

Herod!  l.s.     the  Al tic  shore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  lined  with  troops;  and 
't>V^   •.        bv  davbreak  the  whole  multitude  of  the  army  was  in  motion;  those 

Plut.   Vlt.  v'  .  •' 

Theniist.        whom  no  duly  required,  going,  urged  by  curiosity,  to  tak«  their  stand 

on  the  adjacent  heights.     The  most  commodious  eminence  was  chosen 

for  the  monarch  himself,  surrounded  b^'  his  guards  and  attended  by 

his  splendid  retinue,  to  view  at  leisure  the  action  to  insue. 

IJfirod.  1.8^.        During  these  preparations  of  the  Persians,  Aristeides,  then  in  iEgina> 

Plut.'vit!'^^    informed  of  the  decree  which  had  put  a  period  to  his  exile,  hastened 

Themist.  &     to  rcstoic  his  services  to  his-  country  ;  and  escaping,  under  favor  of  the 

night,   through   the  middle  of  the  enemy's   fleet,  arrived  at  Salamis. 

Aristeides  wanted  not  magnanimity,  upon  this  great  occasion,  to  lay 

aside  both  private  animosity  and  the  animosity  of  faction.     He  Avent 

directly  to  Themistocles,  bis  rival  and  political  enemy,  related  what  he 

had. 
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liad  seen,  and  oftered  his  assistance  for  anything  useful  to  the  common- 
•\vealth.  Themistoclcs  (who,  with  a  character  of  far  less  disinterested- 
ness, couhl  yet  equally  command  his  passions,  and  well  knew  the  \ilue 
of  such  assistance)  joyfully  accepting  the  offer,  requested  that  Aristcides 
AV'ould  accompany  him  to  the  council  of  war  then  sitting,  and  deliver 
his  information  in  person;  which  he  said  would  have  much  more  weight 
than  anything  that  could  be  repeated  by  himself,  accustomed  as  he 
had  been  to  combat  the  military  and  political  opinions  of  most  of  the 
Grecian  commanders.  Aristeides  immediately  complied.  He  had 
scarcely  delivered  his- intelligence,  when  cou-firmation  of  it  came  by  a 
captain  of  a  trireme  galley  of  the  iland  of  Tenos,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  enemy.  Tlj-en  at  last,  pressed  by  necessity,  the  commanders  with 
one  voice  declared  a  determination  to  exert  themselves  in  action. 

Among  the  antients,  for  a  naval  ingagement,  a  small  space  sufficed, 
in  comparison  of  what  modern  fleets  require ;  not  only  because  of  the 
smaller  size  of  their  vessels,  but  still  more  because  of  the  different 
manner  of  working  and  fighting  them.  Our  ships  of  war,  very  deep  as 
Avell  as  large,  and  deriving  motion  only  from  the  wind,  witli  deep  and 
open  seas,  want  large  intervals  also  between  ship  and  ship.  The  antient 
galleys,  on  the  contrary,  always  light  however  large,  and,  in  action, 
receiving  impulse  from  oars  alone,  could  form  and  move  in  very  close 
order,  and  were  not  afraid  of  narrow  seas.  From  their  mode  of  ingage- 
ment also  they  required  comparatively  little  space.  Our  ships,  whose 
artillery  decides  their  battles,  must  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  ;  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  expose  themselves  in  any 
other  direction.  They  ingage  therefore,  according  to  the  sea-phrases,, 
close-hauled  to  the  wind,  and  with  the  line  of  battle  formed  ahead.  But 
tlie  antients,  whose  principal  weapon  was  a  strong  beak  of  brass  or  iron 
projecling  from  the  stem  of  the  galley,  advanced  to  the  attack  always 
with  the  line  of  battle  formed  abreast.  The  greatest  advantage  one 
galley  could  obtain  over  another,  was  to  bring  its  head  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  enemy's  broadside;  the  next,  to  gain  the  means  of  an  oblique 
impulse,  which  might  dash  away  some  of  his  oars.  By  the  success  of 
the  former  attempt  a  galley  was  often  sunk;  by  that  of  the  other  it 
became  unmanageable,  till  the  lost  or  damaged  oars  could  be  replaced  ; 

and: 
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and  this  gave  opportunity  for  tlie  more  decisive  attack  vith  the  beak. 
Hence  the  importance  of  oars  in  action  :  by  tliem  alone  attacks  could 
be  made,  warded,  or  avoided  in  every  direction.  But  Themistocles 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  conceive  tlie  full  advantage  thus  to  be 
obtained.  Missile  weapons  were  much  used  by  all  nations;  but  it  had 
been  hitherto  the  great. object  of  the  Greeks  to  grapple  ship  to  ship. 
The  ingagement  then  resembled  an  action  by  land  ;  and  the  superiority 
of  the  heavj^-armcd  soldier  on  the  deck,  carried  the  day.  It  seems  to 
have  been  partly  on  this  account,  that  the  Persian  commanders  had 
added  thirty  men,  of  their  best  national  troops,  to  the  ortlinary  com- 
plement of  heavy-armed  in  every  galley  of  their  fleet;  and  they  seem 
to  have  depended  much  on  this  increase  of  strength  for  certainty  of 
victory.  The  discernment  of  Themistocles,  apparently  instructed  by 
observation  in  the  various  actions  off  Artemisium,  led  him  to  a  con- 
trary principle:  he  Mould  depend  less  upon  arms  wielded  by  the  hands 
of  individuah  than  upon  the  vessel  itself,  as  oue  great  and  powerful 
weapon,  or  a  squadron,  as  a  combination  of  such  weapons.  It  Avas, 
■with  this  view,  important  to  have  his  vessels  light  and  unincumbered. 
He  therefore  reduced  the  complement  of  soldiers  in  each  trireme  to 
eighteen  ;  of  whom  fourteen  only  were  heavy-armed,  and  four  bow- 
men ". 

Since  the  retreat  from  Artemisium,  the  Grecian  fleet  liad  been  very 
lltrod.  1.  8.  considerably  reinforced.  The  Lacedemonians  had  added  six  triremes 
c.  43,  &  spq.   J.Q  their  former  ten  :  the  Athenian  squadron  was  increased  to  a  hundred 

llcrod.  1.  S.  ' 

c. 82.  and  eighty:  some  had  been  gained  from  other  states:  a  few  from  the 

Paneeyr.  ilauds :  and  the  total  number  of  triremes  Mas  now  three  hundred  and 
p. o.>ti.  1. 1.     eichty.     The   triremes   of  the  Persian  fleet   are  saitl   to    have  been 

« d.  Aug.  *      '' 

llciod.1.7.  more  than  a  tliousand:  according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  above 
Vso  & /s  '  t^^^'t^C'^  hundred'*.  Should  exaggeration  be  suspected,  even  in  thg 
<■•  t't".  loM'est 

"  Thrsc  numbers  wc  bave  only  on  tlie  observe,   they  explain   the   purpose  of,  the 

authority  of  Plutarch,  who,  being   neither  alteration. 

soldier  nor  seaman,  meerly  states  the  fact.  **  The  passage  of  ^Eschylus,  which  men- 
It  receives  however  confirmation  from  Thu-  tions  the  number  of  the  Persian  gaHcys,  botb 
tydidcs  and  Xcnophon ;  and,  as  occasion  as  it  stands  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works, 
will  occur  hereaf'«;r  more  particularly  to  and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themistocles,  seems 
11  ckurly 
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lowest  report,  it  is  yet  little  reasonably  to  be  doubted  but  the  fleet 
under  Xerxes,  hovicver  inferior  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  vessels, 
exceeded,  in  the  number  of  men  which  it  bore,  any  other  naval 
armament  ever  assembled  in  the  work). 

Confident  therefore  in  their  strength,  and  urged  by  the  common 
necessity   of  invaders  to  push  vigorous  measures,  the  Persians  were 
impatient  for  decision.     Accident  seems  to  have  made  the  Greeks  at 
last  the  assailants;  and  thus  perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
srrcatness  of  their  success.     By  daybreak,  it  is  said  on  the  twentieth  of  Dodw. 
October,   in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  before  the  Christian     ""* 
era,  they  had  formed  their  fleet  in  order  of  battle.     The  Athenians,  on  ficiod.  1.  3. 
the  right,  M'ere  opposed  to  the  Phenician  squadron ;  the  Lacedtemo-  ^^^liyj. 
nians,  on  the  left,  to  the  Ionian.     As  the  sun  rose,  trumpets  sounded,  P'-rs. 
pceans  were  sung,  and  the  Grecian  leaders  endevored  by  all  means  to 
excite  that  animation  among  their  people,  which  their  own  divided  and 
hesitating  counsels  had  so  tended  to  repress.     A  trireme  galley,  return- 
ing from  yEgina,  excluded  from  the  Grecian  fleet  by  the  enemy's  line,  Uprod.  1.  % 
and  nevertheless  endevoring  to  pass,  was  attacked.    An  Athenian  galley  c.S4. 
commanded  by  Ameinias,  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  advanced  to  Pcrs. 
her  rescue:  others  followed  :  then  the  .^ginetans  moved,  and  the  battle  f^^i'^^oj^ 
soon  became  general. 

The  onset  was  vigorous  on  both  sides.  But  space  did  not  suffice  for 
the  Persians  to  bring  their  whole  fleet  regularly  into  action,  nor  for  the 
Phenicians,  in  particular,  to  profit  from  the  superior  swiftness  of  their 
galleys  and  skill  of  their  seamen.  The  Athenians  and  jEginctans  there- 
fore, after  a  sharp  contest,  broke  the  part  of  the  Persian  line  first 
ingagcd.  Numbers  of  galleys,  yet  out  of  action,  pressed  to  its  support. 
Among  the  various  nations  M-ho  composed  the  Persian  fleet,  commanded 

clearly  enough  in  itself  to  say  that  tiiey  were  was  x^^^iuv  xxl  iVi  w?^tatuv  (1)  ;  an  rxprcsjioii 

in  all  but  a  thousand  ;  yet  the  commentators  suflicicntly  indiealmg  that  he  did  not  believe 

and  translators  have  been  generally  desirous  it  to  have  been  of  many  more  than  a  thoii- 

of  straining  it   to  mean  that,  to  make  the  sand.     According  to  .Eschylus,  the  Greciair 

total,  the  two  hundred  and  seven,  which  the  triremes  were  only  three  hundred.     It  is  not 

poet  mentions  as  the  swiftest  of  the  fleet,  iinpossible  but  Herodotus  might  have  c(J- 

jhould    be   added    to    the   thousand.      See  Iccted    more   accurate    iufoimatioij    of   the 

Stanley's  note.     Pkto  says  tlie  Persian  fleet  numbers  furnished  by  the  several  slates. 

(1)  DcLcg.  1.3.  i>.C99.  1.2.  .  _ 

in 
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in  chief  by  Persian  officers  little  versed  in  naval  business,  while  the  vast 
army  which  lined  the  Attic  shore,  with  the  soverein  of  the  East  at  its 
licad,  were  witnesses  of  the  scene,  zeal  itself  contributed  to  disorder. 
Damage  and  loss  of  oars,  and  wounds  in  the  hull  from  the  beaks  of 
their  own  galleys  insued;  while  the  Athenians  and  iEginetans,  forget- 
ting their  late  enmitj',  or  remembering  it  only  as  an  incentive  to 
generous  emulation,  with  the  most  animated  exertion  preserved  the 
steadiest  discipline.  Shortly  the  sea  itself  became  scarcely  visible  for 
|he  quantity  of  wreck  and  floating  bodies  which  covered  it.  Such  is 
the  strong  expression  of  the  poet,  who  himself  fought  in  the  Athenian 
squadron.  In  the  mean  time  the  business  was  easier  to  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians  and  other  Greeks  in  the  left  wing.  Son;e  of  the  Ionian  officers 
exerted  themselves  to  earn  the  favor  of  the  monarch  Mhom  they 
served ;  but  others  were  zealously  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  con- 
federates. The  confusion,  thus  and  variously  otherwise  arising  in  the 
Persian  fleet,  spred,  and  rapidly  became  general  and  extreme.     All  their 

Herod. l.s.  gallevs  which  could  disin^aoe  themselves  fled.  Some  were  taken: 
many  were  sunk ;  and  numbers  of  the  crews,  inland  men,  unpractised 
in  swimming,  were  drowned.  Among  those  who  perished  were  very- 
many  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  forward  to  distinguish  themselves,  in 
this  new  species  of  war,  under  their  monarch's  eye.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Ariabignes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 
among  the   killed ;    but  he  is   not   mentioned   by  iEschylus.     Forty 

Diod.  Sic.  Grecian  galleys  are  said  to  have  been  sunk,  or  otherwise  destroyed ; 
but  the  crews  mostly  saved  themselves  aboard  other  ships,  or  on  the 
neighboring  friendly  shore  of  Salamis.     When  the  rout  was  become 

A'.schyl.         total,  Aristeides,  landing  on  Psyttaleia  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athe- 

Herod.  1.8.    nians,  put  all  the  Persians  there  to  the  sword;  under  the  very  eye  of 

^P^\  ■   ■.    Xerxes,  who,  with  his  immense  army  around  him,  could  afford  them 
riut.ArisUd,  . 

no  assistance. 

In  considering  Ilcrodotus's  account  of  this  celebrated  sea-fight,  we 
find  not  less  reason,  than  on  former  occasions,  to  praise  his  scrupulous 
honesty  and  modesty.  His  narrative  is  dubious  and  incomplete,  as  all 
faithful  narratives  of  great  battles  must  be,  unless  some  eye-witness, 
very  peculiarly  qualified  by  knowlege  and  situation,  be  the  relater. 
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We  cannot  therefore  but  regret,  not  indeed  that  i^lschyUis  was  a  poet, 
but  tliat  prose-writing  was  yet  in  his  age  so  little  common,  that  his 
poetical  sketch  of  this  great  transaction  is  the  most  authoritative,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  consistent,  of  any  that  has  passed  to  posterity. 
Concerning  a  day,  however,  so  glorious,  so  singularly  interesting  to 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens,  anecdotes  would  undoubtedly 
abound;  and  a  historian,  a  few  years  only  later,  desirous  to  shine  in 
description  rather  than  to  relate  the  truth,  could  not  have  wanted 
materials.  Anecdotes  indeed  of  particular  circumstances  in  great 
battles  may  often  be  authenticated  ;  and  to  those  Herodotus  has  chiefly 
Confined  himself;  avoiding  a  detail  of  the  battle  at  large,  with  an 
express  declaration  that  he  could  obtain  none  upon  which  he  could 
rely.  Among  his  anecdotes,  one  is  too  remarkable  and  of  too  much 
fame  to  be  omitted.  The  queen  of  Ilalicarnassus,  after  showing  extra-  Herod.  1.  s. 
ordinary  bravery  during  the  action,  being  among  the  last  who  tied,  was  gg  '  ' 
closely  pursued  by  the  Athenian  galley  Mhich  Ameinias  commanded. 
In  this  extremity,  at  a  loss  for  other  refuge,  she  suddenly  turned  against 
the  nearest  galley  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  happened  to  be  that  of 
Damasithymns,  prince  of  Calynda  in  Lycia,  with  whom  she  is  said  to 
have  been  upon  termsnot  of  perfect  friendship;  and,  taking-him  totally 
unprepared  for  such  an  attempt,  the  stroke  of  the  beak  of  her  galley, 
against  the  side  of  his,  was  so  violent  and  so  well  aimed,  that  the 
Calyndian  prince  instantly  sunk  with  his  crew.  Ameinias,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  without  means  for  inquiry,  concluding  from 
what  he  had  seen,  that  Artemisia's  galley  was  either  one  of  the  confe- 
derate fleet,  or  one  that  had  deserted  to  it,  turned  his  pursuit  toward 
other  vessels,  and  the  queen  of  Ilalicarnassus  escaped.  According  to 
Herodotus,  tho,  in  this  instance,  we  shall  have  difliculty  to  give  him 
intire  credit,  Xerxes,  from  the  shore  where  he  sat,  saw,  admired,  and 
applauded  the  exploit. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  here  not  to  wish  for  those  Persian  histories  of 

these  great  events,  which  probably  once  existed,  and  which  a  learned 

orientalist  of  our  own  country  would  flatter  us  with  the  hope  of  still 

recovering"':  but  most  we  wish  for  them  \\hcn  the  Persian  counsels 

"  Richardson's  pissertation  on  the  Lantiuiigcs,  (N;c.  of  the  Eastern  Nation;. 

Vol.  I.  3  K  become 
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become  particulaily  interesting,  of  which  the  Grecian  historian  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  detail  tliat  coiikl  not  come  to  him  duly  authenti- 
cated. Not  tliat  an  author  under  a  despotic  monarchy,  who  often  must 
not  publish  what  he  knows  or  believes,  and  sometimes  may  not  dare 
even  to  inquire,  could  be  put  in  any  general  competition  with  a  repub- 
lican w  riter,  v.'ho  not  only  might  inquire  everywhere  and  speak  any- 
tliing,  but  has  actually  manifested  his  free  impartiality  by  relating,  with 
the  ingenuous  severity  of  a  reproving  friend,  the  disgraces  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  by  liberal  and  frequent  eulogy  of  their  enemies.  We 
might  however  possibly  draw,  even  from  the  flatterer  of  a  despot,  some 
information  of  Mhich  the  total  wreck  of  Persian  litterature  hath  deprived 
us.  Yet  the  Greeks  were  not  without  considerable  means  of  informa- 
tion, often  even  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Persian  court.  The  eunuchs  of 
the  palace,  the  persons  perhaps  most  intimate  about  the  monarch  (for, 
XeiKipli.  according  to  Xenophon,  even  the  great  Cyrus  preferred  eunuchs  for 
Cvropied.  j^jj,  confidents)  were  of  any  nation  rather  than  Persian.  Some  of  them 
were  Greeks;  at  least  born  among  the  Greeks,  tho  mostly  perhaps  of 
Horod.  1.8.  forein  origin  as  of  servile  condition.  Herodotus  mentions  a  Greek 
106.  '  '  of  Chios,  who  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  infamous  traffic  of  castrated 
boys.  One  of  these,  Ilermotinuis,  born  at  Pedasa  in  the  territory  of 
llalicarnassus,  was  in  high  favor  with  Xerxes,  attended  him  into  Greece, 
and,  both  before  and  after  that  expedition,  was  employed  in  affairs  in 
Asia  Minor  which  would  lead  him  to  communication  with  the  principal 
Greeks  of  that  country.  Refugee  Greeks  moreover,  from  the  various 
republics,  continually  swarmed  about  the  courts  of  the  Persian  satraps, 
and  even  of  the  monarch  himself;  so  that,  altho  the  speeches,  M'liich 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouths  of  Persian  cabinet-counsellors,  must  be 
as  fictitious  as  those  which  Livy  attributes  to  his  fellowcountrymen  at 
the  head  of  armies,  yet  large  means  were  certainly  open,  for  Greeks  of 
rank  and  character,  to  know  the  manners  of  the  Persian  great,  and  even 
lo  pry  into  the  politics  of  the  empire,  as  far  perhaps  as  the  Persians 
themselves:  for  under  a  despotic  government  the  counsels  which  direct 
the  greatest  affairs  are  generally  open  to  very  few. 

After  the   battle  of  Salamis,  however,   the  transactions   of  public 
notoriety  bespeak,  in  a  great  degree,  the  counsels  that  directed  them. 

The 
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The  defeat  of  the  fleet  necessarily  deranged  the  measures  of  the  Persian 
commanders.     No  port  was  near,  capable  of  protecting  its  shattered 
and  disheartened,  irat  still  large  remains.    Phalerum,  then  the  principal 
harbour  of  Athens,  could  not  contain  half  its  numbers.    A  hastv  or<Ier,   Herod, 
of  the  very  night  after  the  ingagement,  dire<'tcd  it  to  go  immediately    ■'^*  ^'     " 
for  the   Hellespont.     Day    broke,  and  the   Greeks,    who  expected  a 
lenewal  of  the  action,  looked  iu  vain  i'or  an  enemy.     Quick  determi- 
nation   of  new  mejisures   was   then  necessary  for  ihc   Persian  army;  cgcJc^ios. 
which,   having  no   sufficient  magazines   in  the  country,   was,  b\-  the 
departure  of  the  fleet,  reduced,  with  its  attending  multitudes,  to  im-  .Escliyl. 
mediate  danger  of  starving.     In  a  few  days  it  fell  back   into  the  rich   j i*j!,^(',f| 
and  friendly  province  of  Bceotia,  and  thence  .shortly  into  Thessaly.  ^-  *'•  ^-  •  im- 

probably the  punishment  of  Athens,  Avith  the  submission  of  so  many  Herod, 
other  provinces,  MTre,  in  the  Persian  council,  held  sufficient,  if  not  to  ^^  Vcq. 
satisfy  the  monarch's  hope  of  glory,  yet  to  prevent  the  imputation  of 
disgrace,  and  perhaps  even  to  form  some  shadowy  claim  to  honor.  The 
defeat  of  the  fleet  would  be  of  course  attiibutcd  to  the  faults  of  the  im- 
mediate commanders,  and  to  the  defects  and  inferiority  to  be  expected  in 
an  armament,  not  properly  Persian,  but  composed  almost  intirely  of  the 
conquered  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  spoil  of  Athens,  and  among  it 
the  statues  of  Harniodius  and  Aristogciton,  were  sent  as  tropliics,  to 
mark  to  the  interior  pro\inccs  the  exploits  of  that  prodigious  arma- 
ment, which  had  so  diminished  their  population  and  exhausted  their 
wealth.  The  affairs  of  the  empire  might  require  the  presence  of  the 
prince.  The  conquered  countries  were  not  yet  so  far  settled  that  it 
could  be  particularly  agreeable  to  a  young  monarch,  by  education  and 
by  disposition  probably  not  much  cither  a  wauioror  a  man  of  business, 
to  pass  the  winter  among  them.  To  support  all  his  forces  there,  during 
the  stormy  season,  even  had  he  still  had  command  of  the  sea,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Xerxes  was  therefore  to  return  into  Asia;  but 
the  projects  of  conquest  were  not  to  be  yet  abandoned.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  chosen  from  the  M'hole  army,  to  remain  under  the 
command  of  Mardonius  ;  who,  with  that  force,  undertook  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Greece  in  the  following  summer.  The  rejected  mul-  Horod. 
titude  were  to  return  with  all  haste  into  Asia;  urged  by  the  prospect  yi-^^'ii'^^' 
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of  famine,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  apj)i()acli  of  winter  might 
totally  bar  the  passage  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  Of  the  three  hundred  tliousand  selected  by  IMardonius,  .sixty 
thousand  under  Artabazus  were  to  march  as  a  guard  to  tiie  royal  person 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  These  were  perhaps,  among  the  innumerable 
crouds  of  various  nations  and  languages  who  attended,  or  endevorcd 
to  atltr.d,  the  monarcli's retreat,  those  who  alone  deserved  the  name  of 
soldiers.  Of  these,  as  of  soldiers  forming  a  guard  necessary  to  tlie 
])rince's  dignity  and  even  safety,  some  care  was  probably  taken.  The 
rest  suffered  beyond  description,  from  the  hasie  of  the  march,  and 
an  almost  total  want  of  magazines :  for  the  invasion  only  had  been 
considered ;  the  retreat  was  unprovided  for.  The  disorderly  mul- 
titude therefore  lived  by  rapine,  from  friends  equally  and  foes;  but 
all  was  insufficient.  Oilier  sustenance  failing,  they  ate  the  very 
grass  from  tiie  ground,  and  the  bark,  and  even  leaves  from  the 
trees;  and,  as  the  historian,  with  cniphatical  simplicity,  says,  'they 
left  notliing.'  Dysenteries  and  pestilential  fevers  seized  whom  famine 
S])arcd.  Numbers  were  left  sick  in  the  towns  of  Thcssaly,  Pa:onia, 
]\Iacedonia,  and  Thrace,  with  arbitrary  orders,  little  likely  to  be  "dili- 
gently obeyed,  that  support  and  attendance  should  be  provided  for 
them.  On  the  forty-fifth  day  from  llic  commencement  of  his  march 
in  Thes.saly,  Xerxes  reached  the  Hellespont;  with  an  escort  which, 
compartd  with  the  prodigious  numbers  a  few  months  before  under 
Ijis  command  there,  might  be  called  nothing  '*.  The  bridges  were 
already  destroyed  by  storms  and  the  violence  of  the  current  ;  but  the 
fleet  was  arrived '^  Artabazus  immediately  marched  his  detachment 
back  toward  Macedonia.     The  monarch  proceeded  to  Sardis. 

**  is-ayi*  T?{    r^arir.i  ivott  fii^of   u;  Other  Story,  riOt  perhaps  wholly  undeserving 

ItB-ai — llLTo.lot.  1.  8.  c.  115.  attention,  as  a  sptcimen  of  tales  circulated 

*'  Herodotus  is  not  among  the  reputable  in   Grci  ce  concerning  these  extraordinary 

fablers  who  report  that  Xer.xes  in  his  retreat,  transactions;    tho   he  declares  for  himself 

without  ;ii>  army,  without  a  fleet,  and  almost  that  he  did  not  believe  it.     The  curious  may 

without  ;iii  attendant,  crossed  the  Helles-  find  it    in  the  118th  and  llglh  cliapters  of 

pont  in  a  cock-boat.     He  tells  indeed  an-  his  8th  book. 
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Of  the  antlent  Ships  of  JFar. 

The  form  of  the  anlient  galleys  of  war,  the  trireme  and  quiiiqiiereme, 
and  especially  the  arranoement  of  the  rowers,  have  hcen  nm.ch  ohjects 
of  incjuiry  and  much  of  imagination,  hut  remain  yet  very  uncertain. 
The  most  satisfactory  conjectures  that  I  have  met  with,  hy  far, 
are  those  of  general  Melvill,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  governor  Pownall's  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities. 
Along  the  waist  of  the  galley,  according  to  the  general's  supposition, 
from  a  little  ahove  the  water's  C(]2;e,  a  gallery  projected  at  an  angle  of 
ahout  forty-five  degrees.  In  this  the  upper  rowers  were  disposed, 
checkered  with  the  lower.  Space  for  them  being  thus  gained,  partly 
by  elevation,  partly  h_v  lateral  projection,  those  of  the  higest  tier  were 
not  too  much  ahove  tlrfc  water  to  work  their  oars  with  effect.  The 
General  says  he  has  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  this  was  the 
reiil  form  of  the  antient  galleys  of  war,  by  reju-esentations  of  them,  tho 
imperfect,  in  antient  paintings  and  reliefs,  which  he  has  seen  in  Italy. 
He  has  not  specified  those  paintings  and  reliefs.  Tiiere  were,  in  the 
collection  at  Portici,  pictures  of  sea  ingagcments,  but  so  damaged  that 
when  there  in  the  year  1788,  I  was  unable  myself  to  discern  the  parts 
of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  judge  at  all  whether  they  might  confirm  or  con- 
fute the  general's  notions.  The  most  perfect  antient  monument  to  the 
purpose  that  ever  fell  in  my  way,  was  a  marble  fragment  of  a  bircme  in 
high  relief,  prescrve<l  in  the  Vatican  nuiseum  at  lu)me.  It  luul  the 
incorrectness  usual  in  the  represfntations  of  such  objects  by  the  antient 
sculptors,  but  it  nevertheless,  in  my  oiiinion,  went  far  to  show  tliat  the 
general's  idea  Avas  well  founded.  Winkelman,  in  his  treatise  on  this 
moiuinient,  has  blundered,  as  miu;iit  be  expected  of  a  closet  critic,  pre- 
tending to  dissert  on  rowing  without  ever  having  handled  an  oar. 
In  the  account  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  17G7,  and  followinj^ 

years. 
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j-ears,  'uy  ile  Pages,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  llicre  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  vessel  of  the  ilands  of  the  western  verge  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
the  principle  of  which  is  exactly,  and  the  construction  very  nearly, 
what  general  Mclvill  has  imagined  for  the  anticnt  war-galley.  l)e 
Pages  himself,  apparently  a  diligent  officer,  and  a  liberal  and  candid 
•writer,  secerns  to  have  had  little  classical  learning,  and  has  not  indi- 
cated that  he  liad  himself  any  idea  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  ship  of  war 
v'hile  he  was  describing  what  seems  to  have  been  so  nearly  the  very 
thing.  '  The  vessel,  he  says,  c ^Wed  booanga,'  (Fr.  bonanga)  'isper- 
'  haps  but  an  inlargement  of  that  of  the  JNIarian  ilands,  described  in 
'  lord  Anson's  voyage.  It  is  a  sort  of  very  long  decked  canoo  or 
.'  periagua.  Tlie  hull  does  not  rise  more  than  a  foot  above  the  water.  The 

*  upper-works,  raised  upon  it,  arc  extremely  light,  much  like  those  of 

*  our  old  shebecks.  It  consists  of  a  double  gallery  of  bamboo,  each  two 
'  feet  wide,  running  nearly  the  length  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  small 
'  space  beyond  it,  both  at  head  and  stern.  The  firft  gallery,  ranging 
'  against  the  gunwale,  on  its  outside,  is  about  eighteen  inches  higher 
'  than  the  deck  :  the  second,  ranging  against  the  first,  outward,  rises 
'  only  about  a  foot  above  it.  The  first  gallery  is  supported  by  knees 
'  fixed  to  the  upper  works:  the  second  by  knees  fixed  to  timbers  pro- 
'  jecting  beyond  the  upper  works.  Thus  there  are  three  rows  of  rowers 
'  on  each  side,  whose  rowlocks  are  disposed  like  the  portholes  in  a 
'  fiiip's  side,  the  highest  over  the  lowest,  and  the  middle  tier  between. 
'  The  highfst  oars  thus  sufficiently  overstretch  the  lowest,  so  as  not  to 
-'  interfere  in  stroke  with  them;  and  the  middle  tier  avoids  interference 
'  with  either,  by  taking  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  every  two 
'  oars  of  the  upper  and  lower.* 

Thus  far  the  description  is  almost  exactly  general  Melvill's  of  the 
anticnt  war-galley.  De  Pag^s  proceeds  then  to  notice  an  incon- 
venience of  the  contrivance,  which  the  antients  probably  obviated, 
the   probably    otherwise    than    the    danders    of    the    Pacific    ocean. 

*  Each  row,'  he  says,  '  containing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  rowers, 
'  the  utmost  attention  would  be  constantly  required  to  trimming,  if  the 
'  inconvenience  of  overbalancing;  was  not  remedied  thus  :  at  about  the 
'  distance  of  a  fixlh  of  the  length  of  the  vessel  from  its  head  and  from 

n  '  its 
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'  its  stern,  are'  fixed,  across  it,  two  large  bamboos,  projecting  from 
'  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  on  each  side.  At  eacb  end  of  these, 
'  ]mrallel  to  the  vessel's  side,  are  fixed  two  or  three  other  bamboos, 
'  whose  buoyancy,  assisted  by  so  long  a  lever,  prevents  any  consider- 
'  able  heeling,  whether  from  wind,  or  from  defective  trimming  ;  and, 
'  in  fine  weather,  they  serve  as  a  fourth  bench  for  rowers,  who  however 
'  use  not  oars,  but  paddles.' 

The  author  adds,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  swiftness  of  these 
vessels,  tho  the  oars  are  of  awkward  form,  and  the  rower  is  too  near 
the  rowlock  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  his  lever. 

The  Mahometan  Indians,  M'ho  have  eternal  enmity,  with  tlic  Spanish 
Indians  of  the  Philippine  Hands,  are  those  whom  he  mentions  as  prin- 
cipally using  them. 
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CHAPTER      IX, 

History  of  Gueece,   from  the  Battle  of  Salamis  to  the 
Conchision  of  the  Persian  Invasion. 

SECTION    I. 

Return  of  the  Athenians  to  their  Country.  Measures  of  the  Grecian 
Fleet.  Dedication  to  the  Gods  for  the  Victory  at  Salamis.  Honors 
paid  to  Themistocles.  Revolt  of  Chalcidic'efrom  the  Persians.  Siege 
of  Potidiea  by  Artabazus. 

B.  C  480.  '  I  "*  li  E   various   afFeclions  of  Grecian  minds  after  so  glorious,  so 
'   ■  important,  so  unexpected  a  victory  as  that  of  Salamis,  and  the 

consequent  hasty  retreat  of  that  numberless  army,  the  means  of  resist- 
ance to  which  seemed  beyond  human  calculation,  may  in  some  degree 
be  conceived,  but  can  scarcely  in  any  degree  be  described.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Peisistratid  Athenians,  or  any  Persian  garrison 
remained  in  Athens.  That  city  and  its  whole  territory'  seem  to  have  been 
recovered  without  a  struggle.  !Much  difference  of  ojiinion  and  much 
debate  arose  among  the  Grecian  commanders,  concerning  the  measures 
next  to  be  taken  by  the  confederate  fleet.  It  was  proposed  to  pursue 
the  Persians  to  the  Hellespont,  and  at  once  crush  the  naval  power  of 
the  empire,  which  would  render  its  gigantic  land-force  less  formidable 
to  a  country  scarcely  to  be  successfully  invaded  without  a  cooperating 
fleet.     This  was  overruled'.     IBut  the  most  powerful  naval  armament 

that 

'  It  appears  difficult  to  determine  what  of  Salamis,  to  send  thuir  fleet  to  di'atroy  the 
should  be  thoughiof  the  story  told  by  lie-  bridges  of  the  lltllespont,  and  interrupt  his 
rodotus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  PlutartI),  return  into  Asia.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as 
and  fupported  in  fomc  degree  by  the  autho-  an  act  of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  selfish 
rity  of  Tliucydides  (1),  of  a  message  tent  by  policy  ;  and  were  it  not  f(n'  the  support  de- 
■Themistocl(s  to  Xerxes,  informing  liim  of  rived  from  the  slight  mention  of  the  circum- 
the  intention  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  stance  by  Thucydides,  some  incoherence  ia 
(1)  Hcrodot.1.8.  c.  108,  109,  110.    Corn.  Nep.  &  Plut.  vit.  Tliemist.  Tbocyd.  \.\.  c.  137. 

Herodotus's 
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that  Greece  had  ever  yet  assembled,  flushed  with  unhoped-for  success, 
would  not  immediately  rest.  Many  of  the  ilanders  were  obnoxious  for 
their  forwardness  in  the  Persian  cause.  It  was  determined  to  exact  a  llerod. 
fine  from  them  to  be  applied  to  the  expences  of  the  war.  Themistocles, 
whose  great  qualities  were  sullied  by  a  sordid  attention  to  his  private 
interest,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  filled  his  own  coffers  tlirough 
the  influence  which  his  high  command  and  high  reputation  procured 
him.  The  Parians,  we  are  told,  avoided  all  public  payment  through  a 
bribe  to  the  Athenian  commander.  The  Andrians  alone,  of  the  ilanders 
on  the  European  side  of  the  ^gean,  resolutely  refused  to  pay  anything. 
Siege  was  in  consequence  laid  to  their  principal  town,  but  w  ithout 
effect;  and  the  fleet  returned  to  Salamis. 

Winter  now  approached,  with  a  political  calm,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  little  expected  by  the  confederate  Greeks.  Gratitude  to  the 
gods,  for  the  great  deliverance  obtained^  was  among  the  first  emotions 
of  the  public  mind.  It  was  usual,  after  a  victory,  to  select  some  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  the  spoil,  to  be  offered,  by  the  name  of  Acro- 
thinia,  first-fruits,  to  the  supposed  propitious  deities.  On  the  present 
occasion  three  Phenician  trireme  galleys  were  first  chosen.  One  was 
dedicated  in  Salamis  to  the  hero  Ajax  ;  another  at  the  promontory 
Sunium,  probably  to  Minerva*;  and  the  third  at  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  to  Neptune".  Other  offerings  required  more  preparation. 
A  statue,  tw'clvc  cubits  high,  holding  in  one  hand  a  galley's  prow,  was 
dedicated  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  oracle  there  demanded  a  particular 
acknowlegcment  from  the  iEginetans;  because,  it  is  said,  in  the  glo- 
rious contest  of  Salamis,  they  had  excelled  all  the  other  Greeks.  Those 
ilanders  gladly  received  the  honorable  testimony,  and  sent  to  Delphi 
a  brazen  mast,  adorned  witli  three  stars  of  gold.     These  public  dedi- 

Hnrodotus's  detail  would   lead    to   suspect  temple    of  the  Suniad  Minerva  remain  on 

tbat  it  was  a  mere  fabrication  of  the  adverse  the  promontory  to  tliis  day;  and    Neptune 

faction  at  Athens.     Nepos  and  Plutarch,  on  was  not  only  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Isth- 

the  other  hand,  commend    the  deed   as  an  niian  games,   but  esteemed    proprietary  of 

act  of  the  most  refined,  but  the  most  pa-  the   isthmus ;   and  a  statue,  we  find,    was 

triotic  policy.  erected  to  him  there  upon   occasion  of  the 

*  Minerva   and   Neptune   are   not   men-  subsequent  victory  of  Plala-a. — See  Herod, 

tioned  by  the  historian;  but  tiie  conjecture  b.  9.  c.  81.  &  Pausan.  h.2.  c.  1. 
seems  little  hazardous.     The   ruinsi  of  the 
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cations  being  made  or  decreed,  the  remaining  booty  was  divided.  The 
fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  isthmus,  where  another  ceremony,  of  esta- 
bHll)ed  practice  among  the  Greeks,  remained  to  be  performed.  Honors 
.-were  to  be  decreed,  lirst  and  second,  for  merit  in  the  war'.  The  cliiefs 
of  the  several  states  delivered  their  opinions  in  writing  upon  the 
altar  of  Neptune.  Every  one  gave  the  iirst  vote  for  himself;  but  a 
large  majority  of  the  second  appeared  for  Thcm.istocles.  Thus  it  re- 
mained undecided  to  whom  the  first  honor  should  be  paid  ;  and  the  squa- 
drons separated  to  their  several  states;  but  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
souuded  the  fame  ef  Themibtoclcs  far  beyond  all  others.  Unsatisfied 
however  with  such  vague  applause,  and  disappointed  of  the  degree  of 
distinction  which  his  auibition  aftccted,  Themistocles  went  to  Lace- 
dxmon,  probably  knowing  that  he  should  be  well  received.  The 
Spartan  government  took  upon  itself  to  determine  the  claims  of 
merit.  It  would  have  been  invidious  to  have  refused  the  Aristeia,  or 
first  honors  for  bravery  and  general, conduct,  to  their  OMn  admiral  who 
had  commanded  in  chief;  but,  a  new  and  singular  compliment  was 
invented  for  the  .Athenian  commander:  they  adjudged  to  liim  the  prize 
of  wisdom  and  maritime  skill.  Eurybiades  and  Themistocles  there- 
fore together  received,  from  th.e  Lacedaemonian  commonwealth,  the 
honorable  reward  of  olive  crowns.  Themistocles  was  besides  presented 
•with  a  chariot ;  and,  at  his  departure,  from  Lacedaemon,  three  hundred 
Spartans,  of  those  called  Knights,  or  Cavalry,  were  appointed  to  escort 
liim  to  the  frontier*;  a  kind  of  honor  never,  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
paid  to  any  other  stranger. 

The  news  pf  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent retreat  of  Xerxes  into  Asia,  was  quickly  conveyed  through  all 
the  Grecian  settlements,  in  uncertain  rumors,  here  exaggerated,  there 
deficient,  according  to  the  information,  the  temper,  the  interest,  tlie 
memory,  or,  sometimes,  tlie  invention  of  individuals  reporting  it,  where 
public  and  certain  means  of  extensive  communication  were  little 
known.     But  the  Greeks  of  the  Thraciau  colonies,  who  had  seen,  with 

£^Ar,rul' a>a  Tor  CTd^f^oi' TtfT«p.  • rotv^purot  Jtai    xa>kC6»(ai.— ilerOU.  1.8.    C.  124*. 
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trembling,  tlie  proud  march  of  the  immense  host  of  Persia  toward 
Greece,  were  also  eyewitnesses  of  the  miserable  reverse,  when  the 
monarch  precipitated  his  retreat  into  Asia.  Their  information  was, 
however,  probably  little  exact  concerning  the  force, yet  left  hovering 
over  their  mothcr-countr}',  and  their  knowlege  of  the  resources  of  the 
Persian  empire  generally  very  imperfect.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
common  nature  of  that  tide  of  the  human  mind,  which  operates 
generally  with  more  force  upon  the  determinations  of  a  multitude  than 
of  an  individual,  the  fruitful  province  of  Chalcidice,  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace  and  ]Macedonia,  boldly  revolted  from  the  Persian  dominion,  Herod 
each  little  town  asserting  its  beloved  independency.  Meanwhile  Arta-  ^  g'  "_ 
bazus,  having  seen  his  sovcrein  safe  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont hastened  back  with  his  detachment,  itself  a  large  army,  to  rejoin 
Mardonius.  But  as  the  quarters  of  INIacedonia  and  Thessaly  were 
already  crowded,  he  halted  in  Chalcidice.  He  received  with  indigna- 
tion intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  he 
should  scarcely  escape  censure,  if  he  suffered  the  winter  to  pass  with- 
out punisliing  it.  Immediately  he  laid  siege  to  Olynthus  and  Potid;ca. 
Olynthus  was  presently  taken  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  the 
inhabitants,  being  conducted  to  a  neighboring  marsh,  were  there  all 
massacred.  The  town,  Mhich  had  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from 
Bottirea  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  was  given  to  native  Chalcidians ; 
and  according  to  that  common  policy  of  the  Persians,  which  we  have 
heretofore  remarked,  the  government  was  intrusted  to  Critobulus,  a 
Greek  of  the  town  of  Torone  in  the  neighl)oring  peninsula  of  Sithonia. 
The  actions  of  Thermopjla;  and  Salamis  had,  however,  had  a  quick 
effect  in  diminishing  the  extreme  dread  before  entertained  of  the 
Persian  power,  and  in  promoting,  among  the  Greeks,  a  general  emula- 
tion, in  arms,  and  in  the  spirit  of  inde|)endcncy.  The  Potidajans,  whose 
situation  commanded  the  neck  of  the  fruitful  and  rebellious  peninsula 
of  Pallene,  defended  themselves  so  vigorously  that  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  siege.  But  the  wealth  of  Persia,  continually  brought 
forth  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  military  science  and  discipline,  created 
a  weight  in  the  balance  of  war,  against  which  the  Greeks  with  dilTiculty 
found  a  counterpoise.     Timoxeinus,  commander  of  the  Sciontean  aux-  c.  12S. 

3  r,  2  iliaries 
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iliaries  in  Potida^a,  was  bribed  to  a  treasonable  conespoiulence  with  the 
Persian  general.  They  communicated  by  letters,  wrapt  around  arrows, 
which  were  shot  to  spots  agreed  upon.  The  accidental  wounding  of  a 
Potida^an,  by  one  of  those  arrows,  however  discovered  the  treason 
before  it  had  gone  to  any  pernicious  length.  A  crowd  immediately 
gathered  about  the  wounded  man  ;  and,  on  extracting  the  arrow,  a 
letter  from  Artabazus  to  Timoxeinus  was  found  upon  it.  Three  months 
had  now  been  consumed  in  the  siege,  and  little  progress  made,  when  the 
tide,  to  which  many  of  the  recefles  of  the  iEge'dn  sea  are  subject,  flowing 
to  an  unusual  height,  flooded  the  Persian  camp^  Immediately  upon  the 
ebb,  the  general  ordered  the  army  to  march,  meaning  to  take  a  sta- 
tion on  higher  ground  within  the  peninsula  of  PuUene;  but  not  half 
tlie  troops  had  passed  the  flats,  when  the  flood,  made  again,  with  in- 
creased violence.  JMany  of  the  Persians  were  drowned  :  the  Poti- 
dteans,  sallying  in  boats,  killed  man\- ;  and  Artabazus  found  his  mea- 
sures so  disconcerted,  that  he  raised  the  siege,  and  led  the  remains  of 
his  army  into  Thessaly.. 

SECTION    n. 

Preparations  for  the  Campain.  Congress  at  Athais :  Speeches  of 
Alexander  King  of  Macedonia,  of  the  Lacedwrnonian  Ambassador., 
and  of  the  Athenian  Minister.  Athens  a  second  time  abandoned. 
Zeal  of  the  Athenian  People  for  the  Prosecution  of  the  Persian. 
War. 

Herod.  The  Persian  fleet,  as  soon  as  Xerxes  had  passed  into  Asia,  quitting 

^.  if^'  '  the  Hellespont,  went  part  to  Samos,  part  to  Cuma,  in  whose  ports 
Diod.  Sic.  j(.  \vintered.  In  the  spring,  the  whole  a.ssembled  at  Samos.  Mistrust 
of  those  conquered  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  alone  were  mariners, 
led  those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  to  an  alteration  of  the 
establishment  of  their  crews,  the  direct  contrary  to  that  which  the 
genius  and  experience  of  Themistocles  had  imagined,  and  which  ha 'J 
proved  so  advantageous  in   practice :  they  increased  the  proportion 

5  See  Herodotus,  b.  7.  c.  198  ;  alfo  note  48,  p.  680,  of  Wesstling's  edition. 

of 
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of  Median  and  Persian  soldiers.  The  fleet  however  remained  at  Sanios, 
to  awe  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian  coasts  and  ncighbciniiig  ihinJs, 
making  no  attempt  westward. 

Spring,  sa\'s  the  historian,  and  the  recollection  that  Mardonius  was  jj„,.q^ 
in  Thessalv,  awakened  tlie  Greeks.  The  assembling  of  the  armv  was  ut  ant^ 
yet  delayed,  hut  a  fleet  of  one  hnndred  and  twenty  trireme  galleys 
Y'as  collected  at  .-Egina,  under  Leolychidas,  king  of  Lacedremon. 
Xanthippus,  the  prosecutor  of  Miltiades,  commanded  the  Athenian 
squadron.  During  the  winter,  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Chios  had 
conspired  against  Strattis,  whom  the  Persians  had  appointed  governor, 
or,  in  the  Greek  term,  tyrant  of  their  iland.  They  were  detected,  but 
found  means  to  fly,  and  they  Mcnt  to  .-Egina.  Addressing  them- 
selves to  the  naval  commanders  there,  they  urged,  That  all  Ionia 
was  ripe  for  revolt,  and  wanted  only  the  countenance  of  the  victorious 
fleet  of  Greece,  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  for  the  Persian  arms. 
They  prevailed  so  far  that  the  fleet  moved  eastward,  as  if  to  cross  the 
iEgean  ;  but,  stopping  at  Delos,  dread  of  ingaging  the  might  of  Persia, 
at  a  distance  from  their  own  shores  and  in  seas  less  known  to  them, 
again  predominated  ;  so  that,  as  the  historian  proceeds  to  observe,  the 
space  between  Samos  and  Delos  remained  in  peace  through  mutual  fear. 

Mardonius,   meanwhile,   had   not   neglected   those   measures   which  Ilerori. 

might  promote  the  success  of  his  arms  by  land.     Sensible  of  the  impor-  ^^^^!^'  ^    ' 

tancc  of  naval  cooperation,  he  resolved  upon  the  endevor  to  detach  r>i'>fi.  ■'^ic 

1    11    c.  28 
the   Athenians  from  the  Grecian   confederates ;  justly   thinking  that,         •    •*  «■ 

if  this  could  be  effected,  the  Persian  fleet  would  immediately  resume 
a  decided  superiority.  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  was  judiciously 
chosen  for  Ms  ambassador  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  That  i)rince 
was  intimately  connected  with  both  the  Grecian  and  Persian  nations. 
His  family  boasted  its  descent  from  Hercules  and  Perseus,  through 
Temenus,  the  Heracleid,  kingofArgos.  It  lield,  with  llie  Athenian 
commonwealth,  the  sacred  connection  of  hereditary  ho^^pitality  :  Alex- 
ander himself  had  communicated  with  Athens  in  those  revered  offices 
of  friendship.  But  his  sister  Gygtea  was  married  to  Bubares,  a  Persian, 
high  in  rank  and  in  command,  son  of  that  Megabazus  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  liad  conquered  the  western  Tliracians,  and  compelled  Amyntas, 

father 
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father  of  Alexander,  to  the  delivery  of  earth  and  water.  Yet,  tho 
Alexander  had  constantly  acted  with  tlie  Persians,  he  had  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  his  dependent  situation  would  permit,  always  shown  himself 
friendly  to  the  confederate  Greeks.     He  was  well  received  at  Athens. 

Herod.  But  as  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  quickly  be  spred  through  Greece, 

and  would  probably  excite  jealousy  among  the  confederates,  especially 
the  Lacedemonians,  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  administration  deferred 
his  public  audience  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  till  ministers 
came  from  Sparta. 

Herodotus  does  not  inform  us  who  particularly,  during  these  remark- 
able transactions,  directed  the  measures  of  the  Attic  government ; 
which,  both  in  wisdom  and  in  magnanimity,  at  least  equal  anything  in 
the  political  history  of  mankind.     Plutarch  attributes  all  to  Aristeides. 

^"l".  As  early  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lacedcemonian  ministers, 

an  assembly  of  the  people  was  summoned.  The  Lacedaemonian  ministers 
and  the  king  of  Macedonia  were  together  admitted  to  this  reiilly 
public  audience.  Silence  was  proclaimed.  Alexander  rose ;  and, 
according  to  the  original  historian,  spoke  in  this  simple  and  antiquated, 
1. 140.  but  empliatical  style  of  oratory*  :  'Athenians,  thus  saith  Mardonius  : 
"  The  commands  of  the  king  are  come  to  me,  saying,  I  forgive  the 
"  Athenians  all  their  offences  against  me.     Now  tiiere- 

"  FORE,  MaRPOXIUS,  THUS  DO:  RESTORE  TO  THEM  THEIR  TEH- 
"  RITORV,  AND  ADD  TO  IT  WHATSOEVER  THEMSELVES  SHALL 
"  CHUSE,  LEAVING  THEM  TO  THEIR  OWN  LAWS;  AND  IF  THEY 
"    WILL    MAKE    ALLIANCE  WITH   WE,     REBUILD  ALL    THE    TEMPLES 

"  WHICH  jiAVE  BEEN  BURNT.  Such  being  the  king's  commands 
"  to  me,  so  I  must  necessarily  do,  unless  you  prevent.  From  myself 
"  I  say  to  you  thus :  Why  would  you  persevere  in  the  folly  of  making 
"  war  against  the  king?  You  cannot  overcome  him  :  you  cannot  long 
"  resist  him.  You  know  how  numerous  his  armies  are,  and  what  they 
"  have  effected.  You  are  informed  of  the  force  under  my  command. 
"  Should  you  overcome  me,  which  in  reason  you  cannot  hope,  imme- 
"  diately  a  still  greater  force  will  be  sent  against  you.     As  a  friend  I 

*  Ttstimoiiy  is  also  borne  to  this  remarkable  transaction  by  Demosthenes,  2cl  IMiilijip. 
Diodorus  bic.  d.  11.  c.  '2S.  und  Plutarch  iu  his  Life  of  Aristeides. 

".  recommend 
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"  recommend  to  you,  not,  in  the  vain  conte'it  with  the  king,  to  lose 
•'  your  country,  but  to  seize  the  honorable  opportunity  of  this  offer, 
"  fiom  the  king  himself,  for  making  peace.  Be  free  ;  and  let  there 
"  be  alliance  between  us  without  fraud  or  deceit."  These  things, 
'  O  Athenians,  ]\Iard()nius  commanded  me  to  say  to  you.  For  my  own 
'  part,  1  shall  omit  to  inlarge  upon  the  friendship  I  bear  you,  since  this 
'  is  not  the  fust  occasion  upon  Mhich  you  have  experienced  it.  I  be- 
'  seech  you  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  JNIardonius  ;  for  I  well  see 
'  the  impossibility  of  your  long  contending  against  the  Persian  empire. 

*  Upon  no  other  consideration  would  I  have  come  to  you  thus  coni- 
'  missioned.  Cut  the  king's  power  is  more  than  human:  his  arm  is  of 
'  unnieasuiable  length.  1  dread  the  event  for  you,  if  you  refuse  the 
'  great  conditions  now  offered.  'J  he  very  situation  of  your  country 
'  should    indeed    admonish  you:  lying  in  the  road  to  the  rest  of  the 

*  confedercites,  you  alone  are  first  exposed,  and  actually  bear  all  the 
'  brunt  of  the  war.     Comply  therefore;  for  it  is  not  a  little  honorable 

*  to  you,  that  you,  alone  among  the  Greeks,  are  sclectetl,  by  that 
'  great  king,  for  offers  of  peace  and  friendship.' 

The  king  of  Macedonia  concluded,  and  the  chief  of  the  Spartan  HeroJ. 
ministers  rose:  'The  Lacedtemonians,'  he  said,  'have  sent  us  to  re-  '•  8- '^^  i-*^'^- 
quest  that  you  will  admit  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Greece,  nor 
receive  any  [)roposal  from  the  Persian.  For  such  a  proceeding 
were  unjust,  unbecoming  any  Grecian  people,  and  on  many  accounts, 
most  of  all  unbecoming  you.  To  you  indeed  we  owe  this  war,  Avhich 
which  was  excited  contrary  to  our  inclination.  The  quarrel  was 
originally  with  you  alone;  now  it  is  extended  to  all  Greece.  That 
the  Athenians,  therefore,  who  from  of  old  have,  more  than  all  man- 
kind, asserted  the  liberties  of  others,  should  become  the  authors  of 
slavery  to  Greece,  were  most  hainous.  We  grieve  for  your  sufferings  ; 
that  now  for  two  seasons  you  have  lost  the  produce  of  your  lands; 
and  that  the  public  calamity  should  so  long  press  so  severely  upon 
individuals.  'J'hc  Laceda2monians  and  the  other  confederates  arc 
desirous  of  making  you  reparation.  They  will  ingage,  M'hile  the  war 
fliail  last,  to  maintain  your  families,  and  all  tliose  of  your  slaves  who 
may  not  be  wanted  to  attend  you  on  military  service.    Let  not  llicre- 

'  fore 
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*  fore  Alexander  the  Macedonian  persuade  j'ou,  softening  Mardonius's 
'  message.     lie  is  certainly  acting  in  his  proper  character:  a  tyrant 

*  himself,  he  cooperates  with  a  tyrant.  But  for  you,  prudence  utterly 
'  forbids  what  he  advises  :  you  well  know  that  among  barbarians  there 
'  is  no  faith,  no  truth.' 

In  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  (according  to  Plutarch,  by 

Aristeidcs)  the  following  answer  was  then  made  to  the  king  of  Mace- 

Hcrod.  donia;  *  We  know  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  empire  is  many  times 

*  greater  tlian  ours.  With  this  therefore  it  was  needless  to  reproach  us. 
'  Nevertheless,  independency  being  our  object,  we  are  determined  to 
'  defend  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  you  would  in  vain  persuade  us 
'  to  make  any  terms  with  tlie  barbarian.  You  may  therefore  tell 
'  Mardonius,  that  the  Athenians  say,  '  While  the  sun  holds  his  course 
"  we  will  never  make  alliance  with  Xerxes;  but  trusting  in  our  assist- 
"  ing  gods  and  heroes,  whose  temples  and  images  he,  setting  at  nought, 
"  has  burnt,  we  will  persevere  in  resisting  him.'  Come  then  no  more 
'  to  the  Athenians  with  such  proposals,  nor,  with  any  view  of  pro- 
'  moting  our  \velfare,  recommend  what  is  dishonorable  and  unjust. 
'  For  yourself,  we  shall  always  be  desirous  of  showing  you  all  the 
'  friendship  and  respect,  to  which  the  antieut  hospitality  and  alliance 
'  between  us  intitleyou/ 

c.  144.  The  orator  then  addressed  the  Laccda?monian  ministers  thus  :  'The 

'  apprehension  of  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  might  accept  the  terms 
'  proposed  by  the  barbarian,  Mas,  upon  a  general  view  of  human  nature, 
'  certainly  not  unreasonable:  but  after  the  proof  you  have  had  of  the 
'  resolution  of  the  Athenians,  it  becomes  a  dishonorable  apprehension. 
'  No  riches,  nor  the  offer  of  the  finest  country  upon  earth,  should  bribe 

*  us  to  connect  ourselves  with  the  Persians,  to  the  inslaving  of  Greece. 
'  Were  it  possible  that  we  could  be  so  disposed,  yet  the  obstacles  are 
'  many  and  great.  First,  and  what  principally  affect  us,  the  images 
'  and  temples  of  the  gods  burnt  ami  rciluccd  to  rubbish.  This  it  is  our 
'  indispensable  duty  to  resent,  and  revenge  to  the  utmost,  rather  than 
'  make  alliance  with  the  perpetrator.     Then,  as  a  Grecian  people,  our 

*  connection  in  blood  and  in  language,  our  common  dedications  to  the 
'  gods,  our  common  sacrifices,  and  our  similar  customs  and  manners. 

'  Of 
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*  Of  these  the  Athenians  cannot  become  the  betrayers.     Know  then 

*  this,  il'  before  jou  knew  it  not,  that,  Avhile  one  Athenian  survives,  we 
'  will  never  ally  ourselves  with  Xerxes.  We  gratefully  acknowlege 
'  your  kind  attention,  amid  the  distress  and  ruin  of  our  private 
'  atiairs,  in  proposing  to  maintain  our  families.     We  will  however  still 

*  make  the  best  we  can  of  our  own   means,  without  burdening  you. 

'  These  llien  being  our  resolutions,   let  tlierc  be,  on  your  side,  no  delay  ' 
'  in  corresponding  measures.     Your  army  must  march  immediately; 
'  for,  according  to  all  appearances,   it  will  not  be  long  before  the  bar- 

*  barian  will  invade  our  country:  he  will  move  instantly,  upon  receiv- 
'  ing  information  that  we  have  rejected  his  proposals.     Before  therefore 

*  he  can  arrive  in  Attica,  it  will  behove  us  to  meet  him  in  Bccotia.' 
With  these  answers  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  Lacediemonian 
ambassadors  departed. 

Mardonius  did  not  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  Athenian  leaders  :  lleroc^  1.  <>. 
he  advanced  immediately,  by  nearly  the  same  road  that  Xerxes  had  *^'  ^' 
taken,  toward  Attica.     The  wonted   hesitation  and  dilatoriness  mean- 
while prevailed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Pcloponnesians.     The  Persian 
army  was  already  in  Boeotia,  and  no  measures  M'cre  taken  b^'  the  con- 
federacy for  defending  Attica.     Once  more  therefore  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Athenians  hastily  to  abandon  their  country.     Probably  iierod.1. 9. 
however  the  necessity  M-as  less  grievous  than  on  the  former  occasion  :  ?:,^"  ^■^' 

•'  °  Plut.  Vlt. 

for,  beside  being  more  prepared,  they  had  less  to  apprehend  ;  their  own  Aristid. 
fleet  now  commanding  the  Grecian  seas.    In  their  own  iland  of  Salamis, 
therefore,  their  families  and  eflects  vould,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
beyond  annoyance  from  the  Persian  arms.     Thither  all' were  removed;      June. 
and  about  eight  months  after  Xerxes  had  quitted  Athens,  INIardonius,  ^-  S."  P^' 
unopposed,  retook  possession  of  that  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Pcloponnesians,  out  mcst  particularly  of  the 
Lacedjemonians  who  were  at  the  head  of  them,  appears  upon  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  account  of  Plutarch  as  well  as  of  Herodotus,  ungenerous, 
ungrateful,  and  faithless,  if  not  even  dastardly^:  that  of  the  Athenians, 
magnanimous  even  to  enthusiasm.     Deprived  of  their  country,   and 

Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  against  Herodotus,  has  censured  that  historian  for  relating 
what,  in  his  life  of  Aristeides,  he  has  himself  in  strong  terms  coufinued. 

Vol.  I.  3  M  apparently 
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apparently  betrayed  by  their  allies,  the  Persian  general  thought  this  a 
tavonible  opportunity  for  attempting  once  more  to  draw  the  Athenians 
from  the  Grecian  confederacy.  He  therefore  sent  Murichides,  a  Hel- 
lespontine  Greek,  to  Salamis,  with  the  same  offers  which  he  had  before 
made  bv  the  kino-  of  Macedonia.  The  minister  was  admitted  to 
audience  by  the  council  of  Fivehundred.  Lycidas,  alone  of  the  coun- 
sellors, was  for  paying  so  much  attention  to  the  proposal  as  to  refer  it 
to  an  assembly  of  the  people.  This  circumstance  was  communicated: 
and  so  vehement  was  the  popular  zeal  for  persevering  in  enmity  to 
Persia,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  on  the  rising  of  the  council,  stoned  Lycidas 
to  death.  The  frenzy  spred  ;  and,  what  we  had  rather  not  believe,  tho 
Herodotus  the  friend  and  panegyrist  of  Athens  affirms  it,  and  the  phi- 
losophic Plutarch  seems  even  to  applaud  the  deed,  the  Athenian  women 
attacked  the  house  of  the  unfortunate  senator,  and  his  widow  and 
children  perished  under  their  hands.  The  law  of  nations  Avas  at  the 
same  time  so  far  respected,  that  ISIurichides  was  dismissed  without 
injury  or  insult. 


SECTION    III. 


Campnin  in  Baotia.     Battle  of  Plat (ea.     Punlnhment  of  Thebes. 


Ol. 


/Of. 


Herod. ).  <}.  ]\IiMSTERS  had  been  sent  from  Athens,  accompanied  by  others  from 
Plut  vft  Plataea  and  Alegara,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Lacedrcmonian  govern- 
Aristid.  ment  on  their  shameful  neglect  of  their  ingagements,  and  to  learn  what 
J3  Q^  4^y_  were  now  to  be  the  measures  of  the  confederacy.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  celebrating  their  feast  of  the  Hyacinthia,  one  of  the  most  solemn 
of  their  calendar.  This  furnishing  some  pretext,  tiie  cphors,  those 
magistrates  who  had  usurped  a  power  in  the  Spartan  government  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  kings,  delayed  their  answer  from  day  to  day  for  ten 
days  successively.  The  works  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  never  mean- 
while intermitted,  were  now  upon  the  point  of  completion.  The  Athe- 
nian ministers,  thinking  themselves  insulted  and  their  country  betrayed, 
determined  on  the  morrow  to  declare  to  the  Laccdtemonian  senate  their 

sense 
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sense  of  such  treatment,  and  to  leave  Sparta.  At  lengtli,  hovever,  the 
Laceclremonians,  after  consultation  with  their  allies,  and,  it  is  added, 
some  reproaches  from  them,  had  determined  upon  juster  measures.  Five 
thousand  Spartans,  each  attended  hy  seven  Helots,  making  all  together 
a  body  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men  (for  all  the  Helots  acted  as  Herod.  1.^. 
light-armed  troops)  marched  silently  out  of  the  city  in  the  evening,  ^'  ^* 
under  the  command  of  Pausanias  sou. of  Cleombrotus,  regent  for  his 
cousin  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas,  yet  a  minor.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  Athenian  ministers  came  to  make  their  final  complaint  to  the 
senate,  they  were  told  that  the  Lacedtemonian  army  was  already  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia,  in  its  way  to  meet  the  Persians.  The  Argians 
were,  according  to  Herodotus,  so  thoroly  in  the  Persian  interest, 
that  they  liad  undertaken  to  intercept  any  Spartan  troops  which  should 
attempt  to  quit  Laconia.  The  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  the  march 
defeated  their  intention.  Immediately,  however,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  Lacedaemonian  army  had  entered  Arcadia,  they  sent 
information  to  jNIardonius. 

While  the  Persian  general  had  any  hope  of  bringing  over  the  Athe- 
nians, he  had  carefully  spared  Attica;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  assured 
tliat  they  were  immoveable,   lie  gave  up  the  country  for  plunder  to  his  c.  13. 
troops,  and  he  completely  destroyed  the  city.     Then,  hearing  that  the 
Peloponnesians  Avere  in  motion,  he  returned  into  Boeotia;  a  country  c.  is. 
more  commodious  for  the  action  of  his  numerous  cavalry,  nearer  to  his  ]  '^'i' ^  ^g 
magazines,  which  were  princij)ally  at  Thebes,  and  whence,  in  any  mis-  Heio-J.  1.9. 
fortune,  retreat  would  be  more  open,   while  in  success,  the  way  was 
equally  ready  into  Peloponnesus.     He  fixed  his  camp  in  the  Theban 
territory,  extending  it  along  the  course  of  the  Asopus,  from  Erythra?  c.  15. 
toward  Ilysiaj,  on  the  border  of  the  Plata^an  lands.     Within  this  tract 
he  cliose  a  situation,  where  he  fortified  a  space  of  something  more  than 
a  square  mile. 

The  Lacedcemonians  meanwhile  were  joined,  at  the  isthmus,  by  the 
other  Peloponnesians  of  the  confederacy ;  and  there,  according  to  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  all  momentous  undertakings,  after 
solemn  sacrifices,  the  bowels  of  the  victims  were  observed,  whence  per- 
sons believed  to  be  inspired,  or,  if  such  were  not  to  be  found,  persons 

S  Ji  2  learned 
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learned  in  divination,  undertook  to  know  how  far  and  upon  what  con* 
Herod.  1.  9.  dilions  the  gods  would  be  propitious.  Tisamenus,  an  Eleian,  attended 
c-  33.  Pausanias  in  quality  of  proj)het  to  the  army.     The  Lacedaemonians  had 

such  confidence  in  the  fortune  and  prophetical  abilities  of  this  man, 
that,  to  secure  him  to  themselves,  w  hen  he  had  refused  all  other  price, 
they  admitted  him  and  his  brother  to  the  full  privileges  of 'Spartan 
citizens;  an  honor  never,  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  conferred  upon  any 
c.  19.  other  person.     Upon  the  present   occasion   the  symptoms  were  very 

favorable;   which   would   perhaps  commonly   happen  when   measures 
were  already  resolved  upon ;  tho,  among  the  Greeks,  policy  and  super- 
stition were  so  intimately  blended,  that  it  is  often  dililicult  to  discover 
c.  19  &  28.     what  should  be  attributed  to  each.     At  Eleusis  the  combined  army  was 
f*'n  c*  30     jo^""l  '*y  the  Athenian  forces,  to  the  chief  command  of  which  Aristeides 
Pint.  vit.       had  been  raised,  by  a  particular  decree  -of  the  people.     There  farther 
sacrifices    were   made,  and  the  s}  mptoms  of  the  victims  Avcre  again 
favorable.    The  army,  therefore,  proceeded  with  confidence  into  Boeotia, 
and  took  a  position  on  the  roots  of  mount  Cithasron,  opposite  to  the 
camp  of  the  Persians,  the  river  Asopus  flowing  between  them. 

Mardonius  had  judiciously  left  the  passage  of  the  mountains  unin- 
terrupted to  the  Grecian  troops;  his  business  being  to  draw  them  into 
the  champain  country,  Mhcre,  througli  his  cavalry,  on  which,  then 
as  at  this  day,  was  the  principal  reliance  of  Asiatic  armies,  victory 
would  be  nearly  certain  to  him,  and  probably  easy.  13ut  Pausanias 
IkrocLl.  9.  would  not  move  from  his  advantageous  ground  ;  and  his  position  was 
2*^-  so  strong  that  an  attemjjt  to  force  it  could  not  prudently  be  ventured. 

Mardonius  therefore  ordered  Masistius,  his  general  of  the  cavalry, 
to  advance  with  all  the  horse,  and,  by  harassing  in  various  parts,  to 
make  the  Greeks  uneasy  in  their  situation;  not  neglecting  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  could  find  or  create  opportunity,  to  attempt  an  iniprcseion. 
The  Persian  cavalry  all  used  missile  weapons,  darts  or  arrows,  or  both; 
a  practice  by  which,  near  four  centuries  and  a  half  after,  they  destroyed 
the  Roman  army  under  Crassus,  and  in  which  the  horsemen  of  the  same 
countries  are  still  wonderfully  skilful  at  this  day.  Like  the  eastern 
cavalry  at  this  day  also,  they  commonly  attacked  or  harassed  by  small 
bodies  in  succession ;  vehement  in  onset,  never  long  in  conflict,  but, 
5  if 
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if  the  enemy  was  firm  in  resistance,  retreating  as  hastily  as  they  had 
advanced,  to  prepare  for  another  charge. 

The  Megarian  camp  was  in  the  part  of  the  Grecian  line  the  most  Herod.  1.  9. 
accessible  to  cavalry.  Here,  therefore,  Masistius  directed  his  principal  pJy^  Aristid. 
efforts.  The  Megarians,  somewhat  surprized  by  the  novel  manner  of 
the  attack,  nevertheless  maintained  their  station.  Wearied,  however, 
at  length  by  the  unceasing  succession  of  fresh  troops,  all  of  whom 
approached  enough  to  give  opprobrious  language,  and  discharge  their 
darts  and  arrows,  after  which  they  instantly  retired,  the  Megarian 
leaders  sent  to  inform  Pausanias  of  their  distress;  adding,  that  they 
must  abandon  their  post  if  not  quickly  relieved.  Pausanias  himself 
was  at  a  loss  how  effectually  to  oppose  those  desultory  attacks  of  the 
Persian  cavalry.  He  assembled  the  generals  for  their  advice,  and 
expressed  his  wish,  that  volunteers  could  be  found  to  undertake  a 
business,  which  was  so  new  to  him,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  orders 
upon  it.  The  Athenians  alone  offered  themselves.  Aristeides  had  had  piut.Anstid» 
the  advantage  of  serving  in  a  high  command  under  the  great  Miltiades 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Upon  the  present  occasion  he  selected  an 
active  officer  named  Olympiodorus,  under  whose  orders  he  placed  three  Hpjod.  & 
hundred  chosen  heavy-armed  foot,  with  a  large  proportion  of  archers  Plut.  ut  sup. 
and  dartmen.  These  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  Athenian  armies,  supe- 
rior to  the  light  troops  of  the  Pcloponnesians ;  and  probably  also  to 
those  of  the  Megarians ;  m  ho,  being  a  Dorian  jjeople  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, would  pride  themselves  upon  adhering  to  the  Peloponnesian 
discipline.  Olympiodorus  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  pressed  part  of 
the  line.  The  Persian  horse,  who,  by  the  swiftness  of  their  retreat, 
eluded  every  effort  of  the  Megarian  heavy-armed  foot,  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  incoiunioded  by  the  Athenian  bowmen.  Charging 
to  disperse  them,  they  were  received  by  the  heavy-armed  foot,  upon 
wham  they  co\dd  make  no  impression,  but  suffered  in  the  attempt. 
Masistius,  vexed  to  be  thus  baffled,  and  anxious  to  recover  an  advan- 
tage from  which  he  had  promised  himself  credit,  advanced  to  direct 
and  incourage  those  desultory  attacks,  so  harassing  to  regular  infantry. 
In  the  instant  of  a  charge,  his  horse,  wounded  with  an  arrow,  reared 
upright,  and  lie  fell.     His  troops,  attentive  to  their  usual  evolution, 

without 
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without  adverting-  to  their  general's  misfortune,  wheeled  and  retreated 
full  speed.  The  Athenian  heavy-armed  foot,  rushing  forward,  over- 
powered the  few  remaining  about  Masistius.  Ilis  horse  was  caught  and 
led  off  by  the  Greeks.  Himself,  lying  on  the  ground,  after  the  excel- 
lence of  his  armour,  Avhich  Mas  complete  like  that  of  the  knights  of 
western  Europe  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  had  resisted  many  efforts  of 
the  Athenian  soldiers,  was  at  length  pierced  in  the  eye  by  a  javelin, 
which  penetrated  to  the  brain.  The  Persian  cavalry,  halting  at  their 
usual  distance  from  the  enemy,  Maited  in  vain  for  fresh  orders.  Per- 
ceiving then  their  loss,  the  whole  body  prepared  to  charge  together,  to 
revenge  their  slain  general,  or,  at  least,  to  recover  the  body.  Olynipio- 
dorus,  expecting  this,  had  sent  foi  succour;  but  the  Persians  made  their 
charge  before  any  sufficient  reinforcement  could  arrive,'  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  obliged  to  retire  for  more  advantageous  ground.  Assistance 
however  was  not  delayed.  The  Grecian  foot  charged  the  Persian  horse, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  recovered  their  prize.  The  cavalry  stood  again 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but,  after  some  consultation 
among  the  principal  surviving  officers,  retreated  to  their  camp. 

Masistius  was  a  man  very  high  both  in  rank  and  in  esteem  among 

the  Persians,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Herodotus,  next  in  command  to 

llerod.  1.  9.    JNIardonius.     His  death  was  therefore  lamented  in  their  camp,  with  all 

c.  24. 

the  pomp  of  public  mourning,  an<l  every  honorable  testimony  of  general 
c.  25.  grief.     The  event  was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  little  incouraging  to 

the  Greeks.'  The  leaders  derived  just  confidence  from  the  experience 
that  the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  East  could  be  resisted ;  and  the 
body  of  the  slain  general,  borne  on  a  carriage  through  the  whole  camp, 
however,  in  itself  a  melancholy  object,  was,  in  this  season,  an  animating 
spectacle  to  the  soldiers.  It  was  now  determined  to  quit  the  present 
ground,  which,  tho  otherwise  advantageous,  had  been  found  inconve- 
nient from  scarcity  of  water  (for  the  decided  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  made  it  diflicult  to  water  from  the  Asopus)  and  to  venture  to  a 
lower  situation,  within  the  Platsean  territory,  near  the  CJargaphian 
9  Sept.  fountain.     In  their  march  from  Erythra?,  they  kept  the  mountain-ridgc 

by  Hysiae,  but  the  ground  of  incampmeut  consisted  of  gentle  eminences 
only. 

In 
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In  this  situation,  nothing  forbidding,  the  troops  of  every  Grecian  Herod.  1.9. 
state  claimed  their  accustomed  post  in  the  line.  The  Lacedtemonians,  '"  "^'^  * 
having  been  long  the  leading  people  of  Greece,  had  the  right  as  their 
acknowlcgcd  privilege.  The  Athenians,  unquestionably  next  in  con- 
sequence, thought  themselves  intitled  to  the  second  rank;  but  having 
never  acted  in  any  large  body  M'ith  Peloponnesian  armies,  no  custom 
had  established  their  degree  of  precedency.  The  Tegeans  therefore 
claimed  the  left  of  the  line,  as  their  post  by  antient  prescripti(ni.  The 
dispute  was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  The 
Tegeans  urged  their  claim  in  a  studied  oration,  supporting  it  bv  a  long 
detail  of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors.     Aristeiiles  answered  for  / 


..rpaf  nntinne  nf  tlipir    anrpstf^rs         A  ri^tcidpc  oricurfi-fJi-l  f 

the  Athenians'.     '  M'e  understand,' iie  said,  '  that  we  tame  hither  not 


c.  2/. 

*  to  harangue  but  to  fight.  Otherwise,  M'cre  we  disposed  to  boast  of 
'  the  deeds  in  arms  of  our  ancestors,  we  could  go  as  far  into  antiquity 
'  as  the  Arcadians,  and  perhaps  find  more  honorable  testimonies  in  our 
'  favor.     For  what  has  passed   in  our  own  times  we  need  only  mention 

*  i\Iarathon.     But  we  think  it  highly  unbecoming,  in  a  moment  like 

*  the  present,  to  be  disputing  about  precedency.  We  are  ready  to  obey 
'  you,  Laceda3mouians,  wheresoever,  and  next  to  whomsoever  vou 
'  think  it  for  the  common  advantage  to  place  us.  Wherever  our 
'  station  may  be  appointed,  we  shall  endevor  to  act  as  becomes  us  in 
'  the  common  cause  of  (ireece.    Connnand  therefore,  and  depend  upon 

*  our  obedience.'     The  I-accdtemonians,  without  hesitation,  and  with  p  00 
one  voice,  exclaimed,  that  '  The  Athenians  ought  to  have  the  post  of 

'  honor  in  preference  to  the  Arcadians.' 

The  army  was  then  disposed  in  the  following  order :  five  thousand 
Spartans  of  the  city  held  the  first  place  on  the  right,  attended  by  tliirty- 
five  thousand  light-armed  Helots :  then  five  thousand  Laceda?monians 
of  the  other  towns  of  Laconia,  altended  by  five  tliousand  Helots. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Tegeans,  in  number  fifteen  hundred  :  then  five 
thousand  Corinthians,  three  hundred  Potidaians  from  Pallene,  six  Jiun- 
drcd  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia,  three  thousand  Sicyonians,  ci<'lit 
hundred  Epidaurians,  one  thousand  Trcczenians,  two  hundred  Lepreats, 

•  llcrodcjtus,  in  relating  this  transaction,  speaks  of  the  Athenians  in  general,  uilhoiit 
naming  any  one:  I'luturch  attributes  all  to Aristeides. 

four 
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four  liundrerl  Myceneeans  and  Tiryrithians,  one  thousand  Phliasians, 
three  hundred  Hermionians,  six  lumdred  Eretrians  and  Styrians,  four 
hundred  Chalcidians,  five  hundred  Ambraciots,  eight  hundred  Leuca- 
dians  and  Anactorians,  two  hundred  Paleans  of  Cephallenia,  five  hun- 
dred iEginetans,  three  thousand  Megarians,  six  hundred  Plata^ans,  and 
lastly,  eight  thousand  Athenians  held  the  extreme  of  the  left  wing. 
These,  exclusively  of  the  Helots,  Mcrc  together  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  ;  all  heavy-armed  foot.  But  every  Spartan  of  the  citj- 
having  seven  attending  Helots;  every  other  Lacediemonian  one;  and 
'  the   slaves  attending  the  other  Greeks,    and   acting   as   light-armed 

Herod.  1.  9.     soldiers,  being,  according  to  Herodotus,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 

*^'  ^^'  to  every  heavy-armed  soldier,  the  light-armed  would  thus  be,  in  all, 

sixtj'-nine  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the  total  number  of  fighting 
men  '  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred.  There  were  besides 
eiglitcen  hundred  Thespians,  not  regularly  armed,  who  would  make  the 
whole  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  Herodotus  mentions  no  horse  in 
the  Grecian  army  ;  probably  because  the  force  M'as  inconsiderable,  and 
utterly  incompetent  to  face  the  numerous  and  excellent  cavalry  of 
Persia. 

c.  31.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Greeks  had  filed  off  toward  Plata^a, 

IMardonius  also  moved  and  incanijicd  over  against  them,  keeping  still 
the  Asopus  in  his  front.     Herodotus  supposes  his  army  to  have  consisted 

e.  31,  now  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men;  of  whom  fifty 

thousand  were  Greeks  or  Macedonians;  tho,  he  says,  the  number  of 
these  was  never  exactly  ascertained.  In  numbering  the  others  also  he 
has  omitted  to  deduct  those  probably  lost  in  the  march  of  Artabazus 
and  in  winter-quarters,  together  with  the  sick,  beside  those  by  his  own 
account  destroyed  at  the  siege  'of  Potida-a.     Cornelius  Nepos  makes 

Corn.  Nep.  the  infantry  two  hundred  thousand,  and  the  horse  twenty  thousand,  all 
chosen  troops.     Among  the  Greeks  under  the  Persian  banners,  a  thou- 

Herod.  sand  Phocians  followed  with  extreme  reluctance ;  while  their  fellow- 

^"^'  countrymen,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  of  Parnassus, 

•    AtifH*  na^ijiui.     There   were  perhaps  Thespians  were.     On  this  subject  the  note 

other  slaves  who  did  not  bear  arms,   and  4.0,  p.  706,  of  Wesseling's  Herodotus,   may 

there  might   be   light-armed   soldiers   who  deserve  attention, 
were    not    slaves.      Such    apparently    the 

were 
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were,  with  all  the  activity  that  the  zeal  of  revenge  and  the  lust  of 
plunder  united  could  excite,  continually  harassing  the  outskirts  of 
the  army. 

IMardonius,  as  well  as  Pausanias,  had  an  Eleian  prophet  in  his  pay.  Herod.  1.  9. 

c   37  38 

Herodotus  affirms  that  he  even  solicitously  consulted  Grecian  oracles  '  ' 
concerning  the  event  of  the  war ;  and  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of 
his  application  to  the  prophetical  cavern  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in 
Boeotia.  Possibly  he  might  think  it  of  consequence  to  propagate  among 
the  Greeks,  both  his  auxiliaries  and  his  enemies,  the  belief  that  tlieir 
own  gods  favored  the  Persian  cause.  But  the  Greeks  under  his  com- 
mand had  also  their  particular  prophet,  whose  predictions  might  be 
inconvenient  to  him,  and  against  whom  a  Grecian  prophet,  under  his 
own  influence,  might  be  useful.  For  himself,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  that 
lie  would  pay  any  regard  to  the  oracles  of  deities,  the  belief  in  whom 
the  religion  of  his  country  taught  him  to  despise  and  abhor.  The 
Grecian  prophets  however  in  both  armies,  on  inspection  of  the  sacrificed 
victims,  foretold  victory  to  their  own,  provided  it  received  the  attack. 
These  prophecies,  if  dictated  by  policy,  appear  on  both  sides  judicious  ". 
For  the  Greeks  had  only  to  keep  their  advantageous  ground,  while  the 
vast  army  of  their  enemy  consumed  its  magazines,  and  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  victory  without  risk.  To  the  Persians  also  the  same  pre- 
diction might  be  useful;  to  account  to  the  soldier  for  the  inaction  of 
his  general  before  an  army  so  inferior,  and  to  keep  him  quiet  under 
suflicrings  from  scarcity  and  probably  badness  of  provisions,  together 
with  the  want  of  many  things  to  which  Asiatics  were  accustomed, 
while  means  were  sought  to  intice  or  force  the  Greeks  from  their  posi- 
tion. Eight  days  passed  without  any  material  attempt  on  cither  side. 
But,  during  this  pause,   IMardonius  obtained  exact  information  of  the  c.  39. 

'°    If  the   simple   Herodotus  sometimes  and  often  we  wish  in  vain  to  discover  how 

tires  with  reiterated  details  of  the  supersti-  far  the  real  belief  of  statesmen  and  generals 

tion  of  his  age,  yet  the  philosophical  PIu-  has  operated,  and   where  their  policy  only 

tarcli   is  far   more  disgusting.     Herodotus,  has  made  use  of  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 

drawing  his  pictures  from  the  life,  is  often  Here  we  might  expect  the  philosopher  of  an 

informing,  and  never  fails  to  be   in  some  inlightencd   age  to  assist   us;    but  we   are 

degree  amusing.     We  are  indeed  sometimes  totally  disappointed, 
at  a  loss  to  know  wliat  he  believed  himstlf ; 

Vol.  I.  S  N  defiles 
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defiles  of  mount  CitlisEron,  through  which  the  Grecian  army  received 
17  Sept.  its  supplies.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  a  large  body  of  horse 
marched.  Just  where  the  defile  meets  the  plain  ihey  fell  in  with  a 
convoy.  They  -killed  men  And  cattle  till  sated  with  slaughter,  and 
drove  the  remainder  to  their  own  camp.  Two  days  then  again  passed 
without  any  considerable  event,  neither  armj-  venturing  to  pass  the 
Asopus ;  but  the  Persian  horse,  in  detached  bodies,  were  unceasingly 
harassing  the  Greeks. 

Whether  the  Grecian  soothsayer  in  the  Persian  general's  pay  was 
rciilly  intractable,  or  whether  only  the  historian's  zeal  for  the  credit  of 
the  religion  of  his  country  induced  him  to  propagate,  and  perhaps 
believe,  the  report,  Mardonius,  mc  are  told,  at  length  determined  to 
disregard  the  Grecian  prognostics,  which  forbad  attack,  and  to  follow 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians  alone  in  ingaging  the  enemy. 
Herod.  1.9.  The  conduct,  however,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to  him  upon  this 
*"     ■  occasion,  shows  both  the  general  and  the  politician.    Having  summoned 

20  Sept.  ^''^  principal  Grecian  oflficers  of  his  army,  he  asked  if  they  knew  of  any 
oracle  declaring  that  a  Persian  army  should  perish  in  Greece.  None 
would  own  they  knew  of  any  such,  tho  it  seems  a  report  of  such  an 
oracle  had  been  circulated.  '  Then,'  said  Mardonius,  '  I  will  tell  you 
'  that  I  well  know  an  oracle  has  foretold  the  destruction  of  a  Persian 
'  army  that  shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Be  however  assured 
'  that  the  army  under  my  orders  shall  never  violate  that  temple.  The 
'  Greeks  therefore,  allies  of  the  Persians,  may  proceed,  confident  of  the 
'  favor  of  their  gods,  and  of  victory.'  He  then  declared  his  intention  to 
attack  the  confederates  on  the  next  day,  and  directed  to  prepare  accor- 
c.  16",  dingly.     As  the  historian  had  conversed  with  Boeotians  of  rank  who 

served  under  Mardonius,  the  account  of  this  transaction,  in  itself  pro- 
bable, might  come  to  him  well  authenticated. 

Among  those  of  Grecian  race  now  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire, 

Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  from  an  independent  soverein  become 

the  follower  of  a  Persian  general,  M'ould  not  naturally  be  the  most 

satisfied  with  his  new  situation.     Revolving  in  his  mind  the  possible 

l'l*t*'v  t'        consc(iuences  of  the  approaching  day,  he  could  not  rest.     At  midnight 

Aiistid.         he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  to  the  Athenian  line,  and  demanded  to  speak 

with 
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M-irli  tlie  general.  Aristcides,  informed  that  an  unknowa  person  on 
horselwck  from  the  Persian  camp,  and  apparently  of  rank,  demanded 
to  speak  with  him,  assemi)lcd  Some  of  his  principal  officers,  and  went 
with  them  to  the  place.  The  king  of  Macedonia  told  tlicm,  'that 
'  Mardonius  had  determined  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp  next  morning, 
'  and  liad  given  liis  orders  for  the  purpose.  Shoidd  anything  never- 
'  theless  prevent  the  attack  from  taking  |jlace,  he  advised  that  the 
'  Grecian  generals  should  persevere  in  holding  their  present  situation; 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  magazines  would  soon  compel  the  Persians  to 
'  retire.  His  affection  for  the  Greek  nation  in  general,  and  his  parti- 
'  cular  regard  for  the  Athenian  people,  liad  induced  him  to  hazard  the 
'  very  dangerous  measure  in  which  ihcy  saw  him  ingaged.  He  need 
'  not  therefore,  he  was  sure,  recpicst  from  them  that  secrecy  which  his 
'  safety  required;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  war  at  last  have  a 
'  favorable  issue  for  them,  he  trusted  that  his  known  inclination  for  the 
'  Grecian  cause,  and  more  especially  his  service  of  that  night,  would 
'  be  remembered,  when  Greece,  being  free,  might  assist  Macedonia  in 
'  recovering  independency.'  Alexander  hastened  back  to  bis  own 
camp;  Aristeides  immediately  went  to  Pausanias  witli  the  intelligence  Herod.  1.3. 
he  had  received.  '^-  *^' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  general  at  the  commander-in-chief's 
tent,  the  important  consultation  Mas  entered  upon,  in  what  manner  to 
resisj,  the  attack,  expected  in  a  few  hours,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Greece.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  native  Persians,  esteemed  far 
superior  to  the  other  Asiatic  infantry,  held  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line, 
against  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service  the 
right,  against  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  proposed  a  change  in  tlie  order 
of  the  Grecian  army  ;  that  the  Athenians,  who  alone  of  the  confederates 
had  any  experience  of  action  Avith  the  Persians,  and  who  were  elate,  not 
only  with  the  memory  of  their  great  victory  at  Marathon,  but  also 
villi  the  event  of  liicir  recent  ingagement  Mith  the  cavalry,  should 
move  to  the  riglit  wing,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  long  accustomed 
to  be  sujjcrior  to  all  the  Greeks,  should  take  the  left.  Aristeides  readily 
consented,  and  orders  were  given  accordingly.  Day  broke,  and  the  21  Sept. 
Persian  generals  observed  the  Grecian  troops  in  motion.     This  unex-  Hfo^-^-P. 
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pected  circumstance  induced  tliem  to  defer  the  intended  attack. 
Change  in  their  own  disposition  might  become  necessary ;  changes 
%\-ere  made;  the  day  was  consumed  in  evolutions  of  both  armies,  and 
the  Persian  infantry  never  came  into  action.  But  tlie  cavahy  liarassed 
unceasingly  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Grecian  line.  Generally 
they  did  no  more  than  discharge  their  bows  and  hastily  retire;  thus, 
however,  keeping  a  constant  alarm,  and,  wliile  they  inflicted  many 
wounds,  receiving  little  injury.  But  a  more  serious  attack  was  made 
upon  that  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  line  which  guarded  the  Gargaphian 
fountain,  where  the  horse  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

Night  put  an  end  to  this  desultory  kind  of  action;  M'hen,  after  a  day 
of  unremitted  fatigue",  the  Grecian  army  was  without  water.  Pro- 
visions also  began  to  fail,  the  activity  of  the  Persian  horse  intercepting 
supplies.  To  move  therefore  was  indispensable.  At  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  Gargaphian  fountain,  toward  Plat£ea,  the  waters  of  the 
Asopns,  in  their  descent  from  mount  Cithasron,  formed  an  iland,  not. 
half  a  mile  wide.  This  spot,  for  the  sake  of  water,  it  Avas  determuied 
to  occupy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  send  half  the  army  to 
the  mountains,  to  bring  in  a  convoy  of  provisions  v  hich  waited  there, 
not  daring  to  stir  beyond  the  defiles.  But  it  was  feared  to  attempt  a 
movement  in  the  plain,  in  presence  of  the  Persian  horse,  which  in  the 
very  camp  had  given  such  annoyance.  The  second  watch  of  the  night 
was  therefore  the  time  appointed  for  the  march.  But  when,  danger 
pressing,  fear  ran  high,  the  troops  of  each  independent  state  little 
regarded  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.  1  he  Tegeans  steddily 
observed  tlie  motions  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Platiraus  those  of 
the  Athenians;  but  the  rest,  instead  of  halting  at  the  iland,  fled  (for 
that  is  the  term  used  by  Herodotus,  and  confirmed  even  by  Plutarch) 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Juno,  under  the  walls  of  Platasa,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Gargaphian  fountain. 

The  obstinacy  of  a  Spartan  oflicer,  from  Mhich  only  unfortunate 
consequences  could  reasonably  be  expected,  led  immediately  to  the 
great  and  most  important  victory  which  followed.     Amompharctus, 

*'  Kii»!»   (xi*    T>i»  V'S"!'  «'«^i»»>    w{o<r(ni^i»)){  T?;   iirn'ti,    ix<"  fs*"  aT{vT»>.      Herod.  I.  9. 
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whose  military  rank  was  that  of  locage,  but  M'ho  M'as  besides  vested 
with  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  urging  the  laws  of  his  country 
against  his  general's  orders,  absolutely  refused  to  retreat.     Pausanias, 
incensed  at  this  disobedience,  yet,  as  the  circumstance  was  altogether 
new  in  the  Spartan  service,  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  detained  the  Lacedaj- 
monian  forces  while  the  others  were  pressing  their  march.     But  the 
Athenian  general,  ever  attentive  to  the  interest  of  the  confederacy  at 
large,  before  he  would  suffer  his  own  troops  to  move,  sent  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  delay  of  which  he  was  informed  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    The  officer  dispatched  upon  this  occasion  found  the  com-  Herod.  1.9. 
mander-in-chief  in  high  altercation  with  Amompharetus;  who  at  the  pV''^"  y 
instant  of  the  Athenian's  arrival,  taking  up  a  large, stone  in  both  his  Anstid. 
hands,  in  allusion  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  voting,  by  casting  a  shell,  a 
pebble,  or  a  die  into  an  urn,  threw  it  before  his  general's  feet,  sayino-, 
'  With  this  die  I  give  my  vote  not  to  fly  from  the  strangers :'  for  by 
that  gentle  term  the  Lacedtemonians   usually  distinguished  foreiners, 
whom  the  other  Greeks  called  barbarians.     Pausanias  desired  the  Athe- 
nian ofHcer  to  report  to  his  immediate  commander  what  he  had  seen, 
and  to  request  that  the  motions  of  the  Athenian  troops  might  be  directed 
by  what  should  be  observed  of  the  Lacedaemonian.     At  length,  day 
breaking,  he  gave  his  orders  for  the  Lacedasmonians  with  the  Tegeans,  iierod.  1.  9. 
who  alone  of  the  other  confederates  remained  with  him,  to  move  toward  '^^  ^^' 
the  proposed  ground  of  incampment.     They  directed  their  march  along 
the  hills:   the  Athenians  only  ventured  in  the  plain.     Then  at  last 
Amompharetus,  yielding  something  of  his  obstinacy,  ordered  his  lochus, 
with  a  slow  pace,  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  dawn  again  discovered  to  the  Persians  the  Grecian  army  in  22  Sept. 
unexpected  motion.     The  horse,  always  alert,  and  now  elated  with  the  ^'Z^''"  ^'^' 
success  of  the  preceding  day,  was  quickly  upon  the  Lacedasmonian 
rear.     The  movement  of  the  Greeks  being  taken  for  flight,  Mardonius  ^-  ^^' 
led  the  Persian  infantry  in  pursuit.     The  whole  army  followed,  with  *^-  ^^' 
all  the  haste  and  confusion  of  an  ill-disciplined  multitude,  eager  to 
share  in  certain  victory.     The  Grecian  general  liad  not  been  imme- 
diately aware  of  the  cowardly  disobedience  of  that  large  part  of  his 
forces,  which  had  pushed  on  beyond  the  ground  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied. 
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pied.  It  was  nov\'  advisable,  if  possible,  to  join  thcin  ;  but  the  Persian 
Herod.  1.  9,  iiorse  so  annoyed  his  rear,  with  desultory  attacks  continually  reiterated, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  stand.  He  sent  therefore  to  inform 
the  Athenian  general  of  all  circumstances,  and  to  request  his  immediate 
cooperation  in  an  efifort  to  repel  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Aristeides 
readily  consented;  but  before  he  could  join  the  Laccditmonians,  the 
c.  6i.  Grecian  troops  in  the  Persian  service  were  upon  him,  and  he  had  him- 

Plut.  Vlt.  ,  .  .  . 

Aiistid.  self  to  contend  with  superior  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeans  however  alone  formed  a  considerable  army.  They  were  above 
eleven  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  light- 
armed  slaves  attended  them.  Rut  the  light-armed  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  of  so  little  estimation,  that,  notwithstanding  their  num- 
bers, Pausanias  had  particularly  desired  a  reinforcement  of  Athenian 
bowmen.  The  ground  however,  consisting  of  the  rugged  roots  of 
mount  CithjKron,  with  the  Asopus  flowing  at  the  bottom,  was  favorable 
for  defence,  and  adverse  to  the  action  of  cavalry.    The  Persian  infantry 

Herod.  1.  9.  was  therefore  brought  up;  and  a  fierce  ingagement  insued.  The  Per- 
''  ^^'^^  sians,  after  discharging  their  missile  weapons,  closed  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  showed  themselves,  says  the  impartial  historian,  neither  in  strength 
nor  in  courage  inferior".  But  they  were  very  inferior  in  arms  for 
close  fight,  and  not  less  so  in  practice  and  in  science.  With  their  unde- 
fended bodies  and  short  weapons  they  ne\erthelcss  made  vigorous 
assaults,  many  of  them  seizing  and  even  breaking  the  long  spears  of' 
the  Greeks.  Unacquainted  with  that  exactness  of  close  formation  and 
that  steddy  march,  in  mIhcIi  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Laceda^mo- 
iiians.  excelled,  they  rushed  forward  singly,  or  in  very  small  bodies,  and 
perished  in  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Spartan  phalanx.  As  their 
efforts  at  length,  through  repeated  failure,  began  to  relax,  the  Greeks 
advanced  upon  them.  The  Tegeans,  according  to  Herodotus,  made 
the  first  impression;  the  Lacedaemonians  then  pushed  forward,  and 
confusion  soon  became  general  among  the  Persian  infantry. 

ALirdonius,  who,   a  little  before,  had  thought  himself  pursuing  an 
enemy  neither  ai)le  nor  daring  to  withstaufi  him,   was  seized  with  the 

"To  the  same  purpose  also  even  riutarili     much  is  iuipliud  by  Plato.   Lutlics.  p.  191. 

Speaks:     llipaw*    woXXou; — ovk   aTrpu.y.Ti)^    oo^i      t.  2. 
iUfA-ui;  Ttiwlojlau  vit.  Aristid.  and  at  least  as 

deepest 
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deepest  anguish  to  find  victory  tluis  turning  against  him.  Had  he 
instantly  determined  upon  retreat,  he  might  probably  still  have 
avoided  any  considerable  loss  ;  for  his  infantry  m  oukl  soon  have  been 
safe  in  the  plain,  under  the  protection  of  his  numerous  cavalry.  But 
possibly  signal  and  speedy  success  was  indispensable  to  him.  His  for-  Herod.  I.  s. 
tune,  perhaps  his  life,  and  the  lot  of  all  his  family,  might  depend  upon  '^  *" 
it:  less  however  through  the  caprice  of  the  prince  than  that  of  the 
people;  M'hich  is  always  most  dangerous  under  a  despotic  government. 
His  army  was  too  numerous  to  subsist  long  in  a  narrow  and  mountainous 
country,  without  supplies  by  sea.  The  necessity  of  decision  therefore 
urging,  in  the  crisis  before  him,  he  determined  to  rest  all  upon  the 
fortune  of  tiie  present  moment.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry, 
he  hastened  to  rally  and  support  his  broken  infantry.  By  a  vigorous 
and  well-conducted  charge,  notviithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ground,  he  checked  the  progress  of  the  Spartan  phalanx:  but  he  could 
not  break  that  firm  and  well  disciplined  body.  In  his  efforts,  after 
many  of  his  bravest  officers  and  numbers  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
killed,  he  received  himself  a  mortal  Mound.  His  fall  M'as  the  signal 
for  instant  flight  to  those  about  him,  and,  through  them,  to  his  M'hole 
army.  For  in  Asiatic  armies,  the  jealousy  of  despotism  being  adverse 
to  that  close  succession  of  various  ranks  in  command,  M'hich,  in  the 
European,  contributes  so  much  to  tiie  preservation  of  order  in  all  events, 
the  death  of  the  commander-in-chief  can  scarcely  fail  to  superinduce 
complete  confusion,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  entcrjjrizc.  Artabazus, 
next  in  command  to  .Mardonius,  is  said  not  only  to  have  differed  in 
opinion  from  his  general  in  regard  to  tlie  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
but  to  have  disapproved  of  the  war  itself.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  at  all  ingaged  in  the  battle"'.     As  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the 

"  Kolliii,  tlio  lie  sonietinies  mistakes  the  the  business  of  Plat.ea  ;  apparently  for  his 

Greek  military  writers,  as  'Ihiicyilidus  and  counsel  given  before  the  battle,  which  was 

Xenophon,  oa  subjects  meerly  military,  is  justified   by  the  event;  and  for  an  able  re- 

olhcrwise,   in    this    early  part    of  Grecian  treat,  by.  wliich  alone  any  part  of  the  army 

liistory,    generally  exact;    but   I  know   not  was  saved ;  but  neither  Herodotus  nor  Dio- 

wiiere  he  learnt  that  Artabazus  distinguished  dorus  nor  Plutarch,  in  describing  the  battle, 

himself  by  his  gallant  exertion  in  this  battle,  mention  that  he  was  at  all  ingaged.     Dio- 

Herodotusmentions,  on  a  prior  occasion  (1),  dorus  gives  an  account  of  his  retreat  exactly' 

that  Artabazus  got  credit  for  his  conduct  in  corresponding  with  that  of  Herodotus. 

(1)  b.  7.  c.  Uu. 

Persian 
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rout  of  the  Persian  infantry,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  any  who 
would  take  charge  of  it,  he  retreated,  with  forty  thousand  men  who  had 
been  under  his  immediate  orders,  hastily  toward  Pliocis. 

While  the  Laceda;mouians  and  Tegeans  were  tlius  unexpectedly 
victorious  upon  the  hills,  the  Athenians  were  sharply  ingaged  with  the 
Boeotians  in  the  plain  below.  The  greater  part  of  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Persian  service,  little  earnest  in  the  cause,  kept  aloof.  The  abilities 
of  Aristeides,  therefore,  and  the  valor  of  tlie  Athenians,  not  exposed  to 
a  contest  too  unequal,  at  length  prevailed.  The  BcEotians  fled  toward 
Thebes.  The  rest,  prepared  to  act  according  to  circumstances,  made  a 
timely  retreat.  The  croud  of  Asiatics,  of  various  nations,  never  stood 
the  charge  of  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Tegeans,  but  fled  profusely,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  flight  among  those  bands  of  native  Persians  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  The  horse  however,  both  Persian 
and  Boeotian,  still  kept  the  field,  and  gave  considerable  protection  to 
the  fugitive  infantry. 

Intelligence  had  quickly  passed  to  the  Greeks  under  the  walls  of 
Plata:a,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  were  ingaged  and  suc- 
cessful. Anxious  then  to  repair  their  shameful  misconduct,  with  that 
usual  unhappiness  of  error  which  leads  to  farther  error,  they  advanced 
with  more  haste  than  good  order  toward  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the 
Megarians  and  Phliasians,  venturing  by  the  plain,  were  attacked  by  the 
Theban  horse,  who  killed  six  hundred,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  meanwhile,  animated  by  unex- 
pected success,  yet  steddy  through  practised  discipline,  repelling  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  pressed  on  to  the  fortified  camp;  the 
refuge  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  routed  troops,  and  the  depository  of 
all  the  valuables  of  the  army.  Immediately  they  attempted  an  assault: 
but  the  Laceditmonians,  as  remarkable  for  ignorance  of  sieges  as  for 
skill  in  the  field,  were  baffled  with  loss  till  the  Athenian  forces  arrived. 
Under  the  <lircctron  of  the  Athenian  officers,  after  vigorous  efforts  on 
both  sides,  an  assault  succeeded.  A  horrid  slaughter  insued.  The 
•victory,  indeed,  of  a  free  people,  fighting  for  their  possessions,  their 
families,  and  their  independency,  against  forcin  invaders,  is  never  likely 
3  to 
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to  be  mild.  Of  near  two  huuclrecl  lliousaud  Asiatics,  the  lowest  reported 
numbers  of  the  Persian  army,  only  three  thousand,  exclusively  of  those 
who  retreated  under  Artabazus,  are  saitl  to  have  survived.  Both  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch,  however,  avoid  all  detail  of  this  massacre.  How 
much  of  it  happened  within  the  fortified  camp,  and  what  execution 
was  done  on  fugitives,  over  a  country  so  surrounded  by  seas  and  moun- 
tains that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  escape,  information  at  all 
approaching  to  exactness  is  indeed  not  to  be  expected. 

When  opposition  ceased  within  the  Persian  lines,  and  the  spirit  cf 
slaughter  was  at  length  sated,  the  rich  plunder  of  the  camp  drew  the 
attention  of  the  conquerors.  Here  the  wealth  of  the  lords  of  Asia 
displayed  a  scene  so  new  to  the  citizens  of  the  little  Grecian  republics, 
that  tliey  were  at  a  loss  on  what  objects  in  preference  to  fix  their  avi- 
dity. The  Tegeans,  however,  who  had  first  surmounted  the  rampart,  iierod.  1.  p. 
and  throughout  the  action  had  well  supported  their  pretension  to  pre-  '^'  .' 
cedency  among  the  Greeks,  having  the  fortune  also  to  arrive  first  at 
the  magnificent  pavilion  of  Mardonius,  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  there. 
Instantly  they  laid  their  rapacious  hands  upon  all  its  rich  contents ; 
great  part  of  Mhich  had  been  the  furniture  of  Xerxes  himself,  which, 
on  his  hasty  departure  for  Asia,  he  had  presented  to  his  general  and 
brother-in-laM'.  But  they  were  not  permitted  intirely  to  injoy  this  ibid. 
precedency  in  pillage.  The  commander-in-chief  quickly  issued  orders, 
That  none  should  presume  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  bootj',  but 
that  the  whole  should  be  collected,  to  be  fairly  divided  among  those 
who  had  together  earned  it,  A  brazen  manger  only,  of  very  curious 
workmanship,  the  Tegeans  Mere  allowed  to  retain,  as  an  honorary  testi- 
mony to  their  particular  valor  and  fortune.  The  Helots,  attending  tlic 
Lacedaemonian  forces,  were  ordered  to  collect  the  rest.  Tents  and  their 
furniture,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  collars,  bracelets,  hilts  of 
cimctars,  golden  cups,  and  various  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver, 
together  M'ith  horses,  camels,  and  women,  were  the  principal  spoil. 
Abundance  of  rich  clothes,  which  at  another  time,  says  the  historian, 
would  have  been  thought  valuable  plunder,  were  now  disregarded.  But 
the  vigilance  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  the  business,  did  not 
suffice  to  prevent  the  Helots  from  conceaUng  many  things  of  value, 

Vol.  I.  «0  which 
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which  they  sold,  principally  to  the  ^ginetans;  a  nation  (if  we  may 
so  call  the  inhabitants  of  a  rock)  of  merchant-pirates,  who,  by  this 
unworthy  traffic,  acquired  riches  before  unknown  among  them. 

The  booty  being  collected,  a  tenth  was  first  set  apart,  according  to 
the  customary  piety  of  the  Greeks,  for  an  offering  to  the  gods.  From 
the  produce  of  this,  continues  the  cotemporary  historian,  was  dedi- 
cated, to  the  god  at  Delphi,  the  golden  tripod  which  stands  upon  the 
three-headed  brazen  serpent  next  the  altar,  the  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  ten  cubits  high,  and  the  brazen  statue  of  Neptune,  seven 
cubits  high,  at  the  isthmus.  The  Tegeans  dedicated  their  manger  at 
Tegea  in  the  temple  of  the  Alcan  Minerva.  To  attribute  to  them  a 
modesty  becoming  their  valor,  and  which  had  profited  from  reproof, 
we  should  wish  to  interpret  the  goddess's  title,  from  analogy  in  a 
language  derived  from  the  Arcadian,  to  signify  That  divine  wisdom 
which  directs  what  human  ignorance  calls  Chance.  The  rest  of  the 
spoil  was  divided  among  those  who  had  fought  for  it. 

Among  the  anecdotes  transmitted  concerning  this  great  event,  one, 
related  by  the  original  historian,  has  been  particularly  celebrated.  The 
appendages  of  the  royal  household  were  found,  in  Mardonius's  tent, 
nearly  intire;  and  most  of  the  domestic  slaves  had  escaped  the 
massacre.  Pausanias,  after  admiring  the  various  riches  of  the  scene 
and  the  many  contrivances  of  luxury,  ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared 
by  the  Persian  slaves,  exactly  as  it  would  have  been  for  Mardonius,  had 
he  been  living  and  in  his  command.  The  orders  were  diligently  exe- 
cuted :  the  splendid  furniture  was  arranged  ;  the  sideboard  displayed  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  silver  plate;  the  table  was  covered  with  exquisite 
elegance.  Pausanias  then  directed  his  usual  Spartan  supper  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  this  sumptuous  entertainment.  Little  preparation 
was  necessary.  Then  sending  for  the  principal  Grecian  ofliccrs,  '  I 
'  have  desired  your  company  here,'  he  said,  '  to  show  you  the  folly 
'  of  the  Persian  general.  Living  as  you  see  at  home,  he  c.ime  thus  far 
*  to  take  from  us  sucii  a  miserable  pittance  as  ours.' 
(._  77.  The  ]\Iantineians  had  arrived  from  Platcea  presently  after  the  storm* 

ing  of  the  camp.  Vexed  to  have  lost  their  share  of  glory  and  reward, 
bot'i  so  extraordinary,   tliey  marched  inmicdiately,  contrary  to   the 

inclinatioa 
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inclination  of  Pausanias,  in  pursuit  of  Artabazus.  Having  reached 
the  borders  of  The.ssaly,  they  however  returned  without  effecting  any- 
thing. Presently  after  them  the  Eleians  had  arrived.  The  generals' 
of  both,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  countries,  were  punished 
with  banishment. 

After  the  collection  of  the  spoil,  the  next  care  of  the  Greeks,  and  Herod.  1.9. 
v'hat  upon  all  occasions  they  esteemed  a  necessary  and  sacred  office, 
Avas  the  burial  of  their  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians  formed  three  sepa- 
rate burial-places ;  one  for  those  who  had  borne  sacred  offices  ""■,  of 
whom  the  gallant  Amompharetus  had  fallen ;  another  for  the  other 
Lacedaemonians ;  and  the  third  for  the  Helots.  Herodotus  relates  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  severity  of  their  maxims  of  discipline  at 
this  time.  Aristodemus,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  disgraced 
for  not  taking  his  share  in  the  action  at  Thermopylae,  distinguished  him- 
self beyond  all  others  in  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  was  at  length  slain. 
The  merit  of  his  behavior  was  acknowleged ;  but  it  was  admitted  only 
as  sufficient,  in  his  circumstances,  to  wipe  off  infamy,  and  not  to  earn 
honor.  The  historian,  however,  with  the  inclination,  has  not  M-anted 
the  power,  to  bestow  on  him  more  liberal  reward ;  and  the  eulogy  of 
Herodotus  will  transmit  the  name  of  Aristodemus  M'ith  glory,  probably, 
to  the  latest  generations.  The  Athenians,  Tegeans,  Megarians,  and 
Phliasians  had  each  a  single  burying-place.  Barrows,  raised  according 
to  that  extensive  practice  of  antiquity  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice,  distinguished  to  following  ages  the  several  spots  "^ 

These 

'♦  This  obvious  interpretation  of  llie  term  Herodotus,  much  indignation,  at  the  asser- 

•f/af,  which  stands  in   all  the   editions  of  tion  that  the  Lacedemonians,  Tegeans,  and 

Herodotus,  docs  not  appear  to  me  loaded  Athenians    alone    gained    the    victory   of 

with  any  difllculty.     I  wish  to  avoid  discus-  Platx'a:  yet   in   the   former  work,  relating, 

sion  of  matters  which  lie  within  the  proper  much   in  the  same  manner  as  Herodotus, 

province  of  the  critic   or  the  antiquarian  the  disorderly    flight   of  the   other  Greeks 

rather  than  of  the  historian  ;  yet  I  must  own  before  the  battle,  he  has  given  pretty  direct 

that    I  think   thi'    ingenious  conjectures   of  testimony  to  the  fact.     Lysias,  in  his  funeral 

V'akkenarius  and  others  upon   tiiis  passage,  oration,  asserts  it  positively.     (Lys.  or.  fun. 

in  the  notes  of  Wesseling's  edition,  all  more  p.  lOr.vcl  195).     It  is  indeed  little  likely 

open  to  objection  than  the  old  reading.  that,  while  memory  of  the  transaction  was 

■»  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Aristeides,  ex-  yet  fresh,  a  historian,  writing  for  the  Greek 

presses  wonder,  and,  in  his  Treatise  against  nation,  would  venture  a  false  assertion  so 

3  0  2  dishonorable 
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These  solemn  ceremonies  were  scarcely  over,  when  a  dangerous  jea- 
riut.  vit.        lousy  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  on  the 
Anstid.         question  to  whom  tlie  accustomed  Aristeia,  or  first  honors  of  military 
merit,  were  due,  upon  this  great  occasion.     Immediate  ill  consequences 
were  however  prevented  through  the  influence  of  the  Corinthian  leaders  ; 
who,   interfering  as  mediators,  named  the  Plata;ans  as  having  merited 
Herod.  1. s.    beyond  all  others.    When  the  common  cause  parliculaily  required  exer- 
13   c  '54^     ^'""  ^y  ^^^'  *'"^y>  t^io  ^"  inland  people,  had  served  aboard  the  fleet;  and 
in  the  campain  by  land,  which  had  now  had  so  glorious  an  issue,  none 
had  more  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  bravery.     Their 
actions  on  the  day  of  Platasa  are  not  particularly  recorded  by  any 
writer ;    apparently   because,   being   citizens  of  Athens,  as  they   are 
Thucyd.  1.3.  modestly  cabled  by  Thucydidcs,  or  subjects,  as  they  are  ])erhaps  more 
c.5o.  &()3.    truly  styled  by  Herodotus,  they  had  formed  one  body  with  the  Athenians, 
1. 6.  c.  108.    under  the  orders  of  Aristeides.     Their  commonwealth  was  too  small 
Thucyd.         to  excite  jealousy  :  all  the  other  Greeks  approved  the  determination 
1.3.  c. 56",      of  tiie    Corinthians;    and   the    Lacedaimonians   and   Athenians   ac- 
quiesced. 

This  dangerous  business  being  thus  accommodated,  a  council  was 
held  to  consider  of  further  measures.  The  battle  of  PlatJca,  it  is 
said,   was   fought  on  the  twenty-second  of  September '*.     The  season 

was 

diblionorable  to  so  large  a  part  of  it,  con-  fion,  tho  Diodorus  differs  from  him,  is  con- 
cerning facts  in  Uieir  nature  of  such  public  iirmed  by  Tliucydides,  against  wbose  autho- 
iiotoriety  ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  such  rity  that  of  Diodorus  is  not  to  be  mentioned, 
an  assertion  would  remain  to  be  refuted  in  Possibly  on  account  of  their  subsequent  fate, 
Plutardi's  age.  The  interest  which  the  Lace-  Herodotus  might  have  had  some  reason  for 
dajmonians  and  Athenians  afterward  bad  in  omitting  all  mention  of  them,  similar  to 
courting  the  other  Grecian  states,  may  sufli-  that,  whatever  it  was,  which  has  made  him 
ciently  account  for  the  epigrams,  barrow*,  totally  silent  concerning  the  first  two  Mes- 
and  other  such  uncertain  evidences  as  Flu-  senian  wars.  When  we  consider  his  ex- 
tarch  has  tjuoted.  Indeed,  before  Plutarch's  treme  freedom  by  turns  with  all  the  most 
testimony  against  Herodotus  can  be  of  any  powerful  states  of  Greece,  both  omissions 
■weight,  he  must  be  first  reconciled  to  him-  appear  mysterious. 

self.  It  does  however  appear  extraordinary,  "  Thus  tiie  chronologers  have  deter- 
that  Herodotus,  in  his  narrative  of  this  great  mined,  not  without  authority;  but  the 
event,  should  never  once  have  mentioned  Grecian  calendar  was  yet  100  little  exact 
the  Plaljeans.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch,  for  absolute  certainty  to  a  day.  Tai;T>!»  xi* 
that  the  Greeks  decreed  to  the  Platacans  the  iji.uxi'  fV^X'"^**"  (says  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
first  honors  for  military  merit  en  the  occa-  the  battle  of  Platxa)  Tji  tit^«Ji  tov  Bon J/roftiwe< 
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was  therefore  not   too   far  advanced  for  taking  vengeance  on  those 
Greeks  who  had  joined  the  Persians.     It  was  determined  to  march 
immediately  against  Thebes,  and  to  require  the  delivery  of  Timegenides  Herod.  1.  p. 
and  Attamnus,  heads  of  the  faction  whicli  had  led  the  Boeotians  to  the  tv^j'  ^-  ^^^' 
Persian  alliance.     On  the  eleventh  day  from  the  battle  of  Platasa,  the  l-H-  c.33^ 
army  entered  the  Theban  lands;  and  the  delivery  of  the  obnoxious 
persons  being  refused,   plunder  and  waste  of  the  country,  and  prepa- 
rations for  the  siege  of  their  city,  Avere  begun.     This  was  borne  during 
twenty  days.     Then  Timegenides,  fearing  the  turn  of  popular  favor 
against,  proposed  to  the  Theban  people  to  offer  the  payment  of  a  fine, 
to  atone  for  the  transgression  of  the  republic  against  the  common  cause 
of  Greece  :  declaring  that,  if  it  should  be  refused,  he  would  be  ready 
to  surrender  himself  with  Attaginus,   rather  than  be  the  occasion  or 
pretence   for  the  destruction  of  his  country.     The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  assembly.     But  in  the  following  night  Attaginus  fled  ; 
leaving  his  own  family,   as  well  as  his   associate  Timegenides,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  inraged  Thebans.     His  children  were  immediately  deli- 
vered to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederate  Greeks.     But  the 
Spartan  prince  did  not  want  liberality  to  distinguish  between  the  cri- 
minal father  and  the  innocent  offspring,  whom  he  immediately  dis- 
missed unhurt.     Timegenides  and  some  other  principal  Thebans  being 
then  demanded,  were  surrendered.     They  expected  that  time  would  b« 
allowed  them  to  prepare  for  a  public  defence,  and  trusted  that  their  in- 
terest, assisted  by  money  well  bestowed,  would  insure  their  safety.     Pau- 
sanius  suspected  this,  and  determined  to  prevent  it.    He  detained  them 
till  the  confederate  forces  separated  for  their  several  homes;  and  then, 
taking  them  to  Corinth,  caused  them  to  be  there  executed  :  a  .salutary 
severity,  no  doubt,  for  the  security  of  Greece  against  the  common 

ira/iitov,    y.ar     'Afi)!»aiot/{,     xara     ^>    Boiuroi?  nologers,  w«uld  correspond  with  tlie  23d  of 

m^dh  TotJ  nav4i6u  ^6i»o*To?,  ^  xai  tvt  fri  to  September;    but  they   have   preferred    the 

'EXAtidniv  if  n?ii»Taiai5  aS^oiftrai  trvtiSftot,  xal  authority  of  the  Copies  of  Plutarch's  Life 

SJot/5-i  Tw  eXeviipiu  All  n>.ciTtttei(  iirlf  tS{  »Ix)i{.  of  Camillus,  and  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Glory 

Ti»  St  rut  «/*£fi;»  avw/AaXieii  Ju  ^u,vj/.a,riot,  i'woi/  of  Athens;  in  both  of  which  the  third  of  tlip 

Kui  tvv,  Ji))xfi6»>fii>i'»  tut    it   ar^oMyix  fiuXMr,  month   Bocdroitiion  is  named  us  the  da\'  of 

«x>.ii»   aMci  ftiivc;  "fx"  **'   T£^iyT>!»  ayavai.  the  battle  of  Platsea.     The  day  of  the  buttle 

Plut.  vit.Aristid.  The  fourth  day  of  the  Attic  being  fixed,   Herodotus  furnishes  the  other 

month  Bocdroniion,  according  to  our  chro-  dates  given  in  the  margin, 

enemy ; 
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enemy  ;  but,  as  far  as  appears,  unsupported  by  the  solemnity  of  a  trial, 
and  certainly  unauthorized  by  any  positive  law. 

MeanM'hile  Artabazus,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  Plata;a 
with  numbers  to  make  still  a  powerful  army,  nevertheless,  on  receiving 
information  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster  to  the  Persian  arms,  saw  no 
small  difficulty  and  danger  before  him  in  the  retreat  to  Asia.  He  was 
aware  that  even  those  nations  Avhich  had  been  most  forward  in  submis- 
sion to  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  advancing  myriads,  would  not  scruple 
to  avow  their  real  disposition  of  hostility  toward  him,  were  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius  known,  and  his  own  march  taken  for  flight.  He  therefore 
gave  out  that  his  forces  were  only  the  advanced  guard  of  the  victorious 
army,  which  was  immediately  following.  Using  rapidity  and  precau- 
tion, he  passed  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  crossed  Macedonia, 
without  loss.  But  report  would  soon  outstrip  the  march  of  his  numbers. 
Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  found  himself  forced,  as  a  kind 
of  hostage,  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Persian  general,  Mould  not  fail, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  armv,  to  use  his  best  dilis-ence  for  re- 
turning  to  his  kingdom.  The  Macedonian  forces  assembling,  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Perdiccas,  hung  on  the  rear  of  Artabazus. 
The  difficult  passage  of  the  large  river  Strymon  afforded  opportunity 
M'hich  was  ably  and  successfull}'  used.  A  large  part  of  the  Persian 
army  was  cut  off,  and  such  numbers  made  prisoners,  that  the  portion  of 
their  ransom,  which  Grecian  piety  usually  offered  to  the  gods,  pro- 
vided a  statue  of  gold,  which  Alexander  dedicated  at  Delphi.  How 
far  his  conduct  was  consistent  with  faith  pledged  to  Persia,  we  have 
no  means  to  know,  but  the  Athenian  people  acknowleged  in  it  the 
virtue  of  a  Grecian  patriot:  they  voted  honors  and  privileges  to 
Perdiccas,  and  the  battle  of  the  Strymon  had  lasting  fame,  as  the 
consummation  of  misfortune  and  disgrace  to  Persia,  and  of  safety  and 
glory  to  Greece''. 

'*  — T/AiioK  Tarvx-ni^n  iroiijam  TaT  ^a<3•l^J^.  amount.  The  great  Pliilip,  afterward  king  of 

Demosth.  irip!  <";»Ta|.  p.  I73,and  in  Aristocr.  Macedonia,  in  liis  letter  to   the  Athenian 

p.  087.  ed.  Keiske.     In  both  tliese  orations  people,prescrved  with  the  oration  of  Deinos- 

Perdiccas  is  mentioned   as  the    person  to  thenes,  intitlcd  On  the  Letter,  mentions  only 

whom  the  Athenian  people  decreed  honors,  Alexander,  in  whose  name  the  dedications 

tho  they  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  of  course  would  be  made,  and  under  whose 

authority 
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SECTION     IV. 

Measures  of  the  Grecian   Fleet.     Battle  of  Mycal'e.     End  of  the 

E.vpediiion  of  Xerxes, 

While  the  arms  of  tlie   confederate  Greeks  were   thus  wonderfully  B.  C.  479 
attended  Mitli  success  and  glory   against  the  immediate  invaders  of  ^^-  '•^  i- 
their  country,   the  fleet,  which  had  lain  during  the  summer  inactive 
at  Delos,  was  at  length   excited  to  enterprize.     There  appears  to  have 
been,  in  Samos,   always  a  strong  party  ready  to  take  any  opportunity 
for  spirited  opposition  to  the  Persians,  and  to  Theomestor,  whom  the 
Persians  had  raised  to   the  tyranny  of  the  iland.     Ingaging  in  their 
views  Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  chief,  the  Samians  Herod. 
deputed  Lampon  and  Athenagoras,   two  principal  men  amona-  them,  I;?'  P'.fl''' 

'  '  .     .  Diod.  Sic. 

to  attend  him  on  amission  to  the  commanders  of  the  confederate  1.  11.  c.3«. 
fleet.  In  a  conference  vith  Leotychidas  and  Xanthippus,  Hegesis- 
tratus represented,  '  That  the  whole  Ionian  people  were  ready,  on  the 
'  least  incouragement,  to  revolt  against  the  Persians,  and  join  the  Grecian 
'  cause:  that  the  bare  appearance  of  the  Grecian  fleet  off  their  coast 
'  would  suftice  to  excite  them  to  spirited  action  :  that  the  Persian 
'  government  was  remiss  and  weak  beyond  what  could  be  readily 
'  believed;  insomuch  that  never  did  the  means  offer  to  the  commanders 
'  of  a  powerful  armament,  of  so  rich  a  booty  with  so  little  risk.'  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  the  Spartan  king  and  the  Athenian  chief,  by  their 
common  gods,  to  use  the  means,  so  easily  in  their  power,  for  rescuing 
a  Grecian  people  from  subjection  to  barbarians  ;  and  he  offered,  for 
himself  and  his  collegues,  if  their  fidelity  was  doubted,  to  remain  hos- 
tages with  the  fleet.  Leotychidas,  according  to  a  common  supersti- 
tion of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  struck  with  the  name  of  Hegesistratus  Herod.  1.9. 
as  a  favorable  omen  (it  signifies  the  leader  of  an  armament),  readily 
came  into  the  measure  proposed.  Dismissing  the  two  other  deputies, 
he  detained   Hegesistratus  ;    and,   only   one  day  being  allowed  for  i)rc- 

ftuthority  the  army  which  defeated  the  Per-     immediate  commander,     Ep.  Phil,  ad  Alh. 
6Jans  would  act,  tho  Perdicas  mi>;ht  be  tlie     p.  lOl,  ed  Reiske. 

paration. 
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Diod.  1.11.     paration,   the  whole  fleet,  consisting,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  two 
^'  ^'*'  Imndied  and  fifty  trireme  gallej^s,  moved,  on  the  next,  for  Samos. 

Herod.  1.9.  The  scasou  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  commanders  of  the 
Phcnician  squadron  in  the  Persian  service,  finding  cnterprize  neither 
intended  by  the  Persian  admiral,  nor  expected  from  the  Greeks,  had 
requested  leave  to  depart  for  their  own  ports,  before  the  equinoc- 
tial storms  should  set  in;  and  it  had  been  granted.  Having  thus 
incautiously  parted  with  their  best  ships  and  ablest  seamen,  the 
Persians  were  highly  alarmed  with  intelligence  that  the  Grecian  fleet 
Avas  approaching.  Hastily  quitting  Samos,  they  passed  to  the  neigh- 
boring promontory  of  Mycale  on  the  Ionian  coast ;  where  an  army, 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  incamped  under 
the  command  of  Tigranes.  Here,  says  the  historian,  near  the  temple  of 
c.$~.  the  venerable  deities,  and  that  temple  of  the  Elcusinian  Ceres  whicli 
Philistus,  son  of  Pasicles,  built,  when  he  followed  Neleus,  son  of  Codrus, 
-  to  the  founding  of  Miletus,  they  hauled  their  galleys  upon  the  beach  ; 
and,  with  stones  found  upon  the  place,  and  palisadoes  formed  of  olives 
and  other  cultivated  trees,  they  raised  a  defence  around  them. 
cf)8.  The  Grecian  commanders  had  expected  to  find  the  Persian  fleet  in 

full  force  at  Samos,  and  proposed  to  ingage  it  on  that  friendly  coa^t : 
but  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  more  hazardous  measure  of  following 
it  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  A  council  of  war  was  therefore  held,  in  which 
it  was  deliberated  whether  to  retire  again  immediately  to  their  own 
seas,  or  first  to  make  some  attempt  in  the  Hellespont.  But  intelligence 
of  the  departure  of  the  Phenician  squadron  gave  incouragcment ;  the 
spirit  of  vigorous  cnterprize  gained  ;  and  it  was  shortly  determined 
to  seek  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  approaching  the  Ionian  coast,  it  was 
not  without  surprize  that  they  found  the  sea  completely  yielded  to 
them,  and  the  enemy  prepared  for  opposition  by  land  only.  Ardor 
on  one  side  would  naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  such  evident  back- 
wardness on  the  other.  The  bold  measure  was  resolved  upon,  to 
debark  their  whole  force,  capable  of  acting  by  land,  which  would  be 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  crews,  and  to  attack  the  Persians  in  their 
fortified  camp.  Probably  the  leaders  had  reasonable  hopes,  and  per- 
haps confirmed  iuformution,  that  the  numerous  Greeks,  among  the 
J  2  Persian 
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Persian   forces,   wanted    only   opportunity   to    revolt.      Leotycliidas, 
however,  practised  an  expedient  like  that  of  Themistocles  at  Arterni- 
sium.     He  sent  a  herald,  in  a  boat,  within  hearing  of  the  Ionian  camp, 
who  made  proclamation,  according  to  the  original  historian,  in  these 
words  :  '  Men  of  Ionia,   attend  to  what  I  say,  of  which  the  Persians  Herod,  ut 
'  will  understand  nothing.     When  we  ingage,  it  will  become  every   Diod%ic 
''  one  of  you  to  think  of  the  liberty  of  all:  the  word  is  Hebe.     Let  '•*'•  ^-S*- 
*  those  who  hear  inform  those  who  are  out  of  hearing.'     The  Samians 
had  before  incurred  some  suspicion,  from  the  Persian  leaders,  by  their  Herod.  1.9. 
generous  kindness  to  about  five  hundred  Athenian  prisoners,  who  had   p;„fj'  gj^ 
been  brought  from  Attica  and  disposed  of  as  slaves  in  Asia  Minor,  l.ii.c.35. 
They  had  ransomed  all,  and  sent   them,   with  subsistence,  to  Athens. 
The  Samian  troops  in  the  Persian  army  were  therefore  deprived  of  their 
arms;  and  the  Milesians,  being  also  suspected,  were  detaclied  on  pre- 
tence of  service. 

Leotychidas  debarked  his  forces,  without  opposition,  at  some  dis-  Herod.  1. 9. 
tan ce  from  the  Persian  camp.     To  add  to  their  animation,  he  caused  S:.^°°v,. 

'  Diod.  Sic. 

report  to  be  spred,  that  Pausanias  had  gained  a  complete  victory  oscr  1. 11.  c.35. 
Mardonius  in  Boeotia  ;  of  which  intelligence  could  not  have  arrived,  if,  s°ratag. 
as  historians  afiirm,   it  was  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platsa.     Pos-  '•  ^-  ^-  >^^' 
sibly,  however,  information  of  the  death  of  Masistius,  with  some  exag- 
geration of  the  success  obtained  upon  that  occasion,  might  have  reached 
him.     The  Grecian  forces  marched   in  two  columns:  one,  under  the  Herod.  1.9. 
■command   of  Xantluppus,   composed  of    the   Athenian,    Corinthian,  ' '  ^^~' 
Sicyonian,  and  Troezenian  troops,  held  the  plain  against  the  shore ;   the 
-other,   consisting  of  the   Laccdremonians  with  the    remaining    allies, 
under   Leotychidas,  went    by  the  more  inland  and    hilly   road.     The 
former  arrived  first,  and,  eager  to  ingross  the  glorj'  of  the  day,  pro- 
ceeded innnediately  to  the  assault ;  which  A\'as  so  sudden,  so  well  con- 
ducted, and  so  vigorous,   that  they  had  already  entered  the  Persian 
rampart  before  the  Lacedamionians  could  come  up.      Their  rashness 
was  favored,  and  perhaps  justified,  by  the  ready  zeal  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Persian  service  to  give  them  every  assistance.     The  Samians,  cxas-  c.wi. 
perated  by  the  treatment  they  had  received,  exerted   themselves,  tho  f^'"''-  ^'^•. 
Vol.  I.  3  P  unarmed 
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unarmed,  by  all  means  in  their  power;  and  their  exhortations  and 
example  determined  the  other  Asian  Greeks.  From  every  account  in 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  the  proper  Persians  had  not  yet  deserved 
to  lose  that  military  reputation,  Avhich  they  had  acquired  under  the 
great  Cyrus  ;  but,  of  all  the  infantry  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  they 
almo.st  alone  seem  to  have  merited  the  title  of  soldiers.  Probably  the 
propoilion  of  them  at  jNfycalti  was  not  great.  The  other  Asiatics 
shrunk  before  the  vehemence  of  the  Athenian  attack  ;  but  the  Persians 
were  still  resisting  with  the  utmost  bravery  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
arrived.  Then  they  were  overpowered,  and  mostly  cut  in  pieces. 
Tigranes,  general  of  the  Persian  landforces,  and  two  of  the  principal 
naval  commanders,  were  among  the  slain.  Of  the  Greeks,  Peri laiis, 
commander  of  the  Sicyonians,  was  the  only  man  of  rank  who  fell. 

Mycale  was  a  small  peninsula  ;  and,  from  the  place  of  action,  was  no 
retreat  by  land,  but  througli  narrow  passes  over  a  mountain.  The 
Persian  commanders,  little  expecting  so  sudden  an  attempt  upon  their 
numerous  forces  within  fortified  lines,  thought  they  had  provided  suf- 
ficiently for  security  by  disarming  the  suspected  Samians,  and  detach- 
ing the  Milesians  to  guard  the  passes.  The  latter  circumstance  turned 
to  the  complete  destruction  of  their  army  :  The  Milesians,  with  the 
most  determined  enmity,  intercepted  the  fugitives,  and  few  escaped. 
When  slaughter  ceased,  the  Greeks  remaining  quiet  possessors  of  what- 
ever the  Persian  camp  and  fleet  had  contained,  carried  oft'  every  valu- 
able of  easy  removal,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  rest,  together  with  the 
ships,  and  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  burnt. 

After  this  signal  blow  to  the  Persian  power,  the  Grecian  fleet 
returned  to  Samos.  A  council  was  immediately  held  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  present  security  and  future  welfare 
of  the  revolted  lonians.  The  danders  might  be  safe  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fleet ;  against  which  it  would  be  diilicult,  even  for  the 
resources  of  the  Persian  empire,  soon  to  raise  a  force  capable  of  dis- 
puting the  command  of  the  seas.  But  it  was  generally  deemed  impos- 
sible for  any  power  of  Greece,  to  defend  the  long  line  of  continental 
colonies  against  the  land-force  lying  immediately  behind  them.  Con- 
firmation 
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firmation  arrived  of  the  news  of  the  complete  victory  over  the  Persian 
arms  in  Boeotia.     The  Peloponnesians   then  proposed  to  remove  tiie 
lonians  from  Asia  to  Greece,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the 
seaports  of  those  states  which  had  sided  with  the  Persians.     But  the 
Athenians  dissented  :  they  denied  the  necessity  of  so  violent  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  they  insisted  peremptorily  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  Athenian  colonies.     The  Pelopon- 
nesians had   the   moderation  to  yield  to   this   argument.     Then  the 
Samians,  Chians,  Leshians,  and  other  danders,  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  the  Grecian  confederacy.     The  Hands 
would  be  a  present  refuge  for  those  continentals,  most  obnoxious  to 
Persian  vengeance,  whom  the  walls  of  their  towns   could  not  proteft. 
Sardis  was  too  near,  the  force  tlicre   too  great,  and  the  season  besides 
too  much  advanced  for  any  farther  attempt  in  Ionia.     But  the  Helles- 
pont, more  distant  from  the  center  of  the  Persian  force,   was  open  to 
enterprize   by   sea.     Thither   therefore   the  fleet  directed   its   course. 
It  was  determined  to  destroy  the  bridges,  which  were  supposed  to  be  Herod.  1.9. 
still   standing    and  protected   by    a  garrison;    but  they  had  already  Diod.  Sic. 
yielded  to  the  weather  and  current,  and  the  Persians  had  deserted  the  '•'^-  ^■^'^• 
place. 

Winter  now  approaching,  Leotychidas,  with  all  the  Peloponnesians,  Herod.  1. 9. 
returned  to    Greece.      Xanthippus    resolved    nevertheless,    with   his  ^'jj^^. ..j 
Athenians   and  their  Ionian  allies,    to  attempt   the    recovery   of  the  1.  i.e.  89. 
Chersonese,    an   Athenian  colony,    and  where  the  Greeks  were  still  1.  u,  c.  37. 
numerous.     The  Persians,  exposed  to  attacks  in  various  parts,  through 
the  command  which  the  Athenian  fleet  possessed  at  sea,  collected  their 
whole  force  in  Scstos.     After  an   obstinate  defence,   being  pressed  by 
famine,  they  made  good  their  own  retreat;  upon  which  tlie  Grecian 
inhabitants  joyfully  surrendered  the  town  to  the  Athenians. 

The  Persian  monarch  remained  in  Sardis,  to  see  the  sad  relics  of  his  ^.  l^  \q^' 

forces,  which  found  means  to  ily  from   !MyCale,  and  to  receive  the  ^'°''-  ''''^■ 

calamitous  news  of  the  still  greater  loss  of  his  army  in  Greece.     Shortly  Strab.  1. 1.' 

after  he  moved  to  his  distant  capital  of  Susa.     On  his  departure  he  ^j^j'r- 

ordered  all  the  Grecian  temples  within  his  power  to  be  burnt ;  whether  de  Nat. 

Deor.  1. 1. 
3  I'  2  supposing  &  de  Leg. 

1.  2. 
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supposing  the  deity  offended  with  his  long  sufferance  of  them,  or  that 
he  thought  to  gain  popularity  among  his  subjects  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, by  this  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Magian  rchgion. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  after  two 
campains,  wonderfully  glorious  to  Greece,  and,  both  in  themselves, 
and  for  their  know  consequences,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 


C     477     1 


CHAPTER    X. 


View  of  the  People  of  the  Western  Countries  politically  con- 
nected with  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Grecian  Settlements  in 
Sicily  and  Italy. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  Carthage.   Of  Sicily  :  Jl  grigentum  :  Phalaris  :  Syracuse  :  Gelon  : 
Invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  :  Battle  of  Himera. 

DURING  those  great  transactions  in  Greece  and  its  castera 
colonies,  which  decided,  for  the  time,  the  fate  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  then  first  displayed  that  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  it  still  maintains,  events,  less  important  indeed  for  their 
consequences,  and  less  intimately  affecting  the  interests  of  the  mother- 
country,  less  accurately  also  related  to  us,  yet  upon  sufficient  evidence 
great  and  glorious,  were  taking  place  among  the  western  settlements 
of  the  nation. 

The  warlike  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  Greeks  had  long  ago 
driven  the  industrious  and  informed  Phenicians  from  all  their  antient 
estahlishments  in  the  Grecian  seas;  had  then  wrested  from  them  the 
distant  and  large  iland  of  Cyprus,  whose  situation  would  seem  to  allot 
it  rather  to  the  Phcnician  tlian  the  Grecian  dominion,  and  had  appro- 
priated all  that  valuahle  part  of  the  African  coast  which,  after  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Egypt,  lay  nearest  to  the  Phenician  shore.  But 
in  maritime  skill,  and  still  more  in  commercial  system,  in  the  .spirit  of 
commercial  adventure,  and  in  those  manufactures  which  formed  the 
principal  and  most  advantageous  basis  of  commerce,  the  Phenicians 
stood  yet  unrivalled.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  deserts  bound- 
ing the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  west,  they  had  extended  their  settle- 
ments 
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nients  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  penetrated  into 
the  ocean  beyond,  and,  according  to  some  not  unsupported  accounts, 
carried  their  traffic  across  all  the  dangers  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
distant  shores  of  Britain,  then  the  extreme  of  the  known  world,  and, 
excepting  the  Phenicians,  unknown  among  civilized  nations.  Where- 
ever  the  Greeks  did  not  interfere,  the  Phenicians  were  superior,  in  arms 
as  in  arts,  to  all  maritime  people.  But,  confined  at  home  within  a 
narrow  territory  ;  pressed,  on  the  land,  first  by  the  power  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom,  then  by  the  more  overbearing  weight  successively  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  empires ;  and,  on  the  sea,  interrupted  by  the 
Grecian  spirit  of  war,  and,  it  must  be  added  of  piracy,  they  were 
equall}'  prevented  from  becoming  a  great  nation  on  their  own  conti- 
nent, and  from  assuring  their  dominion  over  their  distant  maritime 
settlements. 

In  their  voyages  westward,   the  large  projection  of  Afiuca,  over- 

against  Sicily,  could  not  fail,   by  its  position  to  attract,  and  by  its 

circumstances  to  fix,  the  attention  of  the  Phenician  navigators.     At  a 

Wll.Paferr.  ■^'^''y  early  period,  accordingly,  some  settlements  were  formed  there, 

I"  ^'.'^■'r  ,0    among  which  Utica  had  the  fame  of  beins;  the  most  antient.     After- 

Jiistin.  1. 18.  ...  . 

c.  4  &  5.        ward  the  princess  inmiortalized  by  Virgil's  poetry,  driven  to  seek  refuge, 
p.  832.  ^*'*^^^  ^"-''  adherents,  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother  the  king  of  Tyre, 

is  said  either  to  have  founded  or  increased  the  colony  which,  in  process 
of  ages,  became  the  powerful  and  renowned  Carthage.  The  era  of 
these  transactions  is  very  uncertain.  The  more  received  system  places 
Dido  two  centuries  later  than  the  Trojan  prince,  whose  intercourse  with 
her  the  Roman  bard  hath  so  interestingly  described  :  Newton's  calcu- 
lation, reducing  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  makes  them  coteinporary. 
Carthage,  however,  situate  nearly  midway  between  Phenicia  and  the 
ocean,  happy  in  its  climate  and  territory,  and  preferable  to  Utica  for 
its  port,  was  a  most  eligible  situation  for  a  place  of  arms,  to  command 
the  communication  with  the  invaluable  western  settlements,  with  Spain, 
the  country  of  silver  and  gold  mines,  the  Indies  of  the  old  world.  For, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  navigation  was  exposed  to 
Strab  1  5  Continual  piiacy  from  the  Greeks,  who  possessed  the  northern  and 
p.  21.9.  southern  shores;  and  in  the  western  from  the  Tuscans.     Thus  princi- 

pally 
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pally  Carthage  seems  to  have  risen  early  to  eminence,  and  to  have 
become,  in  some  degree,  the  capital  of  the  Phenician  colonies.     The 
trouhles  of  Phenicia,  and  the  wars  which,  with  its  very  scanty  territo- 
rial strength,  it  was  obliged  to  sustain  against  the  force  of  the  Assyrian  Hist,  des 
empire,  seem  to  have  given  to  its  dependencies  an  emancipation  which  ^ips',,a°  "g 
perhaps  they  did  not  desire  ;  for  which,  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  that  baron  de 
any  struggle  was  made.     Probably,  on  the  reduction  of  Tyre  by  Nabu-  J,l  32.    ' 

chodonosor  king  of  Assyria,  many  Tvrian  families  would  niiairate  to  ^{""^t^r 

^  -       ^  J      ''  °  of  this  Hist. 

the  colonies;  and  Carthage  was  likely  to  attract  the  greatest  number. 
Cartilage,  however,  then,  profiting  from  its  strength  and  its  situation, 
appears  to  have  taken  decidedly  the  lead.  It  is  remarkable  that,  except- 
ing  Assyria  and  Egypt,  whose  extreme  antiquity,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  their  early  history,  makes  them  exceptions  to  all  rule, 
none  of  the  anticnt  people,  who  tlorished  by  arts,  arms,  and  policy, 
were  great  nations,  like  those  which  form  the  states  of  modern  Europe  ; 
but  each  a  small  society  of  men,  inhabiting  one  city,  and  there  served 
by  slaves,  who  made  commonly  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Carthaginian  government,  established,  like  all  the  Grecian, 
upon  these  principles,  in  taking  the  lead  among  the  sister  colo- 
nies, did  not  associate,  but  subjected  them.  Even  the  towns  in  its  s.Cioi>:. 
immediate  neisrhborhood  were  not  admitted  to  a  share  in  llie  sovern-  P-^-i-"^  37- 

.  .    .  ...  Aristot. 

ment:  each  had   its  own  municipal  administration;  and  so  far  each  Polit.  1.2. 
was  a  separate  commonwealth;  but  all  were  held  under  political  sub-  p'oivb. l,6» 
jection,   and  that  apparently  a  severe  subjection,  to  Carthage;  while  P'*i'-*- 
Carthage  itself  had  one  of  the  best  balanced  and  wisest  constitutions- 
known  to  antiquity. 

As  long  as  the  Phenician  settlements  remained  under  the  authority  Tlmcvd.  1. (7. 
and  protection  of  the  niother-countr}',  few  or  perhaps  none  were  more  |"  "!; . 
than  factories;  for  the  government  of  Tyre  was  little  able  to  maintain 
armies  and  make  conquests  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Mediterranean, 
But  when  Carthage  was  become  the  independent  capital  of  those  colo- 
nics, greater  vicMs  than  the  meer  acquisition  of  riches  by  commerce 
began  to  animate  the  ambition  of  licr  citizens.  Along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  extensive  shores  of 
Spain,   having  only  ignorant  barbarians  to  contend  with,  they  esta^ 

blishcd 
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1)lished  their  dominion,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  wherever  they 
chose  to  exert  their  force.  But  on  the  nearer  coast  of  Sicily,  the 
Phcnician  factories,  some  of  them  probably  as  old  as  Carthage  itself, 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  successive  arrival  of  Grecian  adventurers  ; 
skilled  as  well  as  daring  in  the  practice  of  arras,  and  who,  tho  not  always 
averse  to  commerce,  generally  preferred  piracy  Against  those  new 
occupants  of  that  fruitful  country,  other  precautions  were  necessary 
than  hud  sufficed  against  the  simplicity  of  the  native  barbarians. 
Thucyd.  1.  6.  Uniting  therefore  their  factories,  which  had  been  scattered  all  around 

c    2 

the  iland,  the  Phenicians  confined  themselves  to  three  settlements; 
Soloeis  and  Panormus  (now  Palermo)  on  the  northern  coast,  and  Motya 
at  the  western  ejitremity  ;  and  they  began  to  cultivate  more  attentively 
Ch.  5.  S.2.  the  friendship  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  particularly. of  the  Elymians, 
that  mixed  people,  Greek,  Trojan,  and  Sicel,  who  held  the  towns  of 
Eryx  and  Egesta.  This  easy  acquiescence  of  the  Phenicians,  which, 
till  the  age  of  Xerxes,  allowed  no  opportunity  for  the  Greek  historians 
to  boast  of  a  single  feat  of  arms  to  the  honor  of  their  nation  in  Sicily, 
sufficiently  proves  that  tho  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Carthage  may 
have  been  as  antient  as  it  was  pretended,  yet  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  was  comparatively  of  late  growth.  The  Phcnician  colonies 
then,  thus  assembled  toward  the  western  part  of  the  iland,  might  readily 
receive  such  protection  as  Carthage  could  give  ;  and  their  need  of  pro- 
tection would  lead  them  to  admit  willingly  its  superintending  authority. 
As  soon  therefore  as  Carthage  itself  became  independent,  the  Phcnician 
settlements  in  Sicily  would  become  appendages  of  its  dominion ;  and 
disputes  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  settlements  would  be  conse- 
quently unavoidable. 

Little  remains  for  history  concerning  the  Greciax  colonies  in 
Sicily,  till  toward  that  splendid  period  which  has  been  treated  in  the 
preceding  chapters;  and  indeed  it  appears  that,  before  that  period,  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  had  no  important  transactions,  and  little 
political  connection  with  the  mother-country,  unless  with  the  one  com- 
mercial commonwealth  of  Corinth.  Some  of  the  towns,  however,  we 
find,  were  populous  and  wealthy  ;  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gcla,  Camarina, 
divided  between  them  the  southern  coast,  beyond  the  rest  of  that 
1 1  fruitful 
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fruitful  Hand  productive  in  grain  ;  Syracuse  had  one  of  the  finest  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  situation  very  advantageous  for  trade,  and 
surrounded  also  by  a  territory  of  uncommon  fertility. 

Already  in  the  ageof  Solon,  Agkigkxtum,  originally  a  colony  from 
Gela,  was  become  a  considerable  independent  commonwcaltli,  when 
Phalaris,  a  Cretan,  acquired  the  sovereinty.     Crete  had  been,  jointly  3   Q  ^^j^, 

with  Rhodes,  the  mother-country  of  Gela.     Phalaris,  whose  history,  to  370, 

.1  i         -^  •     -^      •  ^   1  »      01.  .54. 

on  more  than  one  account,  excites  curiosity,  is  represented  as  a  monster  „(^.^rly. 

in  human  nature;    possessing,  with  very  extraordinary  abilities,   the 
most  opposite  virtues  and  vices,  the  most  abominable  cruelty,  with  the 
most  exalted  magnanimity  and  generosity.     Buttho  all  traditions  con- 
cerning that  famous  tyrant  are  extremely  tlubious  and  imperfect,  yet 
the  contradictions  concerning  his  character  are  not  wholly  unaccount- 
able.     He    fell,    we  find,  a  victim  to   the  party  in  opposition  to  his  Cic.  de  Off. 
government,  and  that  party  held  the  sway  in  Agi'igentuin,  under  a    '  ^" 
democratical  form  of  administration,  for  sixty  years.     What  happened  CI1.7.  s.  5. 
in  Athens,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  would,  during  this 
period,  from  the  same  causes,  happen  in  Agrigeiitum.    To  render  odious 
tiie  character  of  tiie  deceased  tyrant  would  tend  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  his  party,  and  proportionally  to  strengthen  the  situation  of  the  ruling 
party  and  advance  their  power.     Nothing,  therefore,  that  could  pro- 
duce such  effects  would  be  neglected. 

Syracuse  was  already  considerable,  yet  we  do  not  find  it  particu- 
larly eminent  among  the  Sicilian  Greek  cities  till,  toward  the  age  o^ 
Xerxes,  it  was  raised  to  power  and  fame  by  its  great  and  beloved  tyrant 
Gelon.     That  illustrious  man  v.-as  born  of  an  antient  and  noble  family,  Ilcrod.  1.  7. 
of  Rhodian  origin,  established  at  Gela.     The  Sicilian  colonies,  beyond 
all  other  Grecian  states,  were  remarkable  for  frequent  revolutions,  the 
sudden  elevation  and  dowufal  of  tyrannies,  and  every  change  of  govern- 
ment and  every  calamity  which  faction  and  internal  war  could  occasion. 
Cleander,  tyrant  of  Cichi,   being  killed  by  Sabyllus,  a  Geloaii  citizen,  c.  i,i+. 
was  nevertheless  succeeded  in  the  sovereinty  bv  his  brother  Hippocrates.  „  ' '/]'  '' 

^      -  '  ^        _  li.  L.  48  1. 

Gelon,  already  of  reputation  for  abilities  and  bravery,  was  appointed  Dodw. Ann. 

by  the  new  tyrant  commander-in-chief  of  the  Geloiin  cavalry:  for  in     '"^' 

Sicily,   a  country  much   more  generally  adapted  than  Greece  to  the 
Vol.  I.  ;i  Q  breeding 
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breeding  ofliovses  and  the  operations  of  cavalry,  that  service  was  early 
and   extensively    cultivated'.      Hippocrates,    an    ambitious    and    able 
prince,  made  successful  war  upon  some  of  the  Sicel  tribes,  and  upon 
the  Orecian  states  of  Syracuse,  Callipolis,  Naxus,  Leontini,  and  Mes- 
sena  ;  all  of  w  hich,    excepting  Syracuse,  he  comptiled  to  acknowlcge 
his  sovereinty.     The  Syracusans,  defeated  hi  a  great  battle  and  reduced 
lo   extremity,   applied  to    Corinth,    their   metropolis,    for   assistance. 
The  interference  of  that  rich  maritime  commonwealth,  in  conjunction 
with  its  powerful  colony  of  Corcyra,  pracured  an  accommodation  ;  by 
vhich,  however,  the  town  of  Camarina,  then  subject  to  Syracuse,  was 
yielded  to  the  Geloiin  prince.     Hippocrates   was  soon  after  killed  in 
an  action  with  the  Hybleean  Sicels.      Gelon,  who  had   distinguished 
himself  very  advantageously  in  all  the  late  wars,  was  left  guardian  of  his 
Herod.  1.7.    infant  sons,    and   administrator  of  their  government.     To  this  trust, 
according  to  Herodotus,  Gelon  was  unfaithful :  making  a  pretence  of 
some  commotions  among  the  Gelo'ans,  which  were  repressed  by  arms,  he 
assumed  the  sovereinty  to  himself.     At  Syracuse,  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  contest  for  power  between  the  higher  and 
lower  citizens,  which  was  nearly  perpetual  in   almost  every  Grecian 
commonwealth,  the  leaders  of  the  populace,  ingaging  the  slaves  of  the 
rich  in  the  party  against  their  masters,   compelled  these  to  seek  their 
personal  safety  by  flight.     Finding  refuge  at  Casmenro  they  applied  to 
Gelon,  who  readily  undertook  their  cause.     The  Syracusans  in  posses- 
sion dreaded  the  j)ower  of  that  prince;   but,  according  to  the  same 
historian  who  impiites  to  him  treachery  against  the  sons  of  Hippocrates, 
they  had  confidence  in  his  character.     The  result  is  highly  remarkable. 
They  professed  themselves  not  unuilling  to  readmit  the  refugees,  and 
to  restore  their  property,  provided  only  security  could  be  given  that  an 
equal  government  should   be  established,  that  an  act  of  amnesty  for 
what  had  passed  sJjould  be  strictly  observed,  that  the  nobles,  on  being 
restored  to  wealth,   honor,  and  authority,   should   neither  exert  tiieir 
power  and    influence  to   the  persecution  of  indi\iduals  who  had  been 
active  in  expelling  them,  nor  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  of 

•  Arduus  iiide  .Agragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Moenia,  magiiaiiimura  quondam  geuerator  equoruni.     X'u-g.  JiLu.  1.  3.  v.  70+. 

the 
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the  commonwealth,  and  the  estabhshment  of  oligarchal  desjiotism. 
The  expedient  in  Avliich  both  parties  concurred,  was  to  appoint  Gelou 
supreme  moderator  between  them,  by  making  him  king  of  Syracuse. 

This  important  acquisition  of  dominion  thus  extraordinarily  made,  ' 
it  became  the  object  of  Gelon  to  mold  into  one  the  many  little  states 
which  acknowleged  his  authority.  The  circumstances  of  every  Grecian 
government  required  that  the  capital  should  be  strong,  and  all  the 
dependent  towns  weak.  For,  on  account  of  the  universal  narrowness 
of  territory,  as  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  observe,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  cultivated  spot  should  have  its  fortified  town  at 
hand  for  refuge  and  protection;  and,  on  account  of  the  universal  Vol.  1.0.4. 
scantiness  of  public  revenue,  it  was  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of  **"  ^' 
every  town  and  its  district  should  be  the  garrison.  If  then  these  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  an  enemy,  they  might  also  defy  the 
authority  of  their  own  capital.  The  interest,  or  the  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals would  often  lead  the  municipal  government  to  aspire  to  inde- 
pendency;  and  the  interest  or  ambition  of  neighboring  states  would 
seldom  fail  to  afford  'incouragement  for  such  views.  But  if  it  was 
necessary  for  every  Grecian  government  to  attend  to  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  peculiarly  so  for  Gelon,  whose  dominion  was  composed 
of  so  many  conquered  cities.  It  comprized  now,  with  a  small  part 
of  the  northern,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  southern,  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  iland. 

Among  the  towns  of  this  range  of  country,  Syracuse  possessed  advan- 
tages which  attracted  the  notice  of  Gelon.  His  native  city,  recom- 
mended by  its  territory,  the  celebrated  Geloiin  plain,  eminent  even 
among  the  Sicilian  iields  for  fruitfulness,  was  near  one  extremity  of  his 
dominion,   and  without  a  port.     A  central  situation,   the  completest  sirab.  1.6. 

harbour  of  the  iland,  the  largest  town,    a  rich  surroundino-  country,  T:,'^^'^',  ,  ^ 

^  '  n  j>    Ihucyd.  1. 0. 

and  a  ])Cople  of  whose  favor  he  was  apparently  most  secure,  determined 
Gelon  to  make  Syracuse  the  seat  of  his  government.  This  being 
decided,  he  proceeded  to  the  arduous  business  of  forming  the  hetero- 
geneous parts  which  composed  his  dominion,  into  one  harmonized 
M'hole.  His  measures,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  would 
appear  violent  and  extravagant;  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we 

S  Q  ^  Icarn 
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learn  of  tlieir  effects,  they  were  wisely  accommodated  to  the  times  in 

whicli  lie  lived;  and  perhaps  beyond  any  other  that  could  have  been 

devised,  productive  of  happiness  to  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  security 

to  his  own  authority.     Without  a  distribution  of  powers  legislative, 

judicial,  and  executive  among  a  favoring  party,  a  tyranny  could  hardly 

subsist.     Of  that  favoring  party  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  the  capital 

a  decided  majority  ;  and  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  other  towns 

should  want  the  protection  of  the  capital,   and   be  unable  to  resist  its 

HerncJ.  1. 7.    force.     With  these  views,  destroying  Camarina,  Gelon  established  all 

Thucyd.1.6.  its  people  in  Syracuse:  he  removed  thither  more  than  half  the  Geloiins; 

o"^',   ,  r      <jf  the  Euboeans  in  different  towns,  he  g-av-e  the  higher  ranks  only  to 

Strab.  1. 0.  _  '  e  o  j 

p. 'jGs.  &       injoy  the  privileges  of  the  capital";  leaving  the  poorer,   with  their 
■ ''■  several  municipal  administrations,   to  cultivate  the  country:  but  the 

lower  people  of  the  iNIegarians  of  Hybla  he  sold  for  slaves,  with  an 
exjMCss  obligation  on  the  purchasers  to  transport  them  out  of  Sicily,  as 
the  last  resource  against  those  disturbances  which  their  mutinous  dis- 
position, and  rancor  against  their  superiors,  would,  if  they  lived  within 
the  same  country,  perpetually  occasion. 

The  stale  of  Sicily  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  then  was  this:  the 
barbarian  Sicans  and  Sicels  yet  held  the  center  of  the  iland,  and  the 
Elymians  the  western  corner.  A  part  of  the  northern  coast  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Carthaginians  ;  never,  probably,  in  perfect  friendship  with 
all  the  Greeks,  and  lately  in  open  hostility  with  some  of  them  ;  for, 
while   Cleomenes,   king  of  Sparta,    was   yet   living,    his  half-brother 

Herod.  1.  5.    Dorieus,  elder  brother  of  the  renowned  Leonidas,  conducting  a  fleet 

c.  41  &  4-6 

&1.7.  c.  158.  "'^'^  ^'^^  ^■'^^^'  ^'^  settle  a  colony  in  Sicily,  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
action  with  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  Gelon  commanded  a  dominion,  very 
small,  compared  with  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  and  still  more 
below  comparison  with  the  Persian  empire  then  existing,  but  consiilcr- 

Thiicyd.l.  I;  ably  larger  than  was  united  iiiidcr  one  government  elsewhere  among 

c.  1 7 

Herod.  1.7.    the  Greeks ;    and   this  lie  ruled  with  such  Avisdom,   uprightness,   and 
c.  165.  vigor,  that  he  was  equally  beloved  by  his  subjects  and  respected  by  all 

c.  20  &  77.    neighboring  powers.     Agrigentum  was,  at  the  same  time,  administered 

^(l^l>iT«?    iv/iriai.       Herod,    1.  7.     C.    156.        ^(i^iTt■,?    J'    aiXoij   IvSiu    Tuv    ci>^Xuv     ifi^tTa^ 
jtaMo>   J)  Tu  ^^^rixllf  nfiaui  xa)  aiX'ii-      Aristot.  Politi  1.3.    C.  1. 
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by  Tlieron,  a  man  also  of  high  nieiit,  mIio  had  raised  himself  to  the 
tyranny;  and  he  had  lately  reduced  Himera  on  the  northern  coast, 
ejecting  its  tyrant  Terillus. 

This  circumstance  gave  immediate  occasion  to  the  first  considerable 
effort  of  the  Carthaginians  to\\'ard  extending  their  dominion  in  Sicily; 
the  first  important  transaction  in  M'hich  they  were  ingaged  with  the 
Greeks,  Avhile  the  Romans,  afterward  conquerors  of  Carthage,  Greece, 
and  the  known  M'orld,  had  yet  scarcely  a  name  among  nations.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Herodotus  has  treated  this  part  of  history 
so  slightly,  and  that  little  satisfactoiy  remains  upon  it  from  any 
other  writer.  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  the  injudicious,  and  some- 
times even  ridiculous  attempt  of  a  man  unversed  in  political,  and  still 
more  in  military  business,  to  exalt  his  fellowcountrymen,  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  above  the  fame  of  Lacedsmon  and  Athens.  Circumstances 
enough,,  however,  remain,  either  reported  or  confirmed  by  better  autho- 
rity, whence  a  general  ideii  may  be  gained  of  the  principal  events. 

It  was  a  solace,  among  the  miseries  occasioned  by  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions in  the  little  Grecian  republics,  that,  as  every  state  had  always 
enemies,  open  or  secret,  the  exiled  of  every  state  could  generally  find 
protection  somewhere.     But  beside  the  resources  within  Greece  itself, 
the  Persian  emi)ire  had  been,  for  some  tinie,  a  common  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate    who  were  of  any   consideration  in   their  own  country: 
Tuscany  also  had  afforded  settlements  to  some;  and  now  Carthage, 
rising  to  new  importance  among  forein  powers,  offered  prospect  of  new 
relief     Here  the  expelled  prince  of  Himera  applied,  and  found  a  favor-  Ikiod.  1.7. 
able  reception.     The  opportunity  was  inviiing  for  the  Carthaginians  to 
extend  and  secure  their  own  dominion,  by  crushing  that  of  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily;  while  the  collected  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  on  the  point 
of  overwhelming  Greece  itself,  would  effectually  prevent  any  assistance 
from  that  quarte-r.     Under  pretence  therefore  of  reinstating  their  ally 
in  his  dominion,  they  assembled    a  very  powerful  armament.     Dy  a  PiiKi.ir. 
treaty  with  the  Tuscans  they  ingaged  the  naval  force  of  that  j^eople  in  |;\'i,I;,.'"  , 
their  service ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  which  we  find  afterwartl  !>cliol. 
usual  with  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  collected  merce- 
nary landforccs  from  many  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which  they 

had 
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liad  commercial  intercourse.  13eside  those  of  Phenician  blood,  Hero- 
dotus mentions  Africans,  Spaniards,  Liguriaus,  Elisycians  (a  name  not 
occurring  elsewhere)  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  The  command  in 
chief  was  committed  to  Ilamilcar,  one  of  the  two  magistrates  who,  with 
the  title  of  Suffete,  presided  overtiie  Carthaginian  commonwealth,  and 

IJei-od.l.  {.    -^vIjo^c  eminence  of  dignity  and  authority  was  such,  that  the  Grecian 

c.  165.  ,       . 

Polyb.  1.0".     vrilers,  generally  averse  to  forein  terms,not  unusually  styled  them  kings. 

In  the  same  summer  in  which   Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Ilamilcai" 
passed  into  Sicily,   and  immediately  laid  siege  to  Himera.     Theron, 
unable  with  his  own  forces  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
applied  to  the  king  of  Syracuse  for  assistance.     Tho  the  war  was  pro- 
fessedly intended  only  against  the  Agrigentine  prince,  yet  the  whole 
Grecian  interest  in  Sicily  was  too   evidently  concerned  in  the  event 
for  Gelon  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator.     Putting  himself  therefore  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts, 
consisted  of  about  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse,  and,  with  the  usual  addition  of  light-armed  slaves,  might  be  in 
all  perhaps  twenty-five  thousand  men,  he  marched  to  join  the  Agrigen- 
tine forces.    His  fleet,  more  powerful,  as  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides, 
than    that  of  any  other  Grecian  potentate  of  his  age  (according  to 
Herodotus   two  hundred  trireme  galleys)  he  committed  to  his  brother 
Hieron.  This  prince  met,  and  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  Carthage 
and  Tuscany.     About  the  same  time  the  united  armies  of  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum    ingaged  the    CarLhaginian  army  near  Ilimera,  with 
the  most  complete  success.     Ilamilcar  himself  fell  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  almost  the  whole  remainder  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  concurring  testimony  of  antient  writers  to  these  glorious  events, 
which  appear  to  have  at  once  terminated  the  war,  little  as  we  are  assured 
of  any  particulars,  is  confirmed  by  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
growing  greatness  and  lasting  splendor  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum. 
The  prisoners,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  were  all  con- 
demned to  slavery.  The  larger  share,  we  are  told,  was  acquired  by  the 
Agrigentines,  who  employed  great  numbers  on  public  works,  which 
remained  to  late  ages,  and  some  even  yet  remain,  jMoofs  both  of  the 

greatness 
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greatness  of  the  victoiy,  and  of  the  taste  of  the  victors.  Here,  how- 
ever, on  considciinf^'  the  account  given  by  the  Sicilian  Diodonis,  the 
zealous  eulogist  of  liis  country,  a  suspicion  cannot  but  arise,  that  all 
those  prisoners  were  not  Carthaginian  soldiers.  For  the  battle  was 
fought  near  Himera,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  iland.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  confusion  of  their  defeat,  says  Diodorus,  fled  in  great 
numbers  up  the  country,  and  mostly  toward  the  4\grigentine  territory, 
where  they  were  afterward  taken  by  the  Agrigentines.  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  they  would  have  directed  tlicir  flight  toward  their 
own  garrisons  of  Soloeis  and  Panoimus,  which  were  not  far  distant  on 
the  coast ;  or,  if  they  were  cut  off  from  ihese,  and  com])clled  to  take  an 
inland  road,  Egesta,  the  strong  hold  of  their  Elymian  allies,  would 
have  been  their  object,  rather  than  the  Agrigentine  tvn-ritory.  But  if 
they  fled  up  the  country,  and  did  not  reach  Egesta,  they  would  get 
among  the  highlands  held  by  the  Sicans  and  Sicels ;  and  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  stop  there,  tlian  pass  on  into  the  Agrigentine 
lands.  It  seems  farther  improbable,  that  the  powerful  Gelon  would 
permit  his  pco|)le  to  be  defrauded  of  their  fair  share  of  the  booty,  by 
those  who  owed  to  them,  not  only  the  victory,  but  perhaps  even  their 
existence  as  a  people.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Agrigentines  took  advantage  from  the  blow  given  to 
the  Carthaginian  power,  perhaps  making  a  pretence  of  some  shelter 
afforded  to  fugitives,  for  oppressing  the  Sicans  and  Sicels  of  their 
neighborhood  ;  and  tliat  the  stupendous  works  of  art,  which  travellers 
yet  admire  at  Gu'genti,  were  in  large  proportion  the  produce  of  the 
labor  and  the  misery  of  those  unfortunate  barbarians.  It  is  tlie  purpose 
of  history  to  repiesent  men,  not  such  as  they  should  be,  but  such  as 
they  have  been  :  anil  thus  Icariiing  what  they  should  be,  through  obser- 
vation of  what  they  should  not  be,  far  more  valuable  instruction,  both 
political  and  moral,  may  be  gathered  than  from  any  visionary  descrip- 
tion of  perfection  in  human  nature.  Thus,  at  least,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydidcs  and  Xcnophon  and  Polybius  and  Sallust  and  Tacitus 
thought;  tlio  some  other  historians,  Greek,  Roman,  and  modern,  have 
written  upon  a  difierent  plan.  It  is  indeed  little  allowable  for  the  histo- 
rian  to  go   beyond   autliority  ;  yet  wlicn   sonic  iniportant   facts  are 

certam, 
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certain,  with  some  attending  circumstances  (lui)ious,  it  will  be  liis 
business  to  lead  liis  reader  as  near  to  the  whole  truth  as  he  can.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  and  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  the  methods  ordinarily  practised  among  the 
Greeks  to  obtain  slaves,  the  full  assurance  we  have  of  the  great  works 
executed  at  Agrigentum,  and  the  account  even  of  Diodorus,  partial  as 
he  is  to  his  fellowcountrymen,  compared  with  the  known  state  of  Sicily 
at  the  time,  all  concur  to  mark  the  conjecture  ventured  concerning  the 
prisoners  made  by  the  Agrigentines,  as  very  likely  to  be  true,  and,  at 
least,  very  near  the  truth. 

Among  the  deficiencies  of  Sicilian  history,  however,  nothing  is  so 
much  to  be  regretted  as  the  scantiness  of  information  about  the  form 
of  government  established  by  Gelon,  and  the  civil  occurrences  of  his 
reign.  It  is  not  the  number  of  prisoners  he  made,  nor  the  buildings  he 
erected,  that  excite  curiosity,  so  much  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  under  his  administration,  and  the  lasting  popularity  of  his 
character.  Of  the  former  some  valuable  testimony  remains  transmitted 
by  the  arts,  which  the  litterature  of  his  age,  much  less  proportionally 
advanced,  does  not  afford.  There  are  gold  coins  yet  existing  of  Gelon 
and  his  immediate  successors,  tho  no  commonwealth  of  Greece,  not 
Athens  itself,  coined  gold,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  for  more 
than  a  century  after.  Nor  are  the  coins  of  Gelon  more  remarkable  on 
this  account  than  for  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship; 
which  are  of  a  perfection  at  any  rate  surprizing,  and  Mhich  would 
appear  almost  miraculous,  if  wc  did  not  learn  from  an  author  living  so 
near  the  time,  and  so  possessing  means  of  information,  as  Herodotus, 
that  the  western  Greek  colonies  had  constant  communication  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  those  of  Asia.  \\'ith  regard  then  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Gelon,  comparing  what  remains  from  Herodotus  M'ith  the 
anecdotes  reported  by  later  writers,  we  can  but  gather  some  general 
idea.  Power,  it  appears,  was  committed  principally  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  citizens,  yet  Gelon  was  always  the  favorite  of  the  lower ;  and 
in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  singular  among  the  Grecian  political 
leaders,  that  he  could  reconcile  the  jarring  pretensions  of  the  two,  and 
maintain  concord  betweea  them.  Probably  the  forms  of  a  mixed 
5  republic 
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republic  were  observed,   as    at   Athens,    under  the  Peiststratids,  and 
an   impartial   administration  of  just   laws  assured  properly  and  civil 
liberty  to  all.     We  are  told  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  return  of  the  Grecian  forces  to  their  several  homes,  the  people  Diod. ).  ix. 
were  summoned  to  a-general  assembly  at  Syracuse,  M'ith  a  requisition  ^^if  y^r. 
that  they  should  come  completely  armed,  as  for  a  military  expedition,  l^''^^- 1-  i^- 
Gelon  attended  in  the  habit  of  a  private  citizen,  unarmed  and  without 
guards.     The  assembly  being  formed,  he  mounted  the  speaker's  stand, 
and  after  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  administration  in  peace  and 
in  war,  concluded  with   observing  to  the  people,  that  he  was  now  in 
their  hand;;  if  he  had  done  mtII,  they  would   reward  him  with  their 
good  words  and  good  wishes  ;  if  he  had  done  ill,  his  doom  was  in  their 
power.     lie  was  answered  with  loud   acclamation;  styled  benefactor, 
deliverer,  and  king,  and  required  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the  supreme 
authority;  and  a  decree  was  passed,   directing  that  a  statue  should  be 
erected  at  the  public  expence,  representing  liini,  in  memory  of  this 
transaction,  habited  as  a  private  citizen.     Nor  was  this  niecr  flattery  Demetr.  de 
to  the  living  prince  :  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  when,  in  pj  ,'  ^'j^^' 
circumstances  most  likely  to  excite  democratical  fury,  a  decree  was  Timol. 
proposed  for  the  demolition  or  removal  of  all  statues  of  tyrants,  the 
surviving  fame  of  the  just  and  beneficent  administration  of  Gelon  had 
such  weight  with   the  popular  mind,  that  an  exception  was  made  in 
favor  of  his  statue,  which  was  accordingly  preserved  in  its  place. 

The  history  of  Carthage,  where  litterature  never  florished,  is  slill 
more  defectively  transmitted  than  that  of  Syracuse;  so  that  we  know 
not  to  what  should  be  attributed  the  total  inexertion  of  its  government 
in  Sicily,  for  near  a  century  after  the  battle  of  Ilimera.  The  testimony 
of  Aristotle  to  the  lasting  internal  quiet  of  that  wisely-constituted 
commonwealth,  seems  to  warrant  our  belief  that  no  domestic  trouble 
impeded;  and  this  tends  to  corroborate  the  presumptive  evidence, 
arising  from  other  circumstances,  that  Carthage  had  yet  no  great 
resources.  She  Was  providing  them  by  the  successful  extension  of  her 
commerce,  and  of  her  settlements  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  accordingly  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  after,  we  find  Tliucyd.  1. 6. 
Carthage  accounted  by  Thucydides,  not  formidable  as  a  warlike  state,  *^-  •^*- 
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but  the  richest  commonwealth  known.  Her  factories  in  Sicily  there- 
fore, where  less  profit  was  to  be  acquired  with  far  greater  difficulty  and 
risk,  were  neglected  ;  and  AJotya  thus  became  an  Agrigentinegarrison, 
Panormus  and  Soloeis  appear  to  have  remained  to  the  Carthaginians, 
6.  Mho,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  continued  to  hold  establibhment.% 
in  the  iland  ;  but  among  the  various  wars  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
between  themselves,  and  with  the  barbarians,  in  whose  number  Thacy- 
dides  reckons  the  Ekymians  of  Egesta,  for  more  than  seventy  years  no- 
mention  occurs  of  any  interference  of  the  Carthaginian  government'. 

^  Scarcely  any  equally  important  trans-  ally  contradicts  its  existence.  Not  that  it 
actions  in  Grecian  history  remain  so  unsa-  was  impossible  but,  Uirougli  the  medium  <it> 
tisfactorily  related  as  those  of  the  Ilimcraian  Tyre,  there  may  have  been  communicatiou 
war.  Herodotus  says  the  Carthaginian  army  between  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth 
was  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This,  and  the  Persian  court.  It  was  however  widely 
the  only  improbable  circumstance  (indeed  alien  from  the  temper  of  that  court  at  that 
nearly  an  impossible  one)  in  his  concise  nar-  time,  to  make  treaties  with  little,  distant, 
rative,  and  expressly  given,  not  as  what  he  and  almost  unheard-of  republics,  upon  the 
would  vouch  for,  but  only  as  a  Sicilian  re-  terms  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  Herodotus 
port,  is  the  only  one  ui  which  he  has  been  sufficiently  expresses  it  as  Gelon's  opinion,, 
followed  by  Diodorus  and  some  later  writers,  that  the  only  terms  upon  which  alliance 
who  have  added  largely  to  the  tale  from  could  be  made  with  Persia,  were  submission, 
stores  with  which  we  are  unacquauitcd.  not  only  to  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  de- 
They  saythe  fleetconsisted  of  two  thousand  livering  earth  and  water,  hutalso  lo  the  pay- 
galleys  ;  nearly  double  the  number  reported  ment  of  tribute  (llerod.  1.  7.  c.  l63.)  That 
of  the  fleet  of  Xctxcs,  which  has  passed  with  the  Carthaginians  were  not,  in  that  age, 
some  for  incredible.  (Diod.1.11.  c.20.)  The  powerful  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Carthaginians  never,  in  the  most  florishing  Persia  upon  a  footing  at  all  approaching  to 
times  of  their  empire,  sent  out  an  army  of  equality,  the  annoyance  which  the  disunited 
halfthreehundred  thousand  men,  and  still  less  little  piratical  Grecian  republics  in  Sicily 
a  fleet  of  two  thousand  galleys.  They  say  then'  were  always  capable  of  giving  them,  and  the 
that  Cielon  led  from  Syracuse  fifty  thousand  success  of  the  distant  colony  of  Massilia. 
foot  and  more  than  five  thousand  horse;  against  their  fleet,  amply  indicate.  (Herod, 
neglecting  the  account  of  F.phorui*,  a  much  1.  I.  c.l66^  Thucyd.  1. 1.  c.  13.)  Justin,  in 
earlier  writer  than  Diodorus  (which  ha.s  beea  reporting  a  treaty  between  Carthage  and  the 
preserved  to  us  by  the  sciioliast  on  Pindar),  Persian  court,  which  however  he  attributes 
who  says  Gelon's  army  was  nf  ten  thousand  to  the  reign  of  Darius  (Justin,  1.  IJ).  c.  1.), 
fo&t  and  two  thousand  horse.  Neither  has  describes  terms  that  could  only  be  imposed 
the  confident  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  on  a  subject  people,,  and  would  never  be 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  was  made  acceded  to  by  a  state  capable  of  raising  at 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  the  Car-  the  same  time  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thaginian  commonwealth  and  the  Persian  thousand  mwi,  and  a  fleet  of  two  thousand 
court,  merited  the  credit  that  has  l;cen  paid  ships  of  war.  But  what  Herodotus  relates 
to  it.  Herodotus  evidently  had  never  heard  of  the  leading  steps  to  the  Carthaginian  ex- 
of  such  a  treaty;  indeed  his  account  virtu-  pedilion  into  Sicily,  is  perfectly  consistent 
2  with 
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Of  Italy :    Tuscany:    Rome:    Latiiim :    Sybaris:    Crotona :    Pytha- 
goras: Thurium:  Pa:stum:  Cuma  :  Campania:  Lucania. 


Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  people  whom  the  Romans 

called  Etruscans,   or  Tuscans,  and  the  Greeks  Tyrrhenes,  or  Tyrsenes, 

became  eminent,  not  only  by  their  military  prowess,  and  the  extent  of 

dominion  which  they  acquired,  but  by  their  policy,  their  knowlea;e  of 

•^        ^  "^  .        \     .  .    .  ,.,    Herod,  t.  1. 

letters,  and  their  proficiency  in  arts.     Concerning  their  origin,  which  g.  y4. 

the  existing  monuments  of  early  art  among  them  principally  makes  an  p'^'^j^'"^" 

object  of  reasonable  curiosity,  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  tracing  Dion.  Hal. 

it  from  Lydia*.     Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  dissents;  yet  a  concur-  ]  '| ' 

with  everytliing  that  we  learn  on  best  au-  serious  criticism.  The  naval  victory  is  not 
thority  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Diodorus, 
and  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  the  under-  but  remains  reported  in  a  quotation  from 
laidng,  without  any  assistance  from  fancied  the  historian  Ephorus  by  the  scholiast  on 
treaties  with  the  court  of  Susa,  by  which  llic  Pindar,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  himself 
merchants  of  Carthage  were  to  share  tho  in  his  first  Pythian  ode,  which  is  addressed 
conquest  and  spoil  of  Europe  with  the  nio-  to  Hieron.  Some  notice  of  it  also  occurs 
narcli  of  the  Persian  empire.  Fmally,  the  in  Pausauias,  b.  6".  c.  19-  p.^f).9.  The  value 
sileiice  of  Thucydides  concerning  the  im-  of  these  authorities  has  been  very  ably  dis- 
mensity  of  the  Carthaginian  armament,  and  cussed  by  Mr.  West,  in  a  note  to  liis  trans- 
the  splendor  of  the  victory  of  Gelon,  where,  lation  of  the  ode  aboTe-inenti:-,ned. 
in  treating  of  the  principal  military  actions  ♦  The  antient.  vases,  which  of  late  years 
of  the  Greeks  in  general,  he  speaks  of  the  have  so  much  excited  the  attention  ot  the 
power  of  the  .Sicilian  tyrants  of  that  age  in  lovers  of  anticjuity  and  the  arts,  seem  to 
particular  (Tluicyd.  1.  1.  c.  li.),  sufficiently  have  contributed  in  some  instances  to  givo 
proves  that,  if  any  such  reports  were  in  his  a  celebrity  to  the  Etruscan  name  which  is 
time  current,  he  thought  them  unworthy  of  not  its  due.  The  proof  however  of  l)ie  pro- 
notice.  Tlie  account  which  Diodorus  pro-  ficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  arts  does 
ceeds  to  give  of  Ihc  terrors  at  Carthage,  lest  not  rest  only  upon  the  merit  and  the  aulhen- 
Gelon,  wiih  his  victorious  army,should  im-  ticity  of  the  vases  attributed  to  tiiem.  The 
mediately  cross  the  sea  and  lay  siege  to  that  seiuilchral  monuments  of  the  antient  city  of 
city;  of  the  tears  of  the  Carthaginian  am-  Tarquinii,  give  more  unquestionaole  and 
bassadors,  and  the  generosity  of  the  Syra-  more  complete  information  upon  tiie  sub- 
cusan  prince,  who  scorned  to  conquer  Africa,  ject.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  these  are 
while  he  was  really  unable  to  drive  the  Car-  not  yet  better  known  by  the  publication, 
thauinians  out  of  Sicily  ;  all  these,  with  some  long  promised,  of  the  accurate;  delineations 
other  circumstances  in  the  course  of  his  and  description  of  jMr.  Jumcb  Byrts. 
narrative  of  this  vfar.   are  too  puerile   for 

S  u    2  rcnce 
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rence  of  antient  testimony  makes  it  appear  probable  that  the  Tuscans 

migrated  I'rom  the  shores  .of  the  .Egean  sea,  where  the  Tyrrhene  name, 

Thucytl.  1.  4.  we  learn,  v.as  once  extensive,  and  where,  so  late  as  the  age  of  Thiicy- 

dides,  it  was  retained  by  a  people  on  the  Thracian  coast.     These  Mere 

of  acknowleged  Pclasgian  origin;  and  notwithstanding  the  declared 

opinion  of  Dionysius,'  the  weight  of  evidence  collected  by  him  tends 

strongly  to  prove  that  the  Tuscans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  fit  least  in 

part  of  Pclasgian  race'.    The  question  however  is  not  important  enough 

ill  Grecian  history  to   be  allowed  long  discussion  here  :  and  it  may 

sutlice  that,   according   to  every  report  collected  on  the  subject  by 

T.  Liv.  Hist.    Dionysius   and  Strabo,   and  everything  remaining   from    the   Roman 

Koin.l.  1.       -writers,  traditions  of  some  authenticity  were  preserved  of  migrations 

C.   1   lY  5.  ... 

from  the  countries  around  theiEgean  sea,  at  different  times  of  the  early 

ages,  into  Italy;  and  of  settlements  in  Tuscany,  and  on  its  norlhcri> 

Fab.  Max.  &  and  southern  borders.     The   Ligurians  were  supposed  a  colony  from 

a   DianTri    Grreecc  ;  Pisa  and  Cicre  in  Tuscany,  Formite,   Antium,  Aricia,  Ardea, 

c.  1.  p.  9.       Tibur  and  Prtencste  in  Latium,  and  Rome  itself  were  held  to  be  Grecian 

Stiab.  1. 5. 

p.  2'20.  222.      towns. 

228.  232  ^  colony  however  cf  later  date,  and  concerning  which  testimony  is 

Virg.  Mn.  more  ample  and  more  precise,  may  have  carried  science  and  the  arts 

Ls!  V  54"^  into  Tuscany,  in  a  state  of  at  least  as  much  advancement  as  they  seem 

313.  ever  to  have  attained  there.     It  was  led  by  Demaratus  from  Corinth, 

Strab.p.23o.  upon  occasion  of  the  revolution  in  that  city,  through  which  the  demo- 

&Liv.Hist.  critical  partv,  under  Cypsclus,   became  masters  of  the  government; 

Korn.utsiip.  1         v''  Jr  '  o 

Sirab.  ].  5.  whcn  tlic  oligarchal  chiefs,  and  particularly  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads, 
Dion.  Hal.  of  which  Demaratus  is  said  to  have  been,  would  find  it  desirable,  or 
L3.  p.  136.  perhaps  necessary,  to  seek  settlements  elsewhere.  Demaratus  found  in 
Hist.  Rom.  Tarquinii,  the  principal  city  of  Tuscany,  a  safe  and  honorable  retreat 
Chap  4  *s  1  ^°''  lii"ist'lf,  his  friends  and  dependants  :  he  married  a  lady  of  high  rank 
of  Ibis  Hist,  there,  and  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  wealth,  then  esteemed 
extraordinary.  A  son  of  that  marriage,  inheriting  the  wealth,  became, 
with  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  king  of  Rome,  by  election  of 

*  According  to  Thucydides   tlie   antient  ap.   Dion.   Hal.   Antiq.     Rom.  1.  1.  p.  17. 

inhabitants   of  Athens,   and    according   to  This  indeed  is  testimtny  only  to  a  name; 

Sophocles  those  of  Argos,  were  Tyrrhene  but  from  such  early  authors  it  is  remarktkble 

Pclasgians.    Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  109.     Sophoc.  testimony. 

the 
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the  Roman  people.  Tlie  concuirence  of  testimonies,  Greek  and  Roman, 
to  these  facts,  tho  of  so  early  an  age,  seems  to  go  far  toward  proving 
CHie  of  two  things  ;  cither  tliat  the  Tuscans,  and  it  might  he  added,  the 
Romans,  esteemed  the  Corinthians  a  kindred  peo])lc,  or  that  they  found 
them  a  people  superior  to  themselves  in  arts  and  general  knowlege. 

For  the  history  of  Etruria  materials  are  very  scanty.     We  find  that  Herod.  ].  i. 
its    people,   like    the   Greeks,    hut   unlike  the    other  Italians,    applied  g.^'J  j  r 
themselves  much  to  niaritime  afilairs.     Like  the  Greeks  also  they  were  p.  219.  & 
at  the  same  time  a  piratical  and   a  commercial  people.     While  they  re-  1.0"  0.267. 
mained  united  under  one  government,  their  power  by  land  and  sea  was 
formidable;   they  extended  their  arms  with  success  into  Lombardy  ; 
they  conquered    Campania,  and   the  shores  of  Sardinia    and   Corsica 
became    ap])Ciidages   of  their  dominion.     Afterward,    separating  into 
several  commonwealths,  power  sunk,  arts  declined,  and  while  the  grow- 
ing strength  and  growing  ambition  of  Rome  gave  constant  alarm  on 
the  land-side,  the  Etrurian  niaritime  force  went  into  neglect  and  decay. 
Thus,  except  in  one  instance,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  they 
were   prevented  from  interfering  very   materially  with  the  interests  of 
the  Grecian  colonies  in   Italy.     It  appeared,  nevertheless,   proper,   to 
take  thus  much  notice  of  a  people,  of  some  name  in  antient  times,  and 
of  much  revived,  with  perhaps  some  new  renown  in  modern,  who,  in  the 
progress  of  this  History,  must  occasionally  occur  to  mention. 

In  the  decline  of  the  powe-  of  Tuscany  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
to  a  more  intire  command  of  the  westei'n  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
the   shores  of  Sardinia  and   Corsica  passed   from  the  Tuscan  to  the 
Carthaginian  dominion;  and,  but  for  the  newly  risen  power  of  Rome, 
there  would  have  been  Carthaginian  garrisons  on  the  Latin  coast.     Of  Poiyb.  1.  3. 
this  we  are  assured  by  that  remarkable  treaty  between  Carthage  and  ''"  '^'^" 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  first  consuls,  twenty-eight  years  before  tlic 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  original  of  which,  ingraved  on  a 
brazen  tablet,  remained   to  the  time  of  Polybius,  among  the  archives 
in   the    Capitol.      What  gave   cause   to   the  treat}',   its   own   Mords, 
assisted   by   a  passage  of  Strabo,  sufficiently    explain.     Tiie  maritime  strab.  1.. 5. 
toM'us  of  Latium  carried  on  some  little  conuncrce,  but  were  more  ad-  P- -3-. 
dieted  to  piracy.     Even  after  their  subjection  to  Rome,  associating 

themselves 
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themselves  with  the  corsairs  of  Tuscany,  they  pushed  maritime  depre- 
dation sometimes  as  far  as  the  African  coast;  but  they  -were  princi- 
pally annoying  to  the  commerce  with  the  new  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments in  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  At  the  same  time  Rome  itself,  power- 
ful enough  to  hinder  those  strong  measures  of  coercion  by  land,  which 
tlie  Carthaginian  government  had  apparently  attempted,  was  also 
rich  enough  to  be  an  object  for  the  Carthaginian  merchants.  Hence 
the  equality  established  for  the  subjects  of  the  two  republics  by  some 
articles  of  the  treaty,  while  the  general  tenor  of  it  is  accommodated 
intirely  to  secure  and  j)romote  the  peculiar  interest  of  Carthage ;  and 
nothing  in  it  affords  the  least  ground  for  supposing,  with  some  modern 
writers,  in  opposition  to  all  the  Roman  historians,  that  Rome  had  then 
any  naval  establishment. 

While  therefore  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  by  their  success  against  the 
Carthaginians,  earned  a  glory  which  we  want  means  justly  to  estimate, 
their  fcUowcountrymen  in  Italy,  unassailed  by  any  formidable  forein 
power,  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  any  similar  fame.  Their  repub- 
lics iiave  nevertheless  become  objects  of  curiosity  to  posterity  by  the 
residence  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  and  some  of  his  principal 
disciples  among  them,  and  by  the  Monderfully  beneficial  effects,  poli- 
tical and  moral,  attributed  to  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine  there. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Pythagoras  living  while  writing  was  little  prac- 
tised in  Greece,  both  the  doctrine  and  its  effects,  notwithstanding  very 
assiduous  researches  of  many  learned  men,  remain  very  delicientiy  and 
uncertainly  known;  and  tiie  reports  of  the  extraordinary  populousness 
of  some  of  the  Italian  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  military  force  which, 
for  want  of  a  forein  foe  worthy  of  (t,  they  exerted  against  oneanother, 
tho  supported  in  some  degree  by  authority  so  far  respectable  that  they 
excite  wonder,  will  not  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  deserve  belief. 

We  learn  however  on   sufficient  authority,  that   about  the  age  of 

Solon  and  the  Pcisistratids,  some  of  the  Italian  Circek   cities  Avere  con- 

strab.  1.6.     siderable.     Sybaris  had  twenty-five  towns  within  its  territory,  and 

Atiien.  1.  12.  ^^^'^^  four  neighboring  tribes  of  barbarians   in  subjection.     The  luxury 

*^-^'  of  its  citizens    became    proverbial.      Indeed    the    application    of  the 

term  luxury  to  anything  that  could  exist  among  the  little  republics  of 

that 
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that  age,  lias  been   ridiculed   by  some  eniinent  modern   writers  ;  yet, 
if  \vc  sufficiently  consider  the  circumstances  of  those  republics,  we 
shall  perhaps  find   reason  to   think  the  charge  of  Inxiiry  against  tlicm 
may  have   been   founded,  tho  tlie  accounts  of  their  military  force  are 
evidently  fabulous.     The  luxury    indeed  of  a  narrow  society,  M'here 
manual  labor    is  the   business  of  slaves   only,    will  differ  from  that  of 
a  great  nation  w  here  all  ranks  are  free  ;  and  it  will  be  likely  to  differ 
particularly  in  this,  that  while  general  elegance  in  the  style  of  living  of 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  will   be  very  inferior,  particular  indul- 
gences will  be  carried  to  greater  extravagance.     We  are  told  by  Dio-  Diod.  l.ii. 
dorus  that,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  over  '^^  ^'•'• 
the  Carthaginians  near  Ilimera,  the  number  of  slaves  acquired  by  the 
Agrigentines   was  so   great,   that    many  individuals  shared  each   five 
hundred  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,    IVom  his  account,   that  no  citizen 
"would  be  without  a  share.     Allowing  here  largely  for  exaggeration,  we 
may  still  have  a  probable  fact,  so  involving  with  it  a  sudden,  general, 
great,  and  most  pernicious  change  of  manners,  that,  among  the  motlern 
nations  of  Europe,  nothing  can  be  imagined  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility parallel  to  it.     Indeed  if  we  would  see  examples  of  the  cha- 
racter of  luxury  among  the  antient  republics,  we  must  seek  them  per- 
liaps  rather  in  our  colonies  than  in  our  capitals.     Upon  the  whole  then, 
tho  the  luxury  of  Sybaris  remains  chiefly  recorded  by  writers  who  lived  „      ,  ,  . 
not  till  some  centuries  after  Sybaris  ceased  to  exist,  for  Herodotus  men-  c.  127. 
tions  only  one  Sybarite  remarkably  luxurious,  yet  Me  may  not  unrea- 
sonably believe  that  luxury  was  extravagant  there.     It  may  have  been  j  ^.  ^  ^^ 
even  elegant,   through  the  intercoiu'se,  which  we  learn  was  intimate, 
■with  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities;  and  in  regard  to  some  points  we  are 
assured  of  its  elegance;  for  some  of  the  Sybarite  coins,   yet  existing, 
are  of  a  beauty  that  modern  art  will  with  difficulty  rival.     Indeed    the 
Lydian  court  might  communicate,  among  the  Greeks  of  its  neighbor- 
liood,  many  refinements   little   known   in   Pro])cr   Greece,    which  yet 
from  Miletus  might  pass  to  the  wealthy  towns  of  Italy. 

The  government  of  Sybaris  however  was  not  better  established  than  Diod.  1.  u', 
that  of  many  other  Grecian  states.     In  the  usual  contest  of  the  aristo-  ^'^ 
cratical  and  democratical  factions,  the  lower  people  under  the  conduct 

of 
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of  a  demagogue  named  Tclys,  expelled  the  richer  citizens,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  lumclrcd,  and  shared  their  property.  The  exiles  found 
refuge  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Cuotona.  The  Sybarite  people 
under  Telys,  confident  in  their  strength  (for  the  population  of  Svbaris 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Italian  city)  demanded  the  fugitives, 
and  on  refusal,  made  war  upon  Crotoua.  Herodotus,  in  his  account 
of  this  war,  speaks  with  httle  confidence  of  any  particulars,  tho,  within 
httle  more  than  half  a  century  after,  he  resided  upon  the  spot.  The 
current  reports  were  evidently  known  to  him,  and  his  ])istorv  appears 
to  have  been  finished  in  Italy  :  yet  he  mentions  neither  tlic  philoso])her 
Pythagoras,  whom  some  later  writers  have  made  the  counsellor  of 
the  Crotoniats  upon  the  occasion,  nor  his  disciple,  the  ceh'l  rated 
athlete  Milo,  who  is  asserted,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  their 
general  and  hero.  The  event,  which  alone  we  learn  with  certainty,  was, 
that  the  Sybarites  were  defeated,  their  city  taken  and  destroyed,  their 
commonwealth  annihilated,  and  the  very  name  lost. 

Such  is  the  account  that  can  now  be  colle6ted  of  Sybaris ;  and  it 
involves  almost  the  whole  political  history  of  the  rival  and  conquering 
city  Crotona.  But  the  fame  of  Crotona  does  not  rest  on  its  poli- 
tical eminence  only.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that, 
in  many  points  of  art  and  science,  the  Grecian  colonies  went  before  the 
mother-country.  The  medical  school  of  Crotona,  probably  derived 
from  Pythagoras,  who  is  universally  said  to  have  applied  himself,  and 
to  have  directed  his  scholars,  much  to  the  study  of  nature,  was  of 
reputation,  before  tlie  first  Persian  war,  superior  to  any  then  in  the 
world  :  its  fame  reached  the  court  of  Susa,  where  the  Crotoniat  Demo- 
cedes  became  principal  physician,  and  was  in  high  favor  with  Darius. 
Herod.  1.3.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  not  any  school  within  Greece,  but  that 
of  the  distant  colony  of  Cyrene,  held  even  the  second  rank  in  medical 
reputation.  But  Crotona  acquired  extraordinary  renown  also  in  an- 
other line:  its  air  was  esteemed  singularly  salubrious;  wlunic  the 
natives  were  supposed  to  derive  a  peculiar  firmness  of  nuiscle,  v.ith  a 
general  superiority  of  strength  and  agility;  and  no  city  boasted  so 
many  victors  in  the  athletic  contests  at  the  Olympian  games.  Of  the 
political  system  established  in  Crotona,  by  Pythagoras,  or  the  scholars 

of 
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of  Pythagoras,  we  have  httle  or  nothing-  on  any  good  authority.  *rhe 
later  Greeks  alone  mention  it;  while  the  earlier  agree  in  ascribing  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  legislation  among  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
cities  to  Zaleucus  and  Charondas.  That  the  arts  however  florished, 
the  Crotoniat  medals,  yet  remaining,  testify ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  physical  school  alone,  in  the  want  of  authentic  information 
more  precise,  would  mark  Ciotona  for  a  populous,  wealthy,  and  well- 
regulated  city,  where  security  and  leisure  Averc  injoyed  for  the  pursuit 
of  science,  and  means  for  its  incouragement  ^ 

The 
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*  The  accounts  given  by  Diodortis,  and 
other  antient  writers,  of  tlic  woudurl'ul  po- 
pulousness  of  (^rototiu,  and  still  much  more 
of  Sybaris,  in  themselves  utterly  inipiobable, 
are  not  only  unauthorized,  but  virtually  ci)n- 
trudicted  by  the  earlier  Greek  authors.  They 
have  therefore  been  rejected  from  the  text; 
yet,  as  they  have  not  only  been  followed  by 
all  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  but  are 
countenanced  by  the  respectable  authorily 
of  Strabo  among  the  antients,  it  may  be 
proper  to  taki;  some  farther  notice  of  them 
in  a  note.  The  Sybarites,  according  to 
Diodorus,  marched  against  Crotona,  form- 
ing an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
citizens.  The  C'rotoniats  met  th(;m  with 
only  one  hundred  thousand  ;  but  theirgene- 
ral  Milo,  habited  and  armed  in  the  wild 
manner  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Hercules, 
was  himself  equal  to  half  an  army ;  and  the 
astonishing  slaughter  which  he  uiade  with 
his  club,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  vic- 
tory, in  consequence  of  whicli  Sybaris  was 
destroyed.  Strabo  also  reports  that  the 
Sybarite  army  consisted  of  tiireo  hundred 
thousand  men  :  but  he  does  not,  like  Dio- 
dorus, call  them  citizens;  so  that  admitting 
liis  account,  the  greater  part  might  be  slaves. 
Before  this  event,  according  to  Justin  (l.CO. 
c.  0  et4.),  tho  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
event  itself,  but  after  it,  as  it  should  seem 
from  Strabo,  (1.6.  p.  201),  a  hundred  and 
thirty   thousand    Crotoniats   were    difLutcd 
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by  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians.  But  Straba 
informs  us  that  Herodotus,  the  historian, 
accompanied  the  Athenian  colon)'  which 
raised  Thurium  on  the  ruins  of  Sibaiis, 
about  sixty  years,  according  to  Diodorus, 
after  its  overthrow.  And  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  history  itself  of  Herodotus  which  has 
manifestly  been  written  in  Italy,  and  for  the 
Italian  Greeks.  The  traditions  preserved 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Sybarites  con- 
cerning their  city,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
conquerors,  have  evidently  enough  been 
known  to  him.  But  if  only  a  report  re- 
mained of  such  a  superiority  of  population 
in  the  Italian  cities  over  those  of  Greece, 
it  must  have  been  striking.  Herodotus  never 
had  the  reputation  of  being  backward  to 
relate  reports  ;  and  yet,  tho  lie  mentions  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris,  with  some  disputed 
circumstances  concerning  it,  he  has  not  a 
syllable  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  of 
the  Sybarite  and  Crotoniat  armies.  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  are  very  seldom 
found  ill  contradiction;  and  the  silence  of 
the  latter  upon  this  occasion  strongly  con- 
firms the  negative  testimony  of  the  former. 
Where  'I'hucydides  professedly  enumerates 
all  the  Grecian  states  which  had  been  emi- 
nent for  military  jiower,  and  mentions  the 
naval  strength  of  the  Silician  tyrants,  far 
inferior  to  what  Athens  afterward  possessed 
(Thucyd.  1.1.  c.  14.),  he  could  not  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  those  immense  armies 
3i3  of 
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The  other  Italian  Greek  cities,  of  which  Ciuaa,  Rhegium,  Locri- 
Epizcpliyrii,  Tarentum,  Brundusium,  were  populous  and  rich,  are 
scarcely  objects  for  history,  but  as  they  become  occasionally  connected 
in  transactions  with  states  of  greater  political  importance.  To  avoid 
interruption  therefore  in  the  account  of  the  afllairs  of  the  leading 
republics  of  Greece,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  look   forward   to 


of  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  which  no  other 
Grecian  state  ever  had  anything  comparable, 
had  sueh  armies  existed.  It  is  farther  ob- 
servable, that  Aristotle  mentions  Sybaris 
only  to  quote  an  instance  of  sedition.  The 
name  I  believe  never  occurs  in  Plato's 
works,  and  the  name  of  Crotoua  is  men- 
tioned by  neither  of  them  :  an  omission  ut- 
terly unaccountable  but  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  eflFects  attributed  by  later 
writers  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  were, 
for  some  ages  after  the  time  to  which  they 
are  ascribed,  unheard  of.  Wc  may  indeed 
wonder  where  later  writers,  and  particularly 
Cicero  (Cic.  Tusc.  Qusest.  1.  l6.  and  ♦.  1.), 
had  their  information.  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  Pythagoras,  son  of  Mni-sarchus 
(1.  4.  c.  go.),  as  an  eminent  sophist  in  Samos, 
has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Italj;»_  Plato,  in  the  same  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Cliarondas  as  the 
admired  legislator  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italiaa 
Greeks,  mentions  Pythagoras  in  coulradis- 
tinction  to  the  great  reformers  of  republics, 
as  a  private  teacher,  singularly  beloved  and 
respected  indeed  by  his  disciples,  but  the 
mere  founder  of  a  sect.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  1.  10. 
p.  599,  O'OO.  V.  2.)  It  is  there  only  in  Plato's 
works  that  his  name  occurs.  Aristotle  (Ethic. 
1. 1.  c.  1.)  mentions  him  as  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  teach  moral  philosophy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  refers  to  his  physical  and  meta- 
physical doclrinfs,  but  nowhere  gives  the 
least  hint  that  he  was  even  a  speculative 
politician.  Isocratcs  (Rusir.  encom.  p.  4-02. 
t.  2.)  also  affirms  thai  he  was  the  first  wlio 
brought  philosophy  into  Greece,  and  that  he 


introduced  newmagnificence  in  religious  cere- 
monies; but  of  his  politics  he  says  nothing. 
The  earliest  testimony,  in  any  extant  author, 
to  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  is  that  of  Poly- 
bius  (b.  2.  p.  126.):  of  Pythagoras  himself 
that  author  makes  no  mention.  In  short, 
what  remains  from  earlier  writers  concern- 
ing this  celebrated  jiliilosoplier  is  ne.xt  to 
nothing  ;  later  accounts  are  contradictory, 
and  abound  with  gross  and  palpable  fictions. 
'  Ne'  libri  che  si  leggono,'  as  the  learned 
Florentine  doctor  .Antonio  Cocchi,  in  his 
treatise  concerning  the  Pythagorean  diet, 
observes,  '  ci  si  vede  far  figura,  or  di  ope- 
'  rator  di  miracoli  per  la  sua  bont^,  ed  ora 
'  di  mago  ridicolo  e  d'impostore.'  That  tlie 
Samian  Pythagoras  was  eminent  among  the 
earliest  fathers  of  Grecian  philosophy  is 
clearly  established;  but  that  he  was  a  legis- 
lator, the  silence  of  all  the  earlier  writers, 
and  especially  of  Aristotle,  seems  very 
strongly  to  confute. 

The  passage  of  Herodotus  which  proves 
that  a  part  of  his  history  was  written  in 
Italy,  and  for  the  Italian  Greeks,  is  in  his 
fourth  book;  where,  after  describing  some 
circuro.stances  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  he 
illustrates  tliem,  for  the  inhabitants  of  pro- 
per Greece,  by  a  comparison  with  some  cir- 
cumstances of  Attica;  but  as  this  might  be 
no  illustration  for  many  of  those  among 
whom  he  then  lived,  he  proceeds  thus:  "Of 
^f  T)i;  AtIixq;  tuuIx  fiti  tsafuvivXc^xe,  iyu  H 
aM.»i  dijX«Jff-«"  iif  ft  rjij  Iiixwyi'i?  «XAo  l6»o{,  xcu 
fx-Tt  inwvys^,  a^^a/xivoi  ix  B^itlia-'iov  ^i^fvo^,  ecTro" 
T«f«oia.o  /ii'x?'  Tajavlo?,  x«i  ft/Mrolt  t>j»  af}(riii, 
l.-l.    C.99. 

some 
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some   of  those  transactions   of  the  Italian   states  wliich   principal!}' 
deserve  attention. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  the  Croto- 
niats,    one  is   recorded,    vhicli    particularly    merits    notice;    because 
now  of  extraordinary  appearance,  yet,  in  the  early  ages,  so  far  fiom 
uncommon,  that  it   forms  one  among   the  characteristical  marks  of 
difference   between    the    political    state    of    the    antient   and   of   the 
modern    world.      The    Sybarite    territory,    chiefly    a   jdain,    watered 
by  the  little  rivers   Sybaris   and    Crathis,    of    no   great   extent,   but  Diod.  1. 12, 
uncommon   fertility,  scarcely    forty  miles  from   the  conquering  city  strab.  l.G. 
Crotona,  and  adjoining,   or  nearly  so,  to  its  domain,   lay  fifty-eight  P-263. 
years  unoccupied.     The  Crotoniats  were  unable  to  protect  their  own 
people  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  their  jealousy,  perhaps  a  reasonable 
jealousy,    deterred  others.     At  length  some  Thessalians   ventured  to 
attempt  a  settlement  there;  but  were  quickly  expelled  by  the  Crotoniats. 
Not  thus  however  totally  discouraged,  associating  such  remnant  of  the 
Sybarite  people  as  they  could  collect,  they  applied  first  to  Lacechemon 
and  then  to  Athens  for  support.     It  was  little  in  the  general  disposition 
of  the  Lacedcemonian  government  to  ingage  in  such  enterprizes  ;  and, 
its  circumstances  at  the  time  being  adverse,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  more  particularly  in  the  sequel,  nothing  was  obtained  there.  The 
circumstances  of  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  made  such  an  application 
welcome.  Under  authority  of  the  Athenian  government,  a  proclamation 
uas  published  over  Greece  to  ingage  volunteers  for  the  colon}'.  To  gi\e 
efficacy  to  this,  an  incouraging  response  was  procured  from  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  Lampon  and  Xenocritus,  with  ten  ships  of  war  under  their 
orders.  Mere  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.     The  adventurers 
became  numerous,  and  some  were  of  eminence  ;  particularly  Herodotus  strab.  1. 14. 
the  historian,  Protao'oras  the  philosopher,  scholar  of  Democritus,  and  P-^''^'- 
Lysias,  son  of  Cephalus  the  friend  of  Socrates,  uimscU  afterward  the  celc-  Piotag. 
brated  rhetorician  whose  orations  remain  to  us.     Measures  were  wisely  £patosih!°"* 
taken  ;  and  the  colony  was  established,  as  far  as  appears,  without  oppo- 
sition.   The  chosen  spot  was  at  a  small  distance  from  the  antient  site  of 
Sybaris,  where  the  founlain  Thuria  afforded  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water.  The  town  was  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  three  streets 

.3  s  2  crossing 
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crossing  four  otlicrs  at  right  angles ;  and,  the  anllent  name  being  rejected, 
as  of  ill  omen,  the  colonists  assumed  the  appellation  of  Thurians,  and 
the  town  was  called  Thuria  or  Tluiriuni^  A  constitution  was  framed 
for  the  new  state,  according  to  Drogenes  Laertius,  by  Protagoras. 
Probably  he  took  the  system  of  Charondas  for  his  model,  and  thence 
may  have  arisen  the  mistake  of  Diodorus,  who  attributes  to  Charondas 
the  honor  of  having  founded  the  Tluirian  constitution. 

When  MC  consider  tlic  advantageous  circumstances  under  which  this 
colony  was  established,  the  uncommon  abilities  and  uncommon  power 
of  the  patron  of  the  undertaking  (the  great  minister  of  Athens,  Pericles), 
the  superiority  of  the  men  ingaged  in  it,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  laws 
under  which  it  long  florishcd,  and  then  hjok  forward  to  Avhat  remains 
of  its  histor}',  we  cannot  but  be  shocked  to  find  how  little  personal 
security  Mas  injoyed  under  the  best  political  constitutions  of  that  age; 
how  niucll  less  than  under  those  governmenrs  of  modern  Europe, 
vhich  we  are  accustomed  most  to  reprobate  and  despise  ;  and  then, 
M'hile  we  exult  in  the  singular  blessings  which  wc  ourselves  injoy,  we 
shall  be  less  disposed  to  blame  others,  who  in  political  circumstances 
iar  less  fortunate,  chuse  yet  rather  to  rest  under  tlie  lot  derived  from 
their  ancestors,  than  risk  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  obtain,  M'ith  final 
success,  perhaps  only  a  revival  of  those  miseries  with  which  most  of  the 
anticnt  rej)ublics  abounded,  and  from  which  the  happiest  were  never 
secure'.  All  the  wise  regulations  of  Protagoras  could  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  sedition  in  Thurium.  Disputes  arose  early  between  the 
Anstot.  forcin  colonists  and  the   Sybarites    who   were  associated   with  them; 

Polit.  1. 5.  _  ■' 

C.3.  and  those  disputes  ended    only  with  the  massacre  of  a  part,  and  the 

p.26"3.  ^'"'^'  dispersion  of  the  rest,  of  that  remnant  of  unfortunate  people. 

A  remnant  of  the  Sybarite  people  nevertheless  survived,  and  it  may 

''  Aiyilat  di  Qovpi»  xcc)  Qaifut.     Scliol.    in  modurn  times,  would  have  named  them  from 

Aiistoph.  Nub.  V.  331.  Diodorus  luis  trans-  some    favorite    saints.     Tlie   otlier   streets 

niitted  to  us  the  ichnography  of  Thurium  were  called  Ilcroa,  Thuria  and  Thurina. 

and  the  names  of  the  streets.  The  four  paral-  '   This   sentiment   was   deduced    siniply 

k'l  streets  v/ere  called  Herackia,Aphrodisias,  from  Grtxian    history;    having   been   long 

Olympins,    Dionytius;    or    liercules-strect,  written,   and   some   tinie   published,  before 

Venus-street,  Olympia-street,  and  Bacchus-  France  began  to  exhibit  liorrors  bcyorid  all 

street.     Instead  of  tavorite  deities,  an  ana-  recorded  example. 
k)gous  bupeistition,  iu  the  same  country,  iu 

1  be 
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be  venliucd  even  to  add  that  they  florished  ;  tho  anticnt  liistory  lias 
scarcely  left  three  words  about  them.  We  arc  uninformed  whether 
it  was  in  the  exuberance  of  the  population  of  Sybaris  that  the  colony 
\ras  sent  out,  or  in  tlie  calamity  of  the  city  tliat  a  portion  of  its 
people  fled,  to  that  cxlen^^ive  bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  now 
called  the  gulph  of  Salerno;  where  the  Greek  city  of  Poseidonia, 
otherwise  named  P.i:stum,  acknowledged  Sybaris  for  its  mother- 
country.  To  this  day  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  public  buildings 
of  that  place,  amid  the  (desolation  surrounding  them,  interest  as  they 
astonish  the  curious  traveller,  whether  antient  political  history,  or  the 
history  of  the  arts,  or  art  itself  be  his  object;  while  the  obscurity,  and 
almost  nullity,  of  tradition  concerning  them,  afford  endless  room  for 
conjecture. 

It  were  difficult  to  say  Mhat  advantage  the  world  may  or  may  not 
derive  from  those  speculations  on  the  antient  state  of  mankind,  those 
visionary  inquiries  into  antient   history,   in  prosecution  of  which  so 
much  ingenuity  hath  of  late  been  employed,  to  overthrow  every  tradi- 
tionary testimony  transmitted  by  the  earliest  writers.     But  when,  on  one 
side,  we  see   it  asserted  that  what  have  been  four  thousand  years  the 
finest  climates  of  our  globe,  were  in  its  first  ages  uninhabitable  through 
excess  of  heat,  and   that  all  science  had  its  birth  in  the  now  frozen 
regions  of  Tarlary,    then  alone,    by   their   height  above    the    ocean, 
affording  that  temperature  of  air  in  which  men  could  live;  when,  on 
the  other,    we  find  not  less  force  of  erudition  or  of  reason  inoao-cd  in 
the  attempt  to  show  tiiat  the  progress  of  things  has  been  the  reverse;- 
and  that  the  first  civilized  nations  lived  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  now 
covered  to  the  depth  of  many  hundrerl  fathom  by  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
It  seems  probable  that,  these  militating  systems  destroying  one  another, 
the  fashion  of  all  will  pass;  and  that  learned   men,  however  wishing 
for  better  information  about  the  early  state  of  mankind  than  the  oldest 
authors  furnish,  may  nevertheless  come  to  acknowlege  that  better  is 
not  likely  to   he  obtained.     In  the  spirit  of  inventive  history  it  has 
lieen  a  supposition  of  late  cherished,   by  some  among  the  curious  and^ 
learned,  that  the  noble  piles  whose  ruins  remain  at  Piestum,  as  well  as 
the   various  existing  monuments  of  the  arts  of  antient  Etruria,  have 

been: 
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been  the  produce  of  science  and  improvement,  not  derived  from 
Greece  or  the  Eafi,  hut  tlie  native  growth  of  Italy  ;  or,  however,  that, 
whether  Italy  received  the  arts  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Tartary,  or  from 
the  submerged  Atlantic  continent,  she  had  thcni  belbre  Greece,  and  at 
least  assisted  the  eastern  nations  in  conmuinicating  them  to  that 
country.  I  would  avoid  long  discussion  of  matters  which  are  rather 
of  the  province  of  tlie  antiquarian  ;  and  indeed  upon  the  subject  in 
question  it  seems  enough  for  tlie  historian,  that  neither  Cicero,  with 
all  his  partiality  for  Italy,  and  all  his  diligence,  and  all  his  means  of 
inquiry,  nor  Horace,  with  all  his  desire  to  gratify  his  Etruscan  patron, 
nor  Virgil,  nor  Livy,  nor  Pliny,  had  the  least  suspicion  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  had  any  claim  to  the  priority  in  science  and  art,  which 
it  has  been  proposed  by  some  learned  moderns  to  attribute  to  them. 
Without  therefore  adding  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said 
about  Tuscany,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  circumstances,  not  alien 
from  the  purpose  of  Grecian  history,  which  may  aflbrd  grounds  for 
estimating  the  state  of  civilization  and  improvement  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Italy,  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  first  Grecian  colonies  thither. 

Occasion  has  heretofore  occurred  to  mention  that  Cuma,  situated  a 
C.5.  s.  ?.      few  miles  northwest  of  the   present  city  of  Naples,  was  esteemed  the 
oj  Uus  Hi3t.   ^j^j^g^  Grecian  colony  westward  of  the  Ionian  sea.     The  distance  of 
Cuma  from  its  mother-country   Euboca,  and  the  extent  of  barbarian 
shores  that,  in  the  coasting  navigation  of  the  age,  must  be  passed  to 
reach  it  from  any  part  of  Greece,  here  deserve  consideration.     Of  the 
course  that  was  usually,  or,  it  may  be  said,  constantly  held,  if  storms 
Tliucyd.  I. «.   did  not  force  the  navigator  out  of  his  way,  we  are  perfectly  informed. 
Xci^n  V''    The  shores  of  Greece  were  measured,  in  fair  weather,  from  headland  to 
!.(>•.  C.2.'       headland  ;  but  along  the  windings  of  the  coast,  if  the  sky  threatened, 
^'  "'  ^^'        as  far  as  the  Hand  of  Corcyra.     The  navigator  then   became  particu- 
larly anxious  for  a  serene  sky  and  quiet  water  to  cross  the  Ionian  gulph. 
Having  made  the  lapygian  promontory,   if  fair  weather  continued,  he 
would  avoid   the  circuit  of  the  gulph  of  Tarentum,  and  stretch  away 
for  the  Lacinian  jjromontory,  whence  the  coast  would  conduct  liim  to 
the  Messenian  strait.     The  anlients  seem  to  have  little  known  the  art 

of 
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of  profiting  from  any  M'ind  that  did  not  blow  nearly  in  their  course. 
The  wind  therefore  which  had  favored  the  navigator  from  Euboca  to 
the  southern  capes  of  Peloponnesus,  would  oppose  his  progress  toward 
the  Epirot  coast.  In  proceeding  then  to  Messena,  he  would  want 
another  change;  and  to  hold  his  way  thence,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  miles  northward  to  Cuma,  a  third ;  or,  in  defect  of  these, 
weather  so  calm  as  not  to  impede  his  oars.  The  course  from  the  nearest 
part  of  Greece  to  Cuma  would  be,  even  with  favoring  weather,  about 
six  liundred  miles,  and  from  Eubcea  near  a  thousand. 

AVith  this  length  of  navigation,  and  these  difficulties  inseparable 
from  it,  difficulties  with  which  the  Mediterranean  coasting  seamen  are 
to  this  day  well  acquainted,  the  settlers  at  Cuma,  it  is  evident,  must 
rest  their  safety  upon  their  own  strength,  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  were  likely  to  oppose  them,  and  not  upon  any  assistance  to  be 
expected  from  Greece.  Those  adventurers  then,  so  risking  themselves 
out  of  all  reach  of  support  from  home,  chose  for  their  settlement  no 
barren  and  worthless  corner,  likely  to  be  neglected  in  a  country  which 
had  any  civilized  inhabitants,  but  a  critical  post,  on  the  verge  of  the  Polvb.  ].3. 
Campanian  plain,  emphatically  named  the  happy  Campania,  the  Strab.l. 5. 
richest,  and,  from  earliest  ages,  the  most  coveted  part  of  Italy.  The  P-  ^■*^* 
local  circumstances  deserve  notice ;  and  the  whole  Cumtean  territory 
is  so  trodden  by  travellers,  for  the  sake  of  the  antiquities,  the  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  picturesk  beauties  with  M'hich  it  abounds,  that  in 
speaking  of  it  I  shall  speak  of  what  is  more  familiar  to  many  English 
readers  than  most  jiarts  of  their  own  country ;  and  its  features  are  so 
characteristical,  that,  to  those  who  never  saw  it,  a  good  map  may  give 
sufficient  assistance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  Italy,  the  Campanian  plain  stretches  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  from  the  INlassic  liills  to  those  which  divide  the  bay  of  Naples 
from  that  of  Salerno,  and  sometimes  twenty  in  Avidth,  from  the  Appcn- 
nine  to  the  sea.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  sufiices,  in  most  parts, 
to  give  course  to  the  streams  which  cross  tliis  plain,  and  yet  scarcely 
any  visible  inequality  interrupts  the  apparent  level  of  the  surface, 
except  where  a  series  of  volcanoes  has  given  form  to  the  coast,  from 

the 
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the  bay  of  Cuma  to  the  hay  of  Stabia.  Of  the  hills  however  in  this 
tract,  except  Vesuvius,  none  are  too  high  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  sub- 
terranean fires,  which  produced  them,  had  long  been  quiet  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  Avith  them ;  even  Vesuvius  having  been 
unknown  to  any  anticnt  writer  as  a  burning  mountain,  till  the  eruption, 
happened  which  destroyed  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii'. 

When  ]\Icgasthencs,  with  his  band  of  Euboean  adventurers,  arrived 
on  the  Campanian  coast,  the  bay  of  Baia;,  one  of  the  best  roadsteds 
that  the  Italian  shores  afford,  presented  harbors  so  commodious  for  the 
vessels  of  the  age,  that  they  might  have  fixed  the  choice  of  those  whose 
object  was  either  commerce  or  piracy.  But  Megasthenes  looked  to 
greater  things.  The  Oscans,  who  tlien  held  the  Campanian  plain,  are 
said  to  have  won  it  by  arms  from  the  Ausonians;  yet  the  evident 
weakness  of  those  barbarian  conquerors  excited  the  hope  that  so  rich  a 
possession  might  be  ravished  from  them.  This  view  seems  to  have 
<lirected  the  founder  in  chusing  the  site  of  his  town:  and  for  the  three 
purposes  of  security  to  a  garrison,  of  commanding  an  extent  of  coast 
abounding  with  harbors,  and  of  carrying  on  enterprize  against  the 
possessors  of  the  plain,  a  spot  could  not  perhaps  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously selected  than  the  rocky  sunnnit,  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
volcanic  hills,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Cuma  still  remain.  Immediately  btlow  is  a  small  plain, 
guaixlcd  on  tlic  land  side  by  the  castle  and  by  the  hills  themselves; 
and  so  protected  toward  the  sea,  by  marshes,  lakes,  and  broken  ground, 
that  a  small  force  might  easily  defend  it  against  a  large  one.  This 
plain,  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  pcrhajjs  nearly  sutlicing  to  supply 
it  with  bread,  became,  in  its  increase,  as  relics  everywhere  still  to  be 
discovered  testify,  in  large  proportion  covered  by  the  city.  For  his 
port  Megasthenes  chose,  not  the  liarbor  of  Misenum,  whose  superior 
advantages,  considered  by  themselves,  decided  the  Romans  afterward 
to  make  it  their  principal  naval  arsenal,  but  a  spot  preferable  for  his 
purpose,  on  account  of  its  readier  communication  with  Cuma,  where 

•  The  Cuniipan  territory  was  hovi-evcr  Pjtliian  ode.  Perhaps  Mount  Kpomeus,  in 
fciiown  to  be  volcanic  giouud  as  early  as  the  neighboring  iland  of  Ischia,  might  then 
Pindar's  time,  as  we  learn  from   his   first     emit  flame.     SeejSlrabo,  b;5.  p.  248. 

the 
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the  town    of  Dica^archia  was  built,    better  known  afterward  by  tbe 
Roman  name  riiteoli. 

The  early  success  of  the  Euboean  adventurers  answered  the  pru- 
dence with  which  their  measures  appear  to  h.ave  been  concerted;  for, 
tho  at  what  time,  and  through  what  struggles,  we  are  uninformed,  Strab.  1. 5. 
tliey  conquered  the  Campanian  plain.  But  they  were  not  allowed  the  ^'~ 
quiet  injoyment  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition :  the  Tuscans,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  power,  whether  solicited  by  the  oppressed  Oscaus,  or 
incited  mecrly  by  ambition  and  avarice,  carried  their  arms  thither,  and 
the  force  of  Cuma  was  unequal  to  the  contest.  The  Tuscans  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  plain;  they  founded  the  city  of 
Capua,  which  became  its  capital;-  and  from  them,  according  to  Strabo, 
descended  the  people  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Campanians. 

The  Cuma;ans,  after  this  reverse,  Avhich  extinguished  their  liope  to 
become  a  considerable  power  by  land,  nevertheless  prospered  as  a  mari- 
time colony.  They  extended  their  maritime  settlements,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  force  of  Campania,  vindicated  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
the  hills  on  the  coast,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  they  built  the 
town  of  Naples.  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  florished  some  centuries, 
that  faction,  the  common  bane  of  Grecian  cities,  at  length  superin- 
duced their  ruin.  The  Campanians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  p. 2t3&246. 
had  almost  perpetual  warfare,  thus  fust  got  footing  in  Naples,  and 
afterward  reduced  Cuma  itself". 

Such  then  having  been  the  \veakness  and  barbarism  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  the  Tuscans  alone  excepted,  that,  according  to  every  tcstin::ony 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  wherever  almost  a  Grecian  pirate  chose 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast,  he  found  no  force  among  the  natives 
capable  of  preventing  his  purpose,  it  seems  needless  to  seek  for  other 
proof  that  such  people  were  not  the  founders  of  those  edifices  at  Posci- 
donia,  which  have  existed  now  between  two  and  three  thousand  years, 
and  survived,  near  nine  centuries,  tiie  total  destruction  of  the  city.  It 
appears  from  Strabo  that,  when  the  Sybarite  adventurers  arrived  tliere,  p.  3.'^i. 
they  found  a  town,   either  unfortified,  or  fortified  so  slightly,  that  the 

"   According  to  Diodorus,  in  llie  fourth  3ear  of  the  eighty- ninth  Olmpiad,  the  twelfth 
of  the  Pelopoiinesian  war,  and  420  before  tbe  Christian  era.     Diod.  1.  12.  c.  76. 

Vol.  I.  S  T  barbarous 
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barbarous  inhabitants  abandoned  it  ahnost  without  resistance,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  local  circum- 
Ch.  1.  S.3.  stances  were  not  such  as  the  Greeks  generally  coveted  for  a  settlement, 
yet  such  as  they  sometimes  accepted.  The  place  was  strong,  not  by  a 
lofty  rock  offering  itself  for  a  fortress,  but  by  a  marsh  on  which  it 
bordered,  and  by  a  stream  with  which  a  surrounding  ditch  might  be 
floated.  These,  with  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  and  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  plain,  were  the  advantages  of  the  situation.    The 

Strab.  1.5.      inconveniencies  at  the  same  time  were  great.     The  neighboring:  marsh 

p  251.  .  . 

infected  the  air,  and  the  water  of  the  stream  is  brackish  and  unwhole- 
some, but  security  and  sustenance  were  the  great  objects  of  the 
Sybarites.  Having  fortified  the  town,  they  thence  commanded  a  large 
portion  of  the  plain ;  and  how  they  florished,  their  works,  now  remain- 
ing amid  wide  desolation  melancholy  monuments  of  past  human 
grandeur,  largely  testify. 

But  tho,  in  the  early  ages,  a  small  body  of  Sybarites,  not  the  most 
renowned  in  arms  among  the  Greeks,  was  superior  to  any  force  the  bar- 

Ch. 7.5.1.  barian  Italians  could  oppose  to  them;  tho  a  few  fugitive  Phoc£eans 
from  Asia  Minor  could  establish  themselves,  and  florish  in  their  settle- 
ment of  Velia  on  the  Lu  c  a  n  i  an  coast,  which  became  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  philosophy  ;  yet  in  process  of  years,  arts  and  knowlege  intro- 
ducing themselves  among  the  Italians,  their  population  and  their  poli- 
tical strength  increased  ;  and  those  M'ho  had  been  unable  to  oppose  the 
infancy  of  the  Grecian  towns,  could  overpower  their  maturity.  Thus 
not  only  the  Campanians,  who  came  originally  fraught  with  all  the  arts 

Strab.  1.6.  of  Etruria,  reduced  Cuma  and  its  dependencies,  but  the  once  savage 
Lucanians  conquered  Poseidonia  and  \''elia'\  Afterward,  under  Roman 
protection,  Poseidonia  prospered  again  with  the  name  of  Pa-stum,  sur- 
vived the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 

"  Virgil,  wlio  expressly  brings  civilization  to  Italy  from  Asia  Minor, 

(.^neas— — 

Bellum  ingeiis  geret  Italiil,  populosque  feroces 

Coiitundet,  raoresque  viris  et  moeuiii  ponet.)     ^iln.  1. 1.  v.  '26$. 

attributes  barbarian  cruelty  and  ignorance  parti,iularly  to  the  tribes  in  the  nci^liLorhooci 
cf  \'(lia.     JEn.  1.  6'.  V.  3 jy.  366'. 

tenth. 
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tcutli  ccnluiy,   in  one  unhappy  hour,  received  its  total  ruin  tVoni  the 
destructive  hands  of  the  Saracens  ". 


■'  Tlie  style  of  the  ruins  of  Pa-stiim, 
iiparly  resembling  that  of  most  of  the  temuks 
reniaiiiiiig  in  Sicily,  and  of  one  of  which 
small  relics  only  are  left  at  Pompeii,  differs 
from  what  is  found  common  in  Greece,  and 
among  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia,  by 
greater  massiveness,  and  a  characterislical 
simplicity.  Hence  some  have  been  disposed 
to  infer  that  the  Pa:stan,  Sicilian,  and  Pom- 
peian  buildings  have  all  been  anterior  to  the 
age  to  which  they  are  commonly  attributed, 
and  that  they  are  Italian  and  not  Grecian 
architecture.  But,  not  to  say  any  more  of 
the  total  want  of  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  ail  Italian  people  capable  of  teaching 
architecture  to  the  Greeks,  the  following 
considerations,  I  tiiink,  may  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  difference,  between  the  style  of 
the  Attic,  and  that  of  the  Sicilian  and  Pa^s- 
tan  buildings.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  about 
eighteen  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  and  thebuildingBof  Agrigentum, 
where  the  noblest  ruins  of  Sicily  remain, 
were  raised,  according  to  Diodorus,  imme- 
diately after  that  event,  when  Athens  was 
also  to  be  restored,  after  its  complete  de- 
struction by  tlie  Persians.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Agrigentines  and  Sybarites  would  build 
in  the  style  of  their  forefathers:  but  we  are 
well  inibrmed  that  the  Athenians  did  other- 
wise. Thenjistocles  who  superintt  iided  the 
rebuilding  of  Athens,  splendid  in  his  dispo- 
sition, rather  to  excess,  accjuaiiited  with  the 
elegancies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  possessing 
power  to  command  the  science,  art,  and 
taste  of  that  country,  would  not  restore 
when  he  could  improve,  Cimon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  administration,  was  also 
rfruiarkable  for  his  niagnificence;  and  he  too 
luid  seen  whatever  tlie  Asiatic  toast  pos- 
licneed  of  tireat  and  beautiful.    I5ut  the  orna- 


mental buildings  of  both  those  great  men 
were  comparatively  little  to  what  were 
afterward  raised  under  the  superintendence 
of  Pericles  and  the  direction  of  Pheidias. 
The  fame  of  the  buildings  of  Athens  then 
spreading  over  Greece,  a  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture was  introduced  gradually  every- 
wliere.  The  Ionic  order  had  been  imported 
into  Attica  from  Asia;  the  C'orinlhian  was 
soon  after  invented  by  an  Athenian  archi- 
tect; and  the  Doric  itself  began  to  change 
its  antient  simple  and  massive  grandeur, 
for  more  erabellishmer.t,  lightness,  and 
grace. 

Mistakes  about  things  often  arise  from 
mistakes  about  names.  The  order  of  archi- 
tecture called  Doric,  has  been  supposed, 
even  by  ^'itruvius,  originally  peculiar  to  the 
Dorian  Greeks;  but  apparently,  indeed  al- 
most evidently,  without  foundation.  For 
till  after  the  age  of  Xerxes,  only  one  order 
of  architecture,  as  we  are  well  assured,  was 
known  in  Greece;  and  that  is  not  likely  to 
have  had  a  name;  because  names  arise  only 
irom  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  in  speech 
two  or  more  things  of  the  same  kind.  But 
when  tlie  Ionic  order  was  iinportcd  from 
Ionia  in  Asia  by  the  Athenians,  who  were 
themselves  original  lonians,  the  term  Ionic 
would  naturally  grow  into  use  as  the  distin- 
guisliing  name  for  the  new  order;  and  then, 
and  not  before,  a  name  was  wanted  for  the 
old  one.  Ionic  and  Doric  being  the  two 
great  distinctions  of  the  Greek  nation,  and 
tl)e  old  style  of  architecture  holding  its 
vogue  among  the  Dorian  cities,  for  some 
time  after  the  new  one  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Allienians,  the  Doric  name  thus  would 
as  naturally  adheie  to  the  one  as  the  loMic 
to  the  other. 
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CHAPTER      XI. 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Conclusion  of  that  commonly 
called  the  Persian  War,  to  the  Estabhshmcnt  of  Security 
for  the  Greeks  aoainst  the  Barbarians  ])v  the  Successes  of 

CiMON. 

SECTION    I. 

State  of  the  knoxtm  JForld  at  the  time  of  the  Retreat  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece.  Dedications,  Festivals,  and  Monumoits  in  Greece,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Victories  over  the  Persians.  Restoration  of  Athens : 
Jealousy  of  the  Peloponnesians  :  Administration  of  Thcmistocles : 
Parties  at  Athens :    Banishment  ofllicmistoclcs. 

RETURNING  then  to  the  period  whence  we  digressed,  and 
looking  over  the  world,  as  far  as  history  will  carry  tlie  view,  this 
nearly  was  the  state  of  things:  Toward  the  east,  the  Persian  empire, 
crippled  for  external  exertion  by  immense  waste  of  men  and  treasure, 
nevertheless  continued  to  spread  its  power  over  almost  all  that  was 
known  of  the  Asiatic  continent;  for  Scythia,  tho  its  formidable  hords 
had  military  fame,  as  a  country,  may  be  called  almost  unknown.  In 
the  west,  the  rising  power  of  (Carthage  M'as  checked  by  the  great  defeat 
received  from  the  Greeks  in  Sicily;  Tuscany,  divided  into  several 
republics,  was  in  a  kind  of  natural  decay;  the  growing  strength  of 
■  Rome,  iiigaged  in  continual  struggles  with  little  states  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  tlum  ;  the  southern 
Italians,  excepting  the  Campanians,  lived  unpolished  among  their 
mountains;  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast,  unconnected,  and 
thus,  in  the  concerns  of  nations,  inconsiderable.  Mere  nevertheless  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  seats  of  science  and  arts;  tl.e  Sicilian  Greeks, 
united  under  the  abilities  of  Gelon,  were  the  niost  powerful  and  florish- 
ing  people  of  the  Grecian  name.     Civilisation  iiad  hitherto  moved  in 

a  line 
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a  line  eastward  and  westward,  in  the  climate  most  favorable  for  the 
first  exertions  of  man  in  society ;  and  was  confined  there  to  the  coun- 
tries most  favorably  circumstanced.  It  could  not  penetrate  the  moun- 
tainous and  frozen  continent  immediately  north  of  Greece.  Under  a 
more  genial  sky,  Spain,  tho  a  great  object  for  Carthaginian  commerce, 
affords  nothing  for  history;  and  of  the  extensive  country  of  Gaul, 
little  was  known  beyond  the  small  portion  of  its  coast  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  inviting  spots  of  whicli  were  occupied  by  the 
Massilian  Greeks.  Britain,  esteemed  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
world,  was  heard  of  only  through  uncertain  reports  of  Carthaginian 
or  Phenician  navigators ';  and  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  impene- 
trable to  civilized  man. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  known  world,  when  the  Persian  monarch 
withdrew  from  those  great  scenes  of  action  where  his  immense  armies 
and  fleets  had  been  destroyed,  leaving  to  his  officers,  instead  of  the 
splendid  views  of  conquest  with  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken, 
the  melancholy   care  to   defend   the  maritime  provinces   of  his  vast 
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'  When  tlie  British  ilands  first  became 
known  to  the  Greeks,  we  are  not  infoniied. 
Alreafly  in  Aristotle's  time,  liowever,  Great 
Britain  with  the  name  of  Albion,  and  Ireland 
with  that  of  lerne  (the  same  evidently  with 
the  modern  Celtic  name  Erin)  wen;  known 
to  be  ilands,  larger  than  any  in  the  JMedi- 
terranean,  with  many  smaller  ilands  near 
their  shores;  and  all  tOi!,ether  were  called 
the  Bur.TAXic  ii.ands.  Aristot.  de  .Mnn- 
do,  C.3.  Ajipaniitly  wiUi  tlie  fall  of  Car- 
thage tiie  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  with  the  Britannic  ilands  was  greatly 
iK'rrowed;  for  in  the  Augustun  age,  llie  in- 
formation of  both  Diodorus  and  Slrabo 
about  iliem  was  very  scanty,  neither  seem- 
ing to  have  known  more  than  Aristotle, 
except  what  was  learnt,  principally  of  the 
southwestern  part,  tin-o'jgh  Casar's  inva- 
sion. Ireland,  unnamed  by  Diodorus,  is 
called  by  Strabo  '  Britannic  lerne.'  All 
the  ilands,  great  and  small  collectively,  are 
Cjilled   by  both  writers,  as   by  Aristotle,  the 


Bretanic  Ilands.  Diod.  1.  3.  c.3S.  Strab.  1.  2. 
p.  63  &  1'29. 

When  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  united,  James  the  first  wisely  pro- 
moted the  abolition  of  habitual  antipa- 
thies, and  assisted  the  foundation  laid  for 
uniting  the  people,  by  affording  them  one 
conunon  name,  throusih  the  elegant  title 
he  assumed,  of  king  of  Great  Britain.  \\'hen 
the  union  was  lately  formed  with  Ireland, 
it  may  seem  that  the  same  just  policy,  and 
a  similar  sense  of  elegance,  led  to  the  Latiu 
title  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  rcconi- 
niendcd.  ^^  hy  the  J'aiglish  title  should  so 
differ,  has  never  been  declared,  and  is  not 
obvious.  Its  unwieldy  frame  seems  calcu- 
lated for  nothing  but  to  exclude  v  the  Irish 
from  community  in  a  name,  to  which  ihey 
have  so  old  and  clear  a  title,  and  to  prevent 
the  advantages  of  such  a  community,  which 
are  imjiortant  for  people  living  ui;dcr  one 
government. 

empire. 
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ipniprre.     Among  tlie  Greeks  on  the  oilier  hand  the  late  events,  at  once 

dispelling  those  terrors  of  subjection  to  a'forcin  yoke  vhich  had  been 

long  impending,  g-ne  them,  in  the  security  of  peace,  to  injoy  at  leisure 

their  exultation  in  the  wonderful  and  glorious  deliverance,  which,  under 

divine  providence,  their  own  valor  and  skill  in  arms,  and  the  wholesome 

institutions,  prevailing  for  a  time  against  the  vices  of  their  govern- 

•ments,  had  procured  for  them. 

01.75  J.  Xhc  usual  piety  of  the  Grecian  people,  exerting  itself  upon  this  great 

Pint  vif'^    occasion,   was  not  limited  to  the  dedications,  made  or  decreed,  as 

Arinid.         already  related,    immediately  after  the  division  of  the  Persian  spoil. 

Eighty  talents  of  silver,  allotted  to  Platiea,  were  employed  hy  that 

heroic   little    commonwealth    in   building  a  temple  to   Minerva,    and 

adorning  it  with  paintings,  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  time, 

which  were  preserved  with  so  much  care  that  they  remained  perfect, 

above  six  hundred  years,  to  the  age  of  Plutarch.     A  funeral  solemnity 

Thucyd,  1.  3.  was  at  the  same  time  instituted,  to  be  annually  performed  by  the  Pla- 

Plut!*vit.        ta-ans  ;  in  which  the  first-fruits  of  their  country  were  offered  to  the 

Avistid.         gods,  preservers  of  Greece,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  heroes  who  had  died 

in  its  defence;  and  this  also  remained  in  Plutarch's  time.     A  festival 

repeated  every  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  probably 

not  instituted  till  after  the  age  of  Thucydides,  who  mentions  only  the 

annual  ceremony,  was  of  similar  duration. 

After  thanks  to  the  gods,  the  merits  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  in 

their  country's  service,  were  taken  into  consideration.     ISIcans  had  not 

hitherto  been  open  for  paying  due  honors  to  the  heroism  of  those  who 

in  the  preceding  year,   had  fallen  in    the  extraordinary  action  inider 

Leonidas.     The  care  of  their  obsequies,  and  of  erecting  monuments  to 

Herod.  1.7.    ptri)etuate  their  well-earned  fame,  was  now  connnitted  to  the  Amphic- 

c.  C28.  tyonic  Assembly.     Two  structures  of  marble  marked  the  place  of  the 

Lvf-urg.  or.      /  .  ,    .  .     .  ,  .   ,  ,       1  1      1  •   1 

con.  Leo.  rat.  lugagement,  with  inscriptions,  which  remamcd  many  ages  ;  and  whicii 

Gr^ed  ^^'      baving  been  recorded  by  Herodotus,  will  probably  be  secured  by  the 

Reiske.  press  against  perishing  while  the  world  shall  last.     One  was  in  honor 

p.4'2y.   '       of    the    Peloponnesians    collectively,    without   mentioning  the  other 

Diod.  Sic.      Greeks,  who,   under  Leonidas,  defended  the  pass ;  the  other  comme- 

AnUiolog.       moratcd  only   the   Laccda-monians  who  fell  with  their  prince.     The 

4  simplicity 
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simplicity  of  tliese  inscriptions  characterizes  tiie  manners  of  the  age, 
and  the  partiality  to  Peloponnesus  and  Lace-leemon  n)arks  the  pre- 
valence of  Pcloponnesian  influence  in  the  assenihly.  They  were,  as 
was  then  usual,  in  verse.  The  former  may  be  litterally  translated 
thus :  '  Mere  four  thousand  men  from  Peloponnesus  fought  Avilh  three 
'  millions  :'  the  other,  '  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedtemoaians  that  here  we 
'  lie  in  obedience  to  their  laws*.' 

More  pressing  cares  meanwhile  ingaged  the  Athenians,  the  restorl- 
tion  of  their  country  laid  waste,  and  of  their  city  reduced  to  ruins  and 
ashes:  vet  now,  accordino;  to  Diodorus,  they  also  instituted  their  public  Diod.  Sir. 
funeral  anniversary  ;  to  which  the  superior  genius  of  their  orators,  who 
pronounced  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  togetlier  with  the  political  emi- 
nence which  their  commonwealth  ac(juired,  gave  afterward  a  celebrity 
unequalled  in  otlier  parts  of  Greece.     Public  funerals  indeed  in  honor 
of  those  who  had  merited  higlily  of  the  commonwealth,  as  mc  learn  Thucvd.  1. 'I. 
from  higher  authority,  were  of  earlier  date;  yet  the  ceremony  may  '^•^'^' 
have  been  now^  first  established  in  that  form  which  became  the  rule  for 
following  times.     Now  also  probably  were  raised  the  columns  or  terms, 
which  remained  many  ages,  on  the  barrows  covering  the  bodies  of  those 
\vhofell  in  the  field  of  Marathon  ;  for  it  is  little  likely  that  monuments 
erected  for  such  a  ])urpose  would  have  escapctl  the  destructive  hands 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  those  Greeks  who  sided  with  the  Persians,  \\hile  P;^i,^:,„j  i 
they  possessed  the   country.      Pausanias,  visiting  the  spot  above  six  ^•^-'• 

*  Straho    says  the  monument,   with    the  little  variations,  which  show  that  some  of 

inscription,  was  in  his  lime  still  in  its  place,  tl-.em    at    least    have    trusted    to    memory. 

The  inscription  remains  reported  by  Hero-  Cicero  says  it  was  composed  by  Siinonides 

dotus.  thcAthenian  orator  Lycurgus,  Strabo  and  he  luu  given  a  Latin  translation  of  it 

himself,    Diodurus,   and  others,  with  some  thus:  ^ 

D;r,  hospes,  Spartie  nos  te  hie  vidisso  jaccntes, 
l)um  Sanctis  patria^  legibus  obsequinmr. 

M.  T.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quxst.  1.  1.  n.  101. 

The  original  is  thus  variously  reported: 

Kelwtfia,   TOK   xeivwy  jSi/xaffiv  wtiDO/^fi'Oi. —  llerodol. 
'il    ^erj'   uyyuXov  Aaxi^ai/Mnoxf  riVi  rridt 

Ki'>f»f9a,  ToTj  xi'iiui  Tiiiiy.itot  jo.aijuoit. — Lyeurg.  &  Diod. 
Q   ^m    uirayyu^tit,  x.  t.  i.— Strab. 

huntlrtd 
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hundred  years  after,  found  them,  with  the  inscribed  names  of  the  slain, 
still  perfect.  One  barrow  covered  the  Athenians,  another  the  Plata;ans, 
togethei' \\  ilh  tiie  slaves  ;  and  to  make  some  amends  to  the  memory  of 
JNIiltiades  for  the  severity  with  whicli  he  had  been  treated  when  living, 
tho  he  had  not  fallen  in  the  field,  a  particular  monument  to  his  honor 
was  erected  there '. 

Thucyd.  1. 1.  The  Athenians,  in  retaking  possession  of  the  site  of  their  city, 
found  only  a  small  part  of  the  walls  standing,  with  a  few  houses 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  residence  of  the  principal  Persian 
officers.    During  the  past  summer,  Themistocles  appears  to  have  been 

Herod.  1.  8.     in  no  public  situation.     Some  jealousy  excited  by  the  high  distinc- 

c.  1 2.5.  *  .  "^ 

Diod.l.  11.     tion  shown  him  at  Sparta,    and    too   boastful   a  disi)lay  of  his   o\rn 
^,^^'  ■  alory,   had   g-iven  disgust:  and  the  chief  commands  had  been  com- 

Plut.  Vlt.  s>        J'  o  o  ^ 

Themist.  mittcd  to  Aristcides  and  Xanthippus.  In  the  following  autumn  how- 
ever, when  the  reparation  of  the  ravages  of  w^ar  came  under  deli- 
beration, Themistocles  again  stepped  forward,  again  found  means  to 
acquire  the  favor,  and  through  that  favor  to  become  the  ruler  of  the 
Athenian  people.  In  restoring  the  city,  which  was  the  most  urgent 
business,  the  late  events  would  impress  strongly  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  providing,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible,  for  its 
future  security.  What  others  Mere  anxious  for,  each  with  a  view  to 
his  domestic  ease,  Themistocles  urged  to  promote  the  political  greatness 
of  his  country,  to  which  he  looked  for  the  foundation  of  his  own  great- 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  ness.  At  his  instigation  therefore  it  was  determined  to  postpone  every- 
*^'  ^^'  thing  to  the  completion  of  the  fortifications ;  and  these  w^ere  put  under 

his  direction.  A  larger  space  was  marked  out  than  had  been  included 
M-ithin  the  former  walls,  and  the  work  M'as  prosecuted  with  the  most 
zealous  diligence. 

A\"hile  the  Athenians  were  thus  employed  in  repairing  the  past  mis- 
chiefs of  war,  and  providing  against  the  future,  the  Lacedaemonians, 

'  The  inscription  on  tlie  Athenian  barrow  remains  reported  by  the  orator  Lycurgus^ 
thus: 

•  The  Athetiians,  fighting  at  Marathon  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Greek  nation, 
*  overthrew  the  force  of  the  goldbearing  Medes.' 
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who  had  suffered  nothing  hut  the  loss  of  a  very  incon.sideraI)le  propor- 
tion of  their  citizens,  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  the  state  of  things 
around  them,  and  the  prohahle  consequences  of  the  late  events.    They 
had  long  been  accustomed,  not  only  to  esteem  themselves,  but  to  be 
esteemed   by  all  Greece  as  the  superior  state,  intitlcd  by  a  kind  of 
prescriptive   right  to  take  the  lead  in  all   common  concerns  of  the 
nation.     This  right  had  been  disputed  hitherto  only  by  the  Argians, 
who  still  claimed  hereditary  preeminence,  transmitted,  as  they  urged, 
from  the  Danakl,    Perseid,   and  Pelopid  monarchs,  through  the  elder 
branch    of   the   Ileracleid    family.     But  Argos,   continually   torn    by  isorrat.  ad 
internal  faction,  and  weakened  by  almost  every  external  war  in  which      „''^' 
it  had  been  ingagcd,  wanted  force  to  support  its  claim;  while  Sparta  ed.  Augor, 
had  the  advantage,  in  public  opinion,  of  boasting  the  regular  descent  of 
its  reigning  princes  from  Hercules,  Pelops,  and  Perseus,  with  the  more 
solid  advantage   of   possessing  superior  military  strength;    and   this 
farther  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  in  the 
wisdom  and  stcddiness,  which,  through  the  superiority  of  its  constitu- 
tion, seldom  failed  to  appear  in  its  counsels.     But  the  late  transactions 
had  brought  forward  a  people,  hitherto  of  very  inferior  political  weight 
among  the  Grecian  states,  of  very  inferior  military  power,  and  of  the 
Ionian   race,  far  inferior,   in  general  estimation,  to  the  Dorian.     This 
rising  state  had  been  nearly  crushed  under  the  overwhelming  pressure 
of  the  Persian  arms  ;  but  what  had  threatened  its  annihilation,  had  in 
effect  only  directed  its  strength  to  a  new  mode  of  exertion,  through 
which  it  had  acquired  a  new  kind  of  power,  to  an  amount  that  Lace- 
da^mon  could   not  hope  immediately  to  rival.     A  jealousy  thus  una- 
voidably arose,   and  every  motion  of  the  Athenians  was  watched  with 
suspicious  attention  ;  which  some  of  the  allies,  according  to  the  candid  xhucvd  1  i 
Thueydides,  carried  farther  than  the  Lacedtcmonians  themselves.  '^■90. 

No  sooner  therefore  were  the  new  fortifications  of  Athens  begun,  oi.7Ji.* 

than  the  .'EG:inetans,  whose  antient  enmity  had  been  smothered,  not  ^-  ^-  *<7^ 
.  ,     °  '  ..    1      T»      •       •         •  •    -  Diod.  1.  11. 

extniguished,  by  the  terrors  or  the  Persian  invasion,  sent  ministers  to  c.  sp. 

excite  the  interference  of  Sparta.    A  remonstrance  came  in  consequence  )''"'• '^, 

'  *  C  oil).  ISej). 

♦  This  date  and  the  next  arc  conjectural.     Dodwell  is  evidently  wrong  in  supposing  llie   i„^i:„  i  .. 
walls  completed,  as  well  as  all  the  negotiations  aliout  them,  within  the  year.  c.  IS. 

Vol.  I.  3U  to 
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to  Alliens.  '  Experience,'  it  was  urged,  '  had  proved,  that  Athens, 
'  however  fortified,  could  not  withstand  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire. 
'  The  erection  therefore  of  fortifications,  bc3'ond  Peloponnesus,  was  but 
'forming  a  strong  hold  for  the  enemy ;  and  the  common  interest  of 
'  Greece  required  rather  that  all  fortified  places,  so  situate,  should  be 
'  disnumtlcd.  Peloponnesus  would  suffice  as  a  temporary  retreat  for 
'  all  who  should  be  obliged  to  quit  their  possessions  in  the  more  exposed 
Thucjd.l.  J.  'part  of  the  cquntry.'  Such,  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  was  the 
*" '^  '  avowed  policy,  not  of  the  Lace<la3monians  only,  but  of  all  their  Pelo- 

ponnesian  allies.  If  these  arguments  should  immediately  be  inforcecl 
by  arms,  Athens  was  not  in  condition  to  resist:  to  temporize  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  conduct  of  Themistoclcs,  upon  this  occasion,  has  been  ce- 
lebrated as  a  masterpiece  of  policy,  Avhere  nothing  was  omitted  by  m  hicli 
a  genius  equally  fertile,  pliable,  and  daring  could  prosecute  its  purpose. 
To  the  Lacedaemonian  ministers,  who  brought  the  remonstrance,  it 
Avas  answered,  '  That  their  government  must  certainly  have  been  misin- 
'  formed,  both  of  w  liat  was  doing  and  what  was  intended  by  the  Athe- 
'  nian  people.     Athens  was  not,  like  Laceda^mon,  an  inland  town  :  near 

*  as  it  lay  to  the  coast,  if  totally  unfortified,  it  would  be  liable  to  insult 
'  from  every  daring  pirate.  But,  for  their  own  sakes,  not  less  than  for 
'  the  common  interest  of  Greece  (for  which  of  all  Grecian  people  surely 
'  the  Athenians  least  merited  the  suspicion  of  deficient  zeal)  they  would 
'  be  careful  not  to  form  strona;  holds  for  the  common  enemv.  Ambas- 
'  sadors  should  however  be  immediately  sent  to  Laceda^mon,  who  should 

*  account  satisfactorily  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
'  ment.'  With  this  reply  the  Laceda;monians  were  dismissed,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  jealous  temper  of  whose 
little  commonwealths  did  not  readily  admit  any  long  residence  of 
foreiners  in  a  public  character. 

Themistoclcs  himself  undertook  the  embassy  to  Sparta  ;  and  to  give 

it  all  possible  Aveight  and  dignity,  as  among  the  antients  an  embassy 

Thucyd  1  1.  ^omjuonly  consisted  of  more  than  one  person,  Aristeides  was  appointed 

c-  yi  to  accompany  him,  toijether  with  Abronvchus,  who  is  otherwise  known 

Ch.8.    S.4.0f  ,  ,  ^^  ,.  ,  ,  ■  ,  rj., 

tills  lli»t.       to  us  only  as  the  otncer  commandmg  the  vessel  stationed  at   Ihermo- 
pylse,  to  communicate  betwee;i  the  army  under  Leonidas  and  the  fleet  at 

Artemisium. 
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Artemisium '.     Themistocles  Imstened  his  journey;    I'ut  lie  provided 

that  his  coUegues,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should  be  detained  till  the 

walls  of  the  xity  were  of  such  a  height  as  to  give  some  security  to  a 

garrison.     In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  the  zeal  of  the  people  fnlly 

seconded  the  policy  of  their  leader:  freemen  did  not  scruple  to  toil 

among  slaves;  the  very  women  and  children  would  assist  for  whatever 

their  strength  and  skill  v.-cre  equal  to ;  reliefs  were  established,  so  that 

no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  was  the  business  intermitted  ;    and,  to  save 

the  time  v.'hich  the  preparation  of  materials  would  have  consumed, 

whatever  could  serve  the  purpose  was   taken,   wherever  it    could   be 

found,  from  the  remains  of  buildings  puljlic  and   private,  and   even 

from  the  tombs.  The  patchwork,  thus  occasioned,  Thucydidcs  observes, 

"was  evident  in  his  time,  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  walls  of 

Athens. 

Themistocles,  meanwhile,  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  in  no  haste  to  open 
the  business  of  his  embassy.  "When  at  length  urged  by  the  Spartan 
ministry,  he  excused  himself  by  saying,   'he  waited  ibr  his  coUegues, 

*  who  had  been  detained  by  some  business  for  which  their  presence  was 

*  indispensable;  but  he  expected  them  hourly,  and  indeed  wondered  they 

'  were  not  yet  arrived.'     The  Lacedaemonians,  we  find,  even  at  home,  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their  institutions,  Avere  not  universally  ^-  ^'^''■ 
inaccessible  to  bribery;  and  of  the  expertness  of  Themistocles  in  the 
use   of  that  engine   of    policy,    instances    are   recorded.      Plutarch  piut.  vit. 
mentions  it  as  reported  by  the  historian  Theopompus,  that  he  found     "^'"'^^ 
means  to  corrupt  even  some  of  theEphors.     Certain  it  is  that,  through 
his  management,  time  was  gained  for  the  Athenians  to  execute  a  very 
great  Avork.     The  progress  made,  however,  could  not  remain  intirely 
unknown  at  Lacediemon,  and  Themistocles  was  reproached  with  it.  In  tijucvcI 
reply,  he  denied  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  any  just  information  upon  ""^  ^"f- 

,  ,  .  ,        .  ^  '  '       DcrnosUi.  ill 

the  subject,  and  urged  that  it  ill  became  them  to  found  their  proceedings  Lcpiin. 
upon  unauthenticated  reports,     •'  Let  men  of  sufficient  rank,"  he  said,  l^,'|'ij\*iskp 
'  and  unimpeachable  character  be  sent  to  Athens,  v/hom  the  Athenians 
'  may  respect,  and  in  whom  yourselves  may  place  intire  confidence.    I 

'  The  name  of  his  father,  Lysiclcs,  mentioned  both  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydidcs, 
iilcntifies  him. 

Due  '  wiU 
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*  will  remain  a  liustagc  in  yonr  hands,  to  insure  the  proper  conduct  of 
'  llic  Athenian  people.'  This  recpiisition,  boldly  put,  and  in  itsell"  not 
unreasonable,  vas  complied  with.  Three  persons,  of  the  first  conse- 
quence in  Laccd;\;mon,  M'cre  sent  to  Athens;  Avhere,  in  pursuance  of 

Thucyd.  1. 1.  directions  from  Themistocles,  they  were  received  and  treated  with  the 
^'     ■  utmost  respect,  but  secretly  Avatchcd,  and  effectual  measures  were  taken 

to  j)rcvcnt  their  departure,  if  any  violence  or  restraint  should  be  put 
upon  the  Athenian  ambassadors. 

Not  till  the  walls  of  Athens  were  advanced  to  that  height  Mhich  was, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Thucydides,  most  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  o-ive  due  advantage  to  a  garrison,  Arisleidcs  and  Abronychu-s 
joined  Themistocles  at  Sparta.  The  senate  being  then  assembled,  gave 
audience  to  the  embassy;  and  Themistocles,  la^-ing  aside  that  dissimu- 
lation which  was  no  longer  necessary,  declared  that  '  by  the  last  intei- 

*  ligence  received,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  Athens  was 
'  now  sufficiently  fortified  for  its  security.  The  Lacedaemonians,'  lic 
added,  '  and  their  alHes,  wlienevcr  they  communicatctl  Mith  the  Athc- 
'  nians  by  embassies,  ought  to  consider  them  as  a  people  capable  of 
'judging  both  Avhat  tlieir  own  interest  and  what  the  common  cause 
'  required.     With  regard  to  the  object  of  their  presi-nt  meeting,  all 

*  Greece  surely  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  a  citj-,  mIiosc 

*  people,  by  their  counsels,  their  actions,  and  their  sufferings^  had 
'  demonstrated  that  they  consulted  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation 

*  not  less  than  their  own  :  nor  would  the  Lacedemonians  themselves 
'  blame  what  had  been  done,  unless  they  would  prove  to  the  world 
'  that,  not  tlie  welfne  of  Greece,  but  the  extension  of  their  own  com- 
'  mand  was  the  object  of  their  solicitude.'     Whatever  the  Laceda?mo- 

Tliucyd.  1.  ],  nians  might  feel  upon  this  occasion,  the  steddy  wisdom,  usual  in  their 
administration,  showed  itself  in  the  suppression  of  all  appearance  of 
resentment.  No  reproaches  of  any  kind  were  vented  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  civil  apology  was  made,  for  the  interference  of  the  Lacedemonian 
government,  in  a  matter  concerning  which  the  Athenian  people,  it  was 
acknowleged,  were  to  decide  for  themselves;  tho,  it  Mas  added,  admo- 
nition (which  Mas  all  that  had  been  intended)  to  an  ally,  and  concern- 
ing a  point  in  Mhich  it  Mas  supposed  the  common  interest  and  that  of 

the 
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the  Athenian  people  Mere  one,  could  not  be  improper.  The  ambassa- 
tlors  of  each  state  then  returned  home  :  and  thus,  by  a  train  of  conduct 
hazardous  to  comment  u])on,  admirable  for  its  policy,  but  dubious  in 
its  morality,  yet  commendable  at  least  for  its  patriotism,  Themistocles 
delivered  his  country  from  imminent  danger  of  falling  under  the  yoke 
of  Laceda?mon,  immediately  after,  and  almost  as  a  consequence  of,  its 
glorious  exertions  and  heroic  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  against 
Persia. 

This  important  and  dilhcult  negotiation  tlius  successfully  concluded, 
the  views  of  Themistocles  Mere  yet  but  opening.  Amid  all  her  suffer- 
ings from  the  Persian  war,  Athens,  tlu-ough  the  superior  abilities  of  her 
leaders,  ha<I  been  gradually  rising  to  a  rank  far  above  Avhat  slie  had 
formerly  held  among  the  Grecian  states.  It  had  been  the  antient 
policy,  v/e  are  told,  of  the  Athenian  government,  to  discourage  mari- 
time commerce,  and  a  turn  to  naval  affairs,  among  the  people;  relying 
upon  agriculture  as  the  source  of  wealth,  and  the  landforce  as  the 
means  of  being  secure  and  respectable.  Themistocles  had  already  suc- 
cessfully combated  this  policy,  M'ith  tiie  highest,  most  undeniable,  and 
most  flattering  advantage  to  the  conmionwealth ;  for  Athens  not  only 
owed  the  preservation  even  of  its  existence  to  its  navy,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  had  existed  almost  only  in  its  navy ;  and  this  navy  was 
become,  not  only  superior  in  strength  to  that  of  any  other  Grecian 
state,  but  superior,  by  the  glory  of  its  actions,  to  any  tb.e  world  had  yet 
seen.  It  was  now  the  purpose  of  Themistocles,  after  having  given 
security  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  lead  them  to  empire;  and  with  this 
view  he  extended  his  favorite  policy  to  a  very  extraordinary  length. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  had  indeed  already  gone  far  in  pre- 
paring the  business,  for  they  had  made  almost  all  the  Atlienian  people 
seamen  ;  his  object  was  to  keep  them  so  always. 

The  first  thing  wanting  was  a  sufficient  port.     The  Attic  shore,  in  TimcyJ.  1.  li- 
the part  nearest  to  the  city,  had  three  nearly  adjoining  inlets,  named,  '■•  ^'^^ 
from  three    adjacent  villages,    Phalerum,     INIunychia,  and    Peirajus. 
Phalerum,   nearest  of  tlie  three  to   tlie  city,   had    been   hitherto   the 
principal  harbour  and  arsenal ;  and  it  had  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the   state,  when,  without  assistance  from  Corinth,  Athens  could 

not 
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not  meet  at  sea  the  inhabitants  of  the  iEginetan  rock.  But  it  was 
insiilficient  for  the  present  navy,  and  still  more  unequal  to  the  great 
views  of  Themistocles.  INIunychia,  much  the  smallest,  Mas  also  other- 
wise comparatively  incommodious.  Pcirccus,  most  distant,  but  far 
most  capacious,  might,  v.ith  some  labor,  be  so  improved  as  to  form, 
for  vessels  of  the  antient  construction,  drawing  little  water,  the  com- 
pletcst  harbour  of  Greece.  It  was  naturally  divided  into  an  inner 
port  and  an  outer;  the  former  capable  of  being  made  a  perfect 
bason,  fortified  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy's 
fleet.  Within  this  bason  is  a  smaller  bason,  now,  according  to  the 
report  of  travellers,  choked  with  sand,  but  in  the  age  of  Themistocles, 
in  a  different  state;  vhence  Thucydides  describes  Peiricns  as  having 
three  natural  harbours.  Adjoining  to  the  outer  port,  on  the  southwest, 
is  an  excellent  roadsted,  protected  by  the  ilands  Psyttaleia  and  Salami.s, 
which  would  be  inestimable  for  a  modern  navy,  and  was  not  without 
its  value  to  the  antients. 

The  natural  advantages  tlms  offered  did  not  escape  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Themistocles.  When  in  the  office  of  archon,  in  the  year,  it  is 
supposed,  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  having  already  meditated 
to  make  Athens  a  naval  power,  works  had  been  under  his  direction 
begun  for  improving  the  port  of  Peira;us,  and  constructing  a  naval 
arsenal  there.  He  would  now  pursue  the  plan,  but  he  still  feared  inter- 
ruption from  the  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon.  This  he  would  have  pre- 
cluded by  secresy  in  preparation ;  but  a  democratical  government  little 
admits  secresy:  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
assembled  people.  To  obtain  this  therefore,  without  betraying  his 
project,  he  declared  that  he  had  measures  to  propose,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but 
a  public  communication  of  them  would  defeat  the  purpose.  He  there- 
fore wished  that  two  men  might  be  chosen,  who  should  bethought  best 
to  deserve  public  confidence,  to  whom  he  might  propose  his  plan  ;  and 
who,  if  they  judged  it  for  the  public  good,  might  be  authorized  to 
direct  the  execution.  Aristeides  and  Xanthippns  were  accordingly 
named;  popular  jealousy  itself  favoring  so  atlvantageous  a  choice;  for 
those  two  great  raenweregeuerally  political  opponents  of  Themistocles. 
2  They 
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They  nevertheless  declared  their  approbation  of  his  present  proposal. 
But  fresh  jealousy  seized  the  people ;  the}'  suspected  that  apparent 
coalition  of  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  nothing  less  would 
satisfy  them  than  the  communication  of  the  project  to  the  council 
of  fivehundred,  who  should  be  bound  to  sccresy.  The  council  how- 
ever also  approved,  and  then  the  business  Avas  committed  to  Themis* 
tocles. 

Preparations  were  made  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  while  the  purpose 
remained  a  profound  secret.  Whatever  the  keenest  politician  could 
devise  was  practised  ;  first  to  lull  the  Spartan  government,  and  then  to 
gain  its  ajiprobation  of  the  measure ;  which  tended,  it  M'as  asserted, 
to  nothing  more  than  the  forming  of  a  port  fit  for  the  combined  navy 
of  Greece,  and  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  never  aflfected  maritime  power.  Fortifications,  meanwhile,  Thucyd.  l.i. 
much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  city,  arose  around  a  space  suf-  p,^'f- 
ficient  for  a  town  almost  equal  to  the  city;  the  walls,  of  a  thickness  gias,  p.45S. 
to  admit  two  carriages  abreast,  were  formed  of  large  blocks  of  marble, 
squared,  and  exactly  fitted,  M'ithout  cement,  but  the  outer  stones 
firmly  connected  by  cramps  of  iron  fixed  with  lead.  Only  half  the 
intended  height  was  ever  accomplished ;  the  purpose  of  Themistocles 
having  been  to  make  the  place  defensible  with  the  smallest  possible 
garrison,  old  men  and  boys,  so  that  every  citizen  capable  of  more 
active  service  might  be  spared,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  common- 
wealth exerted  at  sea ;  yet  such  as  Peira^us  under  his  care  became,  it  was 
the  completest  naval  arsenal  that  the  world  had  yet  seen '. 

JNIeanwhile 

•  Plutarch  delighted  in  telling  a  good  could  be  either  more  advantageous  or  more 
Btory,  and,  for  what  is  here  related,  he  has  wici<ed  ;  upon  which  ihe  people  commanded 
substituted  one  so  brilliant,  that  among  that  it  should  be  no  more  thought  of.  Whe- 
modern  writers  of  Grecian  history  (the  dili-  ther  Arisieides  was  the  rogue,  or  Themis- 
gent  compilers  of  the  Antient  Universal  tocles  tlie  fool  afterward  to  divulge  the 
History,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  secret,  Plutarch,  with  a  thoughtlessness  ordi- 
alone  to  be  excepted)  it  has  quite  eclipsed  nary  with  him,  omits  to  inform  us  :  but  he 
the  simple  and  probable  narrative  of  Diodo-  asserts,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
rus.  The  Athenian  assembly,  says  Plutarch,  proposal  of  Themistocles  was  to  burn  the 
(vit.  Themist.)  directed  Themistocles  to  allied  Grecian  fleet  assembled  in  the  bay  of 
communicate  his  proposal  to  Aristeides  Pagas;e ;  and  with  a  farther  thoughtlessness,, 
alone.    Aristeides   declared    that   nothing  which  has  justly  excited  the  indignation  oi 

the 
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Meanwhile  the  disappointment,  rather  a  ilisgracing  disappointment, 
which  had  attended  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  fortifying  of  Athens, 
had  not  damped  the  ambition  or  changed  the  pohcy  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian government.  Ever  attentive  to  strengtlien  and  extend  their 
ascendancy  over  the  otlier  Grecian  commonwealths,  and  now  n.ore  than 
ever  jealous  of  Athens,  yet  cautious  of  farther  inteference  in  its  inter- 
nal concerns,  they  directed  their  intrigues  to  anoth.er  quarter.  In  the 
council  of  Amphictyons  it  was,  at  their  instigation,  proposed  that 
Pint  vit  every  Grecian  state,  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians  in  the  late 
Thcniist.  .■^^.a,-^  should  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  all  its  Amphictyonic  rights. 
This  was  particularly  aimed  against  the  Argians  and  Thebans  ;  in  the 
Avcll-grounded  hope  that,  two  of  the  most  powerful  states,  and  most 
inimical  to  Laceda^mon,  being  excluded,  Lacediemonian  intlucnce 
Avould  thenceforward  govern  the  assembly.  But  the  vigilance  and 
activity  -of  Themistocles  hei'c  again  thwarted  them.  Inciting  the 
eluggish  and  incouraging  the  cautious,  he  procured  a  decision,  'That 
'  it  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  deprive  any  Grecian  state  of  its  antient 
'  privileges,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  those  who,  at  any  particular 
'  time,  had  directed  its  councils,' 

the  good  Tlollin,  he  appeals  to  give  bis  ap-  rity,  to  relate  a  simple  fact,  mcerly  illustra- 

probation  to  such  an  infernal  project  as  a  tive  of  the  inconvenience  of  democracy  and 

nrcat  idea.    But  the  evident  impolicy  of  the  of  the  temper  of  tiie  Athenian  people.     We 

measure,  uithout  taking  anything  else  into  find  however  in  TuUy's Offices,  b.  3.  c.  2.  the 

consideration,  might  reasonably  lead  us  to  very  story  which  Plutarch  has  told,  but  with 

doubt  the  trutli  of  the  tale.     Had  it  been  the  material  difference,  that  the  proposal  of 

executed,  the  Ath'.nians  indeed  alone  would  Themistocles  was   to   burn,  not  the  fleet  ol 

have  had  a  fleet;    but  where  would  they  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy  in  the  bay  of 

have  found  an  ally  ?  What  would  have  been  Pagasse,  wliere,  after  the  battle  of  Salaniis.we 

.thi.ir  prospect  of  command,  and  what  even  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fleet  never  was, 

the  security  of  their  country,  a  continental  but  only  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the  port 

territory,  against  the  united  resentment  of  of  Gyibium.     This  indeed  appears  not  at  all 

Greece  .>  an  improbable  project  for  Themistocles  to 

Thucydides  mentions  neither   Plutarch's  have  conceived,   when  the  forcible  interfe- 

talc,  nor  what  is  related  by  Diodorus.  lUit  it  rence"  of   Lacedajmon,    for  prcvcnling    the 

.■was  not  his  purpose  to  give  a  connected  his-  fortifying  of  Athens  and  Peirxus,  was  ap- 

tory  of  this  period  ;  and  tho  Diodorus  might  prehended  ;  but  we  still   want  information 

perhaps  stretch  a  point  to  favor  his  fellow-  how,   consistently   with    the   other  circuni- 

countrymen  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  or  to  tell  a  stances  of  the   story,  it   could  be  publicly 

story  of  a  hero  with  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin,  known, 
yet  it  was  not  his  disposition,  without  autho- 

Thus 
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Thus  successful    in  his  political  administration,   Themistocles  look  Plut.  vit. 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;    and   going  round  the  .¥.gean,   collected       '^""*  • 
the  subsidies  apportioned  to  the  iland  and  Asiatic  states  toward  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Persia.     In  the  course  of  this  business  he  was  atten- 
tive to  strengthen  and  extend   the  influence  of  Athens ;    but  lie  is  Pint,  ut, 
accused  of  having  been  here,  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  too  atten-  ii',I'|'urt.  i.  «, 
tive  to  his  own  interest.     The  factions,    between  which  almost  every  c.  iii,  iii;. 
little  Grecian   commonwealth  Avas  divided,    vvould  furnish  abundant 
opportunity  for  both  public  service  and  private  lucre.     In  one  place 
nearly  balanced,  and  each  part}',  beyond  all  things,  afraid  of  the  other, 
they  would  contend  for  the  favor  and  support  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
n,ient:  in  another,  some  wealthy  citizens,  banished,  would  be  ready  to 
pay  largely  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  admiral  to  procure  their 
restoration.     Loud   complaints  of  partiality   were    circulated    against 
Themistocles;  and  Plutarch  has  transmitted  some  fragments  of  poems  Plut.  vL^    >^ 
on  the  occasion,  by  Timocreon,  a  principal  man  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  '   •' 

valuable  as  genuine  relics  of  political  invective,  of  an  age  prior  to  the 
oldest  remaining  Greek  historian.  Timocreon  had  been  banishetl  for 
treason  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it, 
for  IMedizing  ;  and  he  had  gone  far,  for  we  find  by  his  own  free  con- 
fession, that  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  the  Persian  cause.  lie 
hoped,  nevertheless,  through  liis  interest  with  Themistocles,  with 
vhom  he  was  connected  by  hospitality,  to  procure  his  restoration. 
Being  disappointed,  he  exerted  his  poetical  talents  in  revenge.     '  Let 

*  others,'  he  says,  'extol  Pausanias,  or  Xanthippus,  or  Leotychidas: 
'  my  praise  shall  be  for  Aristeides,  the  best  man  of  sacred  Athens.  For 
'  Lntona  detests  Themistocles,  the  false,  the  unjust,  the  traitor;  M'ho 
'  for  paltry  pelf  deserted  the  interest  of  Timocreon,  his  friend  and  host, 
'  and  refused  to  restore  him  to  his  native  lalysus.     Money  guided  the 

*  destructive  course  of  the  fleet :  while  the  corrupt  commander,  restor- 
'  ing  unjustly,  persecuting  unjustly,  some  into  banishment,  some  to 

*  death,  as  the  larger  bribe  persuaded,  filled  his  coffers.     JMost  ridicu- 

*  lously  then  at  the  isthmus  he  courted  favor  with  his  entertainments  ; 

*  those  who  feasted  on  his  dainties  wished  hi?  ruin,'  From  the  concluding 

Vol.  I.  iiX  s8utenQ« 
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sentence  it  appears  that  a  splendid  liospitality  Avas  among  tlie  means  by 
vliich  Themiitocles  endevored  to  extend  his  intkicnee  in  Greece. 

Tho  \\e  should  not,  perhaps,  give  intire  credit  to  the  angry  Rliodian, 
yet  imputations  against  Themistoclcs  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
general  among  anlient  writers,  to  permit  the  supposition  that  he 
supported  a  rigid  integrity.  Openings  were  thus  found  for  giving 
efficacy  to  intrigue,  which  was  always  busy  against  every  great  public 
character  in  Athens.  The  superiority  which  Themistocles  was  not 
contented  to  possess,  but  would  ostentatiously  display,  excited  heart- 
burnings among  the  old  Athenian  families.  In  political  opposition  to 
him,  Aristeides  had  been  scrupulousl}''  just ;  Xanthippus  motlerate  ; 
but  Alcmaion,  head  of  the  long  powerful  house  of  his  name,  became 
violent.  lie  was  warmly  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government.  Aristeides  and  Xanthippus,  tho  not  disposed 
to  entire  concurrence  with  him,  were  among  his  friends  :  Xanthippus, 
was  his  near  relation.  To  gain  the  zealous  cooperation  of  Cimon  sou 
of  Miltiades,  seemed  the  one  thing  wanting  to  acquire  to  the  party  a 
decisive  superiority.    Cimon,  yet  a  young  man,  was,  however,  of  young 

"hcniist.        men,  by  far  the  first  in  Athens ;  great  by  his  father's  greatness;  power- 
ful by  his  large  possessions,  and  the  inherited  influence  of  his  family  ; 

Plut.  Vit.       ^^  eminent  abilities  ;  of  rough  yet  condescending  and  popular  manners  ; 

Cim.  with   a  supercilious  neglect  of  elegant  accomplishments,  the  reverse 

of  the  general  Athenian  temper,  but  marking  him  as  a  man  to  be 
connected  with  the  Lacedicmonians.  The  house  of  AlcmsEon  had 
indeed  been  the  principal  agents  in  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
Miltiades.  To  ov'ercomc  the  repugnance  which  a  generous  young 
mind  would  feel  at  the  proposal  of  a  coalition  with  that  house,  much 
diligence  was  used  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  Cimon.  To  connec- 
tion with  the  Lacedaemonians  he  did  not  object,  but  it  was  only  by 
a  union  with  the  powerful  house  of  Alcraa?on  that  he  could  hope  to 
rise  to  the  first  situations  in  the  commonwealth.  Flattery,  ably  and 
assiduously  applied,  gained  him  to  their  party,  while  his  openness, 
simplicity,  and  unbending  integrity,  not  less  than  his  abilities  and 
influence,  recommended  him  to  Aristeides ;  who  wanted  his  support 
against  the  overbearing  ambition  of  Tlicmistocles. 

But 
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But  anotlier  party  in  Athens,  more  formidable  than  all  the  rest,  was 
growing  adverse  to  Themistocles.  Tlie  party  of  the  lower  people,  by 
M'hom  he  hud  raised  himself,  and  whose  pov,-er  therefore  it  had  been 
his  policy  to  favor,  had  increased  its  importance,  by  the  events  of 
the  Persian  war,  beyond  what  even  Themistocles  wished.  Tlie  tempo- 
rary ruin  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  houses  and  estates,  the 
ceasing  of  all  revenues,  the  community  of  lot  among  families  in 
the  removal  beyond  sea,  and  the  still  nearer  equality  among  men 
long  ingaged  together  in  one  common  military  service,  from  which  no 
rank  ga\c  exemption,  had  tended  strongly  to  level  distinctions.  Flat- 
tery and  indulgence  to  the  multitude  had  often  been  necessary'-,  toward 
keeping  order  and  persuading  to  patience  under  hardship  and  misfor- 
tune. The  extraordinary  success  afterward  of  their  arms  elevated  and 
imboldened  them.  Victory  they  would  then  consider  not  as  their 
leaders'  but  as  their  own.  Did  the  commonwealth  require  tlieir  arms 
by  sea  or  by  land,  they  were  ready  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  because 
they  were  the  commonwealth  :  having  fought  for  their  existence,  they 
were  ready  still  to  fight  for  riches,  power,  and  glory ;  but  it  must  be 
for  themselves,  not  for  others  as  their  superiors.  Argument,  such  as  will 
weigh  with  the  people,  and  orators  to  urge  it,  may  always  be  found  in 
favor  of  the  popular  cause ;  and  so  irresistible  the  torrent  of  popular 
ambition  became,  that  even  Aristeidcs  was  reduced  to  temporize,  so  Plut.  vit. 
far  as  not  only  to  admit,  but  to  promote  a  very  great  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  government.  The  laws  of  Solon  had  gone  far  to 
level  distinctions  of  birth  :  all  Athenian  citizens  were  thought  suffi- 
ciently noble  to  execute  the  highest  oflices  in  the  commonwealth,  the 
priesthood  only  excepted  ;  tho  for  civil  offices  a  qualification  by  pro- 
perty was  still  required.  This  restraint  was  now  totally  done  away. 
In  the  actions  of  Marathon,  Salaniis,  and  Platxa,  the  poor  had  contri-  Bristol. 
buted  equally  with  the  rich  to  save  and  to  innoblc  their  country.  All  ^"'''-  ^•'^* 
civil  and  military  offices  were  therefore  laid  open,  not  only  to  those  of 
meanest  birth,  but  to  those  totally  without  property;  and  the  most 
important  of  the  civil  offices  being  conferred  by  ballot,  tho  the  expen-  Ch.  5.  s.  4. 
sivcness  of  most  of  them  generally  deterred  the  indigent  from  seeking  "  '"' 

3x2  them, 
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tliem,  yet  the  scrutiny  of  the  Dokimasia,  often  perhaps  a  vain  form, 
remained  the  only  legal  check. 

Whilethis  condescensionof  Aristeldes,  to  the  ambitious  requisition  of 
the  multitude,  increased  his  popularity  and  strengthened  his  situation, 
the  Various  clamors  of  the  allies  reached  Athens  against  Themistocles. 
Occasional  sallies  of  that  ostentation  in  the  displa)'^  of  his  glor}^  \vhicli 
liad  before  injured  him,  again  gave  umbrage.  The  intrigues  of  Lace- 
dfEmon  were  at  the  same  time  taking  effect;  rcjfSrts  were  circulated  of 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Persian  satrap,  and  it  was  insinuated 
that  Themistocles  carried  his  views  to  the  tyranny  of  Alliens,  if  not  of 
Plut.  vie.  all  Greece.  This  probably  was  calumny;  for  Aristeidcs,  we  are  told, 
v\nsud.  refused  to  join  in  an}'  severe  measure  against  him.  But  Alcmicon,  taking 
the  lead  of  the  opposition,  ingaged  Cimon  in  his  purpose.  A  capital 
accusation  was  not  yet  ventured;  but  that  less  invidious  attack  of  the 
ostracism,  against  which  the  integrity  and  modesty  of  Aristeidcs  had 
formerl}'  been  insufficient  protection,  all  the  policy  of  Themistocles 
proved  now  unable  to  resist,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens. 

'^Vhen  this  took  place  we  are  with  no  certainty  informed.  The 
summary  account  remaining  from  Thucydidcs,  of  transactions  in 
Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  Ptloponnesian  war,  inestimable  for  the 
authority  with  which  it  ascertains  most  of  the  principal  facts  reported 
by  later  writers,  does  not  always  distinguish  their  dates,  or  even  tlw 
order  in  which  they  happened  ;  and  tho  we  have  the  lives  of  Themis- 
tocles, Aristeidcs,  and  Cimon,  written  Avith  much  detail  by  Plutarch, 
and  in  a  more  abridged  manner,  with  the  addition  of  the  life  of  Pausa- 
nias,  by  Cornelius  Ncpos,  tho  we  have  the  history  of  the  times  by 
,  Diodorus,  distinguishing,  as  fiir  as  his  information  and  judgement 
inabled  him  to  distinguish,  the  events  of  every  year,  marking  the  year 
by  the  names  of  the  archons  of  Athens  and  the  consuls  of  Rome,  and 
stating  both  the  number  of  the  olympiad  and  the  name  of  the  victor 
in  the  stadion,  yet  the  chronology  of  these  times  remains  very  imper- 
fect ^     The  removal  of  Thucydidcs  would  seemingly  be  the  removal 

or 

'  Tandem  aliquando  ad   Paiisania',  Tire-     tnpndam  accingimur,  qua;  omiiis  est  in  Dio- 
mittoclis,  ct  Cimonis  chronologiam  coasti-    doro  viliosissiuia.     Dodw.  Ann.   Tliuc.  ad 
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of  an  obstacle  to  that  concert,  which  we  find  was  renewed,  between 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens,  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
Persia.  But  the  great  works  executed  at  Athens  under  his  direction, 
required  considerable  time.  Ilis  policy  might  incline  him  to  yield 
something  to  Spartan  jealousy,  rentlcred  more  dangerous  by  the  state 
of  parties  at  home  ;  and  not  only  to  acquiesce  in,  but  perhaps  even  to 
desire  the  appointment  of  his  rivals,  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  to  a  distant 
command.  Jlis  own  residence  at  Athens  would  inable  him  the  better 
to  prosecute  those  great  public  Avorks,  by  which  he  meant  to  establish 
his  country's  power  and  his  own  glory  ;  and  it  may  have  been  desirable 
either  for  the  prosecution  of  the  projects  of  which  he  was  accused,  or 
to  counterwork  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers. 


SECTION     II. 

TVar  prosecuted  against  Persia  under  Fausanius  and  Aristeides. 
Treason  of  Pausanias  :  Athens  head  of  a  nezc  Confederacy  composed 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  JEgean  Hands,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace. 

Circumstances  meanwhile  still  called  for  exertion  against  Persia. 
The  efforts  of  that  empire  had  indeed  been  severely  checked  by  the 
late  glorious  successes  of  the  Greeks;  but  its  disposition  to  hostility 
remained,  and  its  resources  Avere  immense  ;  its  spirit  was  damped  more 

ann.  A.C.  470.  The  faults  in  the  chronology  he  generally  quotes  his  authorities,  and  tiius 

of  Diodorus  are  evident  and  gross,  and  tlie  gives  additional  value  to  his  testimony.  But 

labors  of  Dodwell  to  elucidate  the  order  of  taking  Thucydides  for  my  polar  star,    and 

the    transactions  of  these  times  are  highly  trusting  later  writers  only  as  they  elucidate 

valuable.     Ilis  assistance  indeed  is  so  great  what   he  has  left  obscure,   and  for  the  rest, 

a  relief  to  me,   that    I  can  never  willingly  comparing  circumstances,  and   considvring 

reject  it :  but  he  has  certainly  trusted  too  the  probable,  or  eveo  the  possible  connec- 

much  to  Plutarch,  Justin,  and   other  late  tion    and   course   of  things,    I  cannot  but 

writers,  sometimes  giving  authority  to  mecrly  sometimes  ditfer  from    Dodwell.     I   never 

constructive  evidence  from  tiieni.    Plutarch  ([iiit  him,  however,    but   with  regret,    and 

seldom  aims  at  exactness  in   the  course  of  always  put  myself  under  his  guidance  again, 

ev*nts.    When  he  means  to  be  exact  indeed,  the  momeut  I  can  regain  the  same  tracic. 

than 
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Thucyd.  1. 1.  than  its  strciiglli  was  reduced;  and  many  Grecian  towns,  not  only  in  Asia, 
Diod  1  n  '^"''  ^^'^^  '"  Europe,  remained  yet  under  its  dominion.  A  fleet  was  therc- 
c.  44.  foreassembled,  to  the  command-in-chief  of  whic'nPausanias  was  appointed  : 

Arist.  et  Aristeidcs,  attended  by  Cimon,  commanded  tlie  Athenian  squadron.  They 
Q,"^:.  1  sailed  fust  to  Cyprus.  Tlie Persian  garrisons  there,  cut  ofi' from  all  support, 

B.  (.'.  470.  through  the  nnistcry  -which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  .sea,  Avcre  appa- 
Aiin.'lhu.      rently  more  solicitous  to  obtain  favorable  terms  for  themselves  than  to 
defend  the  iland  for  their  prince.     Most  of  the  Grecian   cities  were 
•    rescued  from  the  Persian  dominion  with  so  little  effort,  that  historians 
have  left  no  particulars  of  the  transactions.     The  fleet  then  proceeded 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis.     The  extraordinary  advantages 
of  situation  which  Byzantium  possessed,  had  not  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Persian  commanders.     It  was  made  their  j^rincipal  place  of 
arms  for  those  parts,  and  the  key  of  communication  with  their  Euro- 
peiin  dominions.     After  sustaining  a  siege  for  some  time  against  tlie 
forces  under  Pausanias,  the  garrison  capitulated  ;  and  several  Persians 
Thucvd  1  1    ^^  high  rank,  among  whom  were  some  connected  by  blood  with  the 
c.  54&  1C8.    royal  family,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  mind  of  Pausanias  was  not  of  strength  to  bear  his  fortune.  The 
Ilerod.  1. 5.  lustre  of  his  own  glory  won  by  the  victory  of  Platira  (the  greatest  yet 
^'     '  known  on  the  records  of  Europciin  fame)  had  dazzled  him  ;  the  sj)lendor 

of  Persian  magnificence,  and  the  sweets  of  Persian  luxury,  laid  open  to 
his  view,  allured  him;  and,  in  the  comparison,  the  austere  simplicity  of 
Spartan  manners  began  to  appear  sordid  and   miserable.     But  beyond 
all  things  his  haughty  ten)per  could  least  support  the  consideration, 
that,  after  shining  the  first  character  in  the  known  world,  the  leader  of 
the  glorious  confederacy   which  had  brought  the  pride  of  the  Persian 
empire  to  crouch  beneath  it,  he  must  yield  the  reins  of  command  to  the 
Thucyd.  1.1.  young  king  his  relation,  and  sink  into  the  situation  of  a  private  citizen 
Corn'Kc)      ^^  Sparta.     Early  after  the  victory  of  Plata:a,  he  had  displayed  a  very 
%u.  Taus.       indiscreet  instance  of  vanity  and  arrogance :   On    the  golden  tripoil 
dedicated   at  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  a  common  decree  of  the  confe- 
derates, an   inscrijition   was  by  his  order  ingravcd,  which  may   be    li- 
terally translated  thus;    'Pausanias,  general  of  tlie  Greeks,  having 

'  destroyed 
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'  destroyed  the  Persian  army,  dedicated  this  memorial  to  Apollo.'  By 
order  of  the  Spartan  government  this  Avas  afterward  erased,  and  a  new 
inscription  ingraved,  attributing  tlie  dedication  to  the  cities  of  the 
confederacy,  without  any  mention  of  the  general. 

I3ut  his  communication  in  Asia,   and  the  circumstances  attending- 
the  conquest  of  Byzantium,  completed  the  corruption  of  the  mind  of 
Pausanias,  and  decided  his  future  views.     He  observed  his  kinsman, 
Demaratus,  the   banished  king   of  Laccdasmon,    lord  of  the  ^'Eolian. 
cities    of  Perganuim,   Teuthrania    and   Ilalisarnia,   the  present  of  the  Xen.  I.x 
Persian  monarch  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  living  in  ease  and  splendor  '•  !•  =^- »• 
that  might  leave,  in   most  minds,  little  regret  of  the  parsimonious  and 
jealously-watched  dignity   of  Spartan  royalty ;  perha|)s  a  more  inde- 
pendent soverein  than  a  Spartan  king,   living  in  Sparta.     He  became 
acquainted  with  an  Eretrian,  named  Gongyius,  whose  treachery  to  his  Tlmcvd.  1. 1. 
country,    at  the  time  of  the  invasion   under  Datis  and    Artapherncs,  ^'g^jf^'je] 
had  been  rewarded,   by  the  liberality  of  the  Persian  court,  with  the  1.3.  <;.i.  s.4, 
hereditary  lordship  of  four  towns,  also  in  ^Culia.     On  the  capture  of  j;.  4.^' 
Byzantium,  he  became,   throu2;h  the  Persians  of  rank,  his  prisoners,  ^"™-  ^'^P*^ 

,      .  .  °  .  .  vit.  Paus. 

more    intimately  acquainted    with    Persian    manners ;    the  pomp    of 

command,  the  wide  distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  people,, 
and  all  the  refinements  of  the  table,  the  bath,  and  every  circumstance 
of  Asiatic  luxury.  Gongyius,  already  master  of  the  Persian  language, 
and  versed  in  Persian  manners,  was  the  person  he  most  trusted.  To 
this  man  he  committed  the  government  of  Byzantium,  together  with 
the  custody  of  the  principal  prisoners.  These  were  all  permitted,  at 
several  times,  to  make  their  escape;  and  then  Gongyius  himself  was 
dispatched  to  the  Persian  court.  He  carried  proposals  from  Pausanias, 
offering  his  services,  but  stipulating  for  very  higb  conditions.  On  one 
side  it  Mas  proposed  that  all  Greece  should  be  reduced  under  the 
Persian  dominion;  on  the  other,  that  a  daugliter  of  Xerxes  should  he 
given  in  marriage  to  Pausanias,  M'ith  every  advantage  of  rank,  com- 
mand, and  fortune,  that  might  become  such  lofty  alliance.  Not  only 
this  proposal  was  very  favorably  received,  but  Artabazus  was  sent  to. 
supersede  ^legabates  in  the  Phrygian  satrapy,  purposely  to  prosecute 

tlie. 
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the  neg;otiation.  Pausanias  was  no  sooner  assured  of  this  than  he 
became  elated  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  discretion.  As  if 
already  a  Persian  satrap,  and  son-in-lav/of  the  great  king,  his  manners, 
dress,  table,  and  his  whole  style  of  living  and  communication,  became 
immediatel}'  Persian:  he  even  formed  a  guard  of  his  Median  and 
Egyptian  prisoners,  who  became  his  constant  attendants. 

The  highest  discontent  quickly  arose  in  the  armament  under  his 
command.     The  allies  were  incensed  by  his  tyrannical  haughtiness ; 
tlie  Spartans  were  disgusted    by  his  splendid  and  luxurious  manner 
Tluicyd.         of  living:  his  affectation  of  Asiatic  pomp  was  both  offensive  and 
jJimM^il      suspicious    to    all.       Consultations    were   held    among   the    principal 
*^  *•*•  officers ;    Pausanias    was   publicly   insulted    by   some  of  them ;    and 

shortly  all  agreed  no  longer  to  submit  to  his  arrogance.  The  Pelopon- 
ncsian  allies  sailed  to  their  respective  homes;  the  Asiatics,  Hellespont- 
ines,  and  ilanders,  offered  to  follow  Aristeides,  if,  in  taking  them 
tinder  his  command,  he  would  assure  them  of  his  protection.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  neither  able  nor  desirous  to  support  their  chief  in  his 
extravagant  and  odious  conduct,  sent  home  charges  against  him.  He 
tvas  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Dorcis  came  commissioned  to  super- 
sede him. 

But  the  Laced;rmonian  command  had  received  a  Avound  not  of 
easy  cure.  The  allies,  whose  affections  the  great  and  amiable  charac- 
ters of  Aristeides  and  Cimon  had  firmly  conciliated,  refused  obedience 
to  Dorcis.  That  commander  therefore,  with  his  principal  officers, 
judging  that  to  act  ii^  an  inferior  situation  neither  became  themselves, 
nor  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Spartan  government,  withdrew  their 
forces  from  the  allied  armament,  and  returned  home.  The  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  Lacedaemonian  administration  seem'to  have  thought, 
and  perhaps  justly,  that  the  present  was  not  a  moment  cither  for 
resenting  the  conduct  of  the  allies,  or  for  making  any  fiirther  attempt 
to  resume  their  lost  authority.  15y  a  most  sudden,  nnj)rojectcd  and 
unforeseen  revolution  thus,  that  superiority  among  the  Grecian  states, 
Trhich  all  the  energy  of  the  administration  of  Themistocles  had  been 
unable  to  procure  for  his  country,  was  gratuitously  given  to  the  mild 
virtues,  accompanying  great  abilities,  in  Aristeides  and  Cimon. 

1 1  The 
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The  moderation  of  the  Lacecla?monian  government  upon  tliis  occa- 
sion, like  that  of  the  Athenian  when  the  confederate  fleet  was  first 
assembled  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  has  been  ti  subject  of 
eulo2,v  anions;  antient  and  modern  writers.  Commendation  is  cer- 
tainly  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  leading  men  of  both  states  ;  but  it 
may  be  useful  toward  obtaining  an  insight  into  Grecian  politics,  as  we 
have  observed  the  causes  of  that  moderation  among  the  Athenians  upon 
the  former,  to  advert  also  to  what  appears  to  have  influenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lacedemonians  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  LacedcE- 
monian  administration  was  evidently  weak  ;  probably  distracted  by 
party.  Of  the  kings,  the  aged  Leotychidas,  under  imputation  of  i^^^^^ 
taking  bribes  M'hen  commanding  an  expedition  in  Thessaly,  and  Pleis-  '•  ^-  c-  72. 

~    T  •  1  1  •        I  1         1  •  1  Diod.  1.  11. 

tarchus  son  or   Leonidas,   scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  neither  could  Pausau.  1.3. 
stand  in  any  competition,  among  the  allies,  with  the  great  and  popular  S;.  **•    , 
characters  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon.    Even  at  home  the  small  power  1.  i.e.  132. 
which  the  constitution  gave  them  was  overborne  by  the  influence  and 
the  intrigues  of  Pausanias    The  change  of  the  seat  of  war,  moreover,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  Lacedaemonian  command.     Led,  or  rather  forced,  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  exertions  toward  theestablisliment  of 
a  marine,  little  congenial  either  to  the  temper  of  the  government  or  the 
disposition   of  the   people,    Laceda;mon  was   yet  so  inferior  as  to  be 
almost  without  a   hope  of  equalling  the  naval  power  of  Athens.     If 
therefore  weakness  and  distraction  had  not  prevented  exertion,  policy, 
even  an   ambitious  policy,    might  have  induced    the    Laceda;monian 
administration  quietly   to  let  the  rival  republic  waste  itself  in  distant    , 
warfare,  and  in  making  precarious  distant  acquisitions  ;   while  Sparta, 
nourishing  her  force  at  home,  might  watch  opportunities  for  extending 
her  power  and  influence  in  Greece  itself,   where  her  former  connec- 
tions remained  intire,  and  no  subordination  to  Athens  was  acknowleged. 
Thus   Lacedicmon   wisely    yielded  to   the  necessity  of  the  moment, 
while  the  weak  ambition  of  Pausanias,  assisted  Aristeides  and  Cimon 
to  make  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  sea 
against  Persia,  the  leading  state  of  Greece. 

But   probably  neither  the  Lacedjemonian,    nor  even  tlie  Athenian 
Vol.  I.  3  Y  aduiinislialion, 


c.7o. 
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administration,  was  immediately  aware  of  all  the  extent  of  advantage 
Thucyd.  about  to  accrue  to  Athens  from  this  revolution.  No  great  dissatis- 
faction, we  arc  assured,  appeared  in  Lacedajmon  npon  the  occasion. 
Themistocles  was  obnoxious  there ;  but  the  Athenian  people,  whatever 
jealousies  existed  among  some  warmer  politicians,  were  not  generally 
so.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  virtue  enough  among  the  bulk  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  people  to  induce  them  to  admire  and  esteem  the 
Athenian  character  for  the  noble  spirit  shown  duiing  the  Persian 
invasion.  They  were  besides  generally  desirous  to  avoid  being  further 
ingaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  must  now  lead  them  far 
from  home;  and  they  were  therefore  not  displeased  to  have  the  Athe- 
nian government  undertake  the  direction  of  those  operations,  whether 
for  protecting  Greece  against  attacks  by  sea,  or  for  prosecuting  hosti- 
lities offensively  beyond  sea,  in  which  the  superiority  of  its  fleet  to  that 
of  all  other  Grecian  states  gave  it  so  fair  a  claim  to  command. 

The  wise  moderation  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon  meanwhile,  in  the 

direction  of  the  Athenian  affairs,  tended  greatly  to  prevent  occasion  of 

jealousy   among   the    Laceda;monians   and   tlieir  adherents,    and    to 

strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  other   Grecian    states    to  Athens. 

A  system  of  executive  command,  and  in  some  degree,  even  of  legisla- 

c.  43.  tion,   for  the  nev*'  confederacy,  was  necessary.     It  had  been  usual  for 

c.  45,  '         deputies  from  all  the  allied  states  to  meet  at  Lacedaemon,  as  a  common 

capital.     Aristeides  would  summon  no  such  assembly  to  Athens,  but 

appointed,  for  the  place  of  meeting,  the  little  iland  of  Delos;  venerated 

all  over  Greece  as  sacred  ground,  the  favorite  property  of  Apollo,  and 

Thucyd,         p£  whose   people  no    state  coidd   have    any  political  jealousy.     The 

Diod.  1.  a.     temple  itself  of  the  deity  was  made  the  senate-house,   and  the  treasury. 

c  47 

Plut.  vit.        Some    indication  however   of    a  disposition   to   arrogate   dangerous 
Arjit.  superiority,  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  appointment  of  treasurers; 

who  with  tlie  name  of  Ilellenotamiae,  Treasurers  of  Greece,  became  a 
permanent  magistracy,  at  the  election,  and  under  the  control,  of  the 
Athenian  people.  But  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Aristeides,  who  Mas 
first  placed  at  the  head  of  that  board,  if,  in  the  want  of  another,  we 
may  use  the  term,  satisfied  all  the  allies  in  present,  and  blinded  them  to 
)3  consequences 
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consequences.  Tlie  sum  agreed  upon  to  be  annually  raised  was  four 
hundred  and  sixty  talents,  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and  this  was  assessed  upon  the  different  states  with  such 
evident  impartialit}-,  that  not  a  murmur  was  heard  upon  the  occasion  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  part  of  Greece  resounded  the  fame  of 
tlie  just  Aristeides. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  that  truly  great  man,  in  the  execution 
of  so  hazardous  and  invidious  an  office,  is  the  last  public  act  in  which 
history  has  noticed  him.  Probably  he  died  soon  after;  but  we  are 
without  certain  information  of  the  time,  the  place,  or  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  end.     It  is  generally  said  that,  employed  as  he  had  piut.  v. 

been  in  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  ^nstul. 

•^  ...  .  Demostu.  m 

civil  and  military,  and  vested  with  its  highest  honors,  he  lived  and  Aristocr. 

died  in  extreme  poverty ;    insomuch  that  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  ^" 
even  to  pay  the  expence  of  a  funeral.     The  commonwealth  therefore, 
in  honor  of  his   virtues  and   in  gratitude  for  his  services,  took  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  his  obsequies  and  the  care  of  his  family.     A  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  was  raised  in  Phalcrum,  which  remained  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  :  an  allotment  of  land,  a  sum  of  money  and  a  pension 
■were  given  to  Lysimachus,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  only  son,  and 
suitable  marriage-portions  to  his  daughters.     Lysimachus  never  put  pi^t  La^liet. 
himself  forward  in  public  business,  but  was  a  respectable  character  in  P-^so.  t.  2. 
private  life.     He   lived  in  intimacy  with  Sophroniscus,  the  father  of 
Socrates  ;  and  in  advanced  years,  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  we  find 
him  mentioned  by  Plato  as  the  companion  in  leisure  of  the  first  men 
of  the  commonwealth. 


5  V  3 
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SECTION    III. 

Admimsiration  of  Cinion.  Death  of  Xerxes,  and  Accession  of  Arta- 
xerxes  to  the  Persian  Throne.  Successes  of  the  Confederate  Arms 
under  Cimon  :  Battle  of  the  Enri/medon. 

The  banishment  of  Tliemistocles,  and  the  death  of  Aristeides,  left 
Cimon  without  an  equal  in  favor  and  authority  with  the  Athenian 
people;  at  a  time  when,  through  the  exej^tions  of  a  succession  of  great 
men  amid  favoring  contingencies,  to  be  the  first  citizen  of  Athens  was 
nearly  to  be  the  most  important  personage  in  the  world.  No  state  ever 
before  had  such  a  fleet,  such  naval  arsenals,  such  naval  skill  and  disci- 
pline as  Thcmistocles  had  formed  for  his  country,  to  promote  her  glory 
and  his  own,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals.  With  these  advan- 
Ol.  77  T-  tages,  in  addition  to  those  of  high  birth,  hereditary  fame,  and  great 
L.  C  470.  talents,  in  the  ninth  year  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  Cimon  took  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  confederate  forces  by  sea  and  land. 

The   circumstances   of  the   Persian   empire,   at   this  time,    invited 
attempts  against  it.     Xerxes,  disgusted  with  public  affairs  through  the 
miserable  failure  of  his  great  enterprlze  against  Greece,  had  abandoned 
Died.  1. 11,     himself  to  indolence  and  debauchery.     In  one  of  those  intrigues  of  the 
S,*^;  palace,  often  so  full  of  horrors  in  despotic  countries,   but  of  which 

Persic.  the  final  catastrophe  commonly  alone  becomes  with  certainty  known  to 

c.  1.      '^'     the  public,  the  monarch  and  his  eldest  son  were  murdered  ;  each  under 
Ansfot.         the  shocking;  imputation  of  having  at  least  intended  the  murder  of  the 

Polit.  1.5.  n        1  » 

c.  10.  other.     A  civil  war  insued;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  bloody  contest 

that  peace  was  restored  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Artaxer.xes,  third  son  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne. 

It  was  important  for  the  Greeks  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  strengthening  their  confederacy,  by  rescuing  from  the 
Persian  dominion  the  many  Grecian  cities  yet  remaining  under  it. 
Those  of  Europe  attracted  the  first  attention.  Cimon  led  the  confe- 
derate armament  against  Eion  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  formerly 
the  settlement  of  the  unfortunate  Ionian  chiefs,  Histiieus  and  Arista- 
go  ras, 
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goras,  and  now  commanded  by  a  Persian  noble,  whose  name,  variously 
written  by  Greek  autliors,  was,  in  the  orthography  of  Herodotus,  Boges. 
Cimon,  having  reduced  the  garrison  to  extremity,  offered  permission 
for  their  retreat  into  Asia.     But  Boges,  Avith  that  ferocious  heroism  Ilerod.  I.  7. 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  sultry  chmates  and  under  despotic  govern-  -j'^u^.^^  j  j 
ments,   obstinately  refused  all   terms;    and,   when  provisions   totally  c.  98. 
failed,  scattering  all  the  gold  and  silver  within  the  place  into  the  Stry-  j.  n.  c.  60. 
mon,  he  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  formed,  killed  his  wife,  con-  J^'"''  ^, 

'  '  _  _  _  Corn.  N(ip. 

cubines,  children  and  slaves  upon  it,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  it,  killed  vu.  Cuu. 
himself,  and  all  were  consumed  together.   The  garrison,  in  no  condition 
to  stipulate,  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  according  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  were  made  profitable  by  being  made 
slaves. 

Mascames,  the  Persian  governor  of  Doriscus,  either  was  more  al)le 
than  Boges,  or  commanded  a  stronger  garrison.  He  baffled  all  the  iiciod.  1.7. 
many  attempts  made  by  different  Grecian  commanders  against  him,  '■'•^^"• 
and,  while  he  lived,  held  Doriscus  for  the  Persian  king.  Herodotus 
alone,  amoug  the  Grecian  historians  remaining  to  us,  has  had  the 
candor  to  mention  this,  or  to  acknowlcge  that  a  Persian  garrison  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  Europe:  but  these  events,  being  posterior  to  the 
period  whit  h  ho  had  fixed  for  the  term  of  f.is  history,  he  has  noticed 
them  only  incidentally ;  so  that  we  are  without  information  of  any 
further  particulars  concerning  that  remarkable  defence  of  Doriscus  by 
INlascames.  Every  other  garrison,  both  in  Thrace  and  on  the  Helles- 
pont, a  name  under  which  the  early  Grecian  writers  commonly  included 
the  whole  water  from  the  iEgean  sea  to  the  Euxine,  with  the  shores  on 
each  side,  yielded  to  the  Grecian  arms. 

I'roni  the  Trojan  war  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Greece  had  never 
seen  a  fleet  assembled  from  i Is  several  maritime  states ;  nor  had  any 
extensive  confederacy  been  formed  among  them.  It  had  depended 
therefore  upon  every  state  by  itself  to  take  the  measures  wliich  its  own 
convenience  required,  or  its  power  admitted,  for  repressing  those 
piracies  which  had  never  ceased  to  disturb  the  navigation  of  the 
iEgean.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  iland  of  Scyrus,  of  Tliessalian 
origin,  had  made  themselves  particularly  obnoxious  by  their  maritime 

depredations. 
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Plut.  vit.        depredations.     The   Amphictyonic  assembly,   according  to   Plutarch, 

demanded  that  tlie  armament  which  Cinion  commanded  should  put  an 

end  to  such  enormities,   and  give  peace  to  the  Grecian  seas,  as  well 

against  domestic   ruffians  as  forein   enemies.     From  Thucydides   we 

have  no  mention  of  the  Amphictyons.     The  Scyrians,  however,  com- 

Thucyd.  1.  1.  pelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  Avere  sold   for  slaves,  and  their  lands 

Diod!  Sic.      were  given  to  a  colony  from  Athens.  The  Carystians  of  Eubcea  by  some 

1.11.  c.6o.     means  also  incurred  the  indis-nation  of  the  confederacy,  insomuch  that 

Corn.  Nep.  ,  ,       .       ,  / 

A:  Plut,  war  was  made  upon  them  ;  but  they  obtained  terms  of  accommodation. 

Ml.  Can,  Those  great  interests  and  urgent  necessities  which  had  given  birth 

to  the  confederacy  against  Persia,  now  ceased  to  exist;  for  Greece 
could  no  longer  be  supposed  in  any  immediate  danger  from  the  ambi- 
tion or  the  resentment  of  that  empire.   Yet  the  maintenance  of  a  power- 
ful navy,  to  deter  or  to  repel  any  future  attacks  from  a  neighbor  still 
so  formidable,   might  be  highly  advisable  ;  and  the  private  interest  of 
individuals,  who  injoycd  or  hoped  for  commands,  and  the  particular 
political  interest  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  whose  power  and 
influence  were  so  greatly  increased  by  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy,  would  concur  both  to  inforce  the  maintenance  of  the 
Thuc\d.  1. 1.  n^^'y»  "^^^  t^  '^^'^P  ^'^'^^  navy  employed.     INIany  of  the  inferior  states, 
C.97&99-     however,  when  danger  no  longer  pressed,  became  first  lukewarm,  then 
Aristid.         averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  burthens  with  which  it 
^'"''  loaded  them.     The  citizens  grew  tired  of  an  endless  service  on  ship- 

board, under  what  they  esteemed,  in  some  measure,  a  forein  commarid, 
and  to  promote  no  obvious  interest  of  their  own  commonwealth.  Their 
several  administrations,  accustomed  to  perfect  independency,  would 
still  determine,  each  for  itself,  when  it  would  no  longer  exert  itself  in 
the  irksome  and  invidious  office  of  taxing  its  citizens  for  the  expences 
of  the  navy,  and  the  still  more  invidious  office  of  compelling  them  to 
take  their  turn  of  personal  service.  The  Athenian  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  first  modest,  and,  under  the  administration  of  Aristeides, 
scrupulously  just  in  the  exercise  of  its  supremacy,  began  to  grow  first 
rigid,  and  then  imperious':  and  some  of  the  subordinate  common- 

•  'AKfifw;  iTrpetavot  xa,  Xinrifol  Jraj,  is  the  caudid  confession  of  the  Athenian  historian. 
Thucyd.   1.1.  c.<}9. 

wealths. 
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■wealths,  either  by  some  public  interest,  or  by  the  interest  and  influence 
of  a  party,  induced  to  concur  in  the  measures  of  Athens,  were  jealous 
of  the  defection  of  others,  and  ready  to  join  in  compelling  adherence 
to  the  confederacy. 

The  first  to  venture  opposition  were  the  people  of  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous iland  of  Naxos.  Confiding  in  that  strength  with  which  they 
had  once  baffled  the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  sustained  war, 
for  some  time,  against  the  confederate  arms  ;  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  upon  terms  by  which  they  surrendered  their  inde- 
pendency, and,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  confederacy,  were  reduced 
under  subjection  to  the  Athenian  commonM'ealth'. 

This  example  being  made  of  the  Naxians,  some  exertion  against  the 
common  enemy  became  perhaps  necessary,  to  prevent  clamor,  and  to 
keep  up  that  spirit  of  enterprize,  M'ithout  which  the  confederacy  could 
not  long  exist  in  vigor  ;  and  circumstances  arose  to  call  for  the  efforts 
of  its  arms.  For,  in  the  Grecian  states  bordering  on  the  Persian 
empire,  all  who  had  been  or  Mho  aspired  to  be  tyrants,  all,  and  they 
were  often  very  numerous,  M'hom  faction  had  banished,  all  who  were 
discontented  at  home  with  the  government  under  which  they  lived, 
and  bold  enough  to  be  active  in  attempting  a  change,  but  too  Meak  to 
depend  for  success  upon  themselves  alone,  still  looked  to  Persia  for 
patronage.  The  prospect  of  revived  vigor  in  the  councils  of  that 
empire,  under  the  administration  of  the  new  king,  gave  incouragenient 
to  such  views ;  and  most  of  the  Cyprian  towns  had  already  renounced 
the  Grecian  confederacy.  There  were  moreover  Grecian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  which  had  never  yet  been  rescued  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
In  Caria  the  confederate  arms  had  not  appeared ;  and  the  people  of 
Phaselis,  a  Grecian  settlement  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Paniphylia,  pi„i.  vit, 
did  not  scruple  to  profess  a  preference  of  the  Persian  dominion  to  the  ^""" 
Grecian  alliance. 

These  considerations  directing  the  Athenian  councils,  Cimon  led  his  Ol.  77  I-. 
forces  to  the  Carian  coast ;  and  sucli  was  the  terror  M'hich  the  fame  of  "■  ^'  4'jy- 

.  .  .  Ann.  Ihu. 

their  unmterrupted  success  inspired,  many  of  the  towns  were  deserted 
by  their  garrisons  befm-e  any  enemy  came  in  sight ;  and  the  spirit  of 

'  n»fi  TO  xwStrixej  i^$vfM^ri,  is  again  the  free  confession  of  Tlnu-yUidcE. 

tlie 
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llie  confederate  troops,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  Cimon,  quickly 
brought  all  the  rest  to  surrender.  Conquest  was  still  pursued  :  the 
army  entered  Pamphylia,  and  laid  siege  to  Phaselis.  But  here  was 
experienced  the  common  bane  of  confederacies,  discordant  interests 
and  jarring  affections.  The  friendly  connection  betM'een  the  people  of 
Phaselis  and  of  Chios  had  been  such,  that  the  Chians  of  Cimon's  army 
still  considered  tiie  Phaselites  (attached  as  they  were  to  Persia,  and 
consequently  inimical  to  Greece)  as  friends  to  Chios.  To  save  them 
therefore  from  the  ruin  \Ahich  now  threatened,  they  gave  information 
by  letters,  fastened  to  arrows,  of  all  measures  taking  against  the  town. 
The  treason  however  was  discovered,  and  Phaselis  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  submission. 

The  government  of  Artaxerxes  was  not  yet  sufliciently  established, 
in  the  capital,  to  admit  any  great  exertion  on  the  frontiers,  but  it  was 
beginning  to  acquire  steddiness.  The  command  of  so  many  maritime 
provinces,  especially  Phenicia,  gave  means  to  be  still  formidable  at  sea. 
For  the  purpose  of  defence,  however,  rather  than  of  conquest,  a  nume- 
'Jlmcyd.l.  1.  rous  fleet  had  been  assembled  in  the  river  Eurymedon  on  the  Pamphy- 
liiod  1  11      ^''^"  coast,  and  an  army,  to  cooperate  with  it,  incaniped  on  the  banks: 

c.  00,  61,62.  a  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phenician  triremes  was  expected,  upon  the 
Com.  Nep.  .  ~  .  . 

&  Plut.  vit.    arrival  of  M'hich  it  was  proposed  to  begin  operations. 

^""*  Intelligence  of  these  circumstances  determined  Cimon  to  quit  the 

objects  before  him  on  the  continent,  and  endevor  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  action  by  sea,  before  they  m  ere  strengthened  by  the  expected  squa- 
dron. Imbarking  therefore  a  considerable  part  of  his  forces,  for,  among 
the  antients,  naval  operations  were  almost  always  intimately  connected 
Avilh  those  by  land,  he  sailed  for  the  Eurymedon.  On  his  arrival  the 
enemy's  fleet,  already  much  more  numerous  than  his  own,  came  out  to 
meet  him.  An  ingagement  immediately  iusued;  but  the  Persians, 
disheartened  by  the  repeated  ill  success  of  their  arms,  sustained  the 
action  with  no  vigor:  quickly  retreating  with  much  confusion  into  the 
river,  the  crews  immediately  landed  to  join  the  army  drawn  up  on  the 
shore.  The  ships  were  thus  abandoned  to  the  enemy:  no  less  than  two 
hundred  trireme  galleys,  little  damaged,  are  said  to  have  been  taken; 
some  were  destroyed,  and  a  very  few  escaped. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  elate    with   this  easy  victory,  joyfully  received  their 
comniander's  orders  immediately  to  land,  and  attack  the  Persian  army. 
Here  the  contest  was  more  obstinate;  and  in  the  exertion  of  the  Athe- 
nian leaders,  anxious  to  support  a  reputation  equal  to  the  new  glory  of 
their  country,  many  men  of  rank  fell.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle, 
however,  the  Greeks  obtained  the  most  decisive  success;  what  survived 
of  the  Persian  army  was  dissipated,  and  its  camp  became  the  prey  of 
the  conquerors.     Thus  Cimon  acquired  the  singular  glory  of  erecting  Tluicyd.  I.  i. 
two  trophies,  for  two  victories,  one  at  sea,  the  other  at  land,  gained  by  ^'  ^^'^' 
the  same  armament,  in  one  day.     Receiving  intelligence,  then,  that  the  piut.  vif. 
reinforcement  of  Phenician  galleys,  which  liad  been  expected  to  join       '" 
the  Persian  fleet,  lay  in  the  port  of  Hydrus  in   Cyprus,   he  hastened 
thither  with  a  sufficient  squadron  of  his  best  ships,   and  every  trireme 
was  either  destroyed  or  taken '°. 

By  this  great  success  the  naval  strength  of  Persia  was  so  broken,  its 
landforces  so  disheartened,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  had  for- 
merly animated  its  councils  and  excited  its  commanders,  Avas  so 
depressed,  that  offensive  operations  against  Greece  were  totally  inter- 
mitted; and  it  became  the  boast  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  isocr. 
ship  of  Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  tlie  Chelidonian  ilands  on  the  P'^"^''''-  *= 

.  '  _  _  Areiop. 

coast  of  Pamphylia,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Diod.  ut 
Euxine;  and  that  no  Persian  troops  dared  show  themselves  within  a  ^"^* 
horseman's  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  seas  ". 

'°  Tliis  fiict  I  have  ventured  to  relate  on  as  the  inintediato  result  of  the  battle  of 
the  authority  of  Plutarch;  for  Thucydides,  the  Eurymedon.  Diodorus  reports  con- 
in  his  concise  mention  of  the  atTair  of  the  fulently  that  it  took  place  twenty  years 
r.urymedon,  says  nothing  of  it.  According  later,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-second 
to  Diodorus,  the  Athenian  fleet  went  twice  Olympiad;  and  he  asserts  it  to  have  been 
to  Cyprus;  but  his  account  altogether  is  stipulated,  that  no  Persian  ship  of  war 
both  ronianlif  and  blind,  and  appears  indeed  should  appear  between  Phaaclis  and  the 
to  have  been  written  with  Utile  considcra-  Cyaneans;  that  no  land-forces,  nor  even  a 
tion  of  what  wii«  possible.  satrap,  should    approach  within  three  days 

"   fn  aftertinies  report  arose  that  a  treaty  journey  of  the  Grecim  seas;  and   that  all 

cf  peace  was  regularJy  made  between  the  Grecian  towns  should  be  free. 

Persian    monarch  and   the  Athenian  com-  Plutarch    liowever   will   deserve    farther 

nionwcalth,  in  which  it  was  forbidden  for  attention;  for  he  has  treated  the  subject  in 

any  Persian  forces  of  land  or  sea   to  come  his  best  manner,  warning  his  reader  that  the 

within    the    limits   mentioned  in   the  text,  existence  of  such   a  treaty  was  not  undis- 

Phitarch,  in  his  lile  of  Cimoi,,  speaks  of  it  puted,  and  giviiig  authorities  ou  both  sides. 

Vol..  I.  S  Z                                              Craterus, 
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While   the   power  and  renown   of   Athens   were   tluis    wonderfully 
advancing   under   the   conduct  of  Aristeidcs  and  Cimon,  a  train  of 

circumstances 


Craterus,  l>e  says,  in  a  collection  of  state 
pajiers  wliicli  he  published,  inserted  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  in  question,  as  a  genuine  deed. 
But  Callisthe.nes  affirmed  that  no  such  treaty 
was  ever  concluded :  Persian  subjects,  in- 
deed, he  said,  avoided  navigating  the  /Egean 
sea,  and  approaching  its  shores  by  land  ;  but 
it  was  only  through  fear  of  the  Greeks,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  any  treaty.  In  the 
sequel  of  this  history  occasion  will  occur  to 
observe  that  pretended  state-papers,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

But,  beyond  the  doubt  that  may  thus  arise, 
supported  by  the  positive  denial  of  credit 
by  Callisthcnes,  powerful  objections  remain 
from  the  highest  authorities.  From  the  in- 
formed and  accurate  Thiicydides  we  have  a 
summary  of  the  principal  transactions  of  the 
Grecian  republics  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  is  not  imaginable  that  one  so  re- 
markable as  such  a  treaty  should  escape  his 
knowlege,  or  that  he  should  leave  one  so 
importani  unnoticed  ;  but  in  his  history  no 
mention  of  any  such  appears.  Nor  is  his 
testimony  simply  thus  negative:  a  degree 
of  positive  proof  is  involved  in  his  narrative  ; 
for  it  shows  that  hostilities  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  iho  at  times  remitted, 
never  intirely  ceased;  and  that  the  Persian 
court,  the  perhaps  not  the  worst  patron  of 
tLe  free  'lonstitutions  of  the  Asian  Greek 
cities,  yet,  far  from  admitting  the  perfect 
independency   asserted    by   the    pretended 


treaty,  never  desisted  from  its  claim  to  a 
paramount  dominion  over  all  their  terri- 
tories, or  from  a  requisition  of  tribute  from 
all.  Thucyd.  1.  8.  c,  j  &  6.  Consonant 
testimony  is  found  in  a  summary  of  the 
transactions  of  the  same  age  by  Plato,  or 
however  an  aufhor  of  Plato's  age.  No  such 
treaty  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  describe  is 
mentioned,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty 
is  virtually  contradicted,  in  the  boast,  that 
Greece  owed  its  freedom  from  forein  attack 
to  the  perseverance  of  Athens  in  active  hos- 
tilities against  Persia,  far  from  home,  in 
Cyprus  especially  and  in  Egypt.  Plat.  Me- 
ne.x.  p.  241.  t.  2.  To  the  samepurpose  also, 
after  them,  Isocrates  has  spoken :  The 
lonians,  he  says,  never  ceased  to  wage  war 
with  llie  barbarians,  whose  lands  they  held 
in  spite  of  them.  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  24ft".  1. 1. 
ed.  .Auger. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  two  of  tlie  most  eminent  .'\thenian  ora- 
tors, Lycurgus  and  Demosthenes,  mention 
a  treuty  in  some  degree  corresponding  in 
character  with  tliat  reported  by  the  authors 
beforementioned.  They  do  not  indeed  pre- 
tend stipulations  so  disgraceful  and  injurious 
to  Persia:  they  describe  the  treaty  only  as 
generally  advantageous  and  honorable  to 
Greece,  and  commonly  allowed  so  among 
the  Greeks.  The  negotiator,  Callias,  is 
named  ;  but  the  time  is  not  indicated.  It 
seems  however  to  Imve  been  long  after  that 

to 


Sect.iv.         treason  of  pausanias. 

circumstances  contiiuicd  long  to  deprive  tlie  Laccda-inonian  govern- 
ment of  the  ability  to  take  any  leading  part  in  the  common  concerns 
of  the  Greek  nation.  Pausanias,  when  recalled  from  Ids  command, 
had  been  brought  to  trial :  hut  his  interest  had  sufficed  to  procure  his 
acquittal  from  all  public  crimes;  tho  suspicion,  antl,  as  it  should 
•seem  from  Thucydides,  even  proof  was  strong  against  him.  He  was 
however  convicted  of  injuries  to  individuals,  and  condemned  to 
amends.  But  this  did  not  suffice  to  repress  his  rash  and  extravagant 
ambition.  The  king  his  nephew  was  yet  a  minor,  and  himself  still  in 
the  high  office  of  regent.  Without  commission  or  authority  from  the 
government,  hiring  a  Hermionian  trireme  galley,  he  went  again  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  renewed  his  negotiation  with  Artabazus.  As  a  more 
commodious  situation  for  communicating  with  the  satrap,  he  ventured 
even  to  proceed  to  Byzantium,  then  occupied  by  an  Athenian  garrison; 
hoping  perhaps  to  find  the  more  favor  there  as  he  had  less  in  his  own 
country :  but  he  was  quickly  compelled  to  quit  that  place,  and  he  passed 

to  which  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  attribute  vorite  topic  for  orators,  desiring  to  cultivate 

the  treaties  they  describe,  and  apparently  popularity,  or  to  put  the  people  in  good 

not  long  before  that  concluded  by  the  Lace-  humor;    and   we   find  even  the  sober  Iso- 

dffiinonians,  which  became   so  well  known  crates,  when  his  purpose  was  to  improve  the 

by   the  title  ^f  the  treaty   of  Antalcidas.  joy  of  the  Panathenaic  festival,  pushing  the 

Probably  some  treaty  was  made  by  Callias  boast  to  greatextravagance.    Not  contented 

with  some  of  tlie  satraps,  which  may  have  witli  asserting  the  exclusion  of  Persian  sub- 

afibrded  some   ground   for  the  assertions  of  jects  from  the   jEgcan  sea  and  its   Asiatic 

Lycurgus   and   Demosthenes.      But   had  a  shore,  he  says,  as  if  he  would  imply,  tho  he 

treaty  of  the  tenor  reported  by  Diodorus  could  not  venture  to  state  a  treaty,  that  the 

and  Plutarch  ever  been  concluded,  its  exist-  Persians    were   not  allowed   to    come  with 

ence  would  not  have  been   left  doubtful  by  arms  westward  of  the  river  Halys.    We  must 

Grecian  writers;  it  would  not  have  had  less  yield  to  the  judgement  of  Isocrates  for  what 

notoriety  than   the  treaty  of  Antalcidas;  it  might  become  tlie  orator  of  the  Panathenaic 

would    not   less  have   been   blazoned   with  ft-slival:   but  it  could  not  be  too  much   to 

panegyric   tlian   that  trciity  has   been  with  iivonounce  such  an  assertion,  from  a  histo- 

reproach.     The  treaty  of  Callias,  we  may  be  rian,  a   monstrous    extravagance;    since    it 

pretty  sure,  from  its  being  so  little  noticed,  would   make   Sardis,    with   all    Lydia  and 

aflbrded  really  little  ground  for  b&asting.  Phrygia,   Grecian    conquests,  whereas  it  is 

But  the  fact,   that  Persian  subjects  dared  abundantly   evident,  from  Thucydides    and 

not  navigate  the  /f;gean  sea,   that  at  times  Xenophon,   that   no  Grecian  force,  before 

they  could  not  even  by  land  approach  its  that  under   .\gesilaus,  could    ever  venture 

shores,    was,   not   unreasonably,  matter  of  fifty    miles  frem    the  shore,   and  Agesihuis 

great  national  pride  among  tlie  CJreeks,  and  himself  never  was  within  a  hundred  of  the 

especially  the  Athenians.     It  would  be  a  fa-  Halys. 

3  z  a  to 
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to    ColoTifc   in  Tioas.     The    Laceclffimonian  government,  meanwhile, 
informed  of"  his  procedure,  and  both  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  auda- 
ciousness of  it,  sent  a  herald  bearing  a  scytale  to  Colonic.     The  scytale 
Pint.  vit.        was  the  ensian  of  hich  office  among-  the  Lacedemonians,  common  to 

I     V  Q  'Y II  fi 

the  general  and  the  herald.  It  was  a  stuff  exactly  tallied  to  another 
in  possession  of  the  ephors;  and  all  orders  and  communications  which 
required  secrecy,  were  so  written  that,  till  applied  in  a  particular  manner 
to  one  of  these,  they  were  illegible  ".  By  such  an  order  Pausanias  was 
commanded  to  accompany  the  herald  whithersoever  he  should  goj  with 
a  denunciation  of  the  enmity  of  the  Spartan  state  against  him,  if  he 
disobeyed.  His  former  indiscreet  conduct  had  so  baffled  his  own  pur- 
poses, that  his  scheme  was  yet  very  far  from  ripe  for  execution :  he 
could  have  no  hope  of  prosecuting  it  with  success,  unless  he  could 
reingratiate  himself  with  his  own  country;  and  such  was  alrcad}' the 
deviation  from  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  at  Lacedsmon,  that,  as 
Thucydides  says  confidently,  he  trusted  in  means  of  bribing  the  lead- 
ing men,  for  security  against  accusation.  Obeying  therefore  implicitly 
the  order  contained  in  the  scytale,  he  accompanied  the  herald  to  Sparta. 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  On  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  authority  of  the  ephors,  whose  power 
c.  131, 132.  now  extended  to  the  imprisonment  even  of  the  kings  ;  but  intrigue 
shortly  procuring  his  liberty,  he  publicly  defied  accusers. 

Imboldened  now  by  repeated  success  in  repelling  crimination,  he 
began  again  to  seek  means  for  prosecuting  his  treachery,  and  reiilizing 
his  dreams  of  injoyment  in  all  the  oriental  splendor  and  luxury  of 
royalty.  The  obstacles  to  his  reinstatement  in  that  forein  command 
which  had  formed  his  fairest  ground  of  hope,  appeared  insuperable; 
but  prospect  of  other  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose  was  not  wanting. 
The  neighboring  commonwealth  of  Argos  not  only  bore  the  most  inve- 
terate enmity  to  Sparta,  but  had  sought  alliance  with  Persia;  and  at 
Argos  resided  Thcmistoclcs,  whose  banishment  might  induce  him  to 
join  in  a  project  for  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expence  of  his 
country.     It  appears  that  they  actually  corresponded  on  the  subject ; 

■*  The  Athenian  proboulos,  in  the  Lysis-  for  a  spear.     The  staff  and  the  writtpn  order 

trata  of  Aristophanes  (v.  y85),  niislooii  ihc  communicated   by  il,  seem  etjualiy  to  liave 

scylali}  borne  by  the  Lacedsemonian  herald  borne  the  name  of  scytale. 

4  tho 
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tho  ]io\v  far  Themistoclcs  acceded  to  the  views  of  Paiisanias  remains  Tliucyd.  ].  i. 
uncertain.     But  in  every  Grecian  state,  and  particularly  in  Laconia,  the  i>i(,t.  ^^ 
number  of  slaves,  very  far  excecdino:  that  of  freemen,  invited  the  atten-  Corn  Nep. 

_     '  •'  .  '^  .  '  vit.  riiem. 

tion  of  the  seditious.      Pausanias  tampered  with  the  Helots  ;  proposing,  'Iluicyd.  1. 1. 
not  only  freedom,  hut  all  the  rights  of  Spartan  citizens,  as  the  reward 
of  their  successful  support  to  him.     Some  of  them  betrayed  his  secret: 
but  the  deposition  of  slaves  was  esteemed  insufficient  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding against  a  citizen.     His  correspondence  with  Artabazus  mean- 
while was  continued,  as  opportunity  ofl'ered;  till  a  slave,  charged  with 
a  letter  to  the  satrap,  suspecting  danger  in  the  service  he  was  sent  upon, 
from  having  observed  that,  of  many  messengers  dispatched  toward  the 
same  quarter,  not  one  had  ever  returned  or  been  heard  of,  opened  the 
letter  intrusted  to  him;  and  having  thus  assured  himself  both  of  liis 
master's  treason  and  of  his  own  intended  fate  (for  the  letter  mentioned 
that  the  bearer  should  be  put  to  death)  he  carried  it  to  the  ephors.    The 
extreme  wariness  which  the  Spartan  institutions  prescribed,  and  which 
the  temper  of  the  government  disposed  it  to  observe,  in  criminal  prq- 
.secution  against  any  Lacedaemonian  citizen,   but  particularly  against 
one  of  the  blood  of  Hercules,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  actually  in  the 
high  situation  of  regent,  had  very  mucli  favored  the  treason  of  Pausa- 
nias, and  incouraged  him  in  it.     Even  his  own  letter  was  not  thought  T[,up^f^  j  j 
ground  to  convict  him  upon,  the  evideace  to  its  authenticity  being  c.  i33. 
deemed  incomplete. 

But  the  knowlege  of  his  treasonable  practices  was  now  become  too 
certain,  and  the  danger  of  them  too  great  and  alarming,  to  allow  the 
Spartan  administration,  however  composed  in  part  of  those  who  were 
still  his  friend.s,  any  longer  to  neglect  measures  for  putting  an  effectual 
stop  to  them.     To  obtain  complete  legal  proof  against  him  was  the 
object,  and  the  superstition  of  the  age  furnished  the  means.    The  slave, 
who  brought  the  letter,  must  avoid  the  revenge  of  his  master.     While  Thucyd.. 
therefore  his  communication  with  the  ephors  remained  yet  unknown  to  '^"^• 
Pausanias,  he  was  directed  to  betake  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  l.  ii.  c.45.. 
of  Neptune  on  mount  Ta:!narus ;  and,  within  its  sacred   precinct,  to  vit  Paus''* 
form  a  hut  for  his  shelter,  Mith   a  partition,  behind  which  witnesses 
might  be  concealed.     Pausanias,  alarmed,  as  was  foreseen,  ou  hearing 

that 
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tliat  his  messenger,  instead  of  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to 
him,  liad  fled  to  an  asylum,  hastened  to  the  place;   and  the  conversa- 
tion insuing  afforded  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  his  gu'lt.     The 
Thucyd.  1.  1.  ephors,  who,  with  some  chosen  attendants,  overheard  all,  proposed  to 
arrest  him  on  his  return  to  the  city  ;  but  one  of  them,  more  his  friend 
than  the  rest,  giving  him  some  intimation  of  his  danger,  he  fled  to  tha,t 
Thucyd.         highly-veneratcd  sanctuary  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioeca.  Religion 
Lycurg.  forbidding  to  force  him  thence,   and  yet  his  execution  appearing  abso- 

or.con.  lutcly  indispensable  for  tlie  security  of  the  commonwealth,  a  wall  was 

p.  2'26.  built  around  the  temple,  and  he  was  starved  to  death:  but,  to  obviate 

U  C   460    P'o^^'i^tion,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  near  expiring,  he  ^vas 
Ann.  Thu.      brought  without  the  sacred  place,  and  he  died  in  the  hands  of  those 
M'ho  bore  him.     Superstition,   however,   being  even  thus  alarmed,  the 
Delphian  oracle  was   consulted ;    and,   in  obedience  to  the  supposed 
meaning  of  the  obscure  response,    the  body  was  buried  in  front  of 
the  temple",   the    spot  remaining  marked  by  a   monument  with  an 
inscription  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  two  brazen  statues  were 
dedicated  to  the  goddess. 
Thucyd.  1.  1.      The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  with  it  that  of  Themistocles.     The 
Diod?l.  11.     Spartan  administration  pretended  that,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry 
•^•^^-  into  the  conduct  of  the  former,  full  proof  was  discovered  of  the  parti- 

&  Plut.  vit.     ci])ation  of  Themistocles  in  the  concerted  treason  against  the  liberties 
'^"''  of  Greece;  and  they  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial,  not 

before  the  Athenian  assembly,  or  any  Athenian  judicature,  but  before 
the  Amphictyons  or  some  other  court  of  deputies  from  all  the  states 
Ol.  7Sf.         composing  the  Greek  nation.     The  party  in  opposition  to  him,  which 
li.  C.  4G(».  now  ruled  at  Athens,  acceded  to  the  requisition;  and,  under  the  joint 
Thucyd.         authority  of  the  governments  of  Athens  and  Laccdajmon,  persons  were 
sent  with  orders  to  apprehend  him,  wherever  he  could  be  found.     He 
had  resided,  since  his  banishment,  principally  at  Argos ;  but  he  went 
occasionally  to  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  had  cultivated 
an  interest.     Througli  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  he  received 
information  of  his  danger,  in  time  to  pass  to  the  iland  of  Corcyra;  wliose 
people,   in  gratitude  for  particular  good  offices  done  to  their  commou- 


ibid. 
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veallli,  were  <]ispose(l  to  sliow  liim  kindness;  hut  as  they  could  not 
undertake,  the  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  maritirne 
states,  to  protect  him  in  defiance  of  the  united  force  of  Lacedivmon 
and  Alliens,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Acarnauia:  and,  at  a  loss 
otlierwisc  to  evade  his  pursuers,  he  resolved  to  apply  to  Admetus  king 
of  the  Molossians;  trusting  apparently  in  his  knowlege  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  that  prince,  from  whom,  olhervise,  he  had  little  reason  to 
expect  offices  of  friendship,  having  formerly  been  his  open  opponent  in 
a  transaction  with  the  Athenian  government. 

The  anecdote  of  his  reception,    reported  by   the   authentic  pen  of 
Thucydides,  aflFords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  relics  then  still  subsist- 
ing, in  that  remote  province,  of  the  antient  hospitality  connected  with 
religion,  which,  with  some  dift'ercnce  of  ceremony,  perhaps  in  diilerent 
places,   appears  to  have  prevailed  in    the  days  of  Homer  throughout 
Greece.     It  happened  that,   when  Themistocles  arrived  at  the  usual 
residence  of  Admetus,  that  prince  was  absent.     He  applied  however  to  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
the  queen;  and  having  the  good  fortune  to  conciliate  her  favor,  she  '^'  ^'^'' 
furnished  liim  with    means  to   insure  protection  from    her   husband. 
Among  the  Greeks,  some  altar  was  the  usual  resource  of  fugitives ;  if  Aristopb. 
they  could    reach   one,   their  persons    were   generally  secure   against  v.  1139. 

violence.     But  the  queen  of  the  Molossians  delivered  her  infant  son  to  'i''"uc.yd.  1.  u 

.        c.  24. 
Themistocles,  and  directed  him  to  await  the  return  of  the  king,  sitting 

by  the  hearth,  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  No  manner  of  supplication 
was  held  by  the  Molossians  so  sacred  ;  so  to  inforce  attention  as  a  reli- 
gious duty.  An  audience  being  thus  insured,  Themistocles  won 
Admetus  to  receive  him,  not  only  into  protection,  but  into  friendship. 
The  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  messengers  arriving  soon  after,  the 
I\iolossian  prince,  careful  not  to  give  unnecessary  ofience,  urged  the 
custom  of  his  country,  sanctified  by  religion,  in  excuse  for  a  decisive 
refusal  of  permission  to  apprehend,  within  his  dominion,  a  suppliant 
who  had  acquired  a  claim  upon  him  so  implicated  with  duty  to  the  god?. 
Molossis  was  however  not  a  situation  for  Themistocles  to  remain  in. 
With  assistance  therefore  from  his  protector,  making  the  diOiculL 
journey  across  the  mountains  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  he  proceeded 
to  the  seajiort  of  Pydna,  and  imbarkcd,  in  disguise,  aboard  a  mcrcbant- 

shijj- 
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ship  going  for  Asia.  In  the  passage,  lie  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
to  tlie  iland  of  Naxos,  where  the  confederate  armament  under  Cimoii 
then  lay.  Chusing  among  the  dangers  before  Inm,  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  alarmed  him  with  the  consequences 
of  having  so  far  favored  the  escape  of  a  proscribed  person,  allured  him 
with  promises  of  large  reward,  and  at  lengtli  prevailed  on  him  to  put  to 
sea  again  witliout  permitting  any  of  his  people  to  go  ashore.  Arriving 
then  safe  at  Kphesus,  he  proceeded  immediately  up  tlie  country,  under 
protection  of  a  Persian  to  whom  his  introduction  had  been  prepared. 
All  his  property  that  could  be  discovered  at  Athens,  when  the  order 
was  issued  for  apprehending  his  person,  had  been  confiscated  ;  yet  his 
faithful  friends  there  and  at  Argos  had  found  means  to  preserve  effects 
to  a  large  amount,  which  they  remitted  to  him  as  soon  as  they  learned 
that  he  was  in  a  place  of  securit}'.  The  sum  confiscated,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us,  was,  according  to  Theophrastus,  eighty  talents ;  but,  as 
Thcopompus  reported,  a  hundred,  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  What  Mas  the  value  of  the  effects  preseved  by  his  friends 
we  are  not  informed,  but  before  entering  on  public  business  his  whole 
propert}',  according  to  Plutarch,  had  not  amounted  to  three  talents. 

Tho  we  are  not  assured  that  Themistocles  was  intirely  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  Pausanias  suffered;  yet  that  the  prosecution  against 
him  was  principally  urged  by  party-spirit,  is  sufficiently  evident;  and 
it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  it  was  conducted  with  an  acrimony  regard- 
Plut.  vit,  less  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  policy.  Plutarch  reports,  on 
the  authority  of  the  historian  Stesimbrotiis,  that  Epicrates,  at  the  pro- 
secution of  Cimon,  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  for  procuring 
the  escape  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Themistocles  from  Athens,  and 
conveying  them  in  safety  to  the  residence  of  Adn\etus.  We  should 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  generally  amial)le  character  which  Cimoii 
bore,  that  this  was  not  strictly  true,  in  the  unqualified  manner  in  which 
it  is  related  to  us;  yet  the  report  shows,  at  least,  what  was  thought 
possible  of  the  temper  of  party-spirit  in  Athens.  No  law  surely  could 
exist  at  Athens  to  make  the  fiieiuUy  and  humane  action  of  Epicrates 
a  capital  crime.  His  condemnation  could  proceed  only  from  a  decree 
of  tlie  people;    and  tho  Plutarch    expresses  himself  dubious  of  the 

authority 


'i'lioiiiist. 
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authoiitv   of  Ste.sinibrotus,  yet  it  appears  not  to  have  been  because 
he  thought  the  Athenian  people  incapable  of  making  such  a  decree. 

The  sole  hope  therefore  of  security,  remaining  to  Themistocles, 
against  the  most  cruel  persecution  that  party-spirit  could  urge,  was  in 
the  chance  of  protection  from  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  the  king 
of  Persia.  He  might  indeed  think  himself,  beyond  all  others,  obnoxious 
to  the  Persians,  as  a  principal  cause  of  their  disgraces  and  losses  in 
their  attempts  against  Greece.  Yet,  as  it  had  long  been  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  court  to  protect  and  incourage  Grecian  refugees,  he  might 
hope  that  the  acquisition  of  him  as  a  future  friend  would  be  valued,  in 
proportion  as  he  had  been  heretofore  a  formidable  enemy.  The  state 
of  the  Persian  empire,  scarcely  yet  restored  to  secure  internal  quiet, 
favored  his  views;  and  he  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  Artaxer.\es, 
then  lately  settled  on  the  throne.     Receiving  a  favorable  answer,  he  Thucyd.  1. 1. 

c    1  '3  S 

.<»pplied  himself  diligently  to  acciuire  the  Persian  language,  and  get 
information  of  the  Persian  manners  ;  and,  not  till  he  had  thus  employed  O!-  7S  |. 
a  year,  he  Avent  to  Susa.     His  reception  at  that  court  was  such  as  no   ^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Greek  had  ever  before  experienced.     After  having  been  treated  some 
time  witli  the  highest  distinction,  an  extensive  command  in  Asia  Minor 
was  conferred  upon  him,  with  a  revenue  far  exceeding  Grecian  idciis 
of  private  wealth.     In  the  usual  style  of  oriental  magnificence,  three.  Tlmryd. 
the  most   florishing  of  the  Grecian   cities,  yet  remaining  under  the  stmh.  l.  ii. 
Persian  dominion,  were,  with  their  territories,  assigned  for  the'nominal  !'  ''^''■ 
purpose  of  supplying  his  table  only  :   Magnesia  was  to  furnish  bread, 
Myus  meat,  and  Lampsacus  wine.     According  to  Thucydides,   the 
reduction  of  Greece  under  the  Persian  empire  was  the  return,  which  ho 
was  expected  to  make  to  the  king  for  such  munificence. 

Plutarch  says  that  Themistocles  lived  long  in  this  splendid  banisli- 
ment;  but  his  account  is  not  altogether  coherent;  and  from  earlier 
writers  it  rather  appears  that  he  did  not  live  long :  from  all  accounts  it  Tlmcyil.  1.  i. 
is  evident  that  he  did  nothing  memorable;  and  probably  he  had  little  t. 57, js, 59. 
real  injoyment  in  all  the  advantages  of  high  fortune,  to  Mhich  the 
bounty  of  the  Persian  monarch  raised  him.  A  temper  Avarm  like  his, 
is  likely  to  have  been  violently  agitated  by  the  consideration  of  the 

Vor..  I.  'i  A  circumstances 
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eifcunistances  in  which  he  stood,  and  tlie  business  he  had  undertaken. 
To  raise  his  country  to  power  and  splendor  had  been  the  object  that, 
through  hfe,  his  mind  had  pursued  with  singular  ardor.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  his  success  had  covered  him  with  no  common  glory.  The 
thought  of  being  ingagcd,  now  in  advanced  years,  in  the  purpose  of 
bringing  destruction  on  that  country,  of  ruining  his  own  great  work, 
could  not  but  inibilter  his  best  hopes ;  while  at  the  same  time  every  fair 
hope  Avas  highly  precarious  ;  the  envj'  and  jealousy  of  his  new  friends 
were  little  less  to  be  apprehended  than  the  swords  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
defeat,  in  such  a  cause,  must  involve  him  in  tenfold  misery  and  disgrace. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  reports  should  have  gained  that  he  procured 
a  voluntary  death  by  poison :  but,  tho  the  truth  was  not  certainly 
known,  Thucydides  seems  rather  to  have  thought  that  his  end  was 
natural.  A  magnificent  monument  raised  to  his  memory,  in  the  agora 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maandcr,  where  had  been  his  principal  residence, 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  remained  to  the  age  of  Plutarch;  but 
his  bones,  in  pursuance  of  his  dying  request,  Avere  carried  to  Attica, 
and  privately  buried  there.  This  circumstance,  to  which,  tho  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  fully  authenticated,  Thucydides  evidently  gave  credit, 
would  mark  strongly  the  regret  he  had  in  undertaking  the  part  against 
his  country,  to  which  the  ruthless  violence  of  his  political  opponents 
drove  him  '*. 

Indeed  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  blemishes  in  character  and  con- 
duct, attributed  to  this  great  man,  could,  with  due  regard  to  historical 
authority,  be  more  completely  done  away  :  yet  it  may  be  owing  to  him 
to  make  large  allowance  for  calumny,  arising  from  that  party-spirit 
from  which,  in  Greece,  beyond  all  other  countries,  high  political  worth 

'♦  I'lutaich  omit?,  in  his  life  of  Tlieiiiis-  rallwr  implied  in  their  narrative,  ami  seems 

tocles,  to  inform  iis  at  what  time  the  death  upon   many  accounts  more  likely,  tiiat  he 

of  that  extraordinary  man  happened.     In  died  some  years  earlier, 

his  life  of    Cimon,    lie    says  that  Thenns-  Dodwell,   followfiig  Plutarch,  places  the 

tocles  died  about  the  time  of  the  expedition  death  of  Themislodes  in  the  same  year  with 

int^o  Cyprus  under   Cimon,  and    but  little  that  of  Cimon,  B.C.  449.  twenty   after  his 

t.pfore  the  death  of  Cimon  himself.   Neither  banioliment,  and  sixtet.n  after   bis  journey 

1  liucydidfes  nor  Diodorus  give  any  precise  to  Susa. 
information   upon   the   subject;    but   it  »s 

was 
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was  wont  to  suffer '^  lu  abilities,  and  by  his  actions,  Themistocles 
was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  or  the  world  ever 
produced.  Not,  like  Leonidas  and  Pausanias,  placed,  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  but  born  to  an  inferior 
station  in  an  inferior  commonwealth,  he  first  raised  himself  to  the  head 
of  tliat  commonwealth,  and  then  raised  his  little  commonviealth,  the 
territory  of  a  single  city,  to  be  the  leading  power  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  known  Avorld;  and,  even  when  afterward  banished  from 
that  commonwealth  and  from  Greece,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  im- 
portance of  his  own  character,  he  remained  still  the  most  important 
political  character  of  his  time.  Whatever  relates  to  such  a  man  is 
interesting.  It  appears,  says  Plutarch,  by  his  statue  still  remaining  at 
Athens  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Aristobule,  built  under  his  direction,  that 
his  person  and  countenance  announced  something  uncommonly  great 
and  heroic.  For  the  character  of  his  understanding,  we  may  best  take  it 
from  Thucydides ;  who,  by  his  own  abilities,  and  by  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  most  competent  to  form  a  just  judgement.  '  In  the  mind 
'  of  Themistocles,'  says  that  historian,  '  seems  to  have  been  displayed 
'  the  utmost  power  of  human  nature ;  for  the  evident  superiority  of  his 
'  capacity  to  that  of  all  other  men  was  truly  wonderful.  His  penclra- 
'  tion  was  such  that,  from  the  scantiest  information  and  with  the  most 
'  instantaneous  deliberation,  he  formed  the  juslest  judgement  of  the 
'  past,  and  gained  the  clearest  insight  into  the  future.     He  had  a  dis- 

*  cernment  that  could  dcvclope  the  advantageous  and  the  pernicious  in 
'  measures  proposed,  however  involved  in  perplexity  and  obscurity ; 
'  and  he  had  not  less  remarkably  the  faculty  of  explaining  things 
'  clearly  to  others,  than  of  judging  clearly  himself  Such,  in  short, 
'  were  the  powers  of  his  genius  and  the  readiness  of  his  judgement, 

*  that  he  was  beyond  all  men  capable  of  directing  all  things  upon  every 


occasion'*.' 


He 

''   Pliito  and  Xenoplion,  whose  authority  in  Mpnon,  p.  93.  V.  C.  and  Xtii"'3|jhon  in  hij 

IS  wpjglity,  from  the  age  in  whieli  tliey  lived,  JMemorials  of  Socrates,  b. ','.  c.  6'.  s.  13.     Nor 

as  well  as  from  their  characters,  and  whose  is  tlic  eulogy  of  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy 

united  authority  is  the  greater  on  account  of  of  the  Knights,  v.  81i!  iSr  S84,  of  no  cunside- 

ihrir  dilTerence  in  political  principles,  both  ration. 

give  very  honorable  testimony  to  'I'hemis-         '*  I'rom  Lysias  we  have  a  corresponding 

to-.-les.     Plato  in  Theages,  p.  IJO.  v.  1.  and  eulogy    of    him   in    one    short    sentence — 

•1  A    2  Zrisiy.yi, 
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Pausa;:. 
c.  1. 


Plut.  vit 
Theiiii.^t 
Plat.  .Ml 
p.  03.  t. ; 


1.1. 


non. 


Plut.  vit. 
Theiiiist. 
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He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  progeny,  to  whom  a  large  .share  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  continued.  Nor  was  a  restoration  to  the  privi- 
leges of  their  own  country  denied  them,  when,  the  interest  of  party  no 
longer  urging  their  persecution,  the  merits  of  Themistocles  were  remem- 
bered as  far  outweighing  his  failings.  Some  of  his  daughters  were 
married  to  Athenian  citizens ;  and  Cleophantus,  his  third  son,  is  men- 
tioned by  Plato  as  having  resided  at  Athens,  but  remembered  for  no 
higher  quahfication  than  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  horseman,  such 
as  might  vie  with  those  who  in  our  days  most  excel  in  public  exhibi- 
tion. We  do  not  indeed  find  that  any  of  his  posterity  were  eminent 
as  political  characters ;  but  the  eslimatiou  in  Mhich  his  own  memory 
was  held,  contributed  to  their  benefit  to  late  generations.  By  a  dewee 
of  the  people  of  Magnesia,  honors  were  granted  to  his  family,  which 
were  still  injoyed  by  Themistocles,  an  Athenian,  the  friend  of  Plutarch, 
above  six  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  his  great  ancestor. 

ZTfxTviylt  fjLiv  QtfjLiroy.xU,  IxatiiTaTct  UwiTy  xai  very  higli  panegyric,  Themistoclem,  quern 
yyuicci  xwJ  OTfalai,  (Or.  fun.  p.  194  vel  105.)  Axcile  GisBcia;  principem  ponimus.  M. T» 
u.ij<i  from  Cicero,  in  a  still  shorter  phrase,  a    Cic.Lucullus,  s.  1. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Affairs  of  Greece,  from  the  Establishment  of  its  Secm-jty 
against  Persia,  to  the  Truce  for  Thirty  Years  between 
Athens  and  LACEDiEMON. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    I. 

Athens  the  Seat  of  Science  and  Arts.  Extension  of  the  Power  of 
Athens :  Jealousy  of  Lacedcemon.  Earthquake  at  Lacedcemon : 
Revolt  of  the  Helots :  Assistance  sent  from  Athens  to  Lacedcemon  : 
Rentmciatiofi  of  the  Lacedcejuonian  Confederacy  by  the  Athetiians. 
War  of  Argos  and  Mycena:. 


ATHENS,  become,  within  a  very  few  years,  from  the  capital  of 
a  smaU  province,  in  fact,  tho  not  yet  in  avowed  pretension,  the 
head  of  an  empire,  exhibited  a  new  and  singular  phenomenon  in 
pohtics,  a  soverein  people;  a  people,  not,  as  in  many  other  Grecian 
democracies,  soverein  meerly  of  that  state  which  themselves  composed, 
but  supreme  over  other  people  in  subordinate  republics,  acknoM'legiug 
a  degree  of  subjection,  yet  claiming  to  be  free  '.     Under  this  cxtraor- 

'  Through  alUTutions  which  have  taken  Ai^aiv  signified  a  port  or  harbor  for  shipping  ; 

place  in  things,  words  are  not  alwaj's  to  be  but  the  anticnts  often   called  bv  thai  name 

found  in  any  modern  language  to  express  what  our  seamen  would  not  allow  to  be  a. 

with  precision  antient  ideas.     Perhaps  the  port  or  harbor.     AVe  are  often  at  a  loss  to 

word    raaal,    most    nearly    of   any   in   our  render  the  verb  ■ro^i'w  othersvise  than  by  our 

language,  expresses  what  the  Greeks  under-  verb  to  sail,  tho  they  are  far  from  bding  of 

stood   by  their  word  'Yw^xoo;.     Yet  feudal  the  same  precise  import.     The  use  of  oars, 

vassalage,  tho  similar  in  many  circumstances,  so    prevalent  in  Grecian  navigation,    is  so 

dilVered  so  totally  in  the  original  idea,  from  little  known  in  our  seas,  that  iu  salt  is  our 

the  kind  of  subjection  by  which  the  inferior  only  general   term   for  going  by  sea,  and 

Grecian  commonwealths  were  bound  to  the  sailor   is  another  word  for  seaman.     Thus 

more  powerful,  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  also  for  arayu  and  l^offita,  we  must  risk  Ihc 

Grecian  history,  however  a  term  is  wanting,  sea-phrase  to  get  uintcr  u-ay,  or  content  our- 

would  not  be  warrantable.    We  may  observfj  selves  with  the  inaccurate  expression  to  set 

similar  didlcnlty  about  many  other  terms,  sail. 

dinary 
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dinary  political  constitution,  philosophy  and  the  arts  were  beginning 
to  make  Athens  their  principal  resort.  Migrating  from  Egypt  and  the 
east,  they  had  long  been  fostered  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia.  In 
Greece  itself  they  had  owed  some  temporary  incouragement  principally 
to  tlie  tyrants ;  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens,  and  Periander  at  Corinth. 
But  theij'  efforts  were  desultory  and  comparatively  feeble,  till  the  com- 
munication vith  the  Asian  Greeks,  checked  and  interrupted  by  their 
subjection  to  Persia,  was  restored,  and  Athens,  the  head  of  the  glorious 
confederacy  by  whose  arms  the  deliverance  had  been  eftected,  began 
to  draM'^  everything  toward  itself  as  a  common  center,  the  capital  of 
an  empire.  Already  science  and  fine  taste  were  so  far  perfected  that 
Jischylus  had  exhibited  tragedy  in  its  utmost  dignit}',  and  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  giving  it  the  highest  polish,  when  Cimon  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  countr}^.  Together  with  trophies,  such  as  Greece  had 
never  before  won  in  so  distant  a  field,  he  brought  wealth  to  a  laro-e 
amount,  the  fruit  of  his  victories;  part  of  which  iuriched  the  public 
treasury,  part  rewarded  the  individuals  who  had  fought  under  him,  and 
a  large  proportion,  m  liich  he  had  had  the  virtue  and  the  good  fortune 
to  acquire  without  incurring  any  charge  of  rapaciousncss,  became  an 
addition  to  the  large  property  inherited  from  his  ancestors. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Athens  in  this  period,  that,  of  the 

constellation  of  great  men  which  arose  there,  each  was  singularly  fitted 

for  the  situation  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  lime  required  him 

to  act ;  and  none  filled  his  place  more  advantageously  than  Cimon. 

I'ut  the  fate  of  all  those  great  men,  and  the  resources  employed,  mostly 

in  vain,  to  avert  it,   sufiicientiy  mark,  in  this  splendid  era,  a  defective 

constitution,  and  law  and  justice  ill  assured.     Aristeides,  we  are  told, 

tho  it  is  not  undisputed,  had  founded  his  security  upon  extreme  poverty: 

Cimon  cndevorcd  to  establish  himself  by  a  splendid  and  almost  un- 

Anstoph.        bounded,  yet  politic  liberality.     To  Avard  against  envy,  and  to  secure 

'ihi.-o|)omi-  '   '"^  V^^'^y  ^^''-^1  that  tremendous  tyrant,   as  the  comic  poet  not  inaptly 

ap.  AiIk-ii.      c*IK  tlicni,  the  sovercin  people,  he  made  a  parade  of  throwing  down 

Com.  Nrp.     the  fences  of  his  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens, 

*  '  SrVi"'     and  permitted  all  to  partake  of  their  produce:  a  table  was  daily  spred 

•>it.  Km.       at  iii<  house  for  the  poorer  citizens,  but   more  particularly  for  those  of 

1 ;  his 
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his  own  ward,  whom  lie  invited  from  the  agora,  the  courts  of  justice, 
or  the  general  assembly  ;  a  bounty  which  both  inabled  and  disposed 
them  to  give  their  time  at  his  call  whenever  his  interest  required  their 
support.  In  going-  about  the  city  he  was  commonly  attended  by  a 
large  retinue,  handsomely  clothed;  and  if  he  met  an  elderly  citizen 
ill  clad,  he  directed  one  of  his  attendants  to  change  cloaks  with  him. 
To  the  indigent  of  higher  rank  he  was  equally  attentive,  lending  or 
giving  money,  as  he  found  their  circumstances  required,  and  always 
managing  his  bounty  with  the  utmost  care  that  the  object  of  it  should 
Tiot  be  put  to  shame.  His  conduct,  in  short,  M'as  a  continual  prepa- 
ration for  an  election;  not,  as  in  England,  to  decide  whether  the 
candidate  should  or  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  legislature;  but 
whether  he  should  be  head  of  the  commonwealth  or  an  exile.  In  his 
youth,  Cimon  had  affected  a  roughness  of  manners,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  elegancies  generally  reckoned  becoming  his  rank,  and  which 
his  fortune  inabled  him  to  command.  In  his  riper  years,  he  dis- 
covered that  virtue  and  grossness  have  no  natural  connection.'  he 
became  himself  a  model  of  politeness,  patronized  every  liberal  art, 
and  studied  to  procure  elegant  as  well  as  useful  indulgences  for  the 
people.  By  him  were  raised  the  first  of  those  edifices,  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  proper  name,  we  call  porticoes,  under  whose  magnificent^ 
shelter  it  became  the  delight  of  the  Athenians  to  assemble,  and  pass 
their  leisure  in  promiscuous  conversation.  The  widely  celebrated  groves 
of  Academia  acknowlcged  him  as  the  founder  of  their  fame.  In  the 
wood,  before  rude  and  without  water,  he  formed  commodious  and  ele- 
gant walks,  and  adorned  them  with  running  fountains.  Nor  was  the 
planting  of  the  agora,  or  great  market-place  of  Athens,  with  that  beauti- 
ful tree  the  oriental  plane,  forgotten  as  a  benefit  from  Cimon;  M'hilc, 
ages  after  him,  his  trees  florished,  affording  an  agreeable  and  salutary 
shade  to  those  who  exposed  their  wares  there,  and  to  those  who  came 
to  purchase  them.  Much,  if  not  the  whole  of  these  things,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  was  done  at  his  private  expeuce;  but  our  information, 
upon  the  subject  is  inaccurate.  Those  stores,  with  which  his  victories 
liad  inriched  the  treasury,  probably  furnished  the  sums  employed  upon 
some  of  the  public  works  executed  under  his  direction,  particularly 

the 
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the  completion  of  the   fortification   of  the   citadel,  whose  principal 

<lefence  hitherto,  on  the  southern  side,  had  been  the  precipitous  form 

of  the  rock. 

'Wliile,  withtliis  splendid  and  princely  liberality,  Cimon  endevored  to 

confirm  his  own  interest,  he  was  attentive  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 

and  to  render  permanent  the  superiority  of  Athens  among  the  Grecian 

republics.     The  citizens  of  the  allied  .states  grew  daily  more  impatient 

Tluicyd.         of  the  requisitions  regularly  made  to  take  their  turn  of  service  on  ship- 

Pluu  vit        board,  and  longed  for  uninterrupted  injoyment  of  their  homes,  in  that 

Clin.  security  against   forcin  enemies  which  their  passed  labors  had,  they 

thought,  now  sufficiently  established.     But,  that  the  common  interest 

still  required  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  Avas  a  proposition  that  could 

not  be  denied,  while  the  Persian  empire  existed,  or  while  the  Grecian 

seas  offered  temptation  for  piracy.     Cimon  therefore  proposed  that  any 

commonwealth  of  the  confederacy  might  compound  for  the  personal 

service  of  its  citizens,  by  furnishing  ships,  and  paying  a  sum  of  money 

to  the  common  treasury ;  and  the  Athenians  would  then  undertake  the 

manning  of  the  fleet.     The  proposal  Mas  in  the  moment  popular;  most 

of  the  allies  acceded  to  it,  unaware  or  heedless  of  the  consequences  ; 

for  while  they  were  thus  depriving  themselves  of  all  maritinie  force  to 

make  that  of  Athens  irresistible,  they  gave  that  ambitious  republic 

claims  upon  them,  uncertain  in  their  nature,  and  which,  as  they  might 

be  made,  could  now  also  be  inforced,  at  its  pleasure. 

Having  thus  at  the  same  time  strengthened  themselves  and  reduced 

to  impotence    many  of  the   allied  states,   the   Athenian  government 

became  less  scrupulous  of  using  force  against  any  of  the  rest  who 

should  dispute  their  soverein  authority.     The  reduction  of  Eion,  by 

the  confederate  arms  under  Cimon,  had  led  to  more  information  of  the 

value  of  the  adjacent  country;   where  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 

i!crod  1.0,     and  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  surrounding  Thracian  hords,  excited 

Tlni<:yd.  1. 1.  *^^^"'  'T'^'c''ty-     ^ut  the  pcoplc  of  the  neighboring  iland  ofThasus,  very 

c.ioo.  antiently  possessed  of  that  commerce,  and  of  the  more  accessible  mines, 

iJiod.  l.u.     .     .  ' 

c.  70.  insisted  that  these,  when  recovered  from  the  common  enemy  by  the 

&pTuI.'^''     :i,i>ns  of  that  confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,  should  revert 
v;t.  Civn.       iutire  to  them.     The  Athenians,  a.sserting  the  right  of  conquest,  on 


^L^ 
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as  their  own.     The  Thasians,    irritated,   renounced  the  confederacy. 

Cimon   was  commanded   to  lead    the  confederate   armament  against  B.  C.  465. 

them.     ■\'^enturing  an  action  at  sea,  they  were  defeated;  and  Cimon,  ^^•7&i. 

,  .      ,.  1       •!       1     1         '  Ann.  Thu. 

debarking  Ins  forces  on  the  iland,  became  ({uickly  master  of  every- 
thing but  the  principal  town,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  Tiie  Athenians 
then  hastened  to  appropriate  tliat  inviting  territory  on  the  con- 
tinent, which  was  their  principal  object,  by  sending  thither  a  colony 
of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  partly  Athenian  citizens,  partly  from 
the  allied  commonwealths. 

The  Thasians  had  not  originally  trusted  in  their  own  strength  alone  Thucvd.l.  i. 
for  the  hope  of  final  success.     Eaily    in  the  dispute  they  had  sent  *^' 
ministers  to  Lctceda:;mon,   to  solicit  protection  against  the  oppression  , 
of  Athens.     The  pretence  was  certainly  favorable,  and  the  Lacedjemo- 
niau  government,   no  longer  pressed  by  domestic  troubles,  determined 
to  use  the  opportunity  for  interfering  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
the  rival  commonwealth,  so  long  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  became 
truly  formidable.     Without   a  fleet  capable  of  contending  with  the 
Athenian,  they   coidd  not  send  succour  immediatel}- to  Thasus;  but 
they  were  taking  measures  secretly  for  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  by 
invading  Attica,  when  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  calamity,  an  earth-  B_  Q  455 

quake  which  overthrew  the  city  of  Sparta,  and,  in  its  immediate  con-  01.78i'- 
11  •  1  11  1.     I    Ann.  Thu. 

sequences,   threatened   destruction  to  the   commonwcaltli,   compelled 

them  to  confine  all  their  attention  at  home.    Nevertheless  the  siege,  tho 

carried  on  Avith  great  vigor,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  the  age,  under  the 

direction  of  Cimon,  Avas,  during  three  years,  obstinately  resisted.    Even 

then  the  Thasians  obtained  terms,  severe  indeed,  but  by  which  they  p,  q  453^ 

obviated  the  miseries,  death  often  for  themselves  and  slavery  for  their  t)l.7i)  1. 

families,  to  which  Grecian  people,  less  able  to  defend  themselves,  were 

frequently  reduced  by  Grecian  arms.    Their  fortifications  however  M'cre 

destroyed;  their  ships  of  war  were  surrendered  ;  they  paid  immediately 

a  sum  of  money ;  they  bound  themselves  to  an  annual  tribute;  and  they 

yielded  all  claim  upon  the  opposite  continent,  and  the  valuable  mines  there. 

The  sovereinty  of  the  Athenian  people  over  the  allied  republics 
jwould  thus  gain  some  present  confirmation,  but,  in  the  principal  object, 
their  ambition  and  avarice  Avere,  apparently  through  over-greediness, 
disappointed.      The  town  of  Eion   stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Vol.  I.  4B  Strymon. 
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Strymon.  For  the  new  settlement  a  place  called  the  Nine-ways,  a  few 
miles  up  the  river,  was  chosen  ;  commodious  for  the  double  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  sea,  and  commanding  the  neighboring  country. 
But  the  Edonian  Thracians,  in  whose  territory  it  was,  resenting  the  in- 
croachment,  infested  the  settlers  with  irregular  but  continual  hostilities. 
To  put  an  end  to  so  troublesome  a  war,  the  whole  force  of  the  colony 
marched  against  them.  As  the  Greeks  advanced,  the  Edonians  retreated  ; 
avoiding  a  general  action,  while  they  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  Thra- 
cian  tribes  for  assistance,  as  in  a  common  cause.  When  they  were  at 
length  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers,  having  ingaged  the  Greeks 
far  within  a  wild  and  difficult  country,  they  attacked,  overpowered, 
and  cut  in  pieces  their  army,  and  annihilated  the  colony. 
Corn.Nep.         Cimon,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  did  not  meet  the  acclamations  to 

&  Pint 

^it.  Cim.        which  he  had  been  accustomed.     Faction  had  been  busy  in  his  absence. 

B.  C.  462.  Apparently  the  fall  of  the  colony  of  the  Nine-wavs  furnished  both 
^"  instigation  and  opportunity,  perhaps  assisted  by  circumstances  of 
which  no  information  remains.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
him,  on  the  pretence,  according  to  the  biographers,  that  he  ought 
to  have  extended  the  Athenian  dominion  by  conquest  in  Mace- 
donia, and  that  bribes  from  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  had' 
stopped  his  exertions.  The  covetous  ambition,  indeed,  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  inflamed  by  interested  demagogues,  was  growing  bound- 
less. Cimon,  indignant  at  the  ungrateful  return  for  a  life  divided 
between  performing  the  most  important  services  to  his  country, 
and  studying  how  most  to  gratify  tlie  people,  would  enter  little 
into  particulars  in  refuting  a  charge,  one  part  of  M'hich  he  con- 
sidered as  attributing  to  him  no  crime,  the  other  as  incapable  of  credit, 
and  therefore  beneath  his  regard.  lie  told  the  assembled  people,  'that 
'  they  mistook  both  him  and  the  country  which  it  was  said  he  ought 
'  to  have  conquered.  Other  generals  had  cultivated  an  interest  with 
'  the  loiiians  and  the  Thessalians,  wliose  riches  might  make  an  inter- 
*  ference  in  their  concerns  profitable.  For  himself,  he  had  never 
'  sought  any  connection  with  those  people ;  but  he  confessed  he 
'  esteemed  the  Macedonians,  who  were  virtuous  and  brave,  but  not 

»  1  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  these  dates  assigned  by  Dodwell,  but  cannot  under- 
take to  correct  them. 

'  rich ; 
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'  rich;  nor  mouIcI  he  ever  prefer  riches  to  those  qualities,  tho  he  had 
'  his  satisfaction  in  having  inriched  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  its 
'  enemies.'  The  popularity  of  Cimon  Mas  yet  great;  his  principal 
opponents  apparently  found  it  not  a  time  for  pushing  matters  to  extre- 
mity against  him,  and  such  a  defence  sufficed  to  procure  an  honorable 
acquittal. 

Meanwhile  Laceda^mon  had  been  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  on  Thucyd.  1. 1. 
the  brink  of  ruin.     The  earthquake  came  suddenly  at  midday,  with  a  ^'"/'i 
violence  before  unheard  of      The   youths  of  the  principal    families,  c  63,  6'4. 
assembled  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  appointed  hour  for  exercise,  were  cim. 
in  great  numbers  crushed  by  its  fall :  many  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  other  buildings  :  the  shocks  were 
repeated;  the  earth  opened  in  several  places;  vast  fragments  from  the 
summits  of  Taygetus  were  tumbled  down  its  sides  :  in  the  end,  only 
five  houses  remained  standing  in  Sparta,  and  it  was  computed  that 
twenty  thousand  lives  Mcre  lost. 

The  first  strokes  of  this  awful  calamity  filled  all  ranks  with  the  same 
ai)preheusions.  But,  in  the  continuance  of  it,  that  wretched  multitude, 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  began 
to  found  hope  on  its  distress :  a  proposal,  obscurely  made,  was  rapidly 
communicated,  and  the  Helots  assembled  from  various  parts  with  one 
purpose,  of  putting  their  severe  masters  to  death,  and  making  the 
countiy  their  own.  The  ready  foresight  and  prutlcnt  exertion  of 
Archidamus,  who  had  succeeded  his  grandfather  Leotychidas  in  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Procles,  preserved  Laccdtcmon.  In  the  con 
fusion  of  the  first  alarm,  while  some  Avere  endevoring  to  save  their  most 
valuable  effects  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  others  Hying  various  ways 
for  personal  safety,  Archidamus,  collecting  what  he  could  of  his  friends 
and  attendants  about  him,  caused  trumpets  to  sound  to  arm.s,  as  if  an 
enemy  were  at  hand.  The  Lacedasmonians,  universally  trained  to  the 
strictest  military  discipline,  obeyed  the  signal ;  arms  were  the  only 
necessaries  sought;  and  civil  rule,  dissipated  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity,  was,  for  the  existing  circumstances,  most  advantageously 
supplied  by  military  order.  The  Helots,  awctl  by  the  very  unexpected 
aj)pcarance  of  a  regular  army  instead  of  a  confused  and  flying  nuvlti- 

4  B  2  tude, 
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tude,  desisted  from  their  meditated  attempt;  but,  quitting  the  city, 
spred  themselves  over  the  country,  and  excited  their  fellows  universally 
to  rebellion. 
Thucyd.  1.1.       The  greater  part  of  those  miserable  men,  whom  the  Laced£emonian.s 
held  in  so  cruel  a  bondage,  were  descendants  of  the  Messenians,  men 
of  the  same  blood  with  themselves,   Greeks  and  Dorians.     Memory  of 
the  wars  of  their  ancestors,  of  their  hero  Aristomenes,  and  of  the  defence 
of  Ithome,  was  not  obsolete  among  them.     Ithome  accordingly  they 
seized  and  made  their  principal  post;  and  they  so  outnumbered  the 
Lacedsemonians,  that,  tho  deficiently  armed,  yet,  being  not  without 
discipline  acquired  in  attendance  upon  tlieir  masters  in  war,  they  were 
capable  of  being  formidable  even  in  the  field.     Nor  was  it  tlius  only 
that  the  rebellion  was   distressing.     The   LacedaMnonians,  singularly 
ready  and  able  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  singularly  helpless  in  almost 
every  other  business.      Deprived  of  their   slaves,    they  were  nearly 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence;  agriculture  stopped,  and  mechanic 
arts  ceased.     Application  Avas  therefore  made  to  the  neighboring  allies 
Tluicyd.  1.2.  for  succour.     The  zealous  friendship  of  the  iEginctans,  upon  the  occa- 
sion, we  find  afterward  acknowleged  by  the  Lacedasmonian  government, 
and  troops  came  from  as  far  as  Plal;»:a.     Thus  reinforced,  the  spirited 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  and  well  directed  exertions  of  Archidamus  quickly  so  far  reduced  the 
liiod.  1.  11.    rebellion,  that  the  insurgents  remaining  in  arms  Mere  blockaded  in 
^•^■^-  Ithome.     But  the  extraordinary  natural  strength  of  that  place,   the 

desperate  obstinacy  of  the  defenders,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  assail- 
^,       ,  ,       ants  in  the  science  of  attack,  giving  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 

J  liucyd.  I.  1.  'OCT 

c.  IOC.  business  might  not  be  soon  accomplished,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to 

Pl'ut!'v"it.^"'''  <J^s^i"e  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  esteemed,  beyond  the 

Cim.  other  Gfeeks,  experienced  and  skilful  in  the  war  of  sieges. 

This  n-casure  seems  to  have  been,  on   man}-  accounts,  imprudent. 

There  was  found  at  Athens  a  strong  disposition  to  refuse  the  aid.     I3ut 

Ciraon,  who,  with   a  universal  liberality,  always  professed  particular 

esteem  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  prevailed  upon  his  fcllowcountiymen 

B.  C.  461.  to  take  the  generous  part  ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  forces  marched 

Ol  79  i         under  his  command  into  Peloponnesus.     On  their  arrival  at  the  camp 
Am.  llji).  '  1    1  •  1 

of  the  besiegers,  an  assault  upon  the  place  was  attempted,  but  \i  itn  so 

htlle 
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little  success,  that  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  old  method  of 
blockade.  It  was  in  the  leisure  of  that  inactive  and  tedious  mode  of 
attack  that  principally  arose  those  heartburnings,  which  first  occasioned 
an  avowed  national  aversion  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  and  led,  not  indeed  immediately,  but  in  a  direct  line,  to  the 
fatal  Peloponnesiau  war.  All  the  prudence  and  all  the  authority  of 
Cimon  could  not  prevent  the  vivacious  spirit  of  the  Athenians  from 
exullnig,  perhaps  rather  insultingly,  in  the  nev/  preeminence  of  their 
count>-y :  wherever  danger  called,  they  would  be  ostentatiously 
forward  to  meet  it ;  and  a  superiority  assumed,  without  a  direct  pre- 
tension to  it,  M'as  continually  appearing.  The  Spartan  pride  was 
oflcnded  !>y  their  arrogance;  the  Sjiartan  gravity  was  disturbed  by 
their  lively  forwardness  :  it  began  to  be  considered  that,  tho  Greeks, 
they  were  lonians,  whom  the  Peloponnesians  considered  as  an  alien 
race;  audit  occurred  that  if,  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  any 
disgust  should  arise,  there  was  no  security  that  they  might  not  re- 
nounce their  present  ingagemcnts,  and  even  connect  themselves  with 
the  Helots;  who,  as  Greeks,  had,  not  less  than  the  Lacedaemonians, 
a  claim  to  friendship  and  protection  from  every  other  Grecian  people. 
Mistrust  thus  arose  on  one  side ;  disgust  became  quickly  manifest  on 
both  :  and  the  Laccdcemonians  shortly  resolved  to  dismiss  the  Athenian 
forces.  This  however  they  endevored  to  do,  as  far  as  might  be,  with- 
out offence,  by  declaring  that  '  an  assault  having  been  found  ineffec- 
'  tual,  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  was  superfluous  for  the  blockade, 
'  and  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  give  their  allies  unnecessary 
*  trouble.'  All  the  other  allies  were  however  retained,  and  the  Athe- 
nians alone  relumed  home;  so  exasperated  by  this  invidious  distinc- 
tion, that,  on  tlulr  arrival  at  Athens,  the  party  adverse  to  Cimon, 
proposing  a  decree  for  renouncing  the  confederacy  with  Lacedosmon,  it. 
was  carried.  An  alliance  with  Argos,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Sparta, 
immediately  followed;  and  soon  after  the  Thessalians  acceded  to  the 
new  confederacy. 

While  Laccdaemon  was  ingaged  with  this  dangerous  insurrection, 
a  petty  war  took  place  in  l\;loponnesus,  which  affords  one  of  tiie 
most  remarkable  among  the  man}'  strong  instances  on  record,  of  the 
miseries  to  ^hich  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was  perpetually  liable 

from 
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from  the  defects  of  its  political  system.  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolis, 
and  indeed  of  Peloponnesus,  under  the  early  kings  of  the  Danaid  race  or 
perhaps  before  them,  lost  its  preeminence,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Perseid  and  Pelopid  princes,  under  whom 
IMycena;  became  the  first  city  of  Greece.  On  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
cleids,  Tcmenus  fixed  his  residence  at  Argos,  which  thus  regained  its 
superiority.  But,  as  the  oppressions,  arising  from  a  defective  political 
svstem,  occasioned  very  generally  through  Greece  the  desire,  so  the 
troubles  of  the  Argian  government  gave  the  means,  for  the  inferior  towns 
to  become  independent  republics.  Like  the  test  or  perhaps  more  than 
the  rest,  generally  oppressive,  it  was  certainly  often  ill-conducted  and 
weak ;  and  Lacedfctnon,  its  perpetual  enemy,  fomented  the  rebellious 
disposition  of  its  dependencies.  During  the  antient  wars  of  Sparta 
and  Messenia,  the  Argians  had  expelled  the  people  of  their  towns  of 
Asina^a  and  Nauplia,  and  forced  them  to  seek  forein  settlements;  a 
resource  sufficiently  marking  a  government  both  weak  and  oppressive. 
Mycena:  was  now  a  much  smaller  town  than  Argos;  but  its  people, 
incouraged  by  Lacedscmon,  formed  lofty  pretensions.  The  far-famed 
temple  of  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  country,  situated  about  five 
miles  from  Argos,  and  little  more  than  one  from  Mycenae,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Argians  as  theirs  ;  and,  from  the  time,  it  was  supposed, 
of  the  Ileraclcids,  the  priestess  had  been  appointed  and  the  sacred  cere- 
monies administered  under  the  protection  of  their  government.  Never- 
1.8.  theless  the  Mycenseanans  now  claimed  the  right  to  this  superintendancy. 
The  games  of  Nemea,  from  their  institution,  or,  as  it  was  called,  their 
restoration,  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Argians ;  but  the 
Mycenncan  government  claimed  also  the  prior  right  to  preside  there. 
These  however  were  but  branches  of  a  much  more  important  claim ; 
for  they  wanted  only  power,  or  sufficient  assistance  from  Sparta,  to 
assert  a  right  of  sovereinty  over  Argos  itself  and  all  Argolis ;  and 
they  were  continually  urging  another  pretension,  not  the  less  invidious 
to  Argos  because  better  founded,  to  merit  with  all  the  Greek  nation  for 
having  joined  the  confederacy  against  Persia,  while  the  Argians  allied 
themselves  with  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.  The  favorable  oppor- 
tunity afibrded  by  the  Ilclot  rebellion  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  Argians, 
for  ridding  themselves  of  such  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors, 
2  whom 


II 
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Avhom  they  considered  as  rebellious  subjects.     With  their  whole  force  B.C.  464. 
laying  siege  to  Mycenjc,  they  took  it,  reduced  the  surviving  people  to  *^'- fit- 
slavery,  and  dedicating  a  teuth  of  the  spoil  to  the  gods,  totally  destroyed 
the  town,  which  was  never  rebuilt. 


S  E  C  T  1  O  N    ir. 

Change  of  Administration  at  Athens,  and  Banishment  of  Cimon.  Re- 
nunciation of  the  P e.loponnesian  Confederacy  hj/  Afegai'a,  and 
Accession  to  the  Athenian.  Difficulties  of  the  new  Athenian  Admi- 
nisti^ation  :  Ephialtes ;  Pericles;  Depression  of  the  Court  of  Areio- 
pagus  :  Expedition  to  Egypt.  War  in  Greece  ;  Siege  of  JEgina  ; 
Relief  of  Megara  by  Myronides. 

At  Athens,   after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  Cimon  remained 

long  in  possession  of  a  popularity  which  nothing  could  resist ;  and  his 

abilities,  his  successes,    and  his  moderation,   his  connection  with  the 

aristocratical  IiiLcrest  and  his  favor  Avith  the  people,  seemed  altogether 

likely  to  insure,  if  anything  could  insure,  permanency  and  quiet  to  his 

administration.     But  in  Athens,  as  in  every  free  government,  there 

would  always  be   a  party  adverse  to    the    party   in   the  direction   of 

public  affairs;  matters  had  been  for  some  time  ripening  for  a  change; 

and  the  renunciation  of  the  Lacedasmonian  alliance  was  the  triumpli 

of  the  opposition.     Tlie  epithet  Philulaconcs,  friends  to  Lacedasmon, 

was    circulated    as  the    opprobrium  of    the  existing  administration. 

Cimon  had  always  professed  liimself  friendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 

and  an  admirer  of  their  institutions.     His  partiality  had  gone  so  far  as 

to  in(hice  him  to  name  his  eldest  son  Laccda^monius;  and  the   more 

completely  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  the  Athenian  character  a  ^''"'-  ^'^- 

modcl  of  perfection   (apparently  by  way  of  admonition,   both  to  his 

family  and  to  his  country)  he  named  his  two  other  sons  Thessalus  and 

Elcius.     All  these  circumstances  were  now  'united  to  his  disadvantas-e,  '''^'-  ^'"''S- 

p.  616".  1. 1. 
with  all  the  acrimony  of  party-spirit;  a  lavorable  moment  was  seized,  Plui.cStCorn. 

Mhile  the  popular  miiul  was  heated;    the  ostracism  was  pro[)osed  antl  ^i^- ""• 

carried  ;  and  by  his  banishment  the  party  in  opposition  to  him  became 

fully  pessesscd  of  the  government. 

Ta 
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In  the  divided  state  of  Greece,  meanwhile,  circumstances  were 
arising  still  to  promote  the  power  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
Thucvd.  An  antient  dispute  between  Megara  and  Corinth,  about  the  limits  of 
l.j.  c.  103.  ^],pj,.  respective  territories,  led  to  hostilities,  in  which  the  I\regarians 
were  pressed  by  the  superior  strength  of  their  enemy.  Megara  was  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  confederacy,  but  so  also  was  Corinth,  and  the  leading 
Sfegarians  could  obtain  no  partial  favor  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  democratical  party  in 
IMegara  proposing  to  renounce  the  Peloponnesian  for  the  Athenian 
confederacy,  the  oligarchal  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  situation  and 
circumstances  of  their  territory  gave  them  importance.  Almost 
-wholly  mountainous,  it  formed  a  very  strong  frontier  for  Attica 
against  Peloponnesus  :  its  situation  against  the  isthmus  completely 
commanded  the  communication  by  land  between  the  peninsula  and 
northern  Greece:  and  its  ports  of  Nissa  on  the  Saronic  and  Pegaj,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulph,  were  valuable  acquisitions  to  a  maritime  power; 
on  one  side  depriving  the  enemy  of  means  to  annoy  Attica:  on  the 
other  affording  opportunity  to  distress  the  Pelopounesians,  and  to 
extend  the  Athenian  command  in  the  western  seas.  The  new  Athenian 
administration,  therefore,  very  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Me- 
garians  ;  and  under  pretence  of  providing  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
for  tl:e  security  of  their  new  allies,  they  took  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  holding  them  in  subjection.  Athenian  garrisons  were  immediately 
put  into  the  city  of  Megara  and  the  port  of  Pegje ;  those  who  led 
the  Megarian  affairs  submitting  to  this  through  fear  of  domestic,  far 
more  than  of  forein  foes;  and  furtifications,  raised  to  connect  the  city 
with  its  port  of  NisEea,  brought  Megara  itself  in  some  degree  under  the 
controul  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

These  circumstances,  employing  the  minds  of  the  people  and  flatter- 
ing their  ambition,  were  favorable  to  the  new  administration  of  Athens. 
Probably  also  the  party  in  Megara  which  effected  the  revolution  there, 
would  not  so  readily  have  connected  themselves  with  the  former  Athe- 
nian administration,  which  was  better  disposed  toward  Lacedtemon,  and 
Cim."&'  less  friendly  to  unbalanced  democracy.  But  the  liberality  of  Cimon 
^*"*^''  was  quickly   missed  :  to  equal   it   from  their  own  stores  was  beyond 

their 
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their  power;  yet  to  find  means  for  gratifying  the  people  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  gratified,  or  even  more,  was  absohitely  neces- 
sary to  those  who  took  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  if  they  would  hold 
their  situation,  or  if  they  would  avoid  the  risk  even  of  taking  the  place 
of  Cimon  in  banishment.  The  public  treasury  tempted  ;  but  all  issues 
thence  were  under  the  control  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  a  large 
majority  in  which  was  of  the  aristocratical  party,  adverse  to  them  and 
friendly  to  Cimon.  No  resource  occurred  but  in  that  despotic  power 
which  the  people  in  assembly  might  arrogate  :  the  people  might  ])ro- 
bably  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  prostitution  of  the  public  money 
to  their  private  emolument;  and  while  thus,  in  reality,  they  bribed 
themselves,  popular  favor  would  accrue  to  the  advisers  of  the  gra- 
tifying measure.  This  was  indeed  hazardous  in  extreme :  the  great 
barrier  established  by  the  constitution  against  excess  of  popular  caprice 
would  be  done  away  :  but  the  necessities  of  the  administration  were 
pressing;  and  the  leading  men,  it  M'as  hoped,  might  still  be  able,  by 
their  influence,  or  their  oratory,  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
assembly. 

It  was  indeed  not  by  ordinary  men  that  Cimon  v.'as  removed  from  his 
situation  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  these  violent  and 
hazardous  changes  were  made.     The  ostensible  head  of  the  party  was  „,       . 
Ephialtes  ;  but  Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  had  lately  been  gaining  a  Pend. 
superiority   in  popular  estimation.     Pericles  possessed   extraordinary  ^oin  Neo 

advantages  from  nature  and  from  fortune.     His  father,  a  man  of  one  of  ^  ^^"t-  '^''t- 
'^  .  Pericl. 

the  fust  families  of  Athens,  and  of  large  property,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  ?>Iiltiades,  and  had  afterward 
much  more  advantageously  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
tlie   Athenian  forces  on  the   glorious   day   of  Mycale.     He  married 
Agariste,  niece  of  Cleisthenes,  chief  of  the  Alcma;onid  famil}-,    and 
leader  of  the  party  that  expelled  the  Pcisistratids.     Their  son,  born  „,      ., . , 
with   uncommon   abilities,    was  educated   under  the  ablest  of  those  Plat, 
fathers  of  science  and  fine  taste  who  at  this  time  arose  in  Athens,  or  p.  us  t.2. 
resorted  thither  from  the  various  establishments  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Anaxagoras  and  Pvthocleidesare  particularly  mentioned  as  the  instruc- 

.  Plat.  ibid. 

tors  of  his  youth;  Damon  as  the  companion  of  his  riper  years.     It  was 
Vol.  I.  4  C  observed 
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observed  by  old  men  that,  in  person,  manner,  and  voice,  be  remarkably 
resembled  Peisistratus :  and  this  circumstance^  communicated  among 
a  superstitious  people,  infused  a  jealousy  that  long  deterred  him  from 
putting  himself  forward  in  public  business.  In  his  youth,  therefore, 
arms  employed  his  active  hours,  and  science  was  tire  pursuit  of  his 
leisure.  But  when,  Aristeides  being  dead,  Thcmistocles  banished,  and 
Cimon  mostly  absent  on  military  commands,  no  superior  man  remained 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  popular  assembly,  Pericles  was  induced  to  show 
himself.  His  powers  of  eloquence  far  exceeded  those  of  any  orator  of 
Plut.  vit.  his  age ;  and  his  speeches  were  distinguished  by  a  new  polish  of  style 
and  manner,  which  singularly  captivated  the  Athenian  people.  His 
family-interest  and  his  party-connections  joined  to  put  him  in  unavoid- 
able opposition  to  the  aristocratical  interest ;  M'hich  his  private  judge- 
ment and  private  inclination  otherwise  disposed  him  to  support.  He 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Cimon,  on  his 
return  from  the  conquest  of  Thasus :  yet  the  moderation  .with  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  it,  showed  private  esteem  in  the  midst  of 
political  opposition.  The  banishment  by  ostracism  being  reputed  not 
a  punishment,  or  at  least  no  disgrace,  he  did  not  scruple  to  concur  in 
such  a  measure,  Avhen  its  consequence  would  be  to  give  his  own  party 
complete  possession  of  the  government.  He  was  then  induced,  by  the 
necessities  of  that  party,  to  concur  in  the  proposal,  so  fatal  to  the 
.        J  Athenian  constitution,  for  contracting  the  powers,   and  reducing  the 

Polit.  1.3.  dignity  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus.  Ephialtes  was  the  instrument  to 
Diod.  1. 11.  bring  forward  the  measure.  Wliat  Ephialtes  proposed,  the  people 
?:7'-   .  willed,  and  it  was  done  :  the  more  important  of  those  causes  which, 

Plut.  Vlt.  '  '      . 

Cim.  cV  by  the  constitution  of  Solon,   were  connisable  by  the  court  of  Areio- 

^"^  '  pagns  only,  M-ere  in  future  to  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the 

people  ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  M'as  to  direct  without  controul, 
issues  from  the  public  treasury'.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  form 
at  Athens  that  union  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
executive,  financial,  and  judicial,  in  the  same  liands,  wdiich,  according 

•  Dodsvell  refers  this  transaction  to  the  his  proof  is  very  deficient.  I  think  Diodorus 
year  B.C.  462,  the  year,  according  to  hiui,  iiuirc  probably  right,  in  placing  it  in  the 
preceding  the  banishment  of  Cimon:   but     first  year  of  the  80th  olympiad.  B.C.  460. 

to 
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to  the  sage  Montesquieu,  constitutes  the  essence  of  despotism  ;  and 
hence  the  term  Tyrant  was,  even  in  that  age,  appHcd  to  the  assembled 
Athenian  people*. 

An  individual  despot  has  generally  his  favorites,  mIio  govern  liim^ 
but  a  despotic  multitude  must  necessarily  have  its  favorites  to  guide 
its  measures.  The  favorite  of  the  multitude  then  becomes  the  real 
despot;  whence,  among  the  Greeks,  demagogues  were  so  frequently 
qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant.  Under  the  direction  of  Ephialtes, 
Pericles,  and  some  other  leading  men,  new  or  increased  pay  was  given 
to  the  people  for  attendance  upon  the  general  assemblies  and  the  courts 
of  judicature  :  amusements  the  most  elegant  were  provided  for  their 
leisure  ;  the  sublime  dramas  of  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
and  the  jocose  satire  of  the  comic  poets,  were  alternately  exhibited  in 
magnificent  theaters :  the  religious  festivals  were  increased  in  number 
and  celebrated  with  new  splendor:  on  days  of  business  the  pay  for 
attending  the  courts  and  assemblies  fed  the  many  ;  on  holidays  the 
numerous  victims  of  the  sacrifices  feasted  them.  But  to  support  tlie 
increased  expences  new  supplies  were  necessary.  The  commanding 
power  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  depression  of  the  allies  were 
thought  now  so  established,  that  the  former  might  exercise,  and  the 
latter  must  bear,  any  tyranny.  Not  only  therefore  the  common  trea- 
sury of  the  confederacy  was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens  ^  but  the 
moderate  assessment  of  Aristeides,  to  which  all  the  allies  had  chearfully 
submitted,  was  greatly  advanced.  To  the  tribunals  of  Athens  recourse 
must  be  had  if  anv  dispute  arose;  and  hence  new  profit,  new  power,  Xenopli, 
and  very  flattering  distmction  to  even  the  meanest  of  the  Athenian 
people,  with  most  grievous  humiliation  and  oppression  to  the  people 
of  those  subject  states  which  m  ere  still  called  allies. 

These  circumstances  superinduced  new  necessity  for  maintaining 

*  Tlatlii;  a.tifu'Koi  Miav't  <7 ,  ucm^  av^pcc  rifan'A. — •Alistoph.  Equit.  V.  111. 
"fio-fffg   Tjfamu,   Tu  Kjnu  ;^a;if3ft!»oi. — Aristot.    Polit.  1.  'Z.   c.  12.      Quolalioiis   from 
'J  liiicydides,  equally  strong  lo  the  same  purpose,  will  be  found  in,  following  notes. 

'  That  this  removal  took  place,  and  abont  teidcs,  with  whose  character  it  seems  less 
this  time,  seems  unquestionable,  tho  'Diucv-  congenial.  In  his  life  of  Pericles  he  I'hakes 
(lides  has  not  particularly  mentioned  it.  that  able  but  less  scrupulous  statesman  apo- 
Philarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristeides,  quotes  logize  for  it  as  his  act,  and  with  this  the 
'Iheophrastus  for  its  being  the  act  of  -Aris-     account  of  Justin  would  correspond. 

4  c  2  the 
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the  navy  in  vigor.  But  to  be  maintained  in  vigor  it  must  be  employed  r 
and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  employed,  as  under  Cimon 
it  had  been,  so  as  to  bring  new  gratification  to  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  acquire  something  toward  the  expence  of  its  own  main- 
tenance. Cyprus  appeared  at  present  the  most  inviting  object, 
and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme  galleys  was  sent  thither  under 
Charitimis*.  But  shortly  a  more  alluring  field  of  action  presented 
itself. 
Thucyd.  j^^  ^|^p  relaxation  of  the  Persian  government  during  the  last  years 

1.  1.  c.  104.  °  o  J 

Dioci.  1.11.    of  Xerxes,  and  the  confusion  which  followed  his  death,  Inarus,  chief 

of  some  African  tribes  on  the  western  borders  of  Egypt,   ingaged  the 

greater  part  of  that  rich  country  in  rebellion.     But  when  the  empire 

became  again  settled  under  Artaxerxes,  apprehensive  that  he  should 

be  unable  to  withstand  its  collected  force,   which  would  probably  be 

soon  directed  against  him,  he  looked  around  for  forein  alliance.     Tiie 

little  Athenian  commonwealth,  commanding  the  navy  of  the  Grecian 

confederacy,  was,  at  this  time,  by  far  the  first  maritime  power  in  the 

■world  :  and  the  difficulty  of  approach  to  Egypt  by  land,  together  vith 

the  command  which  the  Persian  monarch  possessed  of  the  Phenician 

navy,   made   a   maritime  ally  of  great   importance   to  Inarus.     The 

Grecian  infantry  of  this  age  was  also  not  less  beyond  all  other   in 

esteem;  and  tho,  among  themselves,  the  Peloponnesian,  and  especially 

Thucyd.         the   Lacedffimonian,    had   the  reputation  of   superiority,   yet   among 

1.4.  C.33.       foreiners,  no  Grecian  name  was  of  higher  renown  than  the  Athenian. 

Inarus  therefore  sent  to  Athens  proposals  of  alliance;  offering  very 

advantageous  returns   for  assistance  to  complete  the  deliverance  of 

Egypt  from  the  Persian  dominion. 

Htst.  of  the         Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  looked  upon  this  part  of  history  certainly 

b.2.  cV.  S.5.  ^vith  a  master's  eye,    but  with  too  transient  a  glance,  imputes  folly  to 

*  Barthelemi    (Anadiarsis,   p.  ^69.    v.  1.  is   here  given  on   the  authority  of  Ctesias. 

eti.  8".)  gives  the  command  of  this  cxpedi-  I  will  however  say  for  Barthelemi  that,  for 

tion  to  Cnnon,  and  quotes  Thucydides  and  myself,  I  prefer  a  writer  who,  if  he  makes 

Plutarch.     lie  has  probably  trusted  to  his  a  mistake,  may  be  corrected  from  the  autho- 

memorv,  which  has  deceived  him.     Neither  rity   which   himself  quotes,    to   those   who 

Thucydides,    nor    Plutarch,   nor   Diodorus  fastidiously  require  their  readers  to  believe 

has  mentioned  the  comwander's  name.     Jt  all  on  their  own  assertion. 

the 
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the  Athenian  government  for  then-  conduct;  when,  liaving  it  in  their 
power  to  make  the  vakiable  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  wliicli  tlicir  naval 
force  would  have  inabled  them  to  keep,  they  quitted  so  desirable  an 
object  for  the  wild  project  of  acquiring  dominion  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  If  indeed  the  Athenian  empire,  as  the  confederacy  under  the 
controul  of  the  Atlienian  commonwealth  is  often  called  by  antient 
writers,  had  been  connected  by  any  regular  and  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  if  the  constitution  of  Athens  itself  had  been  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  any  steddy  command,  the  observation  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  just.  But  the  existing  circumstances  of  Athens,  to 
■which  Ave  have  been  adverting,  offer  at  least  an  apology  for  those  abla 
men,  for  certainly  there  -were  able  men  in  its  administration,  who 
promoted- the  expedition  to  Egypt.  For,  however  valuable  an  acquisi- 
tion Cyprus  might  in  time  have  been  made,  under  such  a  course  of 
prudent  and  steddy  management  as  the  constitution  of  Athens  seemed 
utterly  to  deny,  the  wealth  of  Egypt  was  a  far  more  tempting  present 
object.  There,  it  was  hoped,  victories  might  be  obtained  to  rival  those 
of  Cimon:  which,  through  the  ransom  of  wealthy  prisoners,  the  spoils 
of  Persian  camps,  and  the  produce  of  Thracian  mines,  had  wonderfully 
inriched  individuals  and  filled  the  public  treasury.  Charitimis  there- 
fore was  ordered  to  lead  the  whole  force  under  his  command  from 
Cyprus  to  the  Nile.  His  rapid  success  appeared  at  first  to  justify  the  R.C.  459.^ 
enterprize  :  all  yielded  before  him  till  he  arrived  at  Memphis,  the  'niucyc/' 
capital  of  lower  Egypt;  and  he  possessed  himself  of  two  divisions  out  1.  i-c.  102. 
of  three  which  composed  that  vast  city.     A  numerous  body  of  Persians,  c.  73. 

and  of  those  EuTPtians  who  had  not  joined  in  the  revolt,  retiring  into  ^'•'^s^  ^''''s'c- 
"•"  .  .  .  P.C.  45S. 

the  third  division,    called  the  White-castle,  prepared   for  a  vigorous  oi.  80 ). 

defence. 

Meanwhile  the  acquisition  of  Megara  had    involved  Athens  in  Avar 

with   the  Corinthians,  and  in  some  measure  with  the  whole  Pclonon- 

nesian  confederacy,  of  which  Lacedcemon  had  always   remained   the 

'  I  know  not   wliy,  for   the  dates  of  the  liiinself,  in  rcganl  to  many  preci;ding  trans- 
Egyptian  war,  DodwcU   has   given  implicit  actions.     Tlic  account  of  'I'hucydides  liow- 
credit  to  DiodoruB,  who,  in  rtgard  to  these,  ever,  not  sufficing  to  ascertain  the  dates 
is  as  evidently  contiiidictory  to  Thucydides,  wc  can  assign  them  but  by  conjectnre. 
as  he  is  clearly  proved  wrong  by  Dodwell 

headj 
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ihucyd.  head,  and  Corinth  was  a  principal  mcmher.  In  a  descent  at  Halife  on 
iv''  i'"/^t  the  Ara-olic  coast,  their  forces  were  defeated  hy  the  Corinthians  assisted 
C.78.  by  the  Epidaurians.     Shortly  after,  in  a  naval  action  off  Cecryphalcia, 

Ihc  Athenians  defeated  the  Peloponnesians.  The  iEginetan  fleet,  which 
v;a3  considerable,  then  joined  the  Corinthian  ;  and  the  assistance  of  the 
other  Pcloponnesian  allies  being  called  in,  the  Athenians  also  collected 
the  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  An  action  insucd,  in  which  the 
Atlicnians  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  seventy  ships,  and  then 
landing  npon  TEgina,  under  the  conduct  of  Leocrates,  laid  siege  to  the 
capital  town.  It  was  an  object  urged  by  Pericles,  to  subdue  an  iland, 
Aristot.  which  from  its  situation,  its  naval  strength,  and  the  active  and  adverse 

!!'To! ''  ^"       temper  of  i  ts  people,  he  called  emj^hatically  the  eyesore  of  Peirajus.    The 
I'lut.  vit.        gj^ji^g  circumstances  made   the  Peloponnesians  the  more    anxious  to 
provide   for  its  defence.     Three  hundred    heavy-armed    Corinthians 
and  Epidaurians  were  introduced  into  the  place.    A  larger  reinforcement 
might  have  indangered  a  failure  of  provisions,   while  the  Athenians 
commanded  the  sea;  but  to  give  more  effectual  relief,  the  Corinthians 
invaded  the  Megarian  territory,  seized  the  heights  of  Geraneia  com- 
manding the  passage  from   the  isthmus  into   northern   Greece,   and 
advanced  towards  Megara;  in  confidence  that,  while  so  large  a  part 
Thucyd.        of  the  Athenian  force  was  absent  in  Egypt,   either  Megara  must  be 
1.1.  c.ioj.      exposed,  or  the  siege  of  iEgina  raised. 

While,  from  the  division  of  Greece  into  so  many  little  republics, 
great  talents  were  mostly  confined  within  a  very  narrow  circle,  M'hence 
they  could  scarcely  by  a,ny  possibility  emerge,  the  circumstances  of 
Athens,  little  favorable  to  private  security  or  domestic  happiness,  gave 
singular  opportunity  and  ample  scope  for  genius,  wherever  it  existed 
among  tlic  people,  to  come  forward  and  exert  itself:  and  Athens  was 
fruitful  of  great  men  at  this  period.  Among  those  less  known  to  fame, 
but  high  in  merit,  was  Myronides,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces;  for  such  was  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Athenian  people,  while  the  leading  men  dreaded  the 
unpopularity  of  a  timid  ])olicy,  that,  it  was  determined,  with  such  an 
Thucyd.  army  as  could  yet  be  coUcctctl  within  Attica,  old  men  chiefly  aifd  boys, 
J.I.  c.ioj.      to  march  to  the  relief  of  Megara,  rather  than  recal  their  more  vigorous 

troops 
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troops  from  a  favorite  enterprize.  Myronides,  with  the  army,  such  as 
it  M'as,  under  his  command,  did  not  scruple  to  meet  the  flower  of  the 
Corinthian  youtli  ;  and  tho  the  event  would  not  justify  tlic  boast  of 
a  decisive  victory,  he  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  erected  on  it 
his  trophy.  The  Corinthians,  retreating  within  their  own  territory, 
were  ill  received  by  their  fellowcitizens ;  m  ho  upbraided  them  with 
their  inglorious  return  from  a  fruitless  expedition,  in  which  they  had 
yielded  the  honor  of  the  day  to  an  enemy  unable  to  conquer  them. 
Urged  by  shame,  and  under  no  good  conduct,  on  the  twelfth  day 
from  the  battle,  the  Corinthian  youth  returned  to  the  field  ;  and,  to 
vindicate  their  honour,  erected  their  om'u  trophy  in  claim  of  victory. 
The  able  Myronides,  taking  his  opportunity  for  issuing  with  his 
motley  troops  from  the  walls  of  Megara,  cut  in  pieces  the  detachment 
employed  to  erect  the  trophy,  and  then  attacking  the  supporting 
army,  put  it  completely  to  rout.  A  large  body  of  the  vauquished,  c.  w6. 
pressed  in  their  flight  by  the  conquerors,  and  missing  their  road, 
entered  an  inclosure  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  so  M'ide  and  deep  as  to 
preclude  passage.  The  Athenians,  apprized  of  this,  secured  the  only 
outlet  with  a  sufficient  body  of  their  heavy-armed,  and  then  disposing 
their  light-armed  around,  jdied  their  missile  M'capons  so  effectually  that 
every  Corinthian  within  perished.  Corinth  M'as  so  weakened  by  tliis 
severe  blow  as  to  be,  for  some  time,  incapable  of  any  considerable 
exertion.  We  shall  however  little  wonder  if,  after  so  cruel  a  use  of  the 
right  of  war,  we  find  animosity  and  even  hatred  toward  the  Athenian 
people  becoming  popular  passions  at  Corinth,  and  not  dying  with  the 
existing  generation,  but  passing  to  their  children,  and  in  the  cud 
bringing  no  small  return  of  evil  upon  Athens. 
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SECTION    III. 

IFar  hctxixen  Doris  ami  Phocis.  IlostUities  resuldng  bclxvcen  Jtlie?is 
and  Lacediemon  :  Battle  of  Tanagra.  Jffairsof  BxGtia  :  Battle  of 
QLnophyta  :  Successes  of  the  Athemaiis  under  M>/ronides.  Mgina 
taken.  Successes  of  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidcs :  Jlfessenians 
established  in  Naupactus.  Conclusion  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition. 
War  in  Thcssaly.  Expedition  under  Pericles  to  the  JVestern  Coast 
of  Greece. 

Laced.t.mon,  weakened  by  natural  calamity,  pressed  by  domestic 
disturbance,  and  usually  slow  in  councils,  bad  not  been  induced  by  the 
revolt  of  Megara,  nor  by  the  sufferings  of  so  close  an  ally  as  Corinth, 
added  to  the  inimical  measures  before  taken  by  Athens,  to  come  to  a 
rupture  vith  that  rising  rival.  But  the  division  of  Greece  into  so 
many  little  states,  precluded  the  possibility  of  secure  peace  through 
the  country ;  and  hostilities,  begun  in  any  obscure  corner,  always  en- 
dangered the  tranquility  of  the  whole.  The  rugged  province  of 
Doris,  the  mother-country  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
destitute  of  any  considerable  city,  had  three  small  towns,  Boeon, 
Thiicyd.l.i,  Cytineon,Erineon (names  hardly  elsewhere  occurringinGrecianhistory) 
in  which  the  little  public  business  of  so  poor  and  thinly  peopled  a 
territory  was  transacted.  The  Phocians  invading  Doris,  took  one  of 
B.  C.  45".  those  towns.  The  Laccchvmonians,  who  alwajs  bore  a  religious  regard 
Ann.  Tiiu.  fo^"  their  mother-country,  were  no  sooner  informed  of  its  distress  than 
they  prepared  to  relieve  it.  Eifteen  hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own 
people,  with  no  less  than  ten  thousand  of  their  allies,  which  with  the 
light-armed  slaves  attending,  would  make  an  army  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  marched  toward  Phocis.  Nicomcdes  son  of 
Clcombrotus  commanded,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew 
Pleistoanax  son  of  Pausanias,  to  whom  the  sccpttr  of  Sparta  had  fallen 
by  the  premature  death  of  Pleistarchus  son  of  Leonidas.  The  Phocians, 
unable  to  resist  such  a  force,  surrendered  the  Dorian  town,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

2  There 
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There  were  at  this  time  some  of  the  aiistocratical  party  at  Atiiens  so  Thucx'tl. 
far  from  considering  Lacedasmon  as  a  hostile  state,  that  they  looked  •^■'^•'*^'* 
toward  it  for  relief  from  the  oppression  which  they  suifered  under  the 
present  administration  of  their  country,  and  for  the  restoration  of  that 
constitution  under  which  Atliens  had  hecome  great,  and  without 
which  they  thought  it  could  not  long  (lorish.  Accordingly  they 
opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  Nicomedes.  But  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, which  led  the  partisans  of  aristocracy  to  desire  a  friendly 
connection  with  Sparta,  induced  the  leaders  of  the  democratical 
interest,  Mho  now  governed  the  republic,  to  confirm  and  inflame  tlie 
animosity  of  the  people  against  that  state,  and  to  persuade  them  of 
its  determined  enmity  to  Athens.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  oppose 
the  return  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  into  the  peninsula,  and  means 
were  much  in  their  power:  for  possessing  the  strong  places  of  Megara 
on  one  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  Peg£e  on  the  other,  and  keeping  a 
guard  on  mount  Geraneia,  they  completely  commanded  the  passes  by- 
land ;  and  the  port  of  Pegai,  together  with  an  interest  which  they  pos- 
sessed among  the  towns  of  the  Achaian  coast,  inabled  them  to  keep 
a  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulph,  Avhich  would  prevent  an  army  from 
crossing  it.  Nicomedes  was  in  consequence  much  at  a  loss  wliat  mea- 
sures to  take;  but  some  political  intrigues  at  Thebes,  together  with 
the  overtures  received  from  the  aristocratical  party  at  Athens,  deter- 
mined him  to  wait  and  Match  opportunities;  and  he  M'intercd  in 
Boeotia  '. 

This  was  highly  suspicious  to  the  Athenian  administration.  They 
had  expected  that  the  approach  of  th.e  severe  season,  and  the  impatience 
of  his  troops.  Mould  have  urged  Nicomedes  to  the  hazardous  attempt 
of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  mountains  :  hut  observing  no  appearance 
of  a  disposition  to  move  from  his  |)rc&ent  situation,  and  suspecting 
intrigue,  they  resolved  in  the  spring  to  attack  him  in  the  plain.  A  body 
of  cavalry,  which  tliey  obtained  from  their  allies  of  Thcssaly,  tliey  qi' so  . 
hoped  would  inable  them  to  do  this  with  certain  advantage.     Collect- 

9  The  chronology  of  Diodorus  here   so     liini    creriit    for    this    circiimstunce,    which 
accords  willi,  and  illuElrales  tlie  siiii)in;iry     ThucydicJcs  has  nol  specified. 
narrative  of  Thucydides,  that  \vc  may  give 

Vol.  I.  4D  jng 
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ini;-  llicrcfore   vliat  other  auxilKavy  troops  they    reatlily  could,  among; 
Mhicli  were  a  tliousand  from  Argos,  they  formed,  with  their  own  forces, 
'  a  ho<ly  of  foiirieeii  thousand  heavy-armed  foot.  These,  withtlic  cavalry 

and  the  attending  slaves,  would  make  an  army  of  scarcely   less  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  which  they  marched  into  Becotia.     Nico- 
Tliucvi.         modes  met  them   at  Tanagra,  and  a  severe   action  insued,  so  equally 
Diod  '°  ■       maintained,  that  neither  side  could  claim  tiie  vi^-tory.     It  was  renewed 
1.11- C.80.     on  the  following  day,   wlien   the   treachery   of  the   Thessalian  horse 
1.1.  c.  1'9.      compelled  the  Athenians,  after  great  slaughter  on  hoth  sides,  to  leave 
the   Peloponnesians  masters  of  the  field.     Niccmedes    then,   without 
attempting  to  make  any  other  use  of  his  victory,  except  to  plunder 
and  waste  the  Megariau  territory  as  he  passed  it,  returned   into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
Diod.  1. 11.         The  Thebans,  always  claiming  rights  of  sovereinty  over  the  other 
li^i'od  1  6"     *^owns  of  Btjeotia,  but  humbled   by   the  event  of  the  Persian  Mar,  had 
c.  108.  judged  tlie  opportunity  favorable,  while  the  Peloponnesiau  army  lay 

1.3.  c.Ci.  ill  their  neighborhood,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  antient 
authority.  With  this  view  they  had  ingaged  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Spartans  ;  who  readily  acceded  to  the  purpose  of  raising  a  city,  without 
Peloponnesus,  to  a  capacity  of  balancing  the  power  and  curbing  the 
ambition  of  Athens.  TJius  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns  seem  to  liavc 
been  terrified  into  a  composition :  they  were  admitted  to  the  honor 
and  advantages  of  the  Peloponnesiau  confederac}^  as  dependants  of 
Thebes;  acknowleging  the  supremacy  of  that  city  for  superintending 
the  general  protection,  and,  for  that  purpose,  directing  the  military 
affairs  of  all  the  Boojtian  people".  Whatever  within  Bocotia  was 
immoveably  adverse  to  their  proposal,  and  particularly  the  heroic  little 
commonwealth  of  Platiea,  the  antient  and  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  was 
of  course  to  be  oppressed.  Phocis  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians  joined 
in  their  alliance. 

Neither   the    force  hov.cvcr  nor  the  spirit  of  Athens  were  broken 

'"  'Hyi^cH'tinrflixi  ia-' <iJIw»,  according  to  the  collected  from  a.  following  passage  (c.67.), 

expression   which  'Ihiu-ydidcs  puts  into  the  in  the  speecli  of  the  same  orator,  addressing 

mouth  of  a  Theljan  orj.tor  (b.  3.  c.Gl).  The  himself    to   the    Lacedaimouiaus    "Hyiuon; 

value  of  this  term  is  ia  souje  degree  to  be  i^vt^  »C»  i//*"?. 

by 
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by  the  check  received  at  Tanagia.     As  soon  as  the  motions  in  Bocotia 
were  known,   it  was  determined  to  obviate  their  effects.     Myronides  B.C.  456. 
was  appointed  general  of  the  Athenian  forces.     On  the  (ixty-second  '^•'' ^,',.'" 
day  after  the  unfortunate  action  of  Tanagra,  he  met  the  Boeotian  army,  1. 1.  e.  10s. 
much  more  numerous  than  his  own,  at  QSnophyta,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.     Tanagra  was  taken  and  dismantled ;  through  all   the 
towns  incouragement  was  communicated  to  the  dcmocratical  part}-, 
everywhere  adverse  to  the  Lacedsmoniati  connection,  and  all  Boeotia, 
except  Thebes,  was  rapidly  brought  into  alliance  with  Athens, .which 
was,  in  effect,  to  be  \uidcr  its  dominion. 

The  dcmocratical  party  was  strong  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Thucy.!. 
Phocis,  yet  the  oligarchal,  supported  by  Thebes  and  Laccd-<£mon,  still  ^'^'  '^^^'^■ 
prevailed  there.  Myronides  without  loss  of  time  entered  thatjjrovincc, 
and  overbearing  opposition,  put  the  power  in  all  the  towns  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  interest  would  keep  them  dependent  on  Athens ; 
and  thus  Phocis,  like  Bceotia,  became  an  appendage  of  the  Athenian 
empire.  The  Opuntian  Locrians,  more  attached  to  their  oligarchal 
government  and  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  but  dreading  the  attack 
with  which  they  next  were  threatened,  delivered  a  hundred  of  their 
principal  men  as  hostages  to  insure  the  compliance  of  their  state  with 
terms   imposed.     This    campain   of   Myronides,  tho  no   detail  of  it 

'*  I  think  Dodwell  clearly  right  in  placing  the  battle  of  Tanaf;ra,  cut  down  the  trees, 

this  event  one  year  later  than  Diodorus,  who  Smith,  iu  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  in- 

has  crowded  together  transactions  that  could  terprets  ^£»Jfo%/*i5«-a»Te5   by    the    expression, 

not  have  passed  within  the  year.     Allowing  having  cut  down  the  woods.     The  mistake  is 

this,  the  account  of  Diodorus  vnill  assist  to  of  a  kind  that  an   Englishman,  who  never 

illustrate  that  of 'rhiicydides.    The  battle  of  travelled  in  more  southern  countries,  might 

Tanagra  was  fought  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year  easily  fall  into,  if  he  did  not  consider  how 

456  before  Christ,  toward  the  conclusion  of  little  it  could  answer  the  Spartan  general's 

the  fourth  year  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad  ;  purpose,  to  delay  his  march  by  such  labo- 

for  the  Olympian  year   begun  a  little,  after  rious  waste  as   that   of  cutting  down,  what 

midsummer.     The  battle  of  CEno])hyta  was  in   I'ngHsli  is  properly  called,  woods.    Tliu- 

fought  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  first  year  of  cydidis  has  intended  only,  or  almost  only 

the  eighty-first  Olympiad,  in  the  autumn  u{  fruit-trees,  principally  olives  and  vines.    He 

the  same  year  before  Christ  456".  mentions  no  other  waste,  the  corn  haviiTg 

Thucydides  says  that  the  Peloponnesian  been  probably  not   forward  enough  to  be 

army,  in  passing  through  tiie  Megaris,  after  readily  destroyed. 

4  0  2  remained 
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remained   even  in  the  time  of  Diodoiiis,  was  esteemed  equal  to  tlie 
most  brilliant  atchievements  of  the  Athenian  arms  ". 

It  was  no  small  addition  to  the  joy,  which  the  important  conciuests 

of  Mvronides  gave  at  Athens,   that,   about  the  same  time,  Leocrates 

returned  victorious  over  the  little  barren  iland  of  .Egina.    Cut  oft'  from 

Thucvd.        all  relief,  through  the  command  which  the  Athenians  possessed  of  the 

l.i.c.ios.       jgg^  ^]^Q  yEginetans  had  at  length  capitulated  :  their  ships  of  war  were 

B.C.  456.    surrendered,    their    fortifications   were    demolished,    and    they    bound 

Ol.Sl.  1.  ,  ,  ,  r  ,        -1 

themselves  to  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  tribute.. 

The  Greeks,  it  has  already  occurred  to  remark,  and  will  again 
occur,  both  coveted  and  dreaded  maritime  situation.  Solicitous  for 
communication  with  the  sea,  they  nevertheless  generally  avoided  to 
place  their  towns,  but  especially  a  town  the  seat  of  a  government, 
immediately  on  the  shore.  Athens  was  five  miles  from  its  port.  But 
thus  while  one  danger  was  obviated  another  was  incurred.  An  enemy 
superior  in  the  field,  tho  unable  to  force  either  city  or  port,  might  put 
both  in  danger,  and  especially  distress  the  city,  by  stopping  conmiuni- 
cation  between  them.  Athens  was  peculiarly  liable  to  this  inconveni- 
ence since  ifwas  become  an  imperial  city ;  because,  to  maintain  empire, 
a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  city  must  be  often  on  distant  service, 

"  Thucytlides  iu  his  concise  mention  of  Polybius,  we    fiad    the  greatest  reason   to 

the  expediiion    under   Myronides,    tho    he  believe  that  they  never  had  more  than  an 

particularizes  that   the  battle  of  OEnophyta  imaginary  existence.  There  is  seldom  equal 

was   fought   on   the   sixty-second  day  after  temptation  to  roinawce  concerning  circum- 

the   battle     of    Tanagra,    does   not    name  stances  meerly  political.     The  narrative  of 

Thebes.     I  have  been  very  cautious  of  fol-  Thucydidcs,  in  the  part  in  question,   tho  it 

lowing    any    other  writer,   in    relating    the  may    have    sulliced   for   his    cotemporaries, 

transactions    of  these   times,  wlun    not   in  and  for  his  particular  \  jew  in  the  prefulL'ry 

some  degree  supported   by  him.     Diodorus  part   of   bis  work,  leaves    us   totally   unin- 

tells  of  many  glorious    and   vei-y  surj  rizing  formed  of  the  motives  to  the  Boeotian  war, 

feats  of  Grecian  arms,  utterly  unknown    to  ThcbC  however  may  be  gathered  from  some 

Thucydides ;    of  which  his  account  of  the  passages    which    afterward     occur    in     his 

expeditions  to  Cyprus  and   to  Egypt  afford  History  (1.3.  c.  6'2.  &  ()5.),  and  from  what 

some    remarkable    instances.      They     may  we    lind   in    Plato  on  the  sulyec'    (.Menex. 

however  be  nearly  paralleled  out  of  Livy;  p.  2+'2.  t.  •J.') ;   and  thus  what  is  here  fupplied 

who  tells  of  many  victories  gained  by  the  from  Diodorus,  in  itself  probable,  and  con- 

Roniun  arms  against  the  forces  of  Hannibal  sistent  with  every    authenticated  fact,  ap- 

in  Italy,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  why  they  pears  sufficiently  established, 
had  no  consequences,  till,  upon  looking  into 

and 
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and  always  ready   for  it,  and  the  remainder,   it  bad  been  found  now 
by  experience,  hardly  suificed  for  remaining  probable  occasions. 

Bat,  for  a  long-  course  of  years  after  the  banishment,  and  even  after 
the  death  of  Tiiemistocles,  the  spirit  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  Athenian  councils.  In  all  the  changes  of  administration, 
measures  were  in  a  great  degree  directed  by  the  political  principles 
which  he  first  conceived,  and  of  which  he  so  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
advantage  in  practice  :  his  ideas  for  insuring  safety,  for  acquiring- 
power,  for  extending  dominion,  continued  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. In  prosecution  of  them,  and  with  a  spirit  which  distinguishes 
this  age  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  a  very  great  and  very 
costly  work  had  been  some  time  since  begun;  no  less  than  to  unite  the 
city  with  its  ports  by  strong  fortifications,  which  might  secure  the 
communication  against  any  interruption  from  an  enemy.     A  wall  was  Thuiyd.  I.  i. 

conducted  to  Phalerum,  the  distance  about  four  miles,  and  another  to  f"  '^*''  '"**' 

1.2.  c.  13. 

Peira?us,  five  miles,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals.     Thus  Athens  and 

Peir£Bus  came  to  be  often  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  upper  and  g^  q  455 

the  lower  town,  as  two  parts  only  of  the  same  city.     This  great  work  ^}  ^^-  '• 

11-1  -I'll  •  c    1        «    1        .         Thticyd.  1.  1, 

was  completed  m  the  same  summer  in  which  the  empire  or  the  Athenian  c.  los. 
people  was  extended  so  widely  over  the  northern  continent  of  Greece, 
by  the   conquests  of  Myronides,  and  their  maritime  superiority  was 
assured  by  the  surrender  of  iEgina  to  the  armament  under  Leocrates. 

Confident  now  in  tlieir  strength,  the  Athenian  government  resolved  Thucyd.  ib. 
to  prosecute  oflfensive  operations  against  their  Peloponnesian  enemies.  B-  C-  'i^^^' 
Tolmides,  with  a  strong  squadron  under  his  command,  sailing  round  Ann.  Thu. 
Peloponnesus,  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  arsenal  at  Gylhium,  and 
})roceeding  into  the  Corinthian  gulph,  debarked  his  forces,  defeated 
the  Sicyonians  in  an  action  by  land,  and  took  the  town  of  Chalcis,  a 
Corinthian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  .Etolia.     It  was  not  till  the  tenth 
year  of  the  blockade  of  Ithome  that  the  Helots  there  had  been  induced 
to  capitulate ;  and  they  obtained,  at  last,  liberty  for  themselves  and 
their  families;  upon  condition,  however,  that  they  should  finally  ([uit 
Peloponnesus.     Tolmides  collected  those  fugitives,  and  settled  them 
at  Naupactus,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  which  he 
conquered  from  the  Ozolian  Locrians.     There  witii  the  revived  name 

of 
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of  JMesseiiians,  Avhich  tliey  had  never  intirely  lost,  forming  a  free 
republic,  or  at  least  a  republic  of  free  citizens,  umler  the  protection  of 
Alliens,  they  became  once  more  numbered  among  the  Grecian  people. 

While  success  was  so  generally  attending  the  Athenians  within 
Greece,  their  forces  ingaged  in  the  distant  operations  in  Egypt,  were 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fortune.  Grecian  valor  and  Grecian  disci- 
pline at  first  so  overbore  the  efforts  of  oriental  arms,  that  the  Persian 
government  was  at  a  loss  what  to  oppose  to  them.  The  measure  taken 
marks  very  strongly  what  may  be  the  weakness  of  despotic  empire, 
Tlniryd.  1. 1.  while  its  territory  and  population  are  immense.     Megabazus  was  sent 

Vx'^'^'i  whh  a  laro-e  sum  of  money  to  LacedEcmon,  to  endevor  to  obtain  by 

Dioo.  1. 11.  '^  •'_  .  .  " . 

c.  7-t.  bribes  the  alliance  of  that  little  republic,  and  procure  the  invasion  of 

Attica  by  a  Peloponnesian  army.  It  tells  very  highly  to  the  honor  of 
the  Spartan  government  of  the  time,  from  an  Athenian  writer  almost 
cotemporary,  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  bribed  to  a  measure  to  which 
resentment,  ambition,  and  political  interest  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  incite.  Megabazus,  after  having  spent  a  part  of  his  treasures  use- 
lessly, in  ways  which  Thucydides  docs  not  explain,  returned  with  the 
remainder  into  Asia,  without  having  in  any  degree  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

Then  at  last  measures  more  consonant  to  the  former  dignity  of  the 

empire  were  taken  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.     A  very  numerous  army 

B.  C.  457.  ^\'<is  assembled  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria;  and  a  fleet  M'as 

?,''^'^f\-     prepared  in  Phenicia  and  the  other  maritime  provinces.     Megabazus, 

1  hucyd.  lb.      '       *  _  '  _  .... 

Diod.  1.  II.     or  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  head  of  one  of  the  six  great  families  of 
'"  ''^'  Persia,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief    The  spring  and  summer 

were  employed  in  collecting  troops;  the  autumn  and  M'inter  in  the 
endcv'or  to  restore  discipline  and  skill  in  arms  among  them  :  in  the 
B.  C.  456.  following  spring  Megabyzus  led  them  into  Egypt.  His  measures  appear 
^'•i°?-  to  have  been  judicious,  and  correspondent  success  followed.  The 
Egyptians  venturing  a  battle  were  defeated.  The  little  army  of 
Greeks,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  White-castle  of  ^Memphis, 
retired  into  an  iland  of  the  Nile  called  Prosopitis,  where  their 
fleet  joined  them.  In  this  strong  situation  their  valor  and  disci- 
pline defied   the   Persian   assaults.      M'calth  and   numbers,    however, 

under 
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under  ab!e  management,  may  supply  great  deficiencies.    Forming  dikes 

and  cutting  Avatcr-courses,    IMegabyzus  drained  the  channel  in  whicii 

the  Atlienian  galleys  lay;  and  while  he  thus  made  the  fleet  useless, 

which  had  been  hitherto  a  great  annoyance  to  him,  he  laid  the  army 

open  to  wide  attack.     Thus,  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months,  he  took  B.  C.  454. 

Prosopitis:  apart  of  the  Grecian  troops,  forcing  their  way  through  .9,'*'.  T, 

Libya,  escaped  to  Cyrenc;  but  the  greater  part  perished.     Inarus,  the  c.  110. 

mover   of  the  war,  betrayed   by  his   followers,  was  put  to  death   by 

crucifixion;  and  all  Egypt,  except  the  marshes,  held  by  a  chief  named 

Ainyrta:u3,  submitted  again  to  the  Persian  dominion. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Athenian  arms  in  this  part  of  the  Avorld  did 
not  close  thus.  Fifty  trireme  galleys,  going  to  Eg\pt,  to  relieve  an  Thucyd.  ib. 
equal  number  of  the  fleet  there,  entered  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  The  Phenician  fleet  attacked, 
them  with  superior  force  in  the  river,  while  the  Persian  army  assisted 
from  the  shore :  a  few  ships  forced  their  way  to  sea  and  escaped,  but 
the  greater  part  were  destroyed  or  taken.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  Atlienian  enterprize  against  Egypt,  \\  hen  it  had  been  carried  on 
six  years. 

Circumstances  meanwhile  were  arising  still  to  extend  the  devasta- 
tion of  war  within    Greece.     Orestes,    son   of  Echecratides'  king   of 
Thessaly,  such  is  the  title  given  him  by  Thucydides,  being  compelled  Thucyd.  1.  1. 
to  fly  his  country,  implored  assistance  from  Athens.     The  Atlienian  ^-  *^^- 
people,  exasperated  against  theThci-salian  govej-nment  for  the  treachery 
of  their  troops  in  the  aft'air  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athenian  chiefs,  hoping 
to  secure  an  effectual  interest  in  tliat  rich  and  populous  province,  con- 
curred in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  young  prince.     An  army,  composed  p   q  45^^ 
of  the  newly-acquired  auxiliary  force  of  Ba'otia  and  Phocis,  togetiier  t)'-  ^^  t- 
with  a  body  of  Athenian  troops,  Mas  placed  under  the  couuiiand  of 
JMyronidcs.     He  entered  Thessaly,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Pharsuliis. 
But  with  the  usual  deficiency  of  the  southern  Greek  armies  in  cavalry, 
he  was  unable  to  do  anything  against  the  Thessalian  horse,  ami  in  tlie 
Thessahan  plains,  worthy  of  his  former  fame.     In  the  field,  v.hcrever 
he   turned   his  force,  nothing  ventured  to  resist  him  ;  but   lie  could 
detach  nothing,  and,  according  to  the  expression  of  Thucydides,  beyond 

the 
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tlie  immediate  reach  of  liis  arms  he  could  keep  nolhiupj.     After  an 

ineffectual  attempt,  therefore,  upon  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  he  withdrew 

his  army  from  Thessaly,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  leading   men    in  the  Athenian   councils  were  still 

directing  their  attention  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic  on  all 

sides.     Masters  of  the  yEgean  sea,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  shores 

and  ilands,  and  commanding  a  large  proportion  of  the  continent  of 

Thncyd  1.1.  Greece,  they  had  great  influence  even  in  Peloponnesus.     Areos  was 
c.  ni&n5.  ,    '•  ,     1        ,      •  •  ,  r 

&  1.4.  c.ci.   connected  with  them  by  its  own  necessary  interest:  the  greater  part  ol 

Plut.  vit.        Achaia  was  in  their  dependency;  and,  possessing  Naupactus  near  the 
entrance,  and  Pega;  at  the  bottom,  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  they  com- 
manded its  navigation.     With  the  general  view,  apparently,  to  protect 
their  allies,    molest   their   enemies,   and   extend   their  authority  and 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  influence,  as  opportunity  might  offer,  a  thousand  Athenian  soldiers  were 
Diod.  1.  u      P"''  ^hoard  the  squadron  lying  at  Pega;,    and  the  command  was  com- 
c. S4&87.     mittcd  to  Pericles.     Crossing'  the  suluh,  the  troops  were  landed  on 

Plut-  vit.  ,  .  ,    ^.  ^       ,      ''  .  '         .  .'  . 

Peric.  the  territory  of   Sicyon  ;  and,    the  Sicyonians  quitting  their  walls  to 

protect  their  fields,  Pericles  gave  them  battle  and  defeated  them.  Then 
taking  aboard  a  reinforcement  of  Achaian.s,  he  proceeded  to  the  Acar- 
nanian  coast,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  ffiniadaj,  but  not 
without  a  large  collection  of  booty,  always  a  great  object  of  antient 
warfare,  he  conducted  his  squadron  home. 

SECTION      IV. 

Coalition  cf  Parties  at  Athens,  and  Recall  of  Cimon  :  Truce  of  Five 
Years  with  Peloponnesus.  Long  IValls  of  Athens.  Restoration  of 
the  Order  of  Knights,  or  Cavalry.  Expedition  to  Cyprus  :  Death 
of  Cimon. 

The  Athenian  leaders  thus,  among  some  reverses,  altogether  greatly 
successful,  had  however  a  most  arduous  office  to  sustain  ;  the  admini- 
stration of  what  has  been  called  an  empire,  but  an  empire  without  any 
regular  constitution  ;  held  together  partly  by  force,  partly  by  accidental 
circumstances;  the  capricious  populate  of  Athens  being  the  soverein; 
5  a  large 
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a  large  majority  of  ibe  principal  men  in  opposition;  and  a  war  to  be 
conducted  against  a  confederacy,  whose  landforcc  far  exceeded  theirs. 
The  very  coiupiests,  already  made,  distressed  them  ;  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  means  to  keep  M-hat  they  had  acquired.  Feeling-  then  that  some 
resjMte  from  war  was  necessary,  they  knew  that  the  most  powerful 
enemies,  the  Laoedasmonians  and  Corinthians,  would  be  highly  averse 
to  any  negotiation  with  them,  but  would  readily  treat  with  their  oppo- 
nents of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  especially  with  Cimon.  Pressed 
thus,  they  were  perhaps  farther  stimulated  by  some  ebullitions  of  demo- 
cratical  extravagance,  disturbing  or  threatening  their  measures,  to 
desire  a  coiilition  with  the  arijjtocratical  leaders.  The  opposition,  which 
looked  to  Cimon,  tho  in  exile,  as  its  chief,  was  certainly  powerful;  and 
the  circumstances  of  a  story  related  by  Plutarch,  however  of  a  romantic 
cast,  if  founded,  as  it  may  have  been,  in  truth,  would  not  a  little 
increase  its  weight.  When  the  Athenians  marched  to  meet  the 
Laccdtvmonian  forces  at  Tanagra,  Cimon,  according  to  that  writer,  Plut.  Cimon. 
joined  them  where  they  passed  the  Attic  border;  and,  the  law  of 
his  exile  not  absolutely  forbidding,  desired  to  act  with  the  troops 
of  his  ward  as  a  volunteer.  His  request  was  denied,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  (piit  the  camp  ;  but,  before  he  departed,  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  his  friends,  whom  he  earnestly  exhorted 
to  prove,  by  their  behavior  in  the  battle  to  insue,  the  falsehood 
of  the  charge  in  which  they  were  in  some  degree  involved  with 
him.  Accordingly  a  band  of  a  hundred  pledged  themselves  to  one- 
another  not  to  fly  ;  and  when  the  army  was  routed,  they  continued  to 
fight  around  the  panoply  of  Cimon,  which  they  had  carried  into  the 
field  as  their  banner,  till  they  were  killed  to  a  man.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult then  any  longer  to  contend  that  Cimon  or  the  friends  of  Cimon 
were  enemies  to  their  country.  But,  M'hatever  may  have  been  the 
motives,  a  coalition  of  the  principal  men,  it  is  evident,  was  effected, 
and  Pericles  himself  moved  the  decree  for  the  recal  of  Cimon,  after  the 
expiration  of  only  five  years  of  the  term  of  his  banishment ". 

■'  Plutarch   relates   more    circuiiistaiicos  rcatler  wlio  will  take  llie  trouble  to  compare 

tliau   any  other    writer,  yet  his  account  is  the  accounts  of  the  battle  ot   Tanagra  and 

unfatisl'actory  in  itself,  and  ill  accords  with  its    consequences,    in    Plutarch's    lives    of 

the  course  of  events  marked  in  the  summary  Cimon  and  Pericles,  with  the  107th  to  the 

of  Thucydide?,  to  which  I  refer  as  a  standard  llilh  ciiajiter  of  tho  first  book  of  Thucy- 

for  authenticating  other  information.     'I'iie  dides,  may  judge  for  himself. 

Vol.  I.  4  E  Cimon 
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Aiiiioc.  lie  Cimon  was,  at  the  time,  living  on  the  lordship,  his  paternal  inherit- 

t'.I.'^or!  Gr.    aiice,  in  tiie  Thracian  ChcrsonebC.     Whether  more  at  case  there,  where 

Keiske.  .^  fortified  dwelling  and  an  armed  train  would  be  requisite  for  security 

against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  or  in  Atiiens,  amid  the  turbulence 

of  a  factious  and  jealous  democracy,  may  he  doubtful ;  but  he  did  not 

refuse  himself  to  the  call  of  his  country.     Nor  was  the  expectation  of 

advantage  from  his  return  disappointed.     His  liberality  seems  to  have 

been  met  with  corresponding  liberality  by  the  chiefs  of  those  who  had 

been  his  political  adversaries,  and  a  calm  insued  in  the  administration 

of  the  commonwealth.     Cimon  was  connected  by  hospitality  with  the 

Andoc.  ut       Lacediemonian  state.   The  lead  in  the  neo-otiation,  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
ant.  ....  . 

being  committed  to  him,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  quickly  agreed 

Ol  81-^  upon.  But  all  interests,  among  the  numerous  republics  concerned  as 
Thucyd.  1. 1.  allies  of  Lacedajmon,  were  not  to  be  easily  reconciled.  Three  years 
B  C  450  ^^  intermitted  war  elapsed  before  any  treaty  was  concluded,  and  then 
Ol.  82  J.        nothing  more  was  effected  than  a  truce  for  five  years. 

Such  a  pause,  however,  used  wisely  and  diligently,  was  very  advan- 
tageous for  Athens.  To  prepare  in  peace  for  the  exigencies  of  war  is  a 
maxim  that  must  be  universally  approved,  and  yet  is  rarely  acted  upon, 
unless  with  ambitious  views;  the  peaceful  being  seldom  to  be  persuaded 
to  the  trouble  and  e.xpence,  till  danger  becomes  alarming.  In  the 
leisure  of  the  five-years  truce,  however,  whether  indeed  more  with 
peaceful  or  ambitious  purposes  among  some  of  the  leaders  perhaps  may 
be  questioned,  a  third  long  w  all  was  added  to  the  former  two,  passing 
between  them  to  the  middle  harbor  Munychia.  Thenceforward,  should 
an  enemy  force  either  of  the  outer  walls,  the  city  would  still  have 
secure  communication  with  one  of  its  harbors,  either  the  northermost, 
Phalerum,  or  the  greater  and  far  more  important  one  on  the  south, 
Plat.  Gorg.  Peir£Eus.  Pericles  was  the  orator  who  undertook  to  persuade  the  people 
p.  4a5.  t.2.  ^^  j^^^^  ^j^g  decree  directing  this  laborious  and  expensive  work,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plato,  who  says  that  his  master,  Socrates,  then  a  youth, 
was  present  when  the  successful  speech  was  delivered. 

The  deficiency  of  the  commonwealth  in  cavalry  was  also  taken  into 
consideration.  The  order  of  knights,  or  horse-soldiers,  was  old  at 
Athens  :  it  had  been  retained  in  the  constitution  of  Solon,  and  florished 
under  Peisistratus ;  but,  as  a  military  establishment,  evidently  it  had 

fallen 
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fallen  into  iiisip^nificancy.  Perhaps,  for  its  attatlinicnt  to  the  Peisistrattds, 
it  uas  abolished,  or  at  least  depressetl,  by  the  constitution  of  Cleisthencs. 
No  mention  is  found  of  Athenian  cavalry  either  at  Marathon  or  at 
Piatffia.  Under  the  joint  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  the  Andot.  de 
order  was  restored  to  credit  and  efficacy:  a  body  of  three  hundred  P^^e,  p.  p'^. 
horse  was  established,  and  the  Athenian  cavalry  acquired  estimation  as 
among  the  best  of  Greece.  Peaceful  views  might  lead  to  this  measure  ; 
for,  among  the  Greeks,  cavalry  -was  valued  especially  as  a  defensive 
weapon,  for  its  superior  efficacy  in  giving  protection  to  the  fields, 
against  the  plunder  and  -waste,  which  were  so  commonly  principal 
objects  of  Grecian  invading  armies.  But  possibly  the  coalesced 
leaders,  in  icstoring  the  order  of  knights,  had  moreover  a  view  to  its 
fitness  for  awing  and  repressing  civil  turbulence,  so  apt  to  break  out 
where  every  individual  of  the  people  flattered  himself  that  he  was  a 
soverein. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  another  addition  was  made  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  republic,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  also  a  similar  poli- 
tical view.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  circumstances  occur,  in  the 
course  of  Grecian  history,  showing  the  truth  of  that  observation  of 
Aristotle,  which  might  appear  on  first  view  a  paradox,  that  democracy 
and  tyranny  are  very  nearly  related.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  reckoned 
a  common  distinction  between  legitimate  monarchy  and  tyranny,  that 
kings  had  subjects  for  the  guard  of  their  person,  tyrants  preferred 
foreiners.  But  we  have  formerly  observed  that  the  armed  attendants 
of  the  magistrates  of  Athens  were  forein  slaves,  generally  Scythians, 
whence  Scythian  came  to  be  the  common  title  of  those  armed  attend- 
ants. Three  hundred  Scythian  bowmen  were  now  bought  (such  pre- 
cisely is  the  expression  in  the  original)  for  the  use  of  the  republic.  Andoc.ibid. 
A  valuable  addition  probably  to  the  military  force,  they  would  however 
perhaps  still  more  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate'*. 

But 

'*  The  oration  on  peace,  transmitted  was  however  in  that  critic's  time,  an- 
under  the  name  of  Andocidcs,  passed,  it  tient,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  Ando- 
appears,  to  the  Augustan  age  us  a  speech  of  cides.  Tliat  it  has  sullered  from  injury 
that  orator;  but  Dienysius  of  JIahcarnassus  to  copies  or  carelessness  of  transcribers,  is 
believed  it  wrongly  attributed  to  him.     It    evident.    The  five-years  truce  is  spoken  of 

4  E  2  i/i 
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But  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Athenian  people  had  now  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  subsi.st  by  war,  whether  from  pay  or  from  plunder, 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  filled  the  city  with  a  very  inconvenient 
number  of  men  little  disposed,  and  most  of  them  little  able,  to  earn  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  peaceful  industry;  all  however  proud  of  the 
dignity  of  Athenian  citizens,  proud  of  their  services  to  their  country, 
and  ready  to  claim  support  and  reward  suitable  to  that  imaginary  dig- 
nity and  to  those  services  which  they  would  not  estimate  below  their 
worth.  The  inconvenience,  or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  was  common 
among  the  Grecian  states;  and  the  ordinary  resource,  of  the  powerful, 
was  to  send  out  colonies.  Cimon'sTinacian  lordship  in  the  Chersonese 
afforded  opportunity,  advantageous  at  tlie  same  time  perhaps  to  the 
republic  and  to  himself.  Of  .particulars  however  we  are  no  fiirther 
informed  than  that  a  squadron  of  fifty  trireme  galleys,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pericles,  convoyed  a  thousand  families  of  Athenian  citizens, 
to  whom  lands  were  allotted  in  that  rich  peninsula.  Tolmides  con- 
ducted an  equal  number,  whether  of  Athenians  to  Naxos,  orof  Xaxians 
to  Euboea,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

But  such  was  become  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, such  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  such  the  consequent  difh- 
culties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  cndevor  to  preserve  quiet  at  home, 
that,  as  soon  as  present  peace  was  established  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
five-years  truce,  Cimon  concurred  in  the  purpose  of  turning  the  spirit 
of  cnterprize  once  more  toward  forein  conquest,  and  exertion  against 
the  common  enemy;  in  the  hope  so  to  prevent  brooding  faction  at 
Athens,  and  brooding  war  within  Greece.  With  this  view  he  resumed 
the  design  of  adding  Cyprus  to  that  dominion,  which,  under  the  title 
of  Confederacy,  the  Athenian  commonwealth  held  over  so  large  a  por- 
Thiicyd.  1. 1,  tion  of  the  Greek  nation.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  trireme  galleys  was 
equipped,  of  which  himself  took  the  command.  At  the  request  of 
Amyrta^us,  chief  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  marshes,  who  still  maintained 

in  it  as  lasting  thirteen  years.     But  we  have  years,  which  was  broken  in  the  fourtccntli. 

satisfactory   assurance,     from   Thucydides,  It   seems    beyond    question   also    that    th<? 

that   Athens   was    ingaged    in    war    again  names  of  Miltiades  and  Ciuion  have  beeu 

before  the  end  of  tlie  five  years,  and  lliat  it  inverted,  so  that,   for  Mi^TiaJin  to»  Kijjuiitu 

was  another  truce,  afterward  made  for  thirty  vvq  should  read  Kinum  tit  MiAthxJ**. 

the 
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the  war  against  Persia,  he  detached  sixty  to  Egypt ;  having  in  view,  HioJ.  1. 12. 

vit. 


apparently,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Persian  government,    and  p|„j 


pcrliaps  to   collect  some  booty,  rather  than  to  pursue  any  romantic  ^""• 
purpose  of  conquest  there.     With  his  remaining  force  he  laid  siege  to 
Citium  in  Cyprus;  Init,    in  the  camp  before  that  place,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  he  died.     Foreseein*^,  it  is  said,  B.  C.  449. 
both  his  own  end,  and  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  entcrprize,  ^p'lf^jfu 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Thurydides,  arose  immediately  from  want  of  Plut-  ut  sup. 
provisions,  he  gave  suitable  directions  to  those  in  trust  about  him,  with 
a  requisition  that  his  death  should  be  concealed,  and  orders  still  issued 
in  his  name  as   if  he  was   living.     In   passing  Salamis  the  fleet  was  Tlmcyd. 
attacked  by  the  Persian  fleet,  composed  of  squadrons  from  Phenicia, 
Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  which  it  defeated.     The  army,   breaking  up  its 
camp  before  Citium,   and  marching  along  the  coast  to  meet  the  fleet 
at  a  more  commodious  place  for  imbarkation,  Avas  also  attacked,  and 
also  gained  the  victory.     Imbarking  then  without  molestation,  and 
being  joined  by  the  squadron  from  Egypt",  the  whole  armament  returned 
to  Attica.     The  relics  of  Cimon,  carried  to  Athens,  were  buried  there; 
and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  re- 
mained, with  the  name  of  the  Cimoneia,  to  Plutarch's  time. 

Great  as  the  military  character  of  Cimon  was,  his  wisdom,  his  inte- 
grity, his  moderation,  his  conciliating  temper,  and  the  influence  which 
inablcd  liim  to  lead  his  fellowc'ountrymen  in  the  paths  of -wisdom,  inte- 
grity, and  moderation,  were  found  to  be  the  qualities  for  which  his  loss 
was  most  to  be  regretted.  Others  could  command  fleets  and  armies, 
but  others  could  not  equally  divert  that  compound,  in  the  Grecian 
temper,  of  military  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  from  civil  feud  and  piut.  vit. 
domestic  war.  After  Cimon,  as  Plutarch  has  justly  observed,  for  a  long  ^'"'" 
time,  notliing  great  was  done,  or  even  attempted  against  the  barbarians; 
but  the  Ci reeks  turned  their  arms  against  oncanother,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Persia,  and  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  Greece. 
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SECTION    V. 

Contest  for  Comviand  of  the  Temple  of  Delphi.  Athens  at  the  Sinnmit 
of  her  Greatness.  State  of  Parties :  Pericles;  Thuci/didcs.  Policy 
of  the  Grecian  Republics  for  holding  the  weaker  Republics  in  Subjec- 
tion. Revolt  of  Bceotia ;  of  Euba:a  ;  of  Megara  ;  Invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Peloponnesians.     Thirty-Years  Truce.     Power  of  Pericles. 

Divided  among  so  many  little  republics,  each  necessarily  jealous  of 
the  others,  public  rights  and  private  in  constant  clanger,  and  every 
citizen  therefore  always  ready  with  arms,  the  Greek  nation  was  singu- 
larly framed  to  be  formidable  to  all  around,  if  it  could  be  united  in 
steddy  confederacy,  and  otherwise  to  be  alwa)'s  lacerating  and  preying 
upon  itself.  In  Lacedtumon,  under  the  consideration  of  her  dimi- 
nished authority  and  lowered  rank  among  the  Grecian  people,  some 
uneasiness  of  the  public  mind  v/ould  be  natural  and  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  this  could  not  but  be  heightened  by  a  view  of  the  rapid 
jnogress  Athens  had  made  in  power,  with  indications  of  ambition 
holding  correspondent  growth.  In  these  circumstances,  a  dispute 
arose  among  some  communities  of  little  M'eight  themselves,  involving 
nevertheless  matter  of  such  deep  national  interest,  as  imperiously  to 
require  the  interposition  of  the  more  powerful  states. 

The  common  federal  government  of  the  several  towns  of  the  province 

Tbucyd.  1. 1.  of  Phocis,  had  long-  been,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the  guardian  of  the 

c.  112.  o  '  .... 

Strab.  1.9.      temple  and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi.     The  Delphian  citizens  now 

Ri"*^^   •       claimed  that  important  office,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  Phocians, 
Plut.  Penc.  . 

and  resort  to  arms  was  threatened.     It  might  become  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians  to  interfere  ;  and  they  did  so,  but  not  under  wise  or  apparently 
just  counsel.    Instead  of  calling  for  the  common  support  of  the  Greeks, 
and  assuming  their  wonted  lead  with  a  dignified  moderation,  they  took 
15.  C.  448.  upon  themsches  to  decide  all  by  themselves;   and,  sending  a  military 
^''  irt-        force  into  Phocis,  they  put  the  Delphians  into  possession  of  the  temple. 
The  Delphians  then,  with  ready  gratitude,  passed  a  decree,  granting  to 
Laccdajmon  the  lionors  of  the  promanteia,  or  precedency  in  the  consul- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  oracle,  and  caused  it  to  be  ingravcd  on  the  forehead  of 
a  brazen  statue  of  a  wolf  consecrated  in  the  temple. 

So  arbitrary  an  exertion  of  exclusive  authority  by  the  Lacediemonian 
government,  in  what  was  esteemerl,  beyond  all  things,  a  common  con- 
cern of  the  Greek  nation,  could  not  fail  to  exoite  indignation  at 
Athens ;  and  the  more,  as  the  power  of  that  state  had  recently  been  so 
extended  in  northern  Greece,  and  as  Phocis  was  among  its  allies.  An 
army  was  ordered  to  march,  and  the  command  was  committed  to 
Pericles.  Thus  what  the  Greeks  called  a  Sacred  war  was  kindled  :  but 
the  Lacedasmonian  troops  being  gone,  the  Delphians  felt  their  inability 
to  resist,  and  no  bloodshed  seems  to  have  insued.  Pericles  restored 
the  supremacy  of  the  temple  and  its  appendages  to  the  Phocian  people  ; 
who  immediately  passed  a  decree,  giving  the  promanteia  to  Athens, 
and  caused  it  to  be  ingraved  on  the  side  of  the  same  brazen  wolf,  whose 
forehead  bore  the  decree  of  the  Delphian  citizens  in  favor  of  Lacedte- 
mon.  Whether  the  command  which  the  Athenians,  through  their 
possession  of  the  Megarian  territory,  held  of  the  isthmus,  or,  what  seems 
not  improbable,  civil  dissension  in  Lacedajmon,  and  the  prevalence  of 
a  party  adverse  to  that  which  had  directed  the  ill-judged  expedition  to 
Delphi,  prevailed,  no  measures  of  resentment  seem  to  have  followed. 

We  may  fix  upon  this  point  as  the  era  of  the  most  extensive  power 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  On  the  continent  of  Greece  it  com- 
manded Megaris,  Bceotia,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  the  territory  of  Nau- 
pactus.  In  Peloponnesus,  an  Athenian  garrison  held  Troezen ;  Athenian 
influence  governed  all  Achaia,  properly  so  called ;  and  even  Argos  was 
but  a  subordinate  ally.  The  large  and  fruitful  iland  of  Euboca,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait,  had  long  been  an  appendage  of  Attica; 
and  all  the  other  ilands  of  the  /Egean  sea,  excci)t  iVIekis  and  Thera  and 
part  of  Crete,  most  of  the  Cirecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  those  of 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Propontis,  acknowlegcd  the  sovereinty 
of  the  Athenian  people. 

Had  Athens  had  a  government  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
wise  and  steddy  administration,  men  were  not  wanting,  qualified  by 
abilities  and  by  information,  to  direct  the  business  of  an  empire.  While 
Cimon  lived,     Peiiclcs  was  contented  to  be  the  second  person  of  the 

republic ; 
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republic;  ami, harmony  subsisting  between  them,  tlie  disposition  to  parly 
violence  among  inferior  men  was  restrained  by  their  intkience,  and  the 
aristocratical  and  democratical  interests  were  held  in  unusual  union. 
Cut  all  would  not  be  equally  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  party- 
distinctions,  which  of  necessity  admitted  some  to  situations  that  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  others,  had  either  party  ruled  alone.  On  Cimon's 
death  some  of  his  principal  adherents  could  ill  brook  the  ascendancy 
-which  superior  talents,  superior  popularity,  an  accumulation  of  advan- 
tages, gave  at  once  to  Pericles  :  they  would  have  one  of  their  own  party 
still  at  the  head  of  the  republic's  aftairs.  Thucydides  son  of  Melcsias, 
brother-in-law  of  Cinion,  to  wliom  they  looked  in  preference,  was 
I'hit. Laches,  indeed  a  person  well  intitled  to  high  consideration.  His  birth,  hi.s 
family  alliances,  his  conduct  through  life,  his  public  estimation,  all 
Avere  advantageous ;  and  he  was  not  without  military  reputation,  tho 
more  known  as  an  experienced  statesman  and  an  able  speaker.  Appa- 
rently he  was  of  himself  disposed  to  liberality  in  politics  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately without  sufticiently  possessing  Cimon's  firmness  to  resist,  or 
influence  to  repress,  the  imprudent  heat  or  interested  ambition  of  poli- 
tical associates.  A  war  of  oratory  insued,  of  which  little  account 
remains,  beyond  an  anecdote  marking  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
Pericles,  and  the  candid  acknowlcgement  of  them  by  Thucydides  : 
'  When  I  wrestle  with  Pericles,'  he  said,  '  if  I  throw  him  ever  so  deci- 
'  dedly,  he  can  persuade  the  spectators  that  he  threw  me.'  The  aristo- 
cratical and  democratical  interests  were  thus  anew  divided,  never 
equally,  as  under  the  joint  lead  of  Pericles  and  Cimon,  again  to 
coalesce. 

The  breach  however  appears  to  have  been  gradual :  Pericles  did 
not  at  once  set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  friends  of  Cimon. 
IMcanwhile,  tho  there  was  a  powerful  aristocratical  party,  there  was 
no  acknowleged  constitutional  balance  to  the  democratical  power, 
which  was  truly  dcspolic.  Never  was  liberality  in  administration 
more  wanted  than  now,  for  holding  the  many  states  which  owned 
subjection  to  Athens,  in  any  degree  attached.  For  the  Athenian 
people,  less  than  thirty  tliousand  families,  to  coerce  all  by  their 
own  strength,  was  obviously  impossible.  But  every  untempcrcd 
s  government 
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government  must  be  jealous ;  and  democracy  is,  even  beyond  other 
untempered  governments,  naturally  selfish.  The  inlarg-ed  policy 
of  the  mixed  constitution  of  Rome,  which  inabled  her  to  become 
mistress  of  the  world,  associating  conquered  people,  could  not  even 
be  safely  mentioned  at  Athens ;  and  indeed  there  was  very  gene- 
rally, among  the  Grecian  republics,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
it.  The  policy  for  maintaining  sovereinty,  common  to  all  Grecian 
republics,  which  acquired  dominion  over  other  Grecian  republics, 
rested  on  that  division  into  parties,  to  which  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  advert.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  when, 
after  a  critical  contest  in  any  republic,  the  aristocratical  party 
prevailed,  they  expelled  only  the  leaders  of  the  lower  people,  with 
a  few  of  the  more  turbulent  of  their  followers,  whom  they  some- 
times sold  into  forein  countries  for  slaves ;  and  the  rest  they  held 
under  a  severe  subjection.  But  if  the  democratical  party  obtained 
the  superiority,  they  often  expelled  all  the  men  of  rank  and  property, 
•whom  they  did  not  kill,  and  shared  among  themselves  their  houses, 
estates,  slaves,  and  whatever  other  eflFects  they  could  seize.  In 
all  the  many  republics,  where  Athenian  influence  now  extended,  the 
democratical  party  was  supported  by  Athenian  patronage,  and  held  all 
the  powers  of  government.  The  prevalence  then  of  that  party,  and 
especially  the  welfare  of  its  chiefs,  depending  upon  the  connection  with 
Athens,  the  citizens  of  that  party  were  themselves  the  garrison  to  hold 
their  state  in  obedience  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Thus  alone 
they  could  hope  to  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  houses,  the 
estates,  and  the  honors  of  those  whom  they  had  killed,  or  driven  into 
banishment ;  toward  whom  they  looked  with  the  abhorrence  natural  for 
those  who  dreaded,  at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  such  advantages,  and 
revenge  for  having  usurped  them.  In  Athens  itself,  not  the  principles 
of  democracy  only,  but  more  especially  those  by  which  democratical 
empire  might  best  be  promoted,  M'ould  be  sedulously  inculcated,  and 
would  become  popular  topics;  and  hence,  apparently,  what  has  been 
called,  by  later  writers,  the  conquest  of  Bceotia  by  Myronides,  was  piat.Menex, 
sometimes  spoken  of,  among  cotemporaries,  as  the  deliverance  of  the  P'^-ts.  t.2. 
country  and  the  establishment  of  its  freedom.  On  this  pretence,  and 
Vol.  I.  4  F  apparently 
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apparently  to  promote  ambitious  purposes,  the  Athenian  citizens,  killed 
in  that  expetlition,  had,  first  after  those  Avhofell  in  the  Persian  invasion, 
tlie  honor  of  a  public  funeral. 
,  Through  such  circumstances  Greece  always  swarmed  with  exiles; 

and  those  unhappy  men  were  perpetually  watching  opportunities  for  a 
revolution,  which  might  restore  them  to  their  country.     The  impossi- 
bility of  exact  discrimination  always  left  them  some  friends  in  their 
Thucyd.l.  1.  respective  cities;  and  thus  the  foundation  of  sedition  was  ever  ready. 
Piod.  1. 1:.    Those  Boeotians  v/ho  had  been  banished  in  consequence  of  the  Athenian 
?,- ^-  conquest,  through  opportunity  and  exertion,  of  which  no  particulars 

Peric.  remain  reported,  made  themselves  masters  of  Orchomenus,  Chsroneia, 

and  some  smaller  towns.  Hopeless  of  being  permitted  to  retain  quiet 
B.  C.  147.  possession,  necessity  not  less  than  inclination  incited  them  to  push  for 
O!.  S3i.  farther  advantages.  The  Athenian  government  prepared  an  army  to 
reduce  them,  composed  chiefly  of  allies,  with  only  one  thousand  heavy- 
armed  Athenians.  Tolmides,  already  renowned  for  his  atchievements 
in  the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. Apparently  the  party  of  Thucydides  had  been  gaining  ground, 
and  Tolmides  was  of  that  party ;  for  Pericles,  as  Plutarch  informs  us, 
disapproved  the  appointment  of  Tolmides,  and  augured  ill  of  the  expe- 
dition. Cha^roneia  was  however  taken,  those  men  of  the  best  families 
and  principal  influence  in  Boeotia,  who  had  held  it,  were  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  a  garrison  was  put  in  the  place.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
exiles  from  various  parts,  Boeotians  and  others  '',  had  assembled  in  large 
numbers  at  Orchomenus  :  the  Locrians,  who,  by  timely  submission  and 
giving  hostages,  had  prevented  any  expulsion  of  their  people,  joined 
them  with  their  whole  strength  :  a  powerful  army  was  thus  collected: 
the  Athenian  forces,  returning  toward  Attica,  were  attacked  near 
Coroneia.  Tolmicleswas  killed,  his  army  was  completely  defeated,  and 
almost  every  surviving  Athenian  was  made  prisoner. 

The  consequence  of  this  misfortune  is  one  among  ma;iy  instances  of 
an  inherent  weakness  in  the  governments  of  the  little  Grecian  repub- 
lics, which  was  not  lessened  at  Athens  by  the  extent  of  its  command. 

''  'Oi  (pityc.lij  BoiwTM  xaTiA56>T!,-,  xx  u  «^^^l  •57a»T({.  Thucyd.  We  want  information 
who  all  the  ot/art  vicxe. 

Few 
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l-'cvv  Athenian  families  were  wholly  uninterested  in  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Coroneia  ;  and  the  administration  could  ill  avoid  sacrificing  puhlic 
advantage  to  private  feelings.  But,  in  addition  to  the  fermentation 
M'ithin  the  state,  circumstances  were  threatening  without.  The  Boeo- 
tians, now  strong  of  themselves,  would  scarcely  fail  of  assistance  from 
Peloponnesus  ;  for  the  enmity  of  Lacedasmon,  tho  smothered  on  occa- 
sion of  the  affair  of  Delphi,  could  not  but  be  apprehended  when  any 
incouraging  opportunity  might  offer.  At  the  same  time  therefore  to 
gratify  the  people  with  the  recovery  of  their  captive  relations  and 
friends,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  combination  of  enemies 
Avhich  might  indanger  the  remaining  dependencies  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  Athenian  administration  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Boeotians;  according  to  which  they  evacuated  immediately  what- 
ever they  still  held  in  Baotia,  and  surrendered  all  claim  upon  that  rich 
bordering  province,  apparently  the  most  desirable  of  all  possible  addi- 
tions to  the  Athenian  dominion. 

The  event  showed  the  urgency  for  acceding  to  conditions  seemingly 
so  disadvantageous;    for  even   thus  the  apprehended  evils  were  not 
intirely  obviated.     The  success  of  the  Boeotians  had  incouraged  others 
to  follow  their  example.     Euboea,  the  nearest  of  the  transmarine  depen-   g  q  44^5 
dencies  of  Athens,  and  the  most  important,  revolted.     An  army,  now  Ol.s.oj.  '« 
put  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  hastened  to  that  iland.     It  was  Tlm^yd.  1.' i. 
scarcely  landed  there,  when   intelligence  arrived  at  Athens  that  the  '^^^J^^^  j^ 
Megarians,  having  renewed  their  connection  with  Corinth,  had  risen  c  5  &  7. 
upon  the  Athenian  garrison  in  Megara,  overpowered  it,  and  put  all  to 
the  sword,  except  those  who  could  make  their  retreat  into  Nisiea;  and 
tliis  information  was  quickly  followed  by  the  still  more  alarming  news, 
that  the  Laccda-monians  were  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Attica  with 
the  whole  force  of  their  confederacy.     The  death  of  Tolmides,  and  the 
distress   of  the  commonwealth,  concurred  to  put  all   the  powers  of 

"  Diodorus  places  the  revolt  of  INIegara  d(  barked  liis  forces  in  Euboea  to  suppress 

in  the  first  year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  the  tlie  revolt  there  ;  which  iiappened,  lie  says, 

battle  of  Coroneia  in   the  second,  and  the  not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 

revolt  of  EuboEH  in  the  third.     But  Tiiucy-  with  the  IJoeotians,  that  followed  the  battle 

tildes  asserts  expressly,  that  the  news  of  the  of  Coroneia. 
rtvolt  of  Megara  arrived  just  asPericleshad 

4  F  2  government 
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government  into  the  hands  of  Pericles.  That  able  statesman  and 
general  immediately  led  back  his  forces  from  Euboea,  and  defeating  the 
RIegarians,  witli  their  alHcs,  who  rashly  attempted  to  protect  their 
fields  against  his  ravages,  compelled  them  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  walls, 
B.  C.  445.  The  Peloponnesian  invasion  did  not  take  place  till  the  following 
Ol. ,i. 4.  spring",  A  very  formidable  ari:iy  then  marched.  The  command  was 
com.mitted,  not  to  the  mature  age  and  tried  abilities  of  Archidamus, 
whether  because  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Pericles,  or  meer  Lacedae- 
monian party  interest  decided,  but  to  the  king  of  the  Eurystheneid 
house,  Pleistoanax,  who  was  so  young  that  another,  Cleandridas,  was 
joined  with  him  as  the  adviser  of  his  inexperience.  The  army  entered 
Attica,  ravaged  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  incamped  near  Eleusis. 
Pericles,  with  the  M'hole  force  of  Athens,  took  a  station  overagainst 
it :  but,  considering  that  a  battle  lost  might,  in  existing  circumstances, 
be  fatal  to  the  commonwealth,  and  delay  the  ordinary  resource  of 
defensive  war,  would  indanger  all  its  dependencies,  he  had  recourse  to 
policy  ;  and  he  succeeded,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  in  an  attempt  to 
Tliucyd.  1. 1.  bribe  Cleandridas,  Without  any  apparent  cause,  the  Peloponnesian 
c.  21.  army  retreated  into  the  peninsula;  and  the  allies  were  dismissed,  as  if 

Peric^'*  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished.  Such  dissatis- 
faction insued  in  Laceda;mon,  that  Cleandridas  took  alarm  and  fled. 
In  his  absence  capital  condemnation  Avas  pronounced  against  him  ;  and 
the  young  king  himself  being  called  into  jadgement,  a  fine  was  imposed 
upon  him,  to  such  an  amount,  that,  being  unable  to  discharge  it,  he 
Plut.  vit.       also  quitted  his  country.     Pericles,  in  the  usual  report  of  the  expences 

Pcric 

of  his  command,  stated  ten  talents,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  as  employed  for  a  necessary  purpose,  without  express- 
ing what.  Secret-service  money  was  not,  it  seems,  commonly  allowed 
to  Athenian  generals ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  singular 
confidence  in  Pericles,  that  the  Athenian  people  permitted  that  article 
to  pass  un([uestioned. 
Th'icvd.  1. 1.       The   Peloponnesian   army   being  gone,    Pericles  again  transported 

C.   1  l-l" 

his  forces  into  Euboea,  and   quickly  reduced  the  ^liule  iland.     The 

''  Thus  Dodwell,  upon  a  comparison  of  authorities  and  circumstances,  has  apparently 
well  determined.    Ann.  Thu.  ad  ann.  4-15. 

II  Ilistiseanii 
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Histiacans  were  expelled,  and   their  territory  was  apportioned  among 

Athenian  ^amilies;  who,  according  to  the  usual  metiiod  of  the  Greeks, 

became  the  garri'>oii,  while  iheir  slaves  cultivated  the  lands.     The  rest 

of  the  Euhoeans  were  admitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  whicli  their  estates 

and  the  municipal  administration  of  their  towns  M'cre  preserved  to 

them. 

The  experienced  insecurity  of  that  command  which  the  Athenian   Tluicyd.  1. 1. 
people  held   over  so   many  other  little  republics,  now  induced  their   ^;  '\^',    ^ 

'        '  .  .  Diod.  1.  12. 

leaders  to  seek  an  accommodation  -with  the  Peloponnesians.     Callias   c.  7. 

and  Chares  were,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  managers  of  the  treaty  on    peTic.^ 

the  part  of  tl)e  Athenians;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  winter  after  the  Ann.  Thu. 

invasion  of  Attica,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,   ^a  T-' '. .  ^ 

•'   •'  A.  L-.  445. 

The  conditions,  which  remain  reported  by  the  historian  Thucydides, 
appear  very  disadvantageous  to  Athens.  Boeotia  was  already  lost;  the 
city  of  Megara  was  lost;  but  the  Athenians  yet  held  the  Megarian 
ports  of -Nisrea  and  Pegte ;  they  had  still  a  garrison  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  city  of  Trrezen  ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  province  of  Achaia  was 
in  their  interest.  All  these  were  given  up:  garrisons  were  withdrawn; 
and  where,  as  in  the  Achaian  towns,  the  democratical  party,  among 
the  people  themselves,  were  as  the  garrison  for  Athens,  no  support  from 
Athens  was  in  future  to  be  given  to  that  party.  The  aristocratical 
interest  then  recovering  predominant  power,  but  wanting  for  its  secu- 
rity tlie  patronage  of  Lacedaamon,  Achaia  would  return  of  course  to 
the  Lacediemonian  alliance  '*.  Such  concessions,  Mtthout  any  equi- 
valent, sufficiently  mark  the  sense  which  the  Athenian  administration 
had  of  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  necessity  for  the 
leisure  of  peace  to  confirm  that  commanxl  which  remained  to  the  com- 
monwealth, over  so  many  ilands  and  so  many  transmarine  states  and 
colonies. 

"  Qusc    fuerit    ilia   Acliaia,    jiixta    cnm  sage  in  question,  it  appears  fully  cleared  by 

igiiarissimis  i<;noro.     iS'iiui  dc  tola  provincia  what  precedes  and  iollsnvs.     See  c.  3.  b.  1. 

quaj  Achaia  dicitur,  locum  intelligere,  ab-  c.  y.  b.  2.  and  c.  21.  b.+.     On  tiie  contrary, 

surdum  foret.     Not.  o.    c.  115.  1.  1.    Thuc.  the   fancy  of   Palmer  and  Hudson,  that  an 

ed.  Duk.     I   must  confess  1  am  at  a  loss  to  obscure  Corii,lhian  setilinienl  in  /Et'dia,  of 

guess  at  tlie  difficulty.     If  any  could  arise  the  name  of  Chukis,  was  intended,  appears 

\ipon   the  simple  consideration  of  the  pas-  rciilly  wild. 

Tlic 
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The  train  of  distressing  circumstances,  following  the  defeat  of 
Tolmides,  concurred  with  the  various  successes  of  the  new  general,  to 
ruin  the  aristocratical  interest  at  Athens;  and,  the  opposite  interest 
obtaining  a  decisive  superiority  in  the  popular  assembly,  .Thucj'dides 
was  banished  by  ostracism.  Thus  the  opposition,  which  compelled 
Pericles  to  resume  the  lead  of  the  democratical  interest  against  the 
aristocratical,  contributed  to  his  power  and  glory,  making  him  in  a 
manner  prince  of  Athens.  But  as  it  was  a  power  that  could  only  be 
maintained  by  still  cultivating  the  democratical  interest,  to  the  utter 
overthrow  of  the  aristocratical,  and  the  destruction  of  all  balance  in 
the  constitution,  the  result  was  ultimately  most  pernicious  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  involved  no  small  amount  of  evils  for  all  Greecei 
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